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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Proceedings of llie Indian Round Table Conference in plenary 
session, and in Committee of tlie w’bole Conference, are contained 
in a separate -volume, the Introductory Note to wbicb explains, 
briefly, the, procedure adopted by tbe Conference. 

Proceedings of Sub-Committees are contained in nine volumes 
as below : — • 

Volume I. — Federal Structure. 

,, II. — ^Provincial Constitution. 

• „ III. — ^Minorities. 

„ lY. — Burma. 

,, Y. — ^Nortb-West Frontier Province. 

„ VI. — ^Franchise. 

,, YII. — ’Defence. 

,, YIII. — Services. 

„ IX. — Sind, 
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[NDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE: 


SUB-COMMITTEE No. I. 

(Federal Structure.) 

Tlie Sub-Committee was constituted as follows : — 


Lord Sankey (Gbairman). 
Mr. H. B. Lees Smith. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

The Earl Peel. 

The Marquess of Lothian. 
The Marquess of Reading. 
H.H. The Nawab of 
Bhopal. 

H.H. The Maharaja of 
Bikaner. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Sir Mirza Ismail. 

Colonel K. N. Haksar. 

In addition, Sir B. N. Mitra 
the Sub-Committee. 


Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Mr. T. P. Gavin Jones. 

Diwan Bahadur Rama- 
swami Mudaiiyar. 

Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
Sir Muhammad Shafi. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. 
Sardar TJjjal Singh. 

attended most of the meetings of 


The following Heads of Discussion were referred to the Sub- 
committee : — 

(1) The component eleirents of the Federation. 

(2) The type of Federal Legislature and the number of 
Chambers of which it should consist. 

(3) The powers of the Federal Legislature. 

(4) The number of members composing the Federal Legis- 
lature, and if the Legislature is of more than one Chamber, 
of each Chamber, and their distribution among the federating 
units. 

(5) The method whereby representatives from British -India 
and from the Indian States are to be chosen. 

(6) The constitution, character, powers and responsibilities of 
the Federal Executive. 

Nos. (1), (2) and (3) were dealt with in the Interim Report and 
the remainder in the second Report. 
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Peoceedings of the Piest Meeting of Sub-Committee !^o. 1 
(Fedeeal Steuctuee) held on Monday, 1st Decembee, 1930^ 
AT 11 A.M. 

Introductory and Classification of Federal Subjects. 

Chairman: GeDtlemeE, tFe positioD is tFis, tliat at pieseiit we 
liave liad referred to us items 1 and 2 of tlie Heads of Discussion. 
Item 1 reads “ Tlie component elements of the Federation ”, and 
item 2 “ TFe tj^pe of Federal Legislature and_ tFe number of 
cbambers of wbic'b it should consist”. My ambition is that we 
should create a scheme or heads of discussion which will result in 
a happy and prosperous India, and an India which is largely self- 
reliant. 

I have been looking at these two heads and personally I have 
come to the conclusion — and I want to speak to you, if you will 
bear with me, for about a • quarter of an hour — that it is very 
difficult for us to make up our minds as to items 1 and 2 unless 
we also, while we are doing it, consider to some extent item 3, 
which concerns the powers of the Federal Legislature, and item 6, 
which is the constitution, character, powers and responsibility of 
the Federal Executive. At the present moment those matters 
have not been referred to us, but I do not propose to allow red tape 
to stand in the way of the future happiness of India, and therefore 
in the few remarks I want to make to you I shall also refer to items 
3 and 6 in order to arrive at a proper conclusion with regard to 
items 1 and 2. 

Ton must remember that this is one of those cases where it is 
extremely difficult to be logical. Somebody may say that it is 
no use discussing A unless you first of all decide B, and somebody 
else_ may say, perfectly logically, that it is no use discussing B 
until you know what you are going to do with regard to C. The 
last bit of logic is that somebody comes along and says that it is 
no use discussing C until you know what you are going to do with 
regard to A. All that is perfectly true, but you must begin some- 
where, and therefore I should hope that in anji-thing that we do 
here at present, while we must begin somewhere, we shall realise 
that everything at the moment is provisional. For instance, if we 
begin with A it may be when we discuss B we shall wmnt to modify 
A a little, and so on. 

The next point to which I want to draw your attention is this. 
It may be — I do not say it wall be — ^that the Princes wall find a 
little difficulty in giving their opinion as to A. They may say 
they would like to hear what the Hindus have to say with regard 
0 A, and the Hindus may say they would like to hear what the 
Muhammadans have_ to say wdth regard to A; I hope, therefore, 
you wi pardon me if I say first of all what I think with regard to 
A, and C, and then you can criticise if afterwards. I do not 

my final personal opinion, any more than 
y u 0 , ut somebodj- must begin, and therefore, as you have done 
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me tlie lionour of appointing me your Chairman, I think I had 
better take the responsibility. I will therefore address yon quite 
briefly, if I may, with regard to the whole matter, and then ask 
you to come down to details. 

First of all, you will recollect that I ventured to put before you, 
when I was talking about the component elements of the Federa- 
tion, a certain document which has since been circulated. Person- 
ally, I feel it very difficult to say what would be the best way of 
dealing with the component parts of the Federation unless I first 
of all have some sort of idea with regard to the particular subjects 
that they might have to deal with. For instance, it might rather 
influence my view as to how the component parts should best be 
made if I Jrnew the sort of things they would be likely to deal 
with. 

With regard to that point — ^the component parts of the Federa- 
tion, the actual structure — I suppose that the simplest form of 
legislature (I am not saying it is the best by any means; I am 
simply now thinking aloud) would be one which was unicameral 
■or bicameral, which comprised representatives of all the federal 
units, that is to say representatives of the Provinces and represen- 
tatives of the States. Later on — not now— you would have to 
decide the numbers and also the method by which you might 
suggest that the particular representatives should be appointed 

I should like to think aloud for a moment, but only to dismiss 
it, because this is a separate subject. It might be you would say 
that with regard to the Provinces it is necessary to arrive at some 
■sorl of basis for deciding the number of representatives to which 
they woiild be entitled. All sortg of ways have been suggested. T 
should like to give an example. It might be said that in oi'deT 
to compare the provinces one must consider area and population; 
and having done that one would say, counting so many units for 
area and so many units for population, that Bengal — I am only 
giving a fij'^pothetical example — ought to have x representatives 
and Bombay ought to have y representatives. That is the way I 
think it was done both in Canada and Australia, the precedents 
of which I have looked into. 

The next thing to consider would be this. I am making only a 
general speech now, to get the whole matter before us. We should 
have to consider the position of the States. What about the States? 
The first point you would have to consider would be this. You 
would have to say — again I am only thinking aloud — “ Ought the 
number of representatives from the States to be the same as the 
number of representatives from the Provinces, or is the proper 
•thing to say, having regard to the area and the population of the 
States, that the number of representatives they ought to have might 
be not quite so many? ” Perhaps you will forgive me again, 
because we are now getting down to what I call brass tacks, if I 
put the matters quite plainly before you. You might s&j that 
there are some States which are so large in area and so large in 
population that they would always have representatives upon the 

B 2 
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federal body. Merely to give an example that mgbt be tbe case 
with States like Hyd^abad, Mysore and Kashmir. With regard 
to the other States yon might say that as they were smaller yon 
would have to put those which are geographica,Uy near one another 
together for the purpose of getting representation. 


There is one other point I should like to mention in this connec- 
tion. In addition to area and in addition to population you may 
have to consider what I call the human element. Ton may say 
that provision ought to be made in a Kederal Chamber like this 
for the human side in this way. ^ You may say Hyderabad^ is 
certainly entitled to x representatives and that Mysore^ is certaimy 
entitled to y representatives, and that Kashmir is certainly entitled 
to z hut it might be wise of j'^on to say — I do not say it would be ; 
vou have to consider that later on — that some people should he 
elected. I am giving only hypothetical figures now, bnt if you 
came to the conclusion that the proper number was 50 you might 
say certain States like the big ones I have mentioned are entitled 
to numbers which will make up 25. You might say 15 would go 
to the remainder, making 40, and then you would say that there 
are some States which, tdthough they are small in size and small 
in population, yet are known to contain men of very great capacity 
who ought to find a place ; and you might say that ten seats should 
be reserved for that sort of thing. Tlxere are two precedents for 
that; there is the case of the League, and there is the precedent 
we have here with regard to the election of Scottish Peers to sit in 
the House of Lords. 


So far with regard to the representatives ; now let me go on for 
a moment. The simplest form of legislature would be the 
unicameral or bicameral legislature comprising representatives of 
all the Pederal units — ^the Provinces and the States. Such a body 
would deal with matters of common concern. 


Let me stop for a moment at those words “ common concern 
There are, I conceive, certain subjects which are the common con- 
cern of all India, and I should like, if I may, to call them in the 
future (I am quite sure I shall not, because it is rather difficult 
to keep these constitutional terms always in mind) Pederal subjects. 
There are certain matters of common concern for* all India which 
are Pederal subjects. There may be for the moment — ^I do not 
anticipate the future, but I rather hope, though I do not want 
to be a prophet and I do not want to go wrong, that things will 
change later on ^that there are certain subjects of common concern 
^ for the moment, so to speak, all India subjects, but 

liritish India subjects. It may be that just at present there are 
some matters of common concern which will have to be regarded 
a^ British India subjects. I will give you examples later on. 
1 or the moment I should like to call them Central subjects, because 
^ey are suhiects which concern British India and which for the 
do not concern all India, though personally I 
hope that as the months pass by the two wili be fused ^ 
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There being certain matters of common concern, in considering 
a Federal constitution and in considering how to deal with what 
for the moment I may call a Federal Assembly/ you would at first 
have to deal with those two aspects [a) Federal subjects and (&) 
Central subjects. I am not going to discuss that for the moment; 
there are all sorts of ways of doing it. I should, however, like 
to say that it is possible — I do not want to express any opinion at 
present — that the more you provincialise subjects the less trouble 
you may have with the Federal body. I know the dificulties, do 
not misunderstand me. I am not expressing any opinion, but I 
think you will find it is true that the more you provincialise the 
easier your task will be at the Centre. That does not at all mean 
that you must provincialise everything ; I simply want you to bear 
that in mind. That is the simplest form of legislature. 

Another possible solution would be a three-cornered arrange- 
ment : a Federal Assembly dealing with matters of common concern 
to all India, an Assembly dealing with those British Indian matters 
which are not provincial and that might involve an assembly deal- 
ing with matters of common concern to the States. That is another 
possibility. I have read a scheme which is put forward by a very 
distinguished gentleman who is at present sitting at this table, and 
we shall have to consider it. 

A third possibility is a Federal body comprising representatives 
from the Provinces and from the States, and a Legislative Assembly 
for British India only. That is put forward by another very distin- 
guished gentleman, who I am glad to say is sitting at this table, 
and we shall have to consider that. 

It will be realised, however, that it is difficult to consider these 
suggestions very effectively in relation only to the Legislative 
body, and it really follows, I think, that it is very difficult to do 
this in the abstract. Fo purpose will be served by considering 
in vacuo and as an abstract proposition, possible tj’pes of Feder^ 
structure and possible permutations and combinations of the ele- 
ments which are to federate. I think the question can be answered 
satisfactorily only with reference to a list of the subjects which 
might or should be treated as Federal subjects, and I want, if I 
may, to make a few remarks upon that and then to bring you at 
once to the paper that I have had circulated. 

With regard to those subjects I want to say a word or two. I 
have been considering them very very carefully, and I think 
possibly there are some five or six heads, some of which are outside 
our purview to-day, and which I therefore, only mention in order 
to get rid of them for our present discussion. If you will kindly 
make a note of these I shall be glad — ^not that I want you to make 
a note of everything I say, because that would be ridiculous, but 
I simply want to get before us at the very beginning a category 
of subjects. I do not say it is a right one, but it is simply to clear 
our minds. 

For one, there may be a category of what I call Crown subjects. 
For the moment I am not going to discuss a single one of them, 
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because it is outside our terms of rcferouce but I simply want to 
iudSe an .ample of tlrem. Crown subjects. Defence and 

Eoreign Belations. i • , -i • -t 

Tlie nest thing I want is the second category of subjects, which 
I am going to come to in a minute or two, with your help, _ at very 
great length. I call the nest category the Federal subjects. _ I 
only want to give an esample or two there, because I ani coming 
soon to set them out with your help. For esample: Customs, 
Eiiilways, Posts and Telegraphs. 

I now want to say a few words to the Princes, if I may, in my 
nest remarks, because they come under this head. I am sjmaking 
liere, I quite iudependeutly. I aiu certainly not a Prince, 

ai-d I am not a Hindu, and I am not a Mukaniniadan. All 1 am 
doing is to try to put before you, quite independently, matters for 
discussion. Migbt I venture now to say a word to tbe Princes. 
With regard to Federal matters of common concern, may I suggest 
to Tour Highnesses that there is a distinction between powers of 
legislation and powers of administration. I should be glad, if you 
would kindly make a note of that. For esample, I can quite con- 
ceive of one of Your Highnesses not being perhaps ready to give 
up powers of administration; for esample — I am only thinSing 
aloud, you know, and I am doing the best I can — and I see tbe 
difficulty from many points of view, and also from tbe amour frofre 
point of view — that means a good deal, you know, in human affairs 
— of, say, Hyderabad letting some Government official come into 
its State for the purposes of customs. How, as an illustration, you 
would like to think of what is reserved for yourselves. It is a very 
important part; in fact, in some ways it is the most important 
part of the lot. Mr. Lees Smith is sitting nest to me, and Sir 
Samuel Hoare and the Marquess of Lothian. I sometimes hear 
people say that the London County Council, which does the 
administration, is much more important than the House of 
Commons or the House of Lords, which do the legislative part of 
the work. It may, therefoi’e, well be that the Princes will consider 
that administration is a matter which concerns them very greatly, 
hut that legislation stands on rather a different footing — legislation 
for ail India and, therefore, when rre come to consider that class 
of question, the Federal questions, I am sure that the Princes will 
bear that in mind. 

The Mxt^ category is Ho. 3. These are subjects which may 
concern British India only. I do not know quite what” to call 
tuem, I call them, for want of a better word, Central British 
India subjects, to distinguish them from Federal subjects. I 
no^a possibly Ho. 3 might merge in Ho. 2, hut I am 

inw example: Criminal and Civil 

lXp itV { ^ Soodish number of years a 

, i do not know so much about your system in India ntj T 

a offendeis, people who commit an offence, we will say, in a 
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Province, and escape into a State. I will not deal witli tliat for 
the moment; I am simply putting it down as an example. 

The next subjects — ^which again I am going to avoid, and which 
are not within the terms of our reference at all — are Category 4, 
Provincial subjects. I am only going to give two or three examples. 
The examples I am giving are quoted from a book on the Govern- 
ment of India Act, which was published at Calcutta in 1924. It 
is called “ The Government of India, Legislative Department, 
The Government of India Act with Pules and Notifications there- 
under and Index.” It was printed at Calcutta by the Government 
of India Central Publication Branch, in 1924, and I am referring 
to page 202. At page 202, there begins the list of what are called 
“ Provincial subjects ”, and I am only going to give two or three 
examples. 1 is Local Self Government. I will not take them in 
order. 3 is Public Health. 26 is Industrial Matters — Pactories, 
Settlement of Labour Disputes, Electricity, Boilers, Gas, Smoke 
Nuisances, Welfare of Labour, etc. Altogether there are some 
fifty. That is the third category, but we are not concerned with 
that here. It may be that the best plan will be — ^there again I 
do not want to intrude my own views — ^that if we could come this 
afternoon to items Nos. 7 and 8 in my Heads of Discussion, 
“ Powers of Provincial Legislatures ” and “ Constitution, 
Character, Powers and Pesponsibilities of the Provincial Execu- 
tives ”, it might be that that sort of thing could be sent to a 
Committee at once. Ton have been here now some weeks, and I 
am so anxious to get a real “ move on ”. 

The next categor3r is this. It is rather a difficult category, and 
I do not know quite how to express it, I call it “ Provincial 
Governors’ Powers ”. That is No. 5. Now, it is very difficult 
for me to explain this, and very difficult for me to say much about 
it, and therefore I only wmnt to do it very- shortly, and to ask you 
to take do'svn two words. I do not know whether it is right, I 
do not Imow whether it is wrong, but I am thinking of two things : 
(1) Emergenc}' Powers, and (2) Over-riding Powers. I do not want 
to express any opinion upon either of those two points. It may 
well be that neither of them will enter into our deliberations — ^I 
will not say that : it may be that neither of them will enter into our 
decisions — ^but you all know the sort of things I mean, and when 
I come to them I will explain them a bit better. The one I want 
to take is the last one, and if you will kindly take a note of that. 
No. 6', Debatable Matters, I mean that there are some matters 
which we can quite easily put into these categories, but when we 
come to debatable matters, what I want to do is this. I am now 
going at once to get down to details, and I am going to leave the 
clouds and try to come down to the earth, and if we have any 
difficulty about any particular matter, I do not want at the moment 
to spend a long time over it, but I want to put it into the 
“ debatable ” class, and then we will come back to that debatable 
class and get the subject taken out of the debatable class and put 
into the class which you think, and which we all think, is its 
appropriate category. 
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I Kaye already been speaking far too long, and I ^ 

down if I may, to item 2. I do not mean item 2 of tte Heads 
of Discussion, but item 2 of these categories— Federal subjects. 

If you will let me just detain you— I apologise foi- being so 
lone— for another two minutes, we will come right away to th^. 
Now these are general remarks which I am going to make at the 
Production to getting No. 2 into order, federation, as commonly 
understood, would imply the submission by the federating ^“ijs to 
control in the management, or to the management on their behalt 
of a number of subjects of common concern, the msmagemei^ ot 
those subjects thereby becoming the function of the Federal gov- 
ernment and Legislature. The precise subjects allocated to the 
Federal Government differ in different federal constitutions, but 
taking the list of Central subjects now in force in British India— 
stop a moment: by those Central subjects I mean those items in 
category 3 — ^taking the list of several Central subjects now in force 
in British India, there are few, if any, of them which would be 
excluded from the purview of the Federal Government in any 
normal federation, and it is because of that that I said to you that, 
although for the moment, possibly only for this next two or three 
months, we may have to have sub-division 3, I should hope that 
that sub-division would cease to exist in course of time. 

Might I finally say one thing, and then I will come to the 
absolute details. The human brain is always liable to make 
mistakes. Ton will remember that one of the best codes drawn up 
— this is only a matter of opinion — ^was Napoleon’s Code. I have 
been looking into it. As a matter of interest to you, although not 
to frighten you, I think it took 87 sittings to do it, and I think 
Napoleon himself presided at 35; but even they felt that they were 
not sure whether they had included everything. You know, the 
wants of society are so various that the legislator cannot provide 
for every contingency, and, therefore, the remaining thing is 
always the thing known as the residual powers. If you only think 
carefully enough, and if you only take sufficient time, residual 
powers ought not to bother you very much, because you ought to 
do everything and put them into the proper categories; but, as I 
say, human memory is not perfect, and generally there is put in 
every constitution a clause dealing with residual powers, which was 
really meant, if you read up the authorities, originally to provide 
for something you had left out. In Canada, ts yoh know the 

British North 

Pii^ • ^ Australia, they have done the other 

to ffiP mL'?' Provinces. When we come 

it will S It ^ minutes- 

what I do want to \ soinething more about it ; but 

you take in nutting ^ more care 

trouble you will have ahmit^^^ proper category the less 

over tW PHv, Council for OolouS 4pe£ ‘°1 TTrS 
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many Canadian appeals during tlie last 18 montliSj and tlie most 
difficult question -vre liave on tliose appeals is to say wlietlier tlie 
matter belongs to tbe Provinces or wbetber it belongs to tbe Centre 
— ^wbere you get overlapping jurisdiction. It sounds simple 
enough. Wait till you try it ! 

How may I come down, with your belp^ to category 2. I am 
going veiy slowly here, because I am now going to ask you to put 
down in that category wbat we tbink are central subjects. 

Will you take this document. Let us have a look at it. It is 
not the slightest use, when we are considering a constitution like 
this, to say “We have all read it, and therefore let us go on to 
something else.” Let us be sure about it. Will you please look 
at (1). This puts out Central subjects as distinct from Provincial 
subjects, although there may be some of these subjects here which 
are Crown subjects, as I have pointed out to you. Let us look at 
(I); Central subjects. “(1) (a). Defence of India and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Haval, Military and Air Forces in 
India, or with His Majesty’s India Marine Service, or with any 
other Force raised in India other than Military and armed Police 
wholly maintained by Local Governments.” I am very much 
obliged to Mr. Lees Smith for pointing out that we have not drawn 
up these particular things; they are simply the Devolution Rules 
which you will find in the Red Book. “ (2) External relations, 
including naturalisation of aliens and pilgrimages beyond India. 
(3) Relations with States in India. (4) Political charges,” 

Will you draw a line under (4). How I want to come to the 
next one and, if you think it right, to put it, or to put any of these 
which follow, into category (2); that is to say, matters to be dealt 
with by the Federal Authority. 

I want you now, please, to do this. I have finished my talking. 
It is up to you now to give me your opinions, and what I shall do 
is to read each one of these, and if nobody makes any remark about 
it I shall assume that 3’'ou are all putting it into the matters of 
Federal concern. 

“ (5) Communications to the extent described under the follow- 
ing heads, namely, railways and extra-Municipal Tramways in so 
far as they are not classified as Provincial subjects under entry 
6 {d) part II of the Schedule.” You know what that is. “ Air- 
craft, and all matters connected therewith. Inland waterways to 
an extent to be declared by Rule made by the Governor-General in 
Council or under legislation by the Indian Legislature.” 

How, does anybody want to say anything about (5)? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikamer: Are we settling the subjects? 

Chairman: Ho. We are for the moment putting that provi- 
sionally into Category 2 ; but if you think there are absolute reasons 
why it should not go into Category 2 at all, let us know them now. 

Sir Muhammad Sha>fi: I see no reason wh}^ extra-Municipal 
Tramways should be considered as a Federal subject. 
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Chairman : vSir MuKammad Sliafi thinks that tramways should 
be outside Federal subjects. Will you please put tramways in 
“ Debatable ” for a moment. I will come back to that. 

H H The Maharaja of Bikaner: With reference to the opening 
remarks of Lord Sankey, for which we are most grateful I feel 
that perhaps some preliminary observations on behalf of the btates, 
so far as I am aware of the general views of the Princes and States, 
and of our Delegation present here, might help to make some points 
clear. The Princes are entering into this discussion with an open 
mind, and I hope I may add, with a helpful mind; but, as we 
have indicated elsewhere, our willingness to consider Federation is 
subject to two essential and broad conditions, namely; — 

(1) That India retains the British connection as an equal 
partner in the British Commonwealth of N ations ; and 

(2) That an equitable agreement is reached between all the 
parties concerned to govern relations of the two Indias— - 
ensuring for the States their due position in the future consti- 
tution as co-equal partners with British India, guaranteeing 
their Treaties and internal sovereignty, and safeguarding their 
interests', including those of their subjects, on terms just and 
honourable alike to States and British India. 


Any Federation must be subject to certain essential safeguards. 

When the Princes at the Bound Table Conference voluntarily 
said that they would consider entering into a Federal scheme, they 
were prompted by three important considerations. The first was 
their devotion to the Crown and friendship for the Empire; and 
they considered it necessary to examine the subject even if some 
sacrifices were involved on their part in view of the present grave 
situation in India. Secondly, they think it may, in the long run, 
also prove of some advantage in certain directions to their States 
pd subjects. Thirdly, as Indians, they naturally desire to assist, 
in every reasonable manner, their country becoming a co-equal 
and honourable member of the British Commonwealth of Hations, 
ami to help their brethren in British India to rise under the aegis 
of tlie Crown, to their full stature and to be masters of their own 
homes, just as^ the vStates wish to secure the fullest freedom in 
them, own affairs, and, to retain or — in cases of some arbitrary 
decisions by agents of the Crown — to regain, their Sovereignty and 
internal autonomy as implied by treaties, sanads and other engage- 


The States lay emphasis on the importance of their being co- 

position of the slightest 
SSv to. British India. ^ They desire to We 

T? ' • honour, with British India any Sovereignty or 


“^cessary for me to make clear that the Princes 
perpetual friendship, alliance and unity of interests,” and 
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through, other engagements such as sanads. As Lord Sanhey has 
pointed out, the subjects of our States are not British subjects, nor 
are our. territories British territory; nor, again, does British or 
British Indian legislation apply to the States. I do not wish to’ 
be considered in any way as sajung anything improper, but it has 
to be borne in mind that the States in most cases were carved out 
by the strong arm and swords of their ancestors, and they were- 
not grants from anyone. Thus the Princes have to be mindful of 
what they owe to their ancestors who founded their States, and 
what they owe to their Order — ^many of whom are not present here — ^ 
and to their subjects and to their dynasty. Therefore, in entering 
into any form of Federation, we are naturally anxious to safeguard 
overselves and not to agree to anything endangering the future 
existence of the States or jeopardising their internal Sovereignty 
and autonomy, or the due rights of their subjects, except what we 
might here agree voluntarily to surrender in the common interest. 

I want to make one other point clear — about which apparently 
there has been some misunderstanding in certain quarters — that 
the Princes could not agree to their becoming, or even to their 
subjects becoming, British subjects by anything arising or resulting 
from Federation or from their willingness to make any sacrifices 
now. Therefore, in agreement with the Crown, some guarantees 
and safeguards will have to be provided at this Conference, such 
for instance as that the Princes’ relations are with the Crown, 
that they cannot therefore be transferred to any third party with- 
out their previous consent, and express and willing consent; and 
that the Viceroy, and not the Governor-General, should in future 
deal with certain personal and dynastic matters subject again to 
certain safeguards and the settlement of such disputes in regard 
to claims of paramountcy put forward by agents of the Crown. 
We are quite ready to consider, and as we have said, for us Federa- 
tion has -no terrors. 

In these matters your advice, My Lord Chancellor, and your 
suggestions will be particularly helpful and will be welcomed by 
us all. The States clearly do possess internal sovereignty and auto- 
nomy, and enjoy a great measure of independence, whereas, as we 
have made clear, India and the Provinces at present only enjoy 
power by devolution or delegation — and that only in comparatively 
recent times. As Lord Sankey has pointed out, British India is at 
present a unitary State divided, for purposes of convenience, into 
Provinces, and not a number of Provinces federated to form a 
State. We feel that the position of the States in India and in the 
Empire is without parallel not only throughout the world but, 

I believe I am right in saying, in history. As special circums- 
tances will require special measures then, so far as the States are 
concerned, I think it will be essential for us to devise something 
specially suited for the Federation of British India and the States, 
so far as the States are concerned. 

In the Conference and in Committees I think it will be realised 
that W’e are not unreasonable in saying that so far as our Federa- 
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tioa is concerned, we sliould evolve sometlnng wlnck is special and 
suitable not only to British India hue to the particular position of 
the States. Possibly we will, whilst considering various Lno^ 
federations, have also to see what we ought to settle in these special 
•circumstances. Our willingness to consider Federation is, naturally. 


subject to this. 

Coming now to the list of common matters, we are not doing 
anything in the way of secret manoeuvring or anything of that sort, 
but the question of Federation has arisen, I will not say. suddenly, 
hut it has come on much quicker than I think many people realised, 
and it is very difidcult for us to make up our minds finally or to_ jiut 
forward any cut and dried scheme. We want to know what British 
India wants. We want to know what are the difiiculties of the 
problem. Our idea is that so far as Federal matters or matters of 
common conceni go, we want to retain as far as possible the auto- 
nomy which the States at present enjoy. So far as our ideas go at 
present — I have said we are working with an open mind — as regards 
matters between the States and British India we want to limit the 
list as far as possible to a few matters, and to prescribe some rigid 
procedure of adding to the subjects later on. 


Chairman: You want to add to the Federal subjects later. 


H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: If the subjects which we have 
prescribed in the first place are found insufficient we want a rigid 
procedure laid down for others being added. The Princes do not 
want to be levelled down from their present position of internal 
sovereignty. If it is desirable and feasible to level up others, we 
shall be delighted, but we do not want to go down. 


I make no reference specially to anyone present here. But 
there is a great deal said of ignorance in Great Britain regarding 
Indian affairs and Indian State affairs. I have been rather sur- 
prised to find how little is really known about our States by many 
British Indian Delegates. ■ I^ do not wish to be misunderstood in 
any way. or to say anything implying the least unfriendliness, but 
^ hear, in private conversation the other day, 

a British Indian friend, who is a Delegate and who is not present 
lere, proposing certain things which are obviously impossible for 

^ pointed this out to him he said 
to ferts ” price of British India for permitting the States 
we were n'ef P^^^ted out in a friendly and respectful way that 
■favour ofTei-n®"® and ashes asking the 

srcSeV were miking 

™ t- that of part of our sovereignty to serve the 

ffihi,tSufani ^ enumelSI’ ThSorf I 

desire on J desire on our part, and without I hope any 

bluff or bbisle anyone else, to manoeuvre, or to play at 

standing, help' and syn?Shv mutual under- 
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When xre take up the subjects, we shall have to say certain 
things, for instance about Defence, and so on. I do not know 
whether you would wish me to say them now or later on. 

Chairman : I thought we would come back to the fii’st four. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: There is only one other point 
which I specially want to mention arising out of what you said in 
your preliminary observations. It is on the matter of the represen- 
tation of the States. We wish, when claiming an efEective voice 
and representation in the Federal institutions, to emphasise the 
importance and need — in justice to the States and their subjects — 
that the representation of the States should not be based merely on 
area or population, but that regard must also be had to their internal 
sovereignty, their relations with the Crown, their political impor- 
tance as one of the two separate great entities of India and also, 
to quote from the Simon Report, “ Their existence and influence 
and the Crown’s obligation in regard to them.” 

I will not enlarge upon the subject, hut I will give you one 
instance. There is a State which is classed as a comparatively 
small State, called Mayurbhanj, which rightly or wrongly is 
termed at present — and I believe it has not objected to being so 
termed — a Feudatory State. It has, however, I believe, an area 
of 4,000 square miles and a population of 900,000. If we are to 
do this merely on a population basis this State would have greater 
influence in the Federal Legislature than 'a Sovereign State, and 
that is the difficulty. In this connection it is also necessary to 
point out that there are other important sections of India which 
are claiming weightage, and weightage for the States might also 
be a point that we should have to consider. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I will make some very brief observa- 
tions on the whole subject, if you will allow me to do so. I think 
at the outset we must recognise that the Federation which we are 
contemplating at the present moment is not going to be what is 
called technically a complete Federation. And the difficulty of 
the situation is further enhanced when we remember that, at the 
present moment, of the units that contemplate Federation, one, 

4 namely the Indian States, has sovereignty, whereas the Provinces 
as they exist at present are not sovereign vStates. They may be 
made sovereign States by Acts of Parliament, but that is a diflerent 
question altogether. Further, His Highness has just now made 
it clear, and I believe that is the general sentiment of the Indian 
States, that in regard to certain matters of a very vital character 
from their point of view they want to have direct relations with 
the Crown, represented in India by the Yiceroy. These are the most 
material features of the Federation that we have in view at 
present. 

The second question that I wish to raise, and on which I should 
like some light to be thrown by the Indian States, is this : assum- 
ing that we go on with the sdieme of this incomplete Federation 
at present, what exactly is going to be their relation to the Legis- 
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lative macliinerv tliat Tve sliall liave to invent or create for tlie 
purpLe of impfementing tliis idea? To my man d, tliat as a veij 
Seidal and important question. Wlaaft as goang to be tbear 
position towards the legislative machinery we are goang to set up for. 
ilie implementing of this idea, because a great deal of the fianc- 
tions and the powers of the Legaslature and ats relataon to the 
Executive will depend on how they propose to come ante the- 


Legislature. 

Assuaning that we aa’e going to have a bicamea’al Legislature, 
which seems to ane to represent the bulk of the opanaon, ! should 
like to know whether the Indian States propose to come into what 
I maj’' for the sake of convenience call the popular House, the 
Lower House, or whether they propose to restrict their represen- 
tation only to what for the sake of convenience I may_ call the 
Federal House. Assuming that they propose to come into both 
Houses, what provision are you going to make for deadlocks or 
conflicts which may arise betaveen the two Houses? Assuming, on 
the other hand, that they propose to come into the Upper Hoaise 
alone, thus denying to themselves the right and power of represen- 
tation in the popular House, avhat pi’ovision will they contemplate 
again for getting over conflicts or deadlocks which may arise bet- 
ween the popular House and the Federal House? 


Further, I should like some light to be thrown on the question 
of what is going to be the relation of the Legislature to the Execu- 
tive, and to whom the Executive is going to be responsible. These 
are very vital questions which afiect the whole framework of the 
constitution. I have definite views on these questions, but I do not 
know whether it is necessary for me at this particular moment to 
express any opinion ; I shall be guided by your ruling, Sir. I am 
only indicating the questions which are troubling me, and if Your 
Lordship thinks the time for expressing opinions on these questions, 
should come later, I am willing to reserve my opinion. 


^ Chmrman : I think it is most valuable that we should get the 
opinions of everybody as soon as possible to guide us, and I am 
very grateful to you for what you are doing. 


2'cj Bahadur Sapru : I recognise the anxiety and, speaking 
for myself, am in sympathy with the anxiety of the Indian States 
when they feel there are certain matters which they should keep 
out of^ the Federal^ constitution, matters affecting their dynasty 
and things of that kind. You will have to set up special, machinery 
tor that, and possibly that would be covered by what Your Lordship 
lias been pleased to characterise as Crown subjects. 


Confining myself to a Federal constitution of an incomplete 
character, I should very much like the Indian States to come into 

simplify the working out of the 
the K deadlocks or conflicts between 

whatvmi matters of a Federal character, or 

I shoiild pleased to characterise as Central subjects, 

I should piovide for a 3oint session of the two Houses, more or less 
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on tlie same model as what is provided for in South Africa and in 
Australia. Personally, I favour the South African model more, 
as it is much simpler and does away with the intermediate stage 
of dissolution of the House. Assuming that they agree to joint 
sessions, it may still be necessary for you to consider whether you 
will not, following the model of some modern post-war constitutions, 
prescribe a specified number of votes in the case of a vote of Ho- 
Confidence being moved. I am thinking of the modern Czehoslovak 
constitution, which prescribes that a vote of Ho-Confidence shall 
be signed by at least a hundred persons, and that there will be a 
certain number of votes which will be of a determining character. 
What exactly will be the number of votes in your constitution is 
a matter for discussion and argument. If you do that then you 
will create for the Executive a greater degree of stability than if 
you simply make it responsible to a majority of either the Lower 
■or the tipper House. 

Of course, from a strictly logical point of view and from the 
point of view of recognised constitutional precedents, you cannot 
deprive what is called the popular House of its share in matters 
of a fiscal character or tvhat you may call here Money Bills; but 
it may very well be that, having regard to the peculiar position 
in India, you may make the Executive responsible to both Houses, 
Instead of making it responsible only to the Lower House. I ain 
again speaking from the point of view of the stability of the 
Executive. That is a niatter for consideration. 

Again, it may be that if the Executive loses the confi,dence of 
the Legislature in regard to what you have called the Central 
subjects or in regard to what you have described as the Eederal 
subjects a position of peculiar difficulty may arise; and in a case of 
that character, again, I should have no hesitation in departing 
from the logical position of constitutional precedents, in view of 
the peculiar circumstances of India; I should in a case like that 
again call for a joint session of the two Houses to determine the 
life of the Executive by a joint vote upon the basis of a specified 
number. That is how I visualise the whole situation. 

I should tell Tour Lordship that I am speaking only for myself; 
I am not expressing the views of any particular party in this 
matter; I am taking only an individual line. 

Coming to the Eederal subjects, there is one question which wiL 
have to be made clear at the very outset, namely, what it is that 
we propose to do with regard to the Indian States. That will be 
really for them to say, whether, generally speaking, they warn to 
come into the Eederation for legislative purposes only or for 
administrative purposes. It may be that in regard to many matters 
they, may like to come into the Eederation for legislative purposes, 
and in regard to some other matters for administrative purposes 
also ; or it may be that at this stage they propose to come in only 
for legislative purposes. These are questions which I have no 
doubt the Indian States have been thinking over, but they will have 
to make the position quite clear. Speaking for myself again, I 
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recognise that the Federation we have in view is going under 
any circumstances to he of an incomplete ^aracter, and rather 
than go without it I should even welcome a Federation on limited 
lines, because that will, to my mind, very much simplify the whole- 


position. 

Take for instance, one of the subjects to which Your Lordship- 
has referred— railways and extra-municipal tramways. PersonaUy, 
as regards tramways 1 am more in sympathy with Sir Muhammad 
Shafi than with the opposite view, but as regards railways it is 
conceivable the Indian States may like to federate in regard to- 
matters of policy and legislation. It is conceivable they mav nke- 
to federate not only with regard to policy and legislation but ip 
regard to administration, including the revenue side of it. It is 
for them to express their opinion on this matter, because I anti- 
cipate that if you have a list of Federal subjects you will in any 
case have to provide for some Federal revenue or Federal purse; 
because it is no use having a list of Federal subjects without having 
Federal finances, and it will not do for the Indian States to federate 
only with regard to legislation, without there being the means to- 
implement the policy of Federation. The question of Federal 
finance is therefore, to my mind, of the most vital character ; and 
in determining the list of Federal subjects we shall have to bear 
in mind particularly those things which produce revenue, so that 
we can meet the necessary expenditure which is involved in 
implementing the Federal policy either in regard to legislation or 
in regard to administration or in regard to other matters. "With: 
regard to railways, therefore, I should like Their Highnesses to 
express their mind. As I have said already, if they want to- 
federate completely with regard to railways, well and good ; if they 
do not want to federate with regard to railways on every matter- 
connected with the railways, even then well and good; I am not 
opposed to federation because they want to keep one particular- 
aspect of a particular subject out of the Federation. 

That is my attitude. I have expressed my views generally, and. 
I reserve^ my right to express my opinions further with regal’d to 
each individual item. 


Chairman: We are very much obliged to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru for putting Ms yiewa so clearly. 

Nawab of Bhopal : In order to be clear on one point, 

I should like to ask a question. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was speak- 

ing ]ust now of joint sessions and of two Federal Assemblies. I 

f of hiow what his idea was in the event of there being 

matters ^ith regard to Central 

matters not affecting the Indian States. 

^ ““‘Wpate a umted Executive. 
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open to tke criticism that this indirectly gives a voice to the Indian 
States in the affairs of British India, but I am not frightened by 
that, because to my mind the question of the stability of the Ex- 
ecutive is of far greater importance than logic in a matter of this 
character. It is only -with regard to that matter, and because 
there is going to be one unified Executive, that I would have joint 
sessions whenever a question of Ho-Confidence is raised; but again 
I am expressing my own views and not the views of anybody else. 

H.H. The Naioah of Bhopal: I am very glad to hear you are 
not frightened by our being in it, but I think we are a little 
frightened, and I want to make it quite clear that this would not 
imply a claim that because we have come into jmur affairs, which 
concern you, at some future time a reciprocal claim will be made 
by the two Legislatures to come into our affairs. I want to be 
quite definite about that. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I am entering into no bargain of that 
character. 

H.H. The Naioah of Bhopal: I want to know what the idea 
is. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I fully recognise the position. 

Sir Akhar Hydari : I originally intended to confine myself 
merely to item 6, and to say that I think the Indian States would 
come in with regard to policy and. legislation. The debate, how- 
ever, has now extended to more general points, and I should like 
to say a few words from that point of view. 

I am afraid I approach this question from quite a different point 
of view or from quite a different angle from that of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. He put the question first to us as to how we 
propose to come into their House. I think the first question to be 
resolved is this. We Indian States and the Provinces have decided 
to co-operate with each other and to build up a structure of a 
greater and united India, and we want to see what that structure 
should be. Wbat I should like to do, therefore, is first of all to 
start with the Eederal Legislature and to see how we all fit into 
that Eederal Legislature. So far as any Legislature for British 
India or the Legislatures or Governments of federating- units like 
the States are concerned, the question would be of providing safe- 
guards with regard to the powers and authority of those units. 

First of all, you must construct the Eederal Legislature. You 
must determine the subjects of common concern with regard to 
which the Indian States, for example, are prepared to part with 
their sovereignty or to delegate their sovereignty to a Eederal 
Legislature. You must first decide that. You must decide as to 
what would be the representation on that Eederal Legislature, and 
to what extent. Then, every one of the federating units — for 
instance, British India — ^would say, “ Yes, but we want to know as 
to how our representatives on this Eederal Legislature are going to 
act or behave or to vote. We have got our own .Legislatures, and so 
on, and we want to know how their voice will be made effective.” 
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-Well I can quite understand Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru wautmff that 
there should he some provision for the voice of legislature being 
efieotive hut I cannot understand how yoM first 
House and a Lower House for British India and say ^ 
are our Houses, and you people may come into the Lowei House it 
you like; you can come into the Upper House if you like, and then 
if you do not come into the Lower House, we wiU give y^ a 
loint session of the Lower House and the Upper House. lhat 
approaches the question from another point ot view entirely, anu 
I submit that that would give to the Indian States that position of 
iliiexiotity and subordination against "wliicb His llign^Gss of 
Bikaner rightly protested. I submit that all that the Indian Slates 
can think of is to provide machinery whereby if any decision of the 
.Federal House is one which, to the knowledge of the British Indian 
representatives, might not be quite acceptable to the British Indian 
legislatures, there should be provided something in the form of a 
safeguard as one that is asked for by one of the federating units — 
namely, the Provinces of British India— just exactly as the Indian 
States will also ask for safeguards in the form, for instance, of 
suspensory powers of the Crown, or revision by the Crown, and 
so on. The Indian States would also ask for safeguards against a 
decision of the Federal House obtained by a snatch vote, or what- 
ever it he, because we recognise that in the Federal House we shall 
he in the minority. 

I trust I have made myself clear as to what we feel. At all 
events, I am speaking for Hyderabad, and along with Hyderabad 
I think 3 am speaking for several States. We feel that'it would 
not he right for ns to approach the problem first from the point 
of view of British India and their legislatures and to fit in our 
federal constitution with reference to their requirements. 

^ This leads me to another question. As Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
said, with regard to money hills and bo forth the modern trend of 
thought is that money bills must be passed through what is called 
a Lower House democratically or popularly constituted. That is 
so with regard to British India, hut what I consider is that this 
question, so far as the Indian States are concerned, would resolve 
itselt into a question of Federal finance. What you would have to 
see would he, what is the expenditure and what is its nature, what 
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Probably -wben you make tbis detailed examination you will find 
tbat tbe question becomes of sucb a character that it will impinge 
upon another enquiry which is -very complicated, about fiscal and 
economic relations with Indian States. I say that for this reason, 
that there are certain matters — take customs for instance — ^with 
regard to which at least one Indian State has particular treaties 
whereby only 5 per cent, can be imposed. Then when you have a 
common Pederal fisc what will happen? What will be the total 
amount which will go to the Federal fisc and what will have to go 
to the Indian States and so on?. Therefore I should not like the 
question immediately before us at this stage to be complicated by 
this aspect of the enquiry. 

' There is one more point. I should like to remind this Com- 
mittee — and I am very glad that you. My Lord, have very clearly 
put that in the paper which you circulated the other day — ^that 
most of the subjects of common concern are such that British 
India, unless it gets a transfer of authority from the Crown with 
regard to those subjects so far as they afect 'the Indian States’ 
territories, cannot administer those subjects by itself. Take, for 
instance, railwaj’^s. Take their railway, the G.I.P. railway, which 
passes through Hyderabad. It has been allowed to run through 
Hyderabad. Why? Simply because the Crown, as the Paramount 
Power, said that in the interests of India they required that rail- 
way to go through Hyderabad territory. Our powers of jurisdic- 
tion have been parted with on those grounds. In the same way, 
a large number of questions with regard to posts, telegraphs, 
customs — all these subjects of common concern — are such that 
jurisdiction with regard to them, powers with regard to them, have 
been parted with to the Crown as the Paramount Power, not to any 
administration which represents the people of British India alone, 
so that we could really demand that subjects of common concern, 
if you want your writ to run through our territories, should be 
administered by an authority on which we are equally represented. 

I take the question of defence, although that is a Crown subject. 
We all have our own armies, and I am not referring to them, but 
with regard to the army in British India it has been calculated 
that 75 per cent, of the troops of the army in British India have 
been paid for and are being maintained by the Indian States. 
Will the Indian States not have any voice in regard to the discus- 
sion of Army subjects in regard to British India? 

From all these points of view I should like to appeal to Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru in order to point out that the Indian States are 
coming in out of a patriotic desire, as His Highness said, in the first 
place to see that the whole of the Empire is maintained under the 
aegis of the Crown, and that, at the same time, we also want to 
pull our weight and to do our bit in order that a stable government 
in India may be ensured, and we want, therefore, that whatever 
legislature you establish should have, first and foremost, the idea 
of the Indian States and the British Provinces together, and not 
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start with your Britisk ludiau legislature first and see how the 
Indian States can fit in with that. 

Chairman : I am very much obliged to you. 1 ou have put your 
points very clearly. I call upon Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. 

Mr Sastii: I labour under the difficulty that I ani a law- 
yer by training, much less a constitutional lawyer. What i say 
may therefore lack clearness and be very inacciirate, but, as a 
student of Indian affairs, I think I apprehend the views of a certain 
section of British Indians, and I should very much like, at this 
early stage, to put in a word of caution. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner has made a most important speech this fore- 
noon, a speech for which we ought all to feel grateful as we listened 
to it with a great deal of profit as well as of interest. Personally, 
I reo’ard tliis speecli as laying the foundation of Avhat we call 
federation between British India and the Indian States ; but there 
were certain statements made in it — some theoretical, some histori- 
cal, and in some places somewhat sentimental, if I may venture to 
say so— to which a great deal of attention should be paid before I 
personally could say whether I agreed to them or not. I should 
like to see them in type or in print before it may be assumed that 
the section of British Indians for whom I have the honour to speak 
has agreed to them. 


With regard to the detailed questions about responsibility to the 
legislature, and the way in which deadlocks should be composed 
between the two Houses when they arise, or how fiscal relations 
between British India and the Pederation should be organised — as 
regards all these points I expect they will all come up in detail 
one by one later on, and I propose to put in my own remai’ks each 
time as occasion arises; but before I conclude I wish just to say 
one word as regards the constitution. The present relations between 
Indian States and British India have grown up during a long 
period of administration, of treaties, and of what is called the 


growth of usage. Owing to these relations, a kind of unity and 
uniformity, if I may use the word, has arisen in the polity of 
India. Through political influence, or through other influence 
which has been hinted at by Sir Akbar Hydari, a certain amount 
of conformity has been imposed upon the Indian States with regard 
to large policies in India. If by anything that we do here to 
enectimte federation — an idea to which I have admitted that I 
have become a recent convert— if at this table we do something 
winch may weaken those relations or alter their character, it would 
be necessary m my judgment. My Lord, that the Pederation which 
takes the place to some extent of those relations should be of a solid 
and binding character. If that Pederation is very loose if it is 
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this conformity and uniformity. As point after point arises, it 
may he with reluctance, I, for instance, acq^uiesce in the arrange- 
ment proposed, although I may not quite approve of it; I may 
think it is a weakening element. It is quite possible that at a 
certain stage, when these weaknesses have accumulated, it may 
appear to some of us that the point has been reached when Federa- 
tion might not effectually take the place of those relations between 
British India and the Indian States that now subsist. Should 
that stage arrive, you must allow some of us who have acquiesced 
in previous points to look back upon our action, and then to say, 
“ Now, reviewing the whole situation, we find that our hopes have 
not been realised.” You must allow us, therefore, to revise our 
verdict from time to time, and to be able to say at some stage, 
“ Now we think that we have gone too far.” 

Chairman: Certainly; there is 'no doubt about that, I am very 
much obliged to you for that suggestion. As I said at the 
beginning, these present things are all provisional. It would be 
extremely absurd for us on the first day to enter into a lot of 
binding decisions, because what is the use of a Conference at all if 
you do that? "What we will do, then, is this. I will tell you 
frankly what is my view with regard to it. Every now and then I 
think something is perfectly right, and then somebody makes a 
speech which convinces me that I was wrong. We are not going 
to let India down like that, 'What we are going to do is this. We 
must start by saying what our opinion is. Forgive me for saying 
again that I have been a Judge for a longish period in England, 
and very often during a case I have thought a thing was perfectly 
right, and when I have heard counsel I was quite sure that my 
opinion was wrong; and if you make provisional remarks you may 
be converted later on. Please do not let us persist in convictions 
hastily acquired. You may Avant to change them; and what we all 
out for is to do what is right. I would far rather confess that I 
was wrong than produce confusion and misery in India. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: Sir, I very much appreciate what the pre- 
vious speakers have so ably put before us, but I feel that before we 
get on to the structure of the Federal Government we should 
consider the broad principles on which we are going to federate. 
I think that when you put the component elements of the Federa- 
tion as the first subject you were right, and that we really ought 
first to consider what the elements are going to be. The Princes 
have very rightly said that they want to know with whom they 
are going to federate. However, I will not go on to that subject, 
because I think it would be as well first to discuss what should be 
the principles of our Federation, Just as other Conferences for the 
Federation of States have discussed them. 

I have made a note of a few resolutions which I would like 
to put before you all here for your consideration and which we 
might possibly put up to the Committee. • They are as follows : — 
(1) That the powers and_ privileges and territorial rights of 
existing States shall remain intact, except in respect of such 



surrenders as may be agreed upon as necessary and incidental 
to tbe pou'er and autliority of tbe National Pederal Govern- 
ment. 

(2) That the trade and intercourse between tlie Federated 
States, whether by means of land carriage or coastal naviga- 
tion, shall be absolutely free. 

(3) That the power and authority to increase and collect 
Customs duties shall be exclusively lodged in the Pederal 
Government. 

Col. Haksar: Does that mean sea Customs duties? 

Mr, Gavin Jones: Duties at the ports — sea customs. 

(4) That the Military and Naval defence of India shall be 
entrusted exclusively to Federal Forces under one command 
controlled by the Governor General acting; on behalf of the 
Crown. 


There are others here, My Lord Chancellor, which we might 
consider, which are of a more controversial character, but I think 
we want to consider first these four fundamental principles of 
Federation, which would help a lot to clear the air. 

Colonel Haksar: I have been preceded by six speakers; a very 
large ground has been covered, and a very large number of points 
ave emerged from what has been said. There is no time to deal 
with every one of them, but I should like to deal with a few, in 
positions of those in whose name I speak. I 
shall therefore, briefly run through some of the points which arise 
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property, civil riglits and liabilities, and civil procedure.” I cite 
that as one instance. I think it is appreciated by everybody, and 
conceded, that in consequence of the constitutional position of the 
States, their history and their political position, they rightly desire 
to retain their internal autonomy. That being so it is perfectly 
obvious that in regard to these matters they must continue to legis- 
late for themselves, as thej* do now and have done for the last 
hundred years and more. 

Then at one stage, dealing with the characteristics of Federa- 
tion, your Lordship read from a paper in which occurs the word, 
in connection with a description of the ideal of Federation, namely 
“ Control.” I should like to explain what can possibly be meant 
by “ Control,” and I can illustrate what is in my mind by reference 
to the present existing position. How has the idea of Federation 
come into being ? It has come into being in consequence of the fact 
that, as Mr. Sastri said, for a considerable time, and more parti- 
cularly since the Government of India Act of 1919, it has been 
possible for the FiXecutive Government of British India, and the 
Legislature of British India, to pass measures which affected the 
States without the States having had any opportunity of expressing 
their opinion or of pointing out how those measures affected their 
interests. It has been recognised by everybody that this position 
is extremely unfair. As a consequence it was realised that the 
States must have a voice, and an effective voice, regardless of their 
importance in the polity of India, in matters which affect them. 
That of course at once raises the question of what are matters of 
common concern to them and British India. Therefore we are 
going to discuss what should be Federal subjects in the future. 
But coming back to my point as regards control, I would like to cite 
Sir Akbar Hydari, who said that if a Federal constitution is going 
to be set up in India it is not going to be a constitution initially 
set up in and for British India which the States should join. I 
am using a phrase which comes uppermost in my mind, not in all 
its implications; but if a Federal constitution is to be set up I 
think it must be realised that it can only result — it is rather an 
objectionable phrase, but it illustrates my point — from throwing 
the present position into the melting pot, and then construct it 
again in recognition of the fact that there are so many common 
interests. The Federal Legislature, or the Federal constitution, 
would come into being not so much to reconcile conflicting interests 
as to enforce policies which are based upon a consideration of all 
rights. I would not merely like to refer to what His Highness of 
Bikaner said, but I would like to add that His Highness fully 
expressed the mind of the States — ^in general, of course ; he did not 
try to be specific. If I might say so with all respect, I think he was 
wise not to be specific at this stage, but he gave the attitude of 
mind of the States in regard to this problem of Federation. 

From that I would come to certain things which Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru said. What he said really raised the question of the character 
of the Federal constitution of the future. For example, he asked 
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the question— a perfectly legitimate question— Will the States come 
into the Popular House, or will they agree to come only into the 
Pederal House? Whether the States come only to the federal 
House (which they have said they are willing to do) or whether 
they will consent also to come into the Popular House must _ be 
treated as a matter for consideration. We are always speaking 
provisionally. We are always exploring the ground. I am not 
prepared to say one 'way or tlie other just now, because it is possime 
that reasons may be shown why it would be in the interests of the 
States also to go into the Lower House. Their present position 
may be taken to be that they would like to go into the Federal 
House only. That is assuming that the Upper House is purely 
the Federal House. But the important thing I wish to say is, 
that, whether the States go into both Houses or whether they go 
into one House only, it entirely depends upon the question where 
the power of decision in regard to Federal matters resides. If it 
can be assumed that the power to decide Federal matters would 
reside in the Upper House, the Lower House being the House to 
deal exclusively with Central matters — that is, British Indian 
matters — obviously there would be no necessity for the States to go 
into the Lower House. Again, assuming that the Federal consti- 
tution means two Houses, both Federal — that is the Lower House 
also dealing with Federal matters — then it would become a question 
for consideration whether in that event the States, who would have 
the right to be represented in that House, would abstain from 
exercising that right. There are only two other points to "which I 
will refer, and then I will finish. Sir. Sastri referred to a con- 
formity in regard to dealing with various matters which have come 
about in India to-day, and he was naturally perturbed at the thought 
of that conformity being- disturbed. What I desire to point out 
about the conformity, or the so-called conformity, is this — that if 
that position were viewed in relation to actual facts it would be 
found that that so-called conformity has not resulted from any 
inherent power in the present Government of India, but it has 
either been voluntary on the part of the States or it has resulted 
from their consent. That is a very important consideration. Take 
the big question of railways for example. I think it would be 
admitted at once that there was no power in the Government of 
India at any stage, nor is there such a power in the Government 
of India, if it makes up its mind to construct a railway line, to 
call upon a State to concede the necessary laud. I want this to be 
appreciated — ^that there never was such power, and there is no such 
power to-day. If a State_ failed to recognise the benefit which it 
might derive from any railway line which passed through its ter- 
ritory and declined to make the necessary land available, the line 
could not be constructed. In the past the lines which- were con- 
which to-day pass through the territories of the 
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present position either as regards making laud available or as 
regards jurisdiction, because the facts maj’’ not be -within the 
recollection or -within the kno-wledge of certain people ; but I -would 
tell Your Lordship that even to-day the position is that it is recog- 
nised that if the States chose to claim the lapse either of retrocession 
or of jurisdiction they -would have to be retroceded. 

Last of all I will come to the question of Federal Finance, 
which is a very important question. Importance is naturally 
attached to the question of Federal Finance on the basis that every- 
body who thinks about Federation is bound to consider the question, 
how is a Federal form of Government going to be supported? How 
is it going to be carried on? Obviously there must be Federal 
sources of revenue, and just as we have got to schedule the subjects 
which are in the future to be Federal subjects, so have we also 
to schedule the Federal sources of finance, and then to judge 
whether the revenues yielded by those sources will be sufficient for 
our purposes or not sufficient for our purposes. If not, how are 
the revenues going to be obtained? 

As regards sources of revenue, those derived to-day by the 
Central Government are within the knowledge of everybody. I 
would merely mention the fact that those sources of revenue consist 
of forms of indirect taxation, such for example as Customs. I 
used the word “ indirect ” advisedly, becatise it is admitted that 
the Government of India have not the right to tax the subjects of 
the States, and yet by means, for example, of Sea Customs those 
subjects are taxed. There is an indirect source of revenue to the 
Central Government which conceivably might be a source of revenue 
for the purposes of your federal constitution. 

Take the railways. At present the Government of India take 
out of the railway earnings a sum of 6 crores of rupees. Then 
there is the revenue derived from currency. Just as we have to 
schedule our federal subjects, so also we shall have to schedule the 
federal sources of finance. In regard to this matter I want in 
particular to lay stress on this, that while we are sitting down to 
deteimine the sources of federal finance we shall have to consider 
to what extent the contributions of the State are clearly understood, 
as they exist to-day. In regard to indirect taxes, so far as the 
subjects of the States are concerned, those sources are Icnown, as 
for example. Customs. Anyone -a'ould admit at once that through 
Sea Customs the States make a contribution to the maintenance 
either of the Army or of the Central Government of India or of 
the whole structure of the Government as it exists to-day. 

But there are sources of revenue which are not so apparent and 
which are well understood. I will cite only one example, the case 
of the territory ceded by certain States. It may be for a certain 
purpose those ceded territories supply additional revenue to the 
common fisc additional to the revenues derived by means of rail- 
ways, currency, customs and posts and telegraphs. 

The point I am making is that this question of finance is a 
rather complicated one, and it is due to the States that it should 
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be realised that not merely n'liat the States are to-day claiming is 
due to them under the present unitaiy form of government, in 
vlucb all the revenues derived hj the Government of India are 
retained by that Government, no part of them being handed back 
to the vStates. The position, I acknowledge, would be altered in a 
Federal constitution; it would still be necessary to explore this 
question of the financial contribution of the States for purposes of 
effecting an adjustment of the contributions to he made by the 
various federating units towards the cost of the Federal constitu- 
tion. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: I do not want to take up the time of the 
Committee for more than two minutes, but I should not like the 
Committee to adjourn before making one or two very short obserya- 
lious. First of ’ail, I should like to say that I think this morning 
we have had the most valuable discussion that has so far taken 
place during the whole of the Conference. I have been extremely 
interested in the speeches that have been made. Without going 
into details with regard to them, they seem to me to show that 
Federalism is much more than an idea; it is much more than a 
means of escape from a difficult situation ; it really is a practical 
proposition that we can afford to explore in detail. We have not 
had a single speech this morning in which any inaurmoimtable 
obstacles seemed to me to he placed in our way, so that I think we 
have had a very valuable morning’s work. 

Tiie other point that struck me very much was one suggested 
to me by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s speech. He went into some 
detail, in a verj" interesting waj’’, with regard to the various lines 
of development, and I was very much struck when he said (I am 
now paraphrasing his words) that we must not necessarily be bound 
down by precedents restricted to this country at a particular period. 
He quoted the case of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, a very interest- 
ing case where the constitution was drawn up by a very old friend 
of mine, one of the wisest men in Europe, President Masaiyk, which 
contains many new ideas. That gave me great encouragement. I 
am smn the project on which we are engaged is so big and so 
entlii'alling tliat we cannot look only to a distant mid- Victorian 

past, but must look to what is happening in the world at the present 
time. ^ 


lam obliged to the Committee for letting me say that. Let me 
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House, and on that I and, I believe, His Highness of Bikaner wish 
to keep an open mind. 

Another point is that Mr. Sastri spoke of being allowed on some 
future occasion to recede from the position taken up. I want to 
add that our observations and willingness to consider Federation 
are also provisional only; we should like that to be made clear. 

Colonel Haksar made one remark which I think requires a little 
elucidation. He said there were certain matters in the list which 
the States would not consent to be made Federal subjects. The 
point to be made clear, as we look at it, is that it is not the wish 
of the States to prevent the Pi'ovinces from getting these powers. 
The States do not wish to stand in the way; they will be quite 
happy if there is a levelling up, but there are certain matters 
which the States may not like to be added to the list as matters of 
common concern between them and the Provinces. Then Mr. Sastri 
made some remarks about bow the position has arisen, and he 
pointed out that it has arisen out of the 1919 Act, in which powers 
were given to British India Legislatures to legislate for Indian 
State subjects in the Stales without their having any voice in the 
matter. 

I want to add one sentence to that. The}' not cnly legislate, but 
they tax our people and xitilise the revenue for purely British 
India purposes. 

{The snb-Covimittee adjourned at X^lo p-m-) 


PnOCEEDIKGS OF THE SeCO>71) MeETIXG OF SUB-COMMITTEE jS'O. 1 
(Federal Structure) held on Tuesdat, 2nd Decemder, 1930, 
AT 11 A.M. 

Sir •Muhammad Shaft: My Lord Chancellor, speaking for my- 
self I am in full sympathy with the anxiety of our Princes to 
guard against their own sovereignty, as well as the internal auto- 
nomy of their States, being in any way impaired as a result of 
their entering into the proposed All-India Federation; but I venture 
to think that there is, in reality, no ground for the entertainment 
of any misgivings whatever. The conception of India’s future was 
adumbrated in the concluding chapter of the Chelmsford-]\Iontagu 
Report twelve years ago. The joint authors there stated: “ Our 
conception of the eventual future of India is a sisterhood of States 
self-governing in all matters of purely local or provincial interest. 
Over this congeries of States would preside a central government 
increasingly representative and responsible to the people of all of 
them, dealing with matters, both internal and external, of common 
interest to the whole of India, acting as arbiter of inter-State 
relations, and representing the interests of All India on equal terms 
with the self-governing units of the British Empire. • In this picture 
there is also a place for the native States.” 

The. ultimate goal of constitutional evolution thus visualised by 
Lord Chelmsford and the late Mr. Edwin Montagu has been accepted 
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bv the Simon Commission in paragraph 13 of their Eeport. And 
as their main contribution towards the realisation of this great ideal 
the Simon Commission itself proposed as follows in_ p^agraph dTi. : ■ 
‘ ‘ The scheme which we recommend in more detail in Part com- 
pletes the process of devolution. It aims at giving the maximum 
of provincial autonomy consistent with the common interests of 
India as ai whole.” Then further on they say : “ It is our intention 
that in future each Province should be, as far as possible, mistress 


in her own house.” 

The step thus proposed by the Simon Commission towards the 
evolution of an All-India Pederation is nothing new. In putting 
forward their proposal they have but followed the precedent of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. IJVIien the proposal thus put forwaid 
by them is carried out a community of interests will have been 
created between the autonomous States of British India and the 
Indian States which, in my view, will in itself be an adequate 
safeguard against any interference by the Federal Government in 
the internal afiairs of the constituent States of the Federation, 
including the Indian States, matters of common interest alone being 
under the control of the Federal Government. It is true that 
possibly the Indian States may have to surrender some of their 
privileges to the Federal Government, but I venture to submit that 
they will be more than compensated for that possible surrender by 
the active part which thej' themselves will thereafter be taking in 
the Federal affairs of all India. They themselves will be one of the 
most important elements in that Federation. There is, therefore, 
no real ground for any misgivings on the part of the Indian States 
as to the part which they will play in the future development of 
our Indian constitution towards the proposed Federation. The real 
point for consideration is what are those matters of common interest 
which will be entrusted to the Federal Government, and in that 
connection, if I may say so, the Ijord Chancellor enunciated yester- 
day what I regard as a very sound principle. He said: “ The 
more you make provision for provincialised subjects, the less trouble 
you will have with the Federal body.” 


That is, I venture to submit, what we ought to keep in view in 
framing the list of Federal subjects. The ideal to be aimed at is 
that while all matters of common concern to the whole of India 
should be under^ the control of the Federal Goveimment, all the 
^st should vest in the constituent units — ^the autonomous States of 
British India and the Indian States of Indian India. That would 
be a truly democratic federation like the federations of the United 
Mates of America, of Australia, of the Swiss and of the post-War 
Austrian Federations. In determining this group of subjects, the 
con ro of which will vest in the Federal Government, we must 
bear actually existing conditions in India in mind. 

SouSifn illustration. We know that in the 

inherit Madras, among certain communities, sisters 

4 know daughters. In the Horth, 

at in the Punjab, customary law takes precedence 
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amongst agricnltural tribes over tbeir personal law. When in a 
country the position is as I have just described, we must not make a 
fetisb of so-called uniformity. India is not a country ; it is a buge 
sub-continent. In extent it is as large as tbe whole of Europe 
minus Russia, and its population, I believe, exceeds tbe popula- 
tion of tbe whole of Europe. That being tbe case, while it is true 
that every efiort towards securing rmiformity of laws should be 
made as far as possible, this desire should not be converted into a 
fetish. 

Thus only shall we be able to maintain the internal autonomj’^ 
of both the Indian States and the constituent parts of the Federa- 
tion from British India. To do otherwise would be, I venture to 
submit, to bring into existence a centralised Federal system in 
which the dominant partner would have the same place as Prussia 
in the German Federation, and that ought to be avoided. 

As I have already said, the crucial point in the whole case is 
really the question of what are to be the matters of common interest 
which are to be allotted to the Federal Government; and the sooner 
we proceed to discuss this group of subjects the better it will be, for 
it is time we came to close grips with the real point. It seems to 
me that once we have determined this group of Federal subjects 
we shall be in a position to arrive at a correct judgment with regard 
to such questions as whether the Federal Legislature should be 
-bicameral or unicameral, whether it should be responsible to the 
Central Legislature, either whollj’- or partially, and so on. These 
questions can, I think, best be discussed after we have determined 
the group of subjects to be allotted to the Federal Government. I 
therefore appeal to the members of the sub-Committee to come to 
grips with the real point at once instead of indulging in general 
discussion. 

Chairman : Thank yo\i very much. Sir lluharamad Shaft, we are 
much obliged to you. ' 

Diwan Bahadxir M^idaliyar : My observations will be very brief, 
but I have to cover a somewhat extensive ground, because the point 
of view I wish to put forward on behalf of a certain group in 
Southern India was not put forward in the Plenary Conference. I 
should at once like to say that we from British India are at one 
with the Princes in desiring to express our loyalty to the King- 
Emperor and to the British Throne. I would go further and say 
that from the British Indian point of view, and more specifically 
from the point of view of the group that I represent in Southern 
India, it is not merely a question of sentiment and loyalty to the 
British Throne; it is more from the point of view of enlightened 
self-interest that we wish to be in the British Commonwealth of 
Rations. The idea of an Asiatic Federation has been mooted in 
some quarters, but I should like to say frankly on behalf of my 
party, that it is a mirage. In any case it is a leap in the dark, 
and we would rather belong to the well-known British Common- 
wealth of Rations, with its Iniown and ascertainable dangers, if 
any, than risk the unknown dangers and perils of any Asiatic 
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Federation. I pnt it merely as a practical proposition from our 
point of Tiew, that if we can secure that equality of status and 
that dignity in the British Commonwealth which we desire, noth- 
ing will induce us to leave that partneiship. 

Having made that position clear from the British India point 
of view, I should like immediately to turn to the specific questions 
raised by Their Highnesses and by Sir Muhammad Shafi. _ What 
is this Federation? Their Highnesses and the Eepresentatives of 
the States generally ask us with whom they are going to federate. 

I think, if I may venture to say so with great modesty, there has 
been a certain confusion of ideas on the subject. As I visualise 
the position, the Federation will consist of Provinces and of Indian 
States. It is not going to be a Federation of British India on the 
one side and of the States on the other. The Federal subjects are 
going to he matters of common interest to the Princes and to the 
Indian States. That is my view of the Federation, but at the same 
time I have to state that we realise that it may be found, when we 
come to a specific discussion of those Federal subjects on which Sir 
Muhammad Shafi has rightly laid emphasis, that the matters of 
common concern into which the States are prepared to enter at 
present are not so many that we can leave out of account altogether 
the idea of uniformity with regard to the British Provinces on 
which Mr. Sastri rightly laid stress. It seems to me that when we 
descend to particulars we may find the Indian States at this present- 
juncture are prepared to come into the Federation only on certain 
subjects and only to a limited extent even in the case of Iho.^e 
subjects. The helpful suggestion has been put forward hy His 
Highness of Bikaner that we might devise a procedure whereby the 
scope of the Federation would he automatically enlarged in the 
course of time, but at the starting point I realise there may ho 
difficulty in having as many federal subjects as we should like to 
have brought into this Federation. 

Naturally a further question then arises. A certain amount ol 
uniformity has been brought about in British India hy years of 
arduous labour; are we going to wreck all that uniformity merely 
because the Indian States are not in a position at the present 
moment and immediately to come into the Federation to the extent 
that British India would like to come in? It seems to me, therefore, 
that at the present moment as a matter of practical politics we have 
to visualise two Federations; a large one comprising the Provinces 
India and the Indian States (I do not say British India 
and the Indian States, because to my mind that is a wrong nomen- 
clature;, and a smaller Federation consisting of the British Prov- 
seems to me that that is tlie line of development 
which ultimately this suh-Committee may have to consider. 


bo far as the Provinces are concerned, I, coming from Southern 
rnaia have a special grievance, much more acute than that of my 
riend Sir Muhami^d Shaft, with reference to a centralised si'stem 

au I'S ^ become 

historic commonplace in India, and we in Madras are so far from 
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Delhi and the throne of grace that ■\ve feel we have a special griev- 
ance, and that we do not get onr proper share of anything, whethei 
it be of representation or recognition or whatever it may be. 
My friend will find when it comes to a question of Provincial 
antonomj' that I am as much with him as he could possibly 
wish me to be iu saying that that Provincial autonomy must 
be veiy real and effective. But, having said that, I must also 
immediately add that there are subjects on which all the Provinces 
should have some sort of uniformity of administration and legis- 
lation and that is why I say that apart from the Federal subjects, 
the group of subjects which you. Sir, have put forward as Central 
subjects will still exist at this stage of our deliberations with refer- 
ence to the formation of a Federation, and, therefore, a Federal 
administration for the Britisli Provinces will necessarily have to be 
evolved. 

I agree that ultimately, as yoxir Lordship pointed out, the goal 
should be the disappearance of this class of Central subjects oi 
British India subjects altogether, and then all subjects will become 
Federal, so that in course of time this smaller Federation will auto- 
matically dissolve; there will be no Provincial Federation, but 
only one Federation and very real Provincial autonomy. But as a 
transitional measure during the stage when the States are not 
pre])ared to come in in their entiret}* to the extent we should like 
to have them with reference to Federal subjects, there is bound to 
be this Provincial Federation or British India Federation inside 
the All-India Federation. If Their Highnesses are satisfied as to 
the basis on which they will enter now into this Federation, I 
should like immediately to go into the question of Provincial auto- 
nomy, which has a very real bearing on the aspect of Federation 
that my friend has dealt with. 

!My friend, Sir Muhammad Shafi, referred to certain differences 
in the laws in Malabar. For instance, it is perfectly true a sister 
inherits in preference to sons and daughters. At present the 
centralised government has made provision for these divergencies; 
the centralised Government and the centralised legislation is in 
respect only of those subjects which can he safely administered in 
all the Provinces with a certain degree of uniformity; and, where 
differences exist, local legislatures have been empowered to make 
rules for themselves Avhich will not be of uniform application and 
which are designed to meet the specific needs of particular prov- 
inces. I do not see any reason why that sort of Federation T have 
suggested with guaranteed Provincial autonomy and with legisla- 
tive non-uniformity, may not still continue to exist to meet the 
needs of the several Provinces. 

His Highness of Bikaner made a very interesting sxiggestion 
- with which I do not wish to deal at any length at the present 
moment, but regarding which I should like to put forward a few 
thoughts. His Highness suggested there might be a certain weight- 
age with reference to the representation of the Indian States, and 
His Highness quoted the example of the State of Mayarbhanj. It 
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seems to me we can consider this question of weiglitage from tlu’ee 
aspects. If it is a question of weiglitage inter se as' between the 
States, obviously the Eepresentatives of the States are the best 
iudges of that question; but if it is a question of weiglitage with 
reference to British India, and it is intended that though the 
Federation is to be a Federation of Provinces and^ of States the 
weightage is to be calculated with reference to British India as a 
whole, then two possibilities arise. I am speaking without any 
knowledge, but it seems to me it is more than possible that in 
considering the units which will enter into the Fedeintion we may 
have to consider the possibility of some States coming into the 
Federation and others keeping out at the present juncture. I hope 
we shall make provision for other States entering into the Federa- 
tion later. Jlone will be gladder than those on this side of the 
table if all the States would come into the Federation, but we have 
to consider the possibility of some of them at the present stage, 
for one reason or another, keeping out. The weightage question 
will have to be considered from one aspect if all the States come in, 
and from another aspect if only some come in. The question of 
weightage assumes a very much more important aspect if only some 
of the States come in than if they all come in. 


With reference to tlie observation of Their Highnesses that they 
have kept an open mind as regai'ds entering the two Chambers in 
the Federal Legislature, personally, speaking purely from the con- 
stitutional point of view, I think that many of our constitutional 
problems will be greatly facilitated if Eepresentatives of the States 
could come into both chambers, and I hope Their Highnesses, purely 
from tlie point of view of constitution, may come to the eoncuusion 
which we have reached on that matter. 


It seems to me, moreover, that if two legislatures are set up and 
they come into both of the Houses, the weightage may have refer- 
ence to the one and not to the other. In another Federation I 
have been studying, that of Canada, there has been weightage 
granted in the Upper House, the Senate, for Lower Canada, and 
not in the Lower House. It is possible that the British India point 
of view and the State point of view mav be reconciled if the 
question of weightage is considered with reference to one assembly 
and not with reference to both assemblies. 


T? I suggested, we' start with the idea that in the 

J^ederation the Provinces come in as such and the States come in as 
such, no question of a dominant partner arises at all, and that idea 
may be dispensed with altogether. All the units of the Federation 

status and will work on the same status to the 
extent that an All-India Federation permits them to work. 

I do not think I have anything more to say at this stage, 
you. we are very much obliged to 

I derired ^0 Some of the points of view which 

desired to place before this Sub-Committee have already been 
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^.uticipated aud dealt -with b}' luy friend, Mr. Kamaswami Muda- 
liyar, aud I am thus enabled to make my remarks much briefer 
than they would otherwise have been. The first point 1 desire to 
emphasise at this stage is that everyone on this side of the table is 
anxious that the Indian Princes should come into a real Federation, 
M' e realise that with them by our side the whole idea of the fashion- 
ing of the new India would be dilferent, and we are willing to go 
more than half-way to meet the just claims of the Princes in their 
desire to see that their internal sovereigntj’' is unafi'ected except to 
the extent to which such sovereigntt- is voluntaril}’^ surrendered by 
them tor the common benefit and for common 'purposes to the 
Federation, I am making thi.s perfectly clear because I do not 
■desire that there should be any misunderstanding or confusion of 
thought as to the attitude of Pritish India generally with reference 
to this question of Federation. The first proposition is, therefore, 
that British India, speaking generally, does not want to trespass 
upon, or to take anj* part in the internal affairs of the States, or 
to infringe their sovereignty except to the extent to which the Indian 
•States conjointly and severally surrender their sovereignty for 
-common purpose and for common good to a common machineiy. 

That having been granted, the question of the reality of the 
Federation will then depend upon the extent to which this conjoint 
nction becomes possible, and the character of the structure which we 
nre going to build will depend on the extent to which the Princes 
■come in. I can conceive of two alternatives — first, the alternative 
which has been indicated in certain newspapers and by certain 
publicists, namely, a very attenuated Federation with very small 
.groups of sul)jects being dealt with bj^ it basing. Federation solely 
upon common Legislative Policy in one or two matters. If that 
were done the Federation would be a very loose-knit one, aud the 
•.scope of it would be so limited that its effectiveness as a whole 
would become very little. 

I am therefore making an appeal at this stage to Their High- 
nesses to see to it that the Federation comprises all the subjects 
which are really of common ccncern to the whole of India, so that 
by coming into P.ie Federation they may exercise that just and 
legitimate influence upon All-India affairs, which they are entitled 
to, and British India will welcome this, and the whole of India 
will stand to gain by this procedure. 

To conceive of this Federation as comprising or dealing with 
onlv a few States and with very few points would be to handicap 
•the*^ Federation and to obstruct the full progress of the Federation 
from the point of view both of Indian States and of British India. 
My first appeal, therefore, is that in the discussions which follow 
hereafter Their Highnesses will bear in mind that only to the 
•extent to which they widen the scope of the Federal subjects will 
■they be playing that part which they hope to play in the India of 
the future. 

I am making these remarks especially on account of one oi’ two 
■observations (which I may have misunderstood) which fell from Sir 

n. T. von. I c 
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Akbar Hydavi and His Higbness of Bikaner. _ Sir^ 
tion of tbe Federation was somewliat like this : ‘ Let tne Bntisli- 
Indian portion of this Federation deal with the whole of its legis- 
lation, and exclusively look after its oryn problems. Let it h^"^® 
own two houses, or one house if it so likes. Let there b <3 a Fedeial 
Legislature, ultimate and supreme, dealing onlj- ‘'rith ^ certain 
Federal subjects in which the present British Indian Legislatures- 
will practically play a small part and have a kind of watching, 
brief.” That was the gist of his remarks as I understood them,. 
So to conceive of the Federation would, I venture to submit, be to- 
handicap or nullify the work of the Federation, My reasons for- 
saying so are these. It is impossible to conceive that in matters 
like taxation and finance the British Indian portion will not regulate- 
its procedui’e according to the model of the more advanced States 
of the world, where the lower House, the democratic assembly,, 
takes cognizance of and is practically the supreme authority in 
matters of taxation and finance. To keep away from it Federal 
Finance would be impossible and would be unacceptable. In other 
words — ^I am speaking of the present Legislative Assembly only _ as 
an illustrative example — assuming that the present Legisla-tive 
Assembly is told that " matters of federal finance will not be with- 
in its cognizance,” or that “ the ultimate decision with regard^ to- 
federal finance will be taken away from it,” such a proposition- 
will be wholly unacceptable to British India, and will also not be- 
in conformity with wha-fc may be called the more modern progres- 
sive ideas. It is, therefore, that the appeal was made yesterday to- 
their Highnesses to see to it that if possible they should have a- 
real and effective representation in both the two Houses of the- 
Federation. Sir Akbar Hydari said that the Federation ought not- 
to be conceived of as if the Indian States were coming into a- 
British Indian Legislature. That is not the view at all. Let us 
erect Federal Legislatures — one on a democratic basis and one as an 
upper House. By “ democratic basis,” I mean this — that so far as 
British India is concerned the representatives to that lower House 
■will be admitted upon a purely democratic basis and, unless and 
until the Indian States desire otlierwise, it will no doubt be a 
nominated assembly to the extent of the Indian States portion of 
that democratic House ; but nevertheless the impact of this demo- 
cracy upon the peoples and rulers of the Indian States will be- 
there, and the two houses will both function in matters of supreme 
importance like federal finance and taxation, the lower House having- 
a decisive or at least a co-equal voice. 


portion of my remarks by saving that a real 
Statef^ the participation by the Indian 
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residuary jurisdiction.” Speaking for myself, I do not agree 
witk those who think that any provincial autonomy would he real 
if the Central Government or the Central authority were entitled 
at every stage to come in and say, “ I overrule you,” or, “I do 
not agree with you,” or, “ that particular policy must be reversed.” 
That is not my idea of provincial autonomy. Residuary power or 
residuary jurisdiction, as I conceive it, is the exercise of emergency 
and extraordinary powers in matters Avhere the constitution does not 
make complete and adequate provision for all contingencies which 
may arise, and those residuary or emergency powers must be always 
in the Central authority. 

I come now to my last point. I hold very strongly the view that 
■the 150 years of the unifying and the solidifying influence of the 
British administration with regard to the varioijs provinces of 
British India mter se must be preserved consistently with this ideal 
•of provincial autonomy. In all matters of local concern and local 
■administration, the provinces or the units should be the supreme 
-arbiters and the final authorities. But there are matters in which 
'Common action and common legislation are desirable and essential. 
In order to focus attention upon these specific matters, let me give 
■some illustrations. I take the view that in civil and criminal law 
und company and commercial law it would not be wise to forget 
the need of a co-ordinating authority at the Centre so far as British 
India is concerned, just as there is at the present moment. Sir 
Muhammad Shafi spoke of the Malabar Law, where not the sister 
but the sister’s son inherits, and he said that the existence of this 
system and the Punjab customary law made it clear that there 
should not be too much uniformity. But take any state like Eng- 
land or Erance. There are peculiarities of custom and local varia- 
tions. Take India, there is the Hindu and Muhammadan Law; 
"there is the Sikh Law; there is the customary law in various parts 
•of the country. Nevertheless there are paramount matters con- 
cerned with the enactment and administration of civil and criminal 
law in regard to which, in so far as ■uniformity has been attained, 
"that uniformity must be preserved. Let me give a further illus- 
"tration. Difiiculties have arisen in other countries on account of a 
■trust or combine being legal in one part of the country and not 
legal in another part of the country. The company law may be 
■different in one State from the company law in another State and 
this has led to great complication. Criminal law and prqced'ure 
should be uniform, and as uniformity has already been attained in 
the Provinces I do not wish that tliat uniformity should be done 
•away with. In any event there should be some kind of co-ordinat- 
ing and unifying authoritv. I maintain the view adumbrated by 
the Lord Chancellor that “at some time, if not immediately, the 
•Central subjects, if I may so term them, will disappear and they 
■all might become Federal subjects, but I still hold that in any 
Federation in certain important categories ^ there must be a co- 
ordinating authority with regard to legislation and even adminis- 
tration so far as it is possible. At present that co-ordinating juris- 
Kliction is possible only to a very limited extent between the Indian 
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States and Britisli India. Tliat is because tbe Indian States are- 
sovereisn States. They are ^ 


sovereignty to a Federal authority for Federal purposes. 


Provinces are not sovereign novr, and in the future I do not object 
to their being or becoming absolutely supreme so far as local mattep. 
are concerned. To that extent they may be m’ected as quasi- 
sovereign States by virtue of the action of the Federation, but I 
still say that as between the Provinces in British India thm’e should 
be maintained a co-ordinating and unifying authority in certain 
matters of paramount importance. For that reason, theretore, 1 
agree with what fell from a px-evious speaker, that for the present 
we may have to visualise two types of Federation, one Federation 
concerning itself with the bringing together of the Indian States, 
and the rest of India (group it by Provinces if you like) as to- 
matters in which common action is possible. That ought not to. 
mean that there should uot be another Federation as between the- 
provinces, each wholly and fully autonomous as far as possible, but 
with tliis underlying idea of securing a large measure of unity and. 
uniformity, and of not jettisoning the unity that has already been, 
achieved. 

3Ir. Jinnah: As far as I am concerned, I have listened to the 
various speeches, and I cannot find so far that any principle has. 
emerged. I am very anxious that at any rate we should have some- 
definite principle in front of us. So far as British India is con- 
cerned, any alteration or modification in the constitution of the 
government of British India can be enacted by Act of Parliament. 
So far as the Indian States are concerned, they can only come into 
Federation by means of an agreement. That may be the procedure, 
but so far as British India is concerned we are still not quite clear 
as to what kind of Federation there will he in British India so far 
as the Provinces are concerned. I do not want to debate in this 
Committee, bnt one view is that the Provinces should be made 
sovereign States h\ British India. If they are made sovereign 
States they come into the Federation in the same way as tlie Indian . 
States. Then there will be only one Federation, and not a Federa- 
tion within a Federation or two Federations. lYith regard to wliafc 
fell from Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar, I do not wish to answer his 
arguments at present, because I do not think any useful purpose 
will he served. I think we fiz-st of all, therefore, ought to get to 
this point , whatever may he our difficulties so far as the Federa- 
tion of Bi-itish India or the Provinces is concerned, let us put that, 
on one side for tlie moment. The question of whether the Federa- 
tion of the Provinces of British India are to be as sovereign States 
or, to use the technical expression, » with residuary power in the 
ii'hether there sliould he a Federation w'ith a 
for the Governmeut, would I tbinli better be left cn one side 

this Federation Indian States are prepared to come into 
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it •'in liis own lieantiful language, shall we find when we come to 
deal with these subjects with regard to which the Indian Princes 
desire to come into Federation, that the Federation has been 
watered down or weakened to snch an extent that it is no Federation 
at all? Therefore, I would rather not complicate the various 
questions which we may have to consider with regard to the 
Provinces in British India. Let us at once get on with those 
subj ects which the Indian Slates are prepared to consider as matters 
of Federal concern. If we get to that, then a question will arise — 
and a very important qiiestion which has been emphasised very 
clearly by my friend Sir Muhammad Shafi and also by His High- 
ness of Bhopal. 

Then there will be the issue with which we shall be face to face, 
and that issue will be this ; To what extent you can level up the 
Provinces, or to what extent you cannot level up the Provinces. 
Therefore, Sir, I do not wish to say anything more at present on 
this, and I beg the Committee to get on with the work instead of 
debating these various interesting questions. Let us get on with 
this : to what extent the Indian States are prepared to agree to 
matters of common concern, and if we get that clearly perhaps our 
position will be far more clear than it is at present. 

I would like to say one more word, Sir, and that is this. The 
Indian States must realise this, that so far as British India is con- 
cerned we have had a definite ideal before us, and we have been 
determined that so far as British India is concerned it must go 
ahead with responsible Government in British India, and this 
demand of ours for which we have been fighting has created this 
situation, that the Indian States’ interests must be considered. I 
wish to make quite clear to my friends there, the Princes and the 
Indian States’ delegates, that we are ready and we are willing to 
meet you in every wav we can, because vdth you we shall be 
stronger and better off than without you. Ther^ore we want to 
meet you in every way we can, but let us see whether you mean 
real federation, and, if I may use your own expression, to what 
extent are you prepared to sacrifice for the good of all India. In 
that spirit I would appeal to you to discuss vdth us what are those 
subjects which you are prepared to make over to the All-India 
Federation. 

Chairvmn: Thanlc you, Mr. Jinnah. I now call upon Sardar 
Hjjal Singh. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: In deference to Mr. Jinnah’s opinion, I 
do not want to dilate upon any general remarks, but I would only 
put my crude ideas on the two or three points that were raised 
in crude language. 

As a matter of fact, the problem of federation is very peculiar 
in this country, because on the one hand we have independent 
States which have to part with a portion of their sovereignty and 
on the other hand we have the Provinces which have so far been 
under a unitary sy.stem. Federation has always been, in history, 
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a process of leveUing down a portion of the sovereignty^ of the 
independent States; it has never been a process of levelling up; 
and to the extent to which spheres of common activities are con- 
cerned the sovereign States have had to part with their sovereignty. 


So far as the Provinces are concerned, we shall have to federate 
them in a particular way. It would be rather dangerous to put 
them in an independent position like the States. The States have 
to come into the Federation on an agreement, and it will depend 
Upon tlie will of the various States to what extent tliey are prepared 
to part with their sovereignty : but we cannot reverse tbe process 
in tbe case of the Provinces so as to make them sovereign inde- 
pendent States. That would be a very dangepus process because a 
federation is created for the purpose of arriving at strength and 
unity of policy in the centre, and if we were aiming at raising the 
Provinces to the position of sovereign States we should be defeating 
the object of creating the Central Government as a strong Govern- 
ment and a Government with one polic3\ 


I can well realise, Sir, that in the case of the States there will 
he certain subjects which would be Federal subjects, and would be 
determined by the States within the Federation, and in the case of 
the Provinces there will he certain subjects which will be Central 
subjects which for the present may not be Federal subjects; but 
it does not follow that all the subjects which are at present Central 
subjects, which are not Federal subjects, may be transferred to the 
Provinces, because all the existing Central subjects are more or less 
matters of common concern to the whole of British India, and more 
or less they are subjects of common concern to the whole of India; 
and for the better government of India I should have called them 
Federal s\ihjects, but it all depends how far the States would like to 
federate on those subjects. 


The time may come when all the Central subjects may become 
Federal subjects, but we cannot yet visualise that time. But it 
would be dangerous to transfer all those subjects of common concern 
to tbe Provinces. I can well realise that the Provinces should be 
given an autonomy/ in tbe local sphere, in concerns which are of 
■only local importance, and to that extent their powers should he 
unlimited ; but I cannot conceive that matters which are of common 
concm'n, which require one uniform policy, should he transferred to 
tiie Provinces. 


_. some remarks which fell ^'■esterday from. His 

D’kaner, that it might he possible to give Federal 
Federal legislaturer-I ' may say that 
of Bp, conceive that a lower House, ’the House 

Bepie.entatives, should have nothing to do with Federal subjects. 

subiec/' 'j ^ think I spoke on that 

Chairman : There was another speaker; that is quite right. 
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Sardar Ujjal Singh: Probably I am mistaken. It is impossible 
to conceive that the House of Eepresentatives, the lower House^ 
should have nothing to do with Federal subjects. As a matter of 
fact, even the limited number of Federal subjects are of very great 
importance — for example, currency and coinage, or the tariff and 
customs. They are subjects on which the representatives of Britisli 
India, the democratic representatives, would like to have a great 
voice, and effective voice; so the best course would be to have one 
Federal legislature consisting of two Houses, in which the States 
would be represented both in the lower and in the upper House. 

Then would come the question of representation and of weight- 
age. I do not regard the weightage to the States — as has already 
been pointed out % Sir Hamaswami Aijmr — as that in Canada and 
in other countries too, wliere in one House certain elements have 
been given weightage, yet in the Lower House, the House of 
Hepresentatives, they are represented on a population basis. But 
there is one question which should not be lost sight of from the 
point of view of British India. I do not say that I have got any 
great fear or feeling on that ground, but there is a feeling present 
in the mind of British India that if, for the present, in the lower 
House, or even in the upper House, the Provinces, should their send 
their representatives or the whole of India by their general con- 
stituencies should send tlieir representatives on a wide franchise, 
they would be representatives of the people, whereas the States 
would be sending their nominees to the very same legislatures, and 
they would be the nominees of the rulers of the various States. 
The feeling is that if a large weightage were given to the States in 
both the Houses it would be a sort of impediment in the way of the 
British Indian representatives of the people in achieving their 
object in the more progressive manner in wbicli they would like to 
achieve it. I have only put forward tliat idea — ^that there is a 
feeling in the minds of some of the British Indian representatives, 
and from that point of view the States should not press for any 
great weightage in the House of representatives. Another point is 
this, that the States would be the gainer to the extent that in some 
of the problems in regard to which, righthy or wrongly, they have 
not been having any voice, they would be having a great influence 
in the future Federal legislature. For example, in Customs they 
have not been having any voice so far, but in the Federal Legis- 
lature they would be exercising a great influence in determining 
the questions of tariffs and customs; so that that would be a gain 
to the States as well . 

Therefore, in considering all these questions I would beg the 
States not to harp too much upon their sovereignty. Of course, 
the internal sovereignty would he guaranteed, but they do under- 
stand. I believe, and they must understand that when they come 
into federation they do part with a portion of their sovereignty to 
the extent to which it affects Federal subjects. 

Chairman: Thank you. Sir. I am very much obliged to you 
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Mr. Jayakar : I do not want to take a long time, because I am 
anxious that we should get on with the most important question— 
namely, on what subjects the Indian Princes are prepared to feder- 
ate. That, I think, is the most important question. I shall not, 
therefore, waste the time of this assembly in talking about points 
which are more or less remotely connected with the question we 
have in front of us. 

A great deal of what I wanted to say has been anticipated by the 
speech of my friend the Diwan Mudaliyar and Sir C. P. Eama- 
Bwami Aiyar. Nor do I propose to speak of the two legislative 
Houses or with the suggestion that the Princes should come into one 
or both of them. I shall only say one thing, wdiich I would like 
Their Highnesses to remember — ^that as at present constituted the 
lower House — meaning the Indian Legislative Assembly — is seized 
of all the questions which will become Pederal. At present under 
our constitution it is a popular House, and it is extremely jealous 
of its rights and privileges. The component elements of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly are democratic in the main, and all these 
subjects, which in course of time, as the result of our deliberations 
here, vidll become Pederal, are at present in the purview and under 
the dominion of this popular House. Any scheme of federation, 
therefore, which the Princes are willing to join, which has the 
effect of removing from the purview of this House all these impor- 
tant questions, if I may say so with great modesty, has no chance 
■of being accepted in British India. That must be taken, if I may 
■say so without undue emphasis, as the cardinal fact on which we 
haye^ to proceed. If we are to make our constitution acceptable to 
British India it must be a constitution which does not deprive,- the';, 
lower central House of those subjects of all-India impoi’tanee, of 
which at present it is possessed. Therefore the Princes will ha've 
to consider and I am one of those who would give them the greatest 
freedom and liberty on that point — on what subjects they will 
mderate; and accordingly the next important question is, in which 
House they will have their representatives. If I. may venture upon 
a lumble suggestion. Sir, — I am only making one individual sug- 
p&tion as a humble member of this gathering — ^perhaps it would be 
™®r6ly putting it for the consideration of the Pi’inces, 
without any emphasis on ib-that if you take the fact that all 
I lese impoitant questions cannot be removed, in any scheme which , 
IS to be made acceptable to British India, from the decision of thd 
mwer Jlouse, then perhaps it may be desirable that the Indian 
1 imces representatives should come into the lower House. I ’ do 
he eWfo/l elected ; they may be nominated, they may 

concerned ’wdb ®^osen in any other way. We are not 

Princes tn internal question for the 

would be hptt ^ Y ^ concerned with is that perhaps it 
lower House their representatives should come into the' 

the Princes to merely making a humble .suggestion for 

fact on whicli T L ^ concerned with one important 

.VO.,; “we r'" 

P ‘ e to Biitish India you cannot remove these 
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important questions from tlie consideration of tlie lower House. 
Whetlier you will give the upper House, lor the sake of tlie Princes, 
a concurrent voice in these matters, or a supervising voice, that is 
a matter of detail with which I am not concerned. We will wait 
and see what the Princes themselves think. But I must lay 
emphasis on the fact that you cannot wliolly remove these important 
questions from the lower House. 

Sir Akhar Ilydari; For consideration or decision by the lower 
House? 

il/r. Jayakar: I do not say by the lower House alone; it may 
be a joint decision of the two. That is a matter of detail on wdiich 
I am quite open to argument; but you cannot take them from the 
consideration of the lower House. 

Then, Sir, I am very anxious, as my friend Mr. Jinnah is, that 
we should get on with the busine'is, and I am therefore anxious that 
we should dissociate these two important questions — namely, the 
Princes’ Federation and the Federation of the Provinces — with the 
Central Government, otherwise we shall get into a confusion. I 
theiefore reciprocate the wish of Mr. Jinnah that for the present 
we should apply our minds to the Princes’ Federation, leaving 
open the question as to how British India will federate within 
itself. I somewhat differ from the views expressed by previous 
speakers. I hold the opinion somewhat strongly that British India 
as a unit should federate with the Indian States, either together or 
individually. However, that is a matter on which it is possible 
to arrive at a via media by having the kind of Federation through 
the Provinces which will constitute British India into one unit. 
That is a matter on which I do not wish to bo dogmatic, but I wish 
to sound one note of caution — ^that after we ascertain from the 
Indian Princes how they will federate (and I am quite prepaied to 
allow them to retain many of the sovereign rights), after the Princes 
come in in a manner in which they retain many of their sovereign 
rights. aboTit which I will not be dogmatic, I would sound a note 
of caution by saying that after this feder.ation is achieved on paper 
it must not be made the basis of asking for the Provinces in future 
the same kind of sovereign rights. 

The analogy between the Indian Princes and the Sovereigns is a 
dangerous analogy, and I wish even at this stage to sound a 
cautionary note. If the Indian Princes come into the Federation 
on a footing of sovereign or quasi-sovereign rights, that must not be 
the basis later on for asking for analogous rights for the Provinces. 
Historically, the Provinces of British India are different from the 
Indian States. As a previous speaker very wisely remarked, at the 
present moment the Indian States are sovereign States; their 
subjects are not British India subjects; they owe a certain dynastic 
allegiance to the Crown, but they cannot be said to be anything 
else than sovereign States, within certain limits. They come into 
the Federation on an entirely different basis from that on which thf> 
Provinces come in. The Provinces at the moment are not sovereign , 
though they may be made so by the scheme of Federation; and any 
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Mr. Jayakar : I do not want to take a long time, because I am 
anxious that we should get on with the most important q^uestion — 
namely, on wbat subjects tbe Indian Princes are prepared to feder- 
ate. Pbat, I think, is the most important question. I shall not, 
therefore, waste the time of this assembly in talking about points 
which are more or less remotely connected with the question we 

have in front of us. • • , i ■. xi, 

A great deal of what I wanted to say has been anticipated bj^ the 
speech of my friend the Diwan Mudaliyar and Sir C. P. Raina- 
Bwami Aiyar. Nor do I propose to speak of the two legislative 
Houses or with the suggestion that the Princes should come into one 
or both of them. I shall only say one thing, which I would like 
Pheir Highnesses to remember — that as at present constituted the 
lower House — ^meaning the Indian Legislative Assembly — is seized 
of all the questions which will become Pederal. At present under 
our constitution it is a popular House, and it is extremely jealous 
of its rights and privileges. The component elements of the Indian 
JiBgislative Assembly are democratic in the main, and all these 
subjects, which in course of time, as the result of our deliberations 
here, will become Pederal, are at present in the purview and under 
the dominion of this popular House. Any scheme of federation, 
therefore, which the Princes are willing to join, which has the 
■effect of removing from the purview of this House all these impor- 
tant questions, if I may say so with great modesty, has no chance 
•of being accepted in British India. That must be taken, if I may 
,say so without undue emphasis, as the cardinal fact on which we 
have to proceed. If we are to make our constitution acceptable to 
British India it must be a constitution whicli does not deprive the 
lower central House of those subjects of all-India importance of 
which at present it is possessed. Therefore the Princes will have 
to consider — and I am one of those who would give them the greatest 
freedom and liberty on that point — on what subjects they will 
federate ; and accordingly the next important question is, in which 
House they will have their I'epresentatives. If I .may venture upon 
a liumble siiggestiou, Sir, — I am only making one individual sug- 
gestion as a humble member of this gathering — ^perhaps it would be 
better — I am merelj' putting it for the consideration of the Princes, 
without any emphasis on it — that if you take the fact that all 
these important questions cannot be removed, in any scheme which 
is to be made acceptable to British India, from the decision of the 
lower House, then perhaps it may be desirable that the Indian 
I nuces representatives should come into the lower House. I do 
not care how tliey are elected; they may be nominated, they may 
be elected, or they may be chosen in any other way. We are not 
wncerned with that, because that is an internal question for the 
1 rinces to decide ; but what I am concerned with is that perhaps it 
vould be better that their representatives should come into the 
lover House also. I am merely making a humble suggestion for 
t 10 i nnces to consider. I am only concerned with one important 
3act, on winch I lay the greatest emphasis — ^that if you want to make 
■'■OUT scheme arreptable to British India you cannot remove these 
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important questions from tlie consideration of the lower House. 
Whether you will give the upper House, for the sake of the Princes, 
a concurrent voice in these matters, or a supervising voice, that is 
a matter of detail with which I am not concerned. We will wait 
and see what the Princes themselves think. But I must lay 
emphasis on the fact that you cannot wholly remove these important 
questions from the lower House. 

Svr Akhar Hydari; Por consideration or decision hy the lower 
House ? 

Mr. J ayaJcar : I do not saj'^ by the lower House alone ; it may 
be a joint decision of the two. That is a matter of detail on which 
I am quite open to argument; but you cannot talce them from the 
consideration of the lower House. 

Then, Sir, I am very anxious, as m}'^ friend Mr. Jinnah is, that 
we shoiild get on with the business, and I am therefore anxious that 
we should dissociate these two important questions — ^namely, the 
Princes’ Federation and the Federation of the Provinces — with the 
Central Government, otherwise we shall get into a confusion. I 
therefore reciprocate the wish of Mr. Jinnah that for the present 
we should apply our minds to the Princes’ Federation, leaving 
open the question as to how British India will federate within 
itself. I somewhat differ from the views expressed by previous 
speakers. I hold the opinion somewhat strongly that British India 
as a unit should federate with the Indian States, either together or 
individually. However, that is a matter on which it is possible 
to arrive at a via media by having the kind of Federation through 
the Provinces, which will constitute British India into one unit. 
That is a matter on which I do not wish to be dogmatic, but I wish 
to sound one note of caution — ^that after we ascertain from the 
Indian Princes how they will federate (and I am quite prepared to 
allow them to retain many of the sovereign rights), after the Princes 
come in in a maimer in which they retain many of their sovereign 
rights, about which I will not be dogmatic, I would sound a note 
of caution by saying that after this federation is achieved on paper 
it must not be made the basis of asking for the Provinces in future 
the same kind of sovereign rights. 

The analogy between the Indian Princes and the Sovereigns is a 
dangerous analogy, and I wish even at this stage to sound a 
cautionary note. If the Indian Princes come into the Federation 
on a footing of sovereign or quasi-sovereign rights, that must not be 
the basis later on for asking for analogous rights for the Provinces. 
Historically, the Provinces of British India are different from the 
Indian States. As a previous speaker very wisely remarked, at the 
present moment the Indian States are sovereign States ; their 
subjects are not British India subjects; they owe a certain dynastic 
allegiance to the Crown, but they cannot be said to be anything 
else than sovereign States, within certain limits. They come into 
the Federation on an entirely different basis from that on which the 
Provinces come in. The Provinces at the moment are not sovereign , 
though they may be made so by the scheme of Federation; and am’ 
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attempt to put the Provinces and the Indian States on the same 
footing, or any argument based on the analogy of the Indian States 
for sovereignty for the Provinces, would be very unwise. 

We must leave to the Indian Princes perfect freedom, because 
they are the best judges of what they are prepared to do. I am 
one of those who hold the view that it should be left entirely to the 
Princes, but I should like to make one appeal to them, and I hope 
it will not be misunderstood. If they are really anxious to help 
British India, I should like to point out to them that the larger 
the Federation the better will be the help and the more substantial 
will be the help. As to where they can come in, they are the 
best judges; I have never been in an Indian State myself, though 
I have many friends among the Indian Princes. With that appeal 
I leave it to them to decide on what Federal subjects they think 
they can come in and on what the}’^ cannot. 

//.//. The Nawah of Bhopal: I want to make just a few remarks, 
in order to clear the ground; I wish to deal with certain of the 
observations to which we have listened, and I shall deal "with them 
in the order in which the members spoke. 

With regard to what Sir Muhammad iShafi. said, he referred to 
the Moutagu-Chelmsford scheme, and I should like to point out 
that we had no say in the formation of the policy which was laid 
down by Mr. Montagii and the Government of India. That is a 
point which I wish to bring out in connection with the reference 
which Sir Muhammad Shafi made. The picture may have been 
painted, but it was painted without a sitting being given by the 
Princes, and I think it was more or less an imaginary one. In the 
circumstances it may be a very good picture, but as it turned out 
so far as the Princes are concerned it was entirely lifeless. 

The same thing has happened with regard to the Simon Report, 
in which we are not concerned at all. It only happened at a later 
stage that Sir John Simon thought we might come in, and we have 
come in and we are sitting here. Of course, I entirely agree with 
Sir JIuhammad Shufi. that to begin with the fewer the subjects of 
common concern the better it will be, speaking for myself. 


My friend Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliyar referred to loyalty to the 
Crown. It is hardly necessary for me to refer to our loyalty to the 
Crown, but there is one point I want to make clear. We have not 
claimed and do not intend to claim anything as the price of our 
loyalty. That is an entirely different matter. Our claim for 
ueightage which His Highness of Bikaner made yesterday was 
)ased entirely on other grounds, Buch, for instance, as our historic 
importance, our past connections with the Mogul Empire and our 
present connections with the Crown — ^not the question of loyalty, 
le other questions — and the question of onr independent status 
m P^jf’cal life of India, as well as many other matters which 
ouglu to be taken mto consideration: 


difficulties with regard to 
mrmity of laws, with which we are not directly concerned and 
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•wliicli are questions for Britisli India, so I shall not refer to that. 
Of course, Ave have said over and over again that we should not 
be levelled down ; if there is to be any levelling we should like to be 
levelled up rather than down. 

As regards weightage, perhaps there was a little misunder- 
standing; the position may need to be cleared up. I entirely agree 
with my friend that it would be all the more necessary if only a 
few of the States joined to begin with that there should be some 
weightage, but the question of weightage is raised by us in any 
case, for the reasons I have pointed out with regard to political 
status and so on. 

I welcome, of course, Sir O’. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s statement 
that he is ready to go more than half-way. I think we are also 
working in the same spirit. We are all willing as far as possible 
to federate on matters which are of All-India concern, as he 
pointed out: but there is the question of revenue, of financial 
federation, to which I should like to refer. When the question 
of Central finance is under consideration it must be remembered 
that we require certain revenues for carrying on our administra- 
tion, and when we are discussing the question that point must 
be kept in mind, as well as the fact that, according to our way 
of looking at it, nearly 33 per cent, of the revenues which we 
ought to get do not come to us. We have suffered in many ways 
by losing that income. One of the reasons why in certain areas 
the population is going down' and industry is not thriving lies 
in the fact that nearly 33 per cent, of the revenues which ought 
to be ours go into the exchequer of British India and are used 
there. As I say, when financial matters are discussed that point 
must be borne in mind. 

I am largely in agreement with what Mr. Jinnah has said, but, 
as we have emphasised over and over again, we must know with 
whom we are federating. In that respect I want to make one 
point clear, namely that we will only federate with a federated 
British India and not with British India as one solid unit. 

Mr. Sastri: May I ask whether that is the opinion of the 
Princes as an Order, or your own opinion? 

H.H. The Nawab of Bhopal: It is my opinion, but I think my 
Order is of opinion that the British India with which we will 
federate must be a federated British India. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: We prefer federating with 
a federated India, and their own internal arrangements will be 
discussed here. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bhopal: We want to federate with a 
federated British India, 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Not with India as it is at 
present. 

Mr. Jinnah: May I ask a question? Does Tour Highness say 
that you will first take up the question of how British India should 
be Pederated? 
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11. E. The Nawah <?/ Bho]jal: Iv^o; I merely want to point 
^ut that when we federate with British India it is presumed that 
it will he a federated British India, and not India as it is at pre- 
sent as a solid imit with a unitaiy Government. 

iV-r. Jinnah: I took it for granted, Sir, that India would not 
be under a unitary Government. . j 

E.Il. The Nawah of Bhopal: I only wanted to make my posi- 
tion clear. 


With regard to my friend Sardar Gjjal Singh, there will be 
some difference of opinion with him because he has applied the 
guillotine in the beginning t He pointed out the States might 
he levelled down, a position against which all of us^ have spoken 
and taken our stand. We want to point out that it must be a 
process of levelling up and not of levelling down as far as we are 
concerned. Then he referred to a question about our not harping 
on our sovereignty. There is no question of our hpping on our 
sovereignty at all ; we are asking for what we consider to be our 
legitimate rights in any constitution. India as a whole and 
British India as a self-governing unit to-day has no real voice_ so 
far in such matters; they are asking for it, and we are also asking 
for it: so it is not a question of sovereignty but a question of 
how ive may be able to govern ourselves consistently with our 
identity being preserved. The question should be looked at, there- 
fore, from that point of view and not from the point of view of 
tlie States harping on their sovereignty. 

With regard to what Mr. Jayakar said, we quite see the force 
of the argument that the Lower House should have its voice. 

Chairman : We shall come to that when we discuss that point. 

//.//. The Nawah of Bhopal : As the discussions go on, when 
wc come to that point I think we shall trv to solve that question 
in a way which will suit all sides. 


T should like to make the same appeal to British India as 
Mr. Jayakar has made to us, and ask the representatives of British 
India to consider us as their friends who are sitting round the 
table to evolve a constitution which will be a strong constitution, 
useful for all and for the benefit of India as a whole. We hope 
we shall aiTive at successful results in that respect. 

E.H. The Maharaja of BiJianer: I want us to get on as 
quickly as possible, and I do not propose to go over all the ground 
covered hy the various speakers or over some of the points touched, 
on by His Highness^ of Bhopal, though I fear some little over- 
apping may be inevitable. I do not consider it proper for me to 
loucli on the purely British India aspects of the question, since 
1 hose arc matters^ which can naturally best he dealt with W our 
nemls from British India, who are the persons chiefly concerned. 
AH that we have to look at_in any matter referring to” the Central 

Provincial Governments, so far as anything 

whetherTf' ^ I Pederation is concerned, is 

hether it affects the Stales in any way. as might be the case with 
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regard to certain Provinces on wliose Lorders our States lie. On 
such, matters we migh.t liave to say something, hut the rest is 
naturally for British India to deal with. 

In the first place, it is due to our British India friends that 
I should express our gratitude for and gratification at the courtesy, 
.sympathy and understanding they have displayed. I do not think 
much dmereuce of opinion has really been expressed. What mis- 
givings there may be are probably due to either side not fully 
understanding exactly what we have in view, and that will prob- 
abl}’^ be elicited in the course of oui- discussions. 

However, it is uecessaiy to emphasise, with reference to ceidain 
observations which have been made, that the States are there; 
we are not harping on our sovereignty, but we have that 
.sovereignty. British India, if I may say so with all respect, has 
everything to gain, but the States are losing their sovereignty and 
are willingly surrendering it in certain respects. They are taking 
risks which may be grave or which may be small, but we, as the 
custodians of the rights of our States and our subjects, are bound 
to see that our legitimate interests are reasonably safeguarded, 
and we have a desire which is natural to all human beings, the 
•desire to live and to exist. We have to see to that. 

We do not want to make this a sham Federation; we shall tp' 
to make it as real as possible. But we have to ask for certain 
safeguards, and we do want to go cautiously. We want to have 
as limited a list of common subjects as is possible, but we do not 
want to limit it to such an extent as to leave out any subjects 
which it is essential the Federation should deal with. We 
.are coming into this Federation as equal partners, and we do 
not want to limit it to the extent of making its working impossible. 

I do not think we need be frightened by the analogy of Prussia 
or bj’ talk of domination, because, as we have said, we want to 
come in as equal partners. I think there is a good deal of mis- 
understanding about the question of weightage, which His 
Highness of Bhopal has mentioned. I should like to read out to 
you what I said on that subject yesterday. What I said yesterday 
'.was this: — 

“ There is only one other point which I specially want to 
mention arising out of what you said in your preliminary 
observations. It is on the matter of the I'epresentation of the 
States. We wish, when claiming an effective voice and repre- 
.sentatiou in the Federal institutions, to emphasise the 
importance and need — in justice to the States and their sub- 
jects — ^that the representation of the States should not be 
based merely on area or population alone, but that regard 
must also be had to their internal sovereignty, their relations 
with the Crown, their political importance as one of the two 
separate great entities of India and also, to quote from the 
Simon Eeport, ‘ Their existence and influence and the 
■Crown’s obligation in regard to them 
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And now, Sii', weiglitage is not claimed m regard to tlie Lower- 
House or in regard to tire Upper House, but it is claimed on tbese-. 
crounds, because tbe States are in a certain minority. I believe, 
if Bui-ma goes out tbe area of tbe States will be something, like- 
42 per cent. Wbat we wanted to say about weigbtage was tbatr 
in view of all tbese points, and of certain other obvious considerar- 
tions, it cannot merely be either on tbe population of British. 
India on tbe one band and tbe States on tbe other, or on their" 
respective areas. 

With reference to tbe point whether all tbe States will come 
in or not, we realise that if a majority of tbe States do not come 
in tbe matter will be different, but I think a great deal will depend 
on tbe kind of Federation that we can evolve, and tbe agree- - 
ment we come to. If, as we hope, — and we are going to contri- 
bute towards it — it is a settlement fair to British India and to- 
tbe States, and it is acceptable, as we will try to make it, then I 
have little doubt personally that a great majority of tbe States- 
will be willing to enter into tbe Federation. If it is imprac- 
ticable, well then, naturally, you cannot expect tbe- States- to 
come in, but I boj>e we are all going to contribute towards making; 
it a good Federation, and therefore I hope that the majority of 
tbe States will come in. 

I do not want to touch too much on the subject of the Lower- 
House, because that is a matter which -we- shall have to discuss as- 
tbings go on. It has already been said on behalf of all o£ us- 
that we have come here with an open mind, and. I do nob want 
to say anytliing finally irrevocable; but personally I must confess- 
that we have been thinking of this from 1917 onwards, and tbere- 
is a natural reluctance on tbe part of the States to come into a. 
Lower House, for reasons which are obvious. It would be very 
difficult for tbe States to keep out of general’ discussions many 
of which would be on the purely domestic affairs of British India, 
and we fear there would be a corresponding interference in the* 
domestic affairs of the States. We need not argue that at tbe 
present moment. Personally I do not think it' will be in the 
interests of British India or of the States for the States to bave- 
a voice in their domestic affairs. My friend Mr. layakar talked 
^the risk of removing important questions from tbe Lower House. 
We realise that, aud we will have to discuss it. There are essen-- 
tial subjects which the Lower House may have to deal with, like- 
I'lnance;^ and here I want to say that we have not yet touched' 
on questions of Finance and Fiscal matters, in which tbe States- 
arc deeply interested, because those are subjects- which will) arise- 


k L ^^Link there- 

he the speakers as regards- 

tlic leprescntation or "the representatives of the States. We are- 

fontXTof liddmg of anyone, even the illustribns repre- 

- up with the Croun, and our loyalty has been proven- in- many 
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]periods of stress and storm, bnt we are tlie custodians of tlie rights 
of our people, and any representatiyes going from our States are 
not going to speak or do anything at the bidding of anybody, 
-except to represent and try to safeguard the interests of the States 
and their peoples. Their representatives will be the chosen repre- 
sentatives not of the Princes but of the Governments of the States. 
I hope that bogey will be removed from the minds of any section 
in British India that may entertain it, and I was glad to hear 
the disclaimer of so many of my friends on that side. 

With regard to the questions of deadlocks, majorities and so 
on, I suppose all these questions will come up later. 

Chairman : I want, if you will allow me, to put before you 
certain questions which I will ask you to bear in mind before 
we come to the Subjects. I want if possible, subject to your kind 
consideration, when we have done the Subjects to discuss them in 
the following order : — 

(1) What are to be the component elements of the Federation? 
You know the different views — a Federated British India and 
ihe Princes, or the Provinces and the Princes; whether the 
Provinces would or would not be sovereign States. What are 
•to be the component elements of the Federation — States and Pro- 
vinces, or States and British India. 

(2) Will there be two Chambers or one Chamber, and as an 
anciliaiy to that question, Will the Princes sit in one or both? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Our representatives. 

Chairman : I have put in my notes, Will the Princes or their 
Representatives sit in both or in one. 

(3) What is to happen as to the classes of Central Authority? 
Those are particularly chosen words. Is there to be a Federal 
Authority which deals with all subjects, or is there to be in addi- 
tion to that a Central Authority which deals with British India 
subjects only; and depending to some extent upon that. 

(4) What are to be the Federal Subjects and what are to be 
the Central Subjects? You will see that most of these questions 
suggest two alternatives. There are two different components of 
the Federation, the two Chambers, the two classes of Authority, 
the two classes of Subjects. 

(5) Are you to have a few Subjects at first with power to add 
trom time "to time, or is it better to have as many Subjects as 
possible now? 

(6) Powers of Executive and Legislature. These are, most of 
them, contained in Mr, Sapru’s speech, and they are this class 
of question : what are the provisions to be for a deadlock between 
the two houses, if it comes about? He instanced the Czecho- 
slovakian and the South African models. What is to be the rela- 
tion of the Legislature to the Executive? Is there to be a speci- 
•fied number of votes for a Vote of Hon-C'onfidence? Is there to 
be an Executive responsible to both Houses, and so on. These 
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details of procedure u-e shall get dourn to 'vrhen we come to that, 
part of our discussion. 

(7) What is to happen to the present Houses and their jurisdic- 
tion?'^ We know what Mr; Jayakar has said with regard to that, 
and Their Highnesses have put very clearly their views with regard, 
to this question. 

(8) The sovereignty of the Princes. They drew _ attention,, 
first, to the paramountcy question; secondly, that their subjects, 
are not British subjects, and thirdly, that they must be co-equal 
partners; and tliere "was a more detailed point of Sii' Akbar s 
as to a safeguard against snap votes. What I want to say finally 
is this. We are very anxious to help you and to restore peace 
and prosperity to India, but it chiefly depends upon you and to- 
the greatest measure of agreement you can get in this Sub-Com- 
mittee. Forgive me saying quite bluntly one thing. We have 
a great chance, but we shall only be able to realise it provided 
everybody realises that you cannot get your own way in eve^- 
thing. May I make a quotation from a very old book, which, 
contains the wisdom of the East although it happens to be ow 
Great Book here in the West which we follow in our religion. 
The quotation is this : “ How can two walk together unless they 
be agreed? ” If you will come into the greatest measure of 
agreement, we shall realise our ambitions, but again let me beg- 
j'ou to remember that it mainly depends upon you. We are- 
anxious to help. We will do everything we can, and if all of us- 
throw our brains into the common pool, and if we all of us 
remeiuber the views of others as well as our own, we shall come, 
I believe, to a satisfactoi-y conclusion on this difficult subject. 

It seems to be your general idea, and it certainly is in agree- 
ment with mine, that we should come to these Subjects at once. 
Which are to be the Federal or the Central Subjects? We need 
not divide them into these two categories at present. Let us 
see if we can come to a conclusion with regard to them, and I 
think I am not making a rash prophecy when I say that if you 
come to an agreement upon that you will have a very sure and 
certain guide as to the answer to most of the questions which fall 
to your determination. 


KiiW°Mc m followed in irhicli the present list of Central' 

Schedule I) was considered in detail. The 
infSs in the Appendix of the Snh-Com- 

record renrnaiip nature of the discussion the follo-iring 

upon questions of 7rincb)le® verbatim reports which touch 


Posts, Telegraphs, etc. 

kiJk'F' of-BiJenner: It is poliev in regard to 

TcStions'^'''r some States' have t#eir owi 

we hove Hyderabad have their own post offices 

. ve had a very long revision of policy in our Princes 
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Chamber Standing Committee -with the Government of Indiat 
about telegraphs and posts. So it is policy in regard to posts and 
telegraphs. We thought that internal telephones, unless they- 
were trunk lines, should be matters for the States. 

Col. HaJisar : I take it that the policy includes legislation. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : - Policy and legislation. 

Col. Ilaksar; Posts and telegraphs, including wireless- 
installations. 

Chairman: Then are we’ to put “Policy as regards posts, 
telegraphs, trunk telephones and wireless installations ”? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Yes, trunk telephones,, 
because some States have purely internal telephones. 

Mr. Sastri: If we only say policy and legislation regarding 
these subjects, would it be open to the Federal authority to estab- 
lish post offices within the territory of Native States? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I think you have got them 
already in most places. There is a regular procedure about them. 
They write and ask us. 

Sir Akhar Hydari: That would be determined by the policy 
that we implement. 

Mr. Sastri : I am afraid the words used will be too wide. 

Col. Haksar : I will tell you the implication of those words, 
policy and legislation. So far as policy is concerned it would 
not be a question of opening a post office here or a post office 
there, it would be a question of whether, for example, you would 
have competitive carrier lines, whether you would use the rail- 
ways as you are using them to-day without making any payment 
to the railways for the purposes of carrying your posts, whether 
you would perait, by contracts, private motor car services to com- 
pete with the railways, which so far cany the mails. Those 
would be questions of policy. Then there is the question of post- 
age itself — ^u'hether it would be a one anna postage, or whether- 
it would be a two anna postage. Ai present the postage is a 
one anna postage — call it a penny postage. If, as was suggested' 
the other day, the scale of postage should be raised by one anna 
to two annas, you would have to legislate to do it, because you 
have got the Post Office Act to-day, which prescribes the rate. 

Mr. Sastri: Now I understand the meaning of the words policy 
and legislation. 

Col. Haksar : But the question you raised was, what is the 
present position? The present position is that except in cases of 
conventional States you do, at the request of the States, open 
post offices where they think a post office is wanted, or if inde- 
pendently you think or have found that there is sufficient postal 
traffic in a -particular area, you, with the corlsent of the State, 
proceed to open a post office. So the question of opening post 
offices neither arises, nor would it present any difficulty. Have- 
you any other doubt about it? 



Mr Sastri: I am not yet clear in my mind. Supposing there 
is a question of an expansion or a contractmn of postal facilities 
or the opening of fresh telegraph offices. Would that be covered 
by this expression that we use, or would it not? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Policy is now a matter of 
arrangement, and we may revise our policy. 

Col. Haksar : Perhaps it is simpler to put it to Mr. Sastei 
in this way. You have a Telegraph Act to-day. Take telegraphs 
apart from posts. You have a Telegraph Act which enables you 
to-day to open telegraph offices where you like except in States. 
If you tallc about post offices, the States which are called the con- 
ventional States have their own postal departments. 


Mr. Sastri: But why should there be any difierence if the Post 
Office comes under Pederated subjects? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Because some States may 
want to keep their postal arrangements as they are now. 

Col. Haksar : It is not safe to assume just now that the States 
would be ready to give up their present privileges. Mind you, it 
is a question of money for the States that have conventions and 
under the conventions maintain their own postal departments. 
They do derive a revenue by the use of postage stamps. 

Mr. Sastri: Those conventions relate to the present system. 
There is no occasion for a convention of that character, when the 
subject is a federal subject, and you must bear that in mind. 

H.H. The, Maharaja of Bikaner : That infringes on the fiscal 
point that we take up, because we might lose a substantial revenue. 

Col. Haksar : What I am saying supports what you say. It 
follows from making posts and telegraphs a Pederal subject that 
most of tlie post offices in the country are federal post offices. 
All the revenues derived from post offices are federal revenues, 
assuming that you assign the post office revenue to federal finance. 


H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: We are fighting that at 
present in the States. They have post and telegraph offices in 
the States, and all the revenue goes to the British Indian fund. 


Sir Akhar Hydari: I think Mr. Sastri has raised a veiy 
important question, and I hope that throughout our discussions, 
when we come to discuss these subjects, we shall be glad to know 
what they understand to be the content of that subject, and 
whether ii< their opinion we attenuate it to the extent that it is 
^t worth having, because then we should reconsider our position. 
With regard to post offices, so far as I understand one question 
is whether the Indian States which have their own post offices 
postage stamps will be required to give them up 
v£ this 15 made a Yederal subject. That- is No. 1. The second 
is whether the post offices that they have got, which are now 
admmis ered by their own Government, will continue to be so 
admmis ered. or whether they will he asked to give up that 
administration. That is No. 2. The third question which Mr!. 
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Sastri lias raised in this : just at present, British post offices and 
Indian State offices exist side by side in Indian State territory? 
now which will he the authority which will decide whether a new 
post office should he opened in an Indian State or vice versa in 
British territory — ^whether that will he determined hy the Bederali 
body, or whether it will he in accordance with a series of regula,- 
tions which may he decided upon h'y the Federal body. 

Chairman: Yes. I am very much obliged to Sir Akhar., Hfe; 
has put it very clearly, 

{The suh'Committee adjourned at 1-15 p.m.) 


Peoceedings oe the Third Meeting of shb-Oommittee No. 1’. 

(Federad Structure) held on Wednesday, 3ud December, 

1930, AT 11 A.M. AND 2-30 P.M. 

Chairman : The Post Office is a very important question,, 
because it raises at once the whole subject of a Federal system. 
Therefore, I think we must at once come to grips with what is^ 
meant by a Federal system, and what exactly people are prepared! 
to do with regard to coming into a Federal system. If you will 
forgive me reading an extract, I think it will be extremely use- 
ful to you. I have been looking up the subject in the-* 
Encyclopsedia Britannica, the eleventh edition. Some of you may 
wish to look at it. You can get it at any of the Libraries. I am 
not referring to the latest edition, because I think the matter 
is better put in the eleventh edition the last edition but one. 
There is a very good article on Federal Government in that edition. 
It sets out in the course of that article a number of general 
matters, and then it goes on to discuss quite briefly the nature of 
the Federal system of Switzerland and the other Federal systems - 
of the United States of America, Canada and Australia. You will' 
find it very useful if I may venture to suggest it to you, to look at 
that article. You Imow perfectly well that as far as I am con- 
cerned I agree with you in wanting to give the fullest possible- 
scf>pe to the aspirations of India, but we must now come down to- 
a concrete thing. It i.s no longer any use talking at large. May 
I read to you exactly what is said as to the meaning of a Federal' 
Government; I think you will find it very useful: — 

“ Federal Government. A form of Government of which the- 
essential principle is that there is a union of two or more States 
under one central body for certain permanent common objects. 
In the most perfect form of Federation the States agree ” (and I 
want to call particular attention to this) “ to delegate to a 
supreme Federal Government certain powers or functions inherent 
in themselves in their sovereign or separate capacity, and the ■ 
Federal Government in turn in the exercise of those specific 
powers acts directly not only on the communities making up the 
Federation but on each individual citizen.” Please follow the - 
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next sentence ■whicli is all-important. I am sure you will forgive 
me reading this because it goes to the heart of the matter. 

“ So far as concerns the residue of powers unallotted to the 
•central or federal authority, the separate States retain unimpaired, 
tljeir individual sovereignty, and tlie citizens of a Federation 
consequently owe a double allegiance — one to the State and one 
to the Federal Government.” , 

I want to stop there a moment. Of course that only means 
to the Federal Government in respect of those matters which are 
iederalised. I very much hope that in the categories which we 
.are drawing up .it will he found possible to carry out that, and 
that in certain matters everybody will owe an allegiance^ to the 
Federal Government. It may be necessary to make certain safe- 
guards with regard to that allegiance; we can discuss that later 
on, but I want at once to raise the question by putting a concrete 
example; in fact I am going to put two concrete examples, 
but I am going to put this one first, and I will ask Colonel 
Haksar to deal with it. Assume for the sake of argument that 
the Postmaster at Hyderabad is guilty of defalcation — ^that he 
has taken the money out of the till ; who is going to prosecute, and 
wlio is going to dismiss? There is a concrete question, and we 
must come down to tiutacks. Here is the Postmaster of 
Hyderabad. By the hypothesis I am putting to you, he is guilty 
■of a crime. He is also guilty of a crime against the Post Office. 
What is to happen? I am going to put it quite bluntly to you. 
In a complete Federation — in what they call here “ the perfect 
federation ” — I assume the Central Authority are the people who 
will prosecute; I assume they are the people who will dismiss. 
But 1 do not know yet. Please do not understand that I am in 
any way cros.s-examiniug you. We are getting down to bedrock 
MW. Lvidently that is the ideal, but it may be — do not know, 
iour Highnesses — ^that you think you will not go as far as that, 
or that you cannot go as far as that or that some safeguards must 
be put m. I would very much like you kindly to help me by 
^lonel Haksar starting. What do you think on a question like 


Colonel Haksar : What we are doing at present. Sir, is to 
•separate what the States agree to be Federal subjects in the future 
trom subjects which are to-day Central subjects in India. That 
is what we are doino-. 

O 


Hr. Sastri: Ho, I do not understand it in that way. 

Colonel Haksar: We have the list in the Devolution Rules of 
subjects which are treated as Central subjects. That is the list 
^ nc I oil] Loidslup lias circulated. Tliat is tlie list ‘wliicli ttc 

determine which of those subjects might 
™^3ects, and which cannot, in the 
ItaU-'mcnt freated. Is that a correct 
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Chairman : Yes, it is a perfectly correct statement of fact, 
■Init at the present moment we are on one of those subjects, namely, 
■«he Post Ofihce. 

Colonel Haksar ; At this stage I would like to make one thing 
perfectly clear. You have anticipated me in it. Sir. You re- 
member that in your remarks the other day you pointed out that 
the States can enter into a Pederal Union either for the purposes 
merely of legislation or for purposes of legislation and administra- 
tion. What I venture to submit at the present stage is that when 
you have framed, witn the agreement of the States, your list 
’of Federal subjects, you will realise the necessity of sub-dividing 
those subjects into subjects Avhich might be Federally administered 
and into subjects in regard to which only Federal legislation can 
take place, the subjects themselves continuing to be administered 
by the Federated Union. We have to sub-divide the list into 
two heads — (1) subjects which can be, with the consent of the 
•States federally administered. I will take one example. Yester- 
day we considered quarantine. I do not add the qualifying 
word “ international ” quarantine. It is to be conceived that 
port quarantine may be federally administered. I am committing 
nobody. I am merely thinking aloud and examining the posi- 
tion. At the same time take a subject like railways. In the pre- 
•■sent conditions in India I think the sooner it is realised the better^ 
that, taking the railways in India as they are, and further taking* 
into consideration the fact that the position of the States in regard 
"to their .own lines is the position of proprietors 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: And local governments. 

Colonel Haksar: Well, local governments are not owners of 
any railways. I am speaking from the point of view of priprietor- 
•ship. They correspond to the position of railways owmed by 
•companies who manage them and who take the profits. It is 
possible that while you may legislate for those, and the States 
may agree, it will not be possible to have jmur railways federally 
■administered. 

We were discussing the Post Office yesterday, and the sugges- 
tion that it might be federalised appeared to receive assent; but 
does that mean that once the Post Office becomes a federal subject, 
the Federal Government would be at liberty to open Post Offices 
wherever it liked? At this stage I would desire to point out that 
you would find it far more convenient for the progress of your 
business to proceed upon certain broad assumptions, bearing in 
mind all the time that when you have laid down broad lines it 
would still be necessary to go into certain details which must form 
the subject of negotiation. 

I come now to the question of post offices, and I will illustrate 
my point by citing other instances — instances which arise under 
the existing Indian polity. 

Chairman : We only want to deal with the Post Office at 
present. 
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Colonel Haksar : TKe position as regards the Post Office is 
that whereas practically in the whole of India there is one systern 
of Post Offices administered by one authority, _ namely, the Central 
Authority, and that that system is the British systeni of post 
offices, side by side with these post offices there exist within their 
own territories post offices of certain what are called, Convention.' 
States. They are very few, but there they are. They have their 
own postal department and postage stamps — ^may be only sur- 
charged, may be supplied by the same manufacturers as supply 
stamps to British India, but they are made available to the- 
States at cost price, so that the difference between the cost price- 
and the actual price of the postage goes to the States concern^. 

What 1 desire to say at this stage is merely, this — that you 
may safely, for our purposes, treat post offices as a Eederal sub- 
ject, and later when the time comes consider how the Convention 
States’ post offices can be amalgamated with the rest of the post 
offices, or whether we will allow the Convention States’ post offices 
to continue in their present position. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: May I ask a question about post offices? 
What actually happens now in the States which are not Conven- 
tion States? 

Sir B. N. Mitra; Fifteen States are outside the postal unity, 
and ten of these have no Convention. Hyderabad is one example. 
Hyderabad has not a Convention, and is outside postal Tinity. 
The position is fully summarised in the Butler Committee’s 
Report:- — 

“ The services of the Imperial Post Office are enjoyed by 
the Indian States in common with the rest of the country. 
Fifteen States have their o'wn postal departments, and are 
oiitside postal unity. Five of these States have conventions 
with the Imperial Post Office and work in co-operation with 
it. In the other ten States the greater part of the corre- 
spondence within the State is carried by the local post offices 
while branches of the Imperial Post Office exist at most 
important places and carry correspondence across the State 
rtontiers. ^ In most of the Convention States, Imperial Post 
Offices^ exist only on territory which is British for purposes 
of jurisdiction, such as railway stations, the residency area. 


That describes the procedure. 

Sir Samxicl Hoare: What really happens? What is the 

systems? Take the case where the 
JJntisli organisation works in the railway stations and the State 
elsewhere. What is the distinction between 


A Mcmher: Postage stamps. 

I "" convention there is inter- 

m lumication; that is, a letter posted in a post office of that 
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State can be carried to any part of British India. On the other 
hand, where there is no convention, as in the case of Hyderabad, 
the letters have to be sent first to an exchanging station and re- 
posted from the exchanging station to other places in British India. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : The exchange station is the British India 
station ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That is right. 

Colonel Haksar: This distinction is this — where a State and 
British post ofiB.ce exist side by side, the British post ofiS.ce inside 
the' railway precincts and the State post ofiSce outside, if you post 
a letter in the State post oflSce enfaced with the British stamp, 
it goes forward as a bearer letter. If you enface it with a State 
stamp aiid post it inside the railway station it becomes a bearer 
letter. In other words, British India and the States in these 
cases get the benefit of the railway. In a State post office you 
use the State stamps, and yet it is an inland convention which 
means to say that a letter posted in Gwalior in a Gwalior post 
office will go to the furthest limits of India with the Gwalior stamp. 

H.R. The Maharaja of Bikaner: We are getting on to general 
matters. Of course there is really a great deal of explanation 
which will be necessary, I will not say to justify or not justify 
certain arrangements at present, but that is really a question of 
past usage and things in regard to which the States have certain 
grievances. We can take that up os a general discussion, which 
might elucidate the matter for the benefit of those who are not 
intimately connected with the States, or, like my friends. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir Muhammad Shafi, who have been, 
as Law Members, associated with the Princes Chamber Standing 
Committee, where all these questions of revision of political prac- 
tice have been discussed. If you will allow me at some time, I 
will make that clear, but just now the main question you asked 
hinges on a point of dispute between the States and the Para- 
mount Power or the Government of India, or whatever you like 
to call it. 

Jurisdiction is a vexed question as- regards what we call 
Imperial services like the post oflSce, telegraphs, and so on. There 
have been extraordinary cases where even a peon has committed 
oft’ences and our courts have been denied jurisdiction. I do not 
want to go into that aspect now, but what would at present 
happen in the post ofidee in our States ? I do not know what the 
system is in Hyderabad, but the prosecuting authority is the 
Imperial Post and Telegraph Office. If the postmaster commits 
an offence in, say, .Hyderabad — ^I cannot tell you about 
Hyderabad, but in Bikaner the prosecuting authority is the 
Imperial Posts and Telegraph Office. 

Sir B. N. Mitra ; Tour Highness, that is the practice in regard 
to all British post offices, whether they are situated in Hyderabad 
or in Bikaner, because the man concerned is an ofificial of the 
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BnTisli Government, and tlie Britisli Government would he tie- 
prosecuting authority . 

H.Il. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Who tries him? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : He would he tried in a British court. It 
is British jurisdiction. 

11. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: In our case they prosecute- 
him in our courts, so I understand. 

Chairman : Yes, I think that is right. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: There have been objections^ 
raised about jurisdiction, and so on, but we have maintained, of 
course, that *the prosecuting authority is the Imperial Posts.. 
Among a lot of things, one of the very first subjects we topk up 
when Sir George Lowndes was Member, before Sir Tej and 
before Sir Muhammad, was that. We have been revising political 
practice ; I do not want to go into that now, but the whole system 
has grown up, and we are revising political practice, and these 
questions are all under consideration about government servants 
and imperial servants, and, as Col. Haksar has said, these will 
be matters for discussion and negotiation afterwards. If it is a 
Pederal service, either the Pederal Government would prosecute, 
or they would ask our governments to prosecute, and naturally the 
vStates would say, “ It should be tried in our courts.” 

Chairman : I am very much obliged to the Maharaja of 
Bikaner. That clears up what I want to say. Might I now make 
a suggestion, because somebody has got to make suggestions. It 
will go on the note. Surely postal unity ought to be our policy. 
A few of the States will remain in isolation; they have conventions 
by wJiich their postal departments were in conjunction with the 
Imperial Department. The most important of these are 
Hyderabad, Gwalior, Patiala and the Sikh States in the Punjab. 
Yow, it woxild be perfectly useless of me to sit as Chairman if I 
did not say quite bluntly the sort of things you will have to dis- 
cuss. and it is no use my glossing over thmgs. Why are the 
States anxious — what is one of the reasons that the States are 
anxious — about rxmning their own post offices? 

//.//. The Maharaja ofBikajier: Eevenue. 


_ Carman : That is what I have got here. The main reason 
IS tiiat the States consider that they should augment their revenues 
by running their own post office. 


11.11. The Maharaja of Bikanerr : And sovereignty. 

coming to sovereignty in a minnte. Well, 

noffit ^ ^ States on that 

woulfi going to make a suggestion. The first thing one 

To I '< wJll Supposing the States^were 

f-veSc tecau.se this a source of 

tlm"™ „"o „i r’cl, .“r T " j'”"- 
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policy. I follow tke argument with, regard to revenue. Now, I 
want to put this to you : I w'onder (1) what the distributable 
profits are, and (2) in what way, in a proper and good system, 
they ought to be applied. On the last question I should have 
thought, subject to your better judgment — and I do not know 
much about these things — ^that supj)ose there were any revenue 
to be derived, one of the first things to do would be to use it 
for the improvement of the service, and obviously therefore, if 
you are going to have a unity all over India the same thing ought 
rather to apply there, that we should use revenue for the purpose 
•of improving the xmified service. Might I just give you a figure 
•or two. 

The Postal Department, as such, has shown no profit since 
1927. Well, of course, if there is not much profit we need not 
trouble much about the revenue. But I want to go on. The 
estimate for the current year estimates a deficit of 13 lakhs of 
rupees. Now comes my answer to Gol. Haksar, who was a little 
premature in cross-examining me. Losses on telegraphs have 
varied from 7 lakhs in 1925 to 20 lakhs in 1927, and are now 
approaching 40 lakhs per annum. If there should ever be any 
surplus, it would be used in improving the facilities offered to 
the public or in reducing the existing charges for those facilities. 
In my view — ^please do not think I want to dogmatise — a Federal 
Government would find it impossible to localise the accounts of 
the Department, or it would be a very long job, so as to show 
profit or loss in any particular area; but I think that a Federal 
Government, with control of the Post Office, ought to be pre- 
pared to treat the States on exactly the same footing as the Pro- 
vinces of British India in all respects including this : supposing 
it should so happen — I do not say it would, Your Highness, but 
let us put it the other way — supposing it should so happen that 
•one of your States made a loss. I do not say yours would. 
Surely, therefore, if we are all going to work together, it would 
be a great thing for a State which made a loss in its post offices 
to come in the whole sort of system, you see, because they would 
get the good service, perhaps, out of the profits of the unified 
rservice. I am going to atop there a moment. Therefore I say 
with regard to revenue, might it not be better, subject to any 
adjustment, Tour Highness, for us to come in together, because 
it has this advantage, although perhaps you do not get all your 
profits — and, as I have ventured to show you, the proffis over and 
above what you ought to expend on improvement of the services 
may not be very great — at all events, to equalise your losses. 

The next thing I wanted to draw your attention to was this. 
'The first thing was Hevenue. The next thing is patronage. Now, 
it might be, that if you had this Federal system you could come 
io ' some sort of negotiation, as His Highness has pointed out, 
.with regard to patronage. I do not think this is a matter which 
really ought to stand in the way of a happy and a prosperous 
India. 
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•riiere is one otiier tiling. Revenue I liave told you about. 
Patronage is a matter for negotiation too. Thirdly, there - is ^i& 
question of iurisdiction, which has been so very much clarified 
by you, Sir Bhupendra Jlitra, and by the Maharaja. Tlmse seem 
to me to be the three points. I rather agree with His Highness 
that those are matters that nobody ought to be prevented from 
coming to a proper solution about. 

Sir Akhar liydari : I am afraid that in putting the three points 
of revenue, patronage and jurisdiction, one point has been omitted,, 
which was the one and sole reason why a State like Hyderabad 
wants to retain its own Post Office and postal stamps, and that 
is that it has been considered from time immemorial to be an 
insignia of sovereignty, and I may tell you. Sir, that some years 
ago, in His late Highness’s time, which has been repeated in His 
present Exalted Highness’s time, it was definitely said that the 
Post Office and Cnrreucy are the two insignia _ of sovereignty 
which no Hizam will give up. It is not a question of revenue, 
for we have been repeatedly asked by tbe Britisb Government to 
give up our Post Offices because they do not pay. We are not 
sticking to tbem as a source of revenue. They do not pay. 
There are times when we can make both ends meet, but we are 
in the same position as that in which British India is finding- 
itself during the last four years. Therefore, this is a matter of 
having our own post offices and postal stamps which I, as the 
representative of Hyderabad, will not be able to agree upon — ^not 
on any grouud wbicb is ponderable, but on a matter which is 
considered fo he an essential element of sovereignty and dignity. 


You were quite right, Sir, when yon said that we must work 
for a prosperous India and that postal unity should be our aim. 
How, what do you want by that? You want, I take it, that the 
rates of postage should he uniform. I may tell you that at 
present the rates of postage in Hyderabad, in otir own post offices 
are lower than those in the British Post Office, and therefore, 
British tradesmen, tradesmen in Secunderabad and I’ound about, 
all. use for local work our post offices, and they do not go to the 
Brilish post offices. So I can quite understand that we might 
agree wilh regard to the question of uniformity of rates. There 
IS another reason why you might want common postal unity, and 
that is that there should he no break of gauge, as I miglit say — 
tlmic sboiild be no necessity for the interposition of exchange 
ffihccs I may tell you that, having had to do with the Postal 
Department m connection with the Home portfolio which I had 
some yenr.s ago, I am somewhat conversant with this subject. 

E^erj-vhcie in Hyderabad formerly it was necessary, before 
fiom our post offices wbicb were all over the 
India, that it should have ' 
thci-o^ V ^ addition to the British stamp—that is, 

ofRees in w ^ letter going from our post 

Bonilnv "Wp'-niit I^arhhaun or Aurnngahad, and posted to 
• . . We ;aid that was too much, and if we could thereby 
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gradually stop the “ peaceful penetratiou ” of British, post offices, 
we might give up this revenue ; so that now we are carrying 
letters posted iu our post offices, posted in our districts, to British 
India, without any extra fee; the ordinary postage of British 
India carries such a letter through. But on the other hand, 
-British India has definitely refused to take our letters posted in 
our post offices to British India on our stamps. It has refused 
to take them. Therefore if there is any difficulty it comes from 
that side, and freedom of transport would be secured if it was 
recognised that any letter posted with a stamp of a value that 
your Department prescribes, whether it be a British stamp, or 
whether it be an Indian States stamp, should be carried all over 
the circle of the area. You would thus ensure that same advan- 
tage of postal unity which j'^ou would ensure if you had no distinc- 
tive postal stamps for the Indian States. What is the objection 
to allowing Indian States to have their own stamps, so long as the 
convenience of the correspondence, which I take it, is the sole aim 
of postal unity, is ensured? 

The third question which may arise is with regard to such 
things as defalcations in the Post Offices in Indian States or 
British India. It is quite possible that such things may occur, 
and that will have to be dealt with in future legislation. There 
should be common legislation with regard to all postal matters 
which will be binding all over India. What I conceive is that 
Greater India should be under one postal union, but that the 
Indian States should be allowed to use their own stamps in 
their own territory, and that letters bearing those stamps should 
be taken to any part of the postal union, exactly as letters from 
any part of the postal union will be dealt with in the area of 
the Indian States. Such legislation will also provide for deal- 
ing with crimes or wrongful actions committed by anybody, and 
should provide that such derelictions of duty or crimes should be 
dealt with by the courts within whose territorial jurisdiction the 
•crime is committed. We may go even further and say that a 
1‘iglit of appeal would lie to a court to be decided on. These are 
•questions of detail to be settled by negotiation. All I want to 
urge is that if we want to have our own Post Offices and stamps, 
that need not necessarily stand in the way of postal unity for the 
whole of India, .which you. Sir, have rightly insisted on. 

Mr. Jinnali:^ I should like to ask one question arising out of 
the statement Sir Akbar Hydari has made. I think your point, 
Mr. Chairman, was not as to the forum where the offender should 
be tried, but as to who would be the prosecuting authority. I do 
not think Sir Akbar Hydari has answered that. He seems to be 
under the impression that the offender must be tried by a forum 
within the jurisdiction of the State in which his offence is com- 
mitted, but I do not think that was your question. 

Chairman : No, it was not quite my question. 

Mr. Jinnah : The question, was who should be the prosecuting 
authority? 
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H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I -will answer tliat._ If it' 
was a Federal Seiwice, or, as it is now, an Imperial Service, tlie- 
prosecution should he by the authority concerned, hut would he 
in our courts if the offence was committed in the States. I 
suppose the Federal Postmaster-General would direct his suh-- 
ordinates to prosecute, unless our people were asked to prosecute,, 
in which case we should undertake it. 

Sir Tcj Bahad^ir Saprii : I wish in a very few words to explain 
the exact legal position in India as I rmderstand it. As things - 
stand at present, the Indian Legislature has no power whatever 
to legislate for any territories outside British India. It foHows, 
therefore, that the Indian Legislature as at present constituted, 
cannot legislate for the Indian States. The Post Office Act has 
been passed hy the Indian Legislature and it is, strictly^ speaking,, 
operative in British India, because it cannot he operative in the 
Indian Slates; and, therefore, it has become necessary to enter 
into certain Postal Conventions. If it were operative hy its force- 
in the Indiau States, there would be no occasion for Postal Con-- 
ventions; Postal Conventions arise in the case of different States., 

Now, if you federalise this subject, it follows, to mj’- mind,, 
more particularly after the authority Toui' Lordship read this, 
morning, that there will be one common legislation, legislation 
which will be operative not only in British India but also im 
the Indian States. I am assuming the Indian States federate- 
with regard to this subject. In that case it should be under- 
.stood very clearly, because on this point I do want to be very- 
clear, that it will not do for the Indian States to say “ You pass- 
your legislation in British India, and we shall pass similar- 
legislation in our States That is not federation. The moment,, 
therefore, the Federal Legislature passes that legislation, it will 
be as much operative in British India as it will be in Hyderabad’, 
or Bikaner or any other State. 

There will be no occasion, when that legislation has been-, 
passed, for any Conventions to arise, for that would cut right, 
across the whole principle of federalism. If the Post Office Act 
is passed by the Federal Legislature and becomes operative in 
the Indian States as -well as in British India, it seems to me it- 
will lead to chaos and confusion if under that Act you have a 
double agency worlring simultaneously, responsible to different 
authorities at the top. This has been tried in America, and the- 
whole system of double agency has led to a trmendous amount of 
confusion in the Courts of Law there, and I should like that to- 
be avoided. 


riicre IS a further jioint I wish to make. What Sir Akbar 
Hydan says is. to my mind, entirely opposed to the very principle- 
winch you, My Lord Chancellor, were pleased to read out from 
tnc ptandard book you quoted.^ I can quite rmderstand his. 
anxiety about sovereignty resting on postage stamps, hnt 
.covercitmly also affected hy legislation hy Federal India, and 
a^. >lic Lord v.-hanceilor points out, when you enter into a federal' 



body you create a federal sovereignty; tlie sovereignty becomes 
divided, and therefore I do not really sympathise Avith the point 
of view that by merely preserving the right to affix their own 
postage stamps they preserve their sovereignty, although they 
know that in the matter of legislation they are surrendering their 
sovereignty and accepting the common joint sovereignty of the 
Federal Legislature. 

Coming again to the question of jurisdiction, 1 beg Your 
Jjordship, if I may very respectfully do so, to bear in mind that 
there is no other country in the world, with the possible excep- 
tion of America, where there is such a tremendous amount of 
confusion about jurisdiction as there is in my country. I say so 
witli my experience as a lawyer. It is all very well for Sir 
Akbar Hydari to say that the prosecuting authority will be the 
Federal Government but that the Court which will try the ohence 
will be the Hyderabad Court. I am not sure if, as the Law 
stands, it will not give rise to settled points of law, and therefore 
you have to make up your mind, if there is going to be federal 
legislation and the Post Office is going to be federalised, that 
questions of jurisdiction and the question of the prosecuting agency 
will have to be revised in the light of that federal legislation. 
You are thinking of the present system, but the present system 
will not fit in with the federal system, and therefore I want to 
be absolutely plain about this : once the Post Office becomes a 
federal subject, the whole of your law will have to be revised to 
suit the needs of a federal system; let us not continue to argue 
upon the present hypothesis. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikan&r : I wanted permission to 
speak on this very question of jurisdiction, and that Avas the 
permission I asked for yesterday. Before going into that, may 
I say that as the result of this discussion it is brought home to 
me more and more that the fiscal side, or rather the financial 'side, 
of this matter AA’ill haA'e to be gone into. It Avill arise on practi- 
cally all the revenue-earning heads. And of course my friend 
Sir Bhupeudra Mitra is in request on every sub-Committee, with 
his great knowledge of finance AAdth the Government of India 
and moreover I hear he is going away. I do not Imow in any 
case how he can work on all these numerous Committees. Colonel 
Haksar raised the point on the very first day about the contribu- 
tion already made by the States. I am not a constitutional 
lawyer, or even a laAvyer at all, bpt I do think that whatever form 
Federation may take, its financial aspects will have to be very 
thoroughly investigated, and I am not sure that a small sub- 
Committee of our OAAm sub-Committee will not have to be appoint- 
ed in order to deal with the fiscal part of the matter. Dealing- 
with the financial aspects, the question of the sharing of receipts 
and so on has been under discitssion and has been a vexed ques- 
tion for a long time. If we are going to share in the loss, or 
whateA'er it may be, I think the States would also want a voice 
in the shaping of the executive policy. That comes under the 
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•executive part of tlie federal system. I believe my friend tlie 
Postmaster-General is not altogether unaccustomed to being 
■criticized on the ground of extravagance and so on; I seem to 
recall a good deal of comment on such questions. It is the same 
•in India. 

Leaving that for a moment, the question of jurisdiction is the 
•one that is troubling me. I am not a lauyer, and I bow with 
srreat respect to you. My Lord Cbancellor, and to my friend Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, but be will also understand, I am sure, the 
■standpoint of the States. I quite realise it is impossible to have 
different laws and to have conflict, for that would make Federa- 
tion impossible. I want your assistance and that of our learn'ed 
friends on the other side as well as on this side of the table on this 
matter. I am sure this will not be a stumbling block, but there 
is a very strong feeling on the grounds of sovereignty and so on 
in the States about this question. I say at once that I am pre- 
pared, and I think the majority of the States at any rate are 
prepared, to agree that the same federal law must apply in all 
federal areas, including the States federating. 


Not knowing anything about it, I have consulted friends and 
our own legal advisers, and I undei'stand that in some Federations 
there is what is known as concurrent legislation. I do not want 
to be misunderstood. If the Federal House, or whatever it is 
to bo called, passed an Act, say on this very question of Posts, 
that law must apply to all our States. I do not want there 
to be any misunderstanding about that ; we cannot have differences, 
for otherwise, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru says, there will be 
tremendous chaos and confusion. I realise also that if we go 
into a Federation we shall surrender our sovereignty in certain 
directions and then share it; I realise that. But as sentiment 
does play a part, and as the States are very sentimental, if nothing 
else, I think we may be able to find among the various existing 
Federations some sj'stem of concurrent legislation by which a 
law can at once be applied. Give the States a chance of passing 
the same legislation concurrently, at once, and then, if they do 
not do it, I for my part am prepared to consider powers being 
vested in the Federal Legislature to make that law applicable to 
^at State. I thinlc that disposes of the objection to that point, 
ihere is one more point. There are cases where local circum- 
stances have to be considered. To give an example, the question 
■of aerial navigation had to be dealt with. I do not want to go 
m o details, but that is a thing the States have been fighting, 

with the Government of India since 
When i was Chancellor. It was only recently— I think about 
iiarch ot this j’ear— that we arrived at a compromise satisfactory 
to both parties and to which I hope effect will now be given. We 
same sort of thing in all our revisionist policy, 
^h'lfi snin'o f°Ti^ POjifis were settled in the time of Sir Muhammad 

m (l,c Hmo of S.r George Lowndes. With regard to Boil- 



-^-ays tile same tiling has been done, but I should like to read to 
yon the ofier the States made -with xegand to aerial navigation, 
and which was accepted: “The States should urgently enact 
and enforce legislation on the lines of the British India legisla- 
tion with regard to navigation in the air and rules and regulations 
thereunder for the time being in force. Any changes or variations 
required by local conditions should be made after consultation 
with the British Government/' We have a similar clause with 
regard to Eailways, but I cannot lay my hands on it for the 
moment. 

My point, therefore, is this. I believe in the German 
federation there is a similar provision for the different federat- 
ing States to pass- laws. Sir Tei probably knows more about it 
than I do. The difference is really between executive action and 
legislation, and those are the points involved. I suggest that 
some procedure might be adopted by which variations for local 
conditions mmht be made in consultation with the Executive or 
the federal Legislature. There are cases where different condi- 
tions demand different treatment. In regard to legislation, in 
British India the laws naturally refer to the King-Emperor as 
the Sovereign of the State. We have practically adopted the 
whole of the penal code of India, but where it speaks of waging 
war against the King we have substituted the Sovereign of the 
State. Where the law talks of waging war against the Sovereign 
in British India it refers to the King, but in our State we have 
changed the phraseology to suit the Sovereign of the State. 
Again, in certain Hindu States cow killing is an offence, and 
we have modified the law to suit things like that. 

I have been wondering whether we cannot evolve something 
by which, though the same law shall apply, it is possible for provi- 
sion to be made to meet the peculiar needs of the different States. 
It is not safe to assume that in the case of a single subject 
declared to be of common interest there will not be in a single 
State some local conditions which will require specific additional 
proposals or modifications. I can conceive, however, that any 
one State which finds it necessary to secure such modifications 
will not be able to obtain a hearing for its demands in a federal 
House, and therefore there is a danger that the federal Legis- 
lature may dismiss such a plea as a minor point, but it may be, 
for sentimental or other reasons, a point of great importance to 
the State concerned. It would therefore seem desirable to have 
a procedure by which, with the consent of the federal Executive 
or the federal Legislature, these special circumstances could be 
taken into account and provision made for them, I hope the 
Lord Chancellor, with his great experience, will be able to help 
us in regard to what happens with regard to that Dominions in 
the case of uniform laws 

Sir Muhammad Shaft, : May I say one word? In the existing^ 
conditions it is perfectly natural that every Indian State would 
look at a uroblem like this from what I would describe as an 
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individual State angle, because, as lias been pointed out, legis- 
lation passed by tbe Britisli Indian Legislature can extend only 
to Britisb India, and has no operative force in Indian States, 
Tbe necessity of a convention sucli as bas been read out by His 
Highness to tbe effect that when legislation is passed by the 
British India Legislature the Indian States will also enact similar 
Statutes in their omi respective territories, is essential in - the 
existing conditions. Only what I beg of His Highness and the 
otlier Princes to bear in mind is this — ^that when an All-India 
Pederation has come into existence, and the policy and legislation 
in regard to Posts or Telegraphs or Railways is conceded by the 
Indian States to the Pederal Government, it will follow if so facto 
that any legislation passed by the Pederal Legislature will apply 
equally to the whole of India, including the Indian States ; • and 
the, necessity of such a convention as has been established at 
present will then cease to exist. I cannot see how on any othei' 
hypothesis policy and legislation can vest in the Pederal Govern- 
ments and not in the constituent units of that Pederation. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I think we are confusing 
two things. I was hoping that the same object would be' attained. 
We could even have a stipulation about the period of time in 
which it must be passed by a State, but I do think it is not correct 
to say that this is impossible, because there is the case of the 
German Pederation. The territorial integrity of the States is 
not being affected. We are certainly agreed to surrender jiart 
of our sovereignty^ but we are making it very clear that we want 
to retain our internal authority and sovereignty, and that power 
■of legislation in all other matters is to remain with us anyhow, 

I cannot see, unless there are serious difficulties in which case 
we are quite prepared to reconsider the matter, why we should 
not tiy to see whether there is some instance already forthcoming 
to help us. I want to make it clear that the States will fight 
i?hr if we go too strongly, ■when we can achieve exactly the same 
object and get over all the other difficulties by a way which will, 
appease our sentiments. 

.4 Mcmher : I would like to put one question. What stamps 
are used in Prussia and the other sovereign {States of Germany, 
and what .stamps are used in the H.S.A.? 

Sir B. A. Mitra: There is one stamp for the whole of the 
H.S.A. Hnder the old, German constitution three States were 
driven the power of having separate stamps. Under -the new consti- 
tution there is one stamp for the whole of the German Republic. 

“ ^ have Article 88 of the German Constitution hei'e : 

Lhe postal and telegraph services, together with the telephone 
services, are exclusively the affains of the Reich. Postage stamps 
are uniform for the whole Reich.” 

Sir B. A. Mitrn: I want to deal only with the particular 
tiuestion whether the ]>ost Office .should be a Federal concern 
oi not. Generally speaking Their Highnesses and their Alinisters 
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•are in favour of the Post Office being a federal subject. I 
say, “ generally speaking ” designedly, because I shall come to 
the case of Sir Akbar Hydari later. That will mean that so far 
•as Post Offices are concerned there should be a law passed by the 
federal legislature. The Post Office Act should be re-enacted in 
the federal legislature to apply to the whole of India. 

I come now to what His Highness of Bikaner said about rates 
und salaries. The rates will be 'fixed by the Federal Executive 
under the powers given to them by the Federal Legislature, or they 
may be fixed by the Federal Legislature itself, as is happening now 
in India in the case of postage rates which are fixed annually in 
the Indian Taxation Act. As regards salaries, naturally the respon- 
sible Minister will have to take action and will have to secure the 
necessary vote from the Federal Legislature for the money required 
to pay those expenses. His Highness of Bikaner is under a mis- 
apprehension I think. He suggested that verj’’ high rates would be 
paid 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I was not suggesting that. I 
said that the Minister might be open to some criticism, the same as 
his predecessors were. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: What you referred to was the fact that in 
recent years we were compelled to raise the pay of these people, who 
are almost wholly Indians, and people getting very low rates of pay. 
A postman in India nowadays, generally spealring, gets Rs. 30 a 
month. That is very little as compared with what a postman in 
England gets. We have been creating' a service of pure Indians as 
opposed to a service which in the past has been manned wholly by 
Anglo-Indians. Any revision of salaries will require a vote of the 
Federal Legislature, and the proposal will be placed before the 
Legislature by the Federal Executive. 

His Highness of Bikaner referred to the surplus and the profits, 
and also referred on that connection to a financial Sub-Sub-Com- 
mittee. May I say in this connection that there is not much advan- 
tage in setting up such a Sub-Sub-Committee until we Iniow what 
are the subjects on which we are going to federate. Take the Post 
Office itself. If jt is the general desire that the Post Office should 
be one of the subjects of federal concern then naturally the loss will 
have to be met from the federal resources, and any surplus will 
become part of the federal resources. There will be no question of 
dividing the loss or the surplus amongst the Federated States. 

I next come to Sir Akbar’s point. I think I am correct in saying 
that there are about 300 Indian States. If we were to follow Sir 
Akbar’ s point on what seemed to be fundamentally a sentimental 
ground, and allow each of these 300 States to issue distinctive 
stamps which were to circulate all over India, just imagine the 
position of a poor postmaster in some obscure corner of Assam. 
How he would be able to find out whether they are genuine stamps 
or forged stamps absolutely passes my imagination.. If we have to 

f ive that concession to every State it will leave the door open to 
orged stamps and a loss of revenue and a loss of efficiencv of 
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service. Sir Akbar said that tbe concession might be giwn to a 
few States— to those that have it already. If it is said “We have 
had this concession in the past^ and we think it should be conti- 
nued,” and if Their Highnesses say “We agree, and we are not 
froing to ask for this concession to be extended to the other States,” 
then it might be a practical proposition ; but it is really a matter 
of detail. As a matter of fact, excepting Hyderabad, the others- 
really use overprinted British stamps, so really the question _ of 
sentimentalit3^ does not arise. Hj^derabad is the onlj'- State which 
has a distinctive stamp. 

Sir Mirza Isvxail : Ho, Travancore and Cochin have distinctive 
stamps. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: That is a matter of detail. If Their High- 
nesses say that this concession is not wanted for all the States, but 
that those wbo have got it may be allowed to retain it, perhaps 
that may be considered a favourable way of dealing with the matter,, 
provided of course that these States agree to enter the Federation. 
If they do so, that disposes of your main proposition that the Post 
Office should be a Federal subject. 

Sir Mirza Ismail; The States of Travancore and Cochin have 
their own postal system, to which they attach verj’- great value, it 
ma}* be for purely sentimental reasons. They regard it as an attri- 
bute of sovoroignt3^ There is no doubt that it is one of those 
subjects wliich has got to be regarded as a Federal subject if we^ 
want to make this Federation a reality. . , 


I should like to put forward two suggestions for consideration, 
either one of which may perhaps solve the difficulty. One has 
already been anticipated by Sir B. H. Mitra. I was going to- 
suggest, either use State stamps in the post offices in the State, the- 
administration and everything else connected with the Post Offices- 
being transferred to the Federal postal department; or allow the 
States to use their own jiostage stamps onlj’’ within their own terri- 
tories and not on letters intended to be carried outside. I think 


personally the first suggestion would seem to offer the best solution 
of the difficulty. That would satisfy the sentiment of the States- 
concerned, and so long as this concession is not claimed bj’’ or- 
extended to other States it will keep it within the proper limit. 

Mr. Sastri : You were good enough the other day, Sir, to speak 
of mj' point of view as the idealist’s point of view. I take that as- 
a compliment. In this matter I wish to interpose a certain remark 
Horn what maj* be perhaps described as the idealist point of view. 
You y^^d to us a passage to-day in which it was clearH pointed out 
uiat tlie individual citizen of a Federation becomes a citizen of the- 
i'etieraiion for certain purposes. TYe have therefore if possible to- 
look at this matter from a citizenship point of view. In India at 
presen leie are too many variations and too much disparity of con- 
P^itposes. Take any one matter. AVe find ‘ separate- 
parts of the country. For national efficiency 

and fnv ^ federation, and at least in certain matters- 

anct loi certain purposes we .seek in nhnitch differences andi 
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teacli tlie invidual citizen to regard himself in respect of those 
limited matters as a citizen of one unified State. Commonly, the 
Post Office, in which efficiency and uniformity are most vital, is 
regarded as one of these subjects everywhere. To stereotype the 
existing variations in respect of the Post Office goes to the very root 
of the matter. So far as certain subjects are concerned, as soon as 
the Federal Legislature passes a law every individual citizen of the 
Federation comes under it naturally, or ought to be made to 
nome under it naturally, l^o other authority should be interposed 
between the individual citizen and the Federation for those pur- 
poses. His Highness of Bikaner’s idea cuts across this essential 
idea. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : It is done in other countries. 

Mr. Sastri: "Wliat is done in Germany is not that which neces- 
sarily oxight to be followed here. We are trying to learn now by 
the experience of the world. We are not trying to imitate the 
mistakes that were made elsewhere, and which were found after- 
wards to be mistakes. Hnity in respect of the Post Office, it seems 
to me, is most essential. I should not like to be Postmaster-General 
in a so-called Federation where I had to treat with 600 different 
entities for certain administrative purposes. Even in administra- 
tion it seems to me that, in respect of the Post Office, unity would 
be necessary. Take for instance the different ideals of efficiency — 
prompt delivery, cheapness and efficiency, reliability of monej- 
order paj^ments and so on, and the Postmaster-General being unable' 
to interfere and put matters right where they had gone wrong. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : We are not claiming adminis- 
tration. That would be Federal. It is only the power of passing 
a Stamp Act Administration would be Federal, naturally. 

Mr. Sastri; If administration is going to be Federal then of 
•course there is less reason 

Mr. Jinnah : May I know what they are claiming? 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: I thought Their Highnesses agreed to 
Federation in regard to the Post Office, subject to certain States 
which now issue distinctive stamps being allowed to issue distinctive 
stamps in future. Otherwise, legislation and administration will 
all be federalised. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: It is impossible. 

Mr. Sastri: That is my point of view. I should like it to be 
recognised that we are creating a new Federation, with a citizenship 
•of its own for certain purposes. The moment a. law is passed, the 
moment the Federation takes a certain action, every individual 
living within the jurisdiction of that Federation comes under it, 
and no intermediate authority should be required. That is the way 
■uniform citizenship for India has got to be created. Every «^ne of 
us has got to be taught to believe that in respect of certain matters 
he is the citizen of a very large, all-embracing entity. 

Sir Mirza Ismail : So far as this question of concurrent legisla- 
iion is concerned, it seems tatme that it would be more profitable to 
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deal with it, not as a general proposition, but with reference to each- 
particular subject. For instance, so far as the Postal Department 
is concerned, I should say legislation, must apply to all States 
irrespectiTe 

II. H. The Maharaja of Bilmner : I was not talking so much of 
the Post Office Act ; I was talking of legislation and administration 
being concurrent. 

Sir C. P. Maviasioami Aiyar : May I ask a question, just for the- 
purpose of clearing my mind. So far as legislation is concerned, 
I do not mean to suggest that in the matter of post offices any legis- 
lation that is passed by the Federal Legislature duly constituted 
should not apply to every individual component part of .the Federa- 
tion. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bilianev : That is what I do mean. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: Therefore I take it that what 
is passing through His Highness’s mind is that certain basic prin- 
ciples should be settled, the details to be worked out by the sub- 
ordinate legislatures. Is that what you meant? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Yes, that is what I meant. 

Chairman ; We will ptit this, please, in the provisional Federal 
list. 


Customs, Income Ta.x, Salt and other sources of all-India Revenue. 

<f ■''■e come to Ho. 11, please. Ho. 11 is marked 

Customs, Cotton Excise Duties, Income Tax, Salt, and other 
sources of all-India Hevenues 

Sir Muhammad Shafi: Cotton excise duty goes out. That has 
been abolished. 


Chaimnan: Let us come to the fii-st one, please. What about 
the first one. Customs? How, somebody has got to start this. 

^ q^iestion? Do not think it is my own genius; I have 
some thinp put out for me. If the idea of Federation is to be- 
cop c , the object in view would be to devote the Customs revenues 
to matters of common concern, which are of benefit to all the fede- 
1 ’ f^sure that no unit is forced to contribute more 

obiL fL attaining this 

b?SvS questions which would have to- 

port ? *0 Customs at their 
K FeSi St the supervision 

so will thev h ^^to the Federal pUl? If 

nneand former compensated for the resulting loss of reve- 
rent of their ports?^^^^^^ m recent years on the develop- 

i ^ r ““‘I « 

resartlR Tr.RT.R!ic'orfi nml OoM States for that, except as 

ahoiit Travancore and Cocbin”li t speak 

-H .speak fee ,,.e 
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to call, perhaps, the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar aud the Ma^hwaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda. I feel that I could not take the 'responsibility. 
We are dealing, I understand, with the Maritime States. 

Chairman : Had we not better ask one of those Maritime people 
to come here? We are letting it 'stand • over. The next point is 
Income Tax. Should that be a Federal subject? 

Sir Mirza Ismail: Ho. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Biltaner : No; I do not want to impose 
Income Tax on my subjects. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That is a matter on which, if I may say so, it 
is hardly possible to arrive at a decision at this stage, because once 
we have come to know what the Federal sources of expenditure are, 
then w6 shaU have to fix the Federal sources so that the yield of 
that revenue may be equal to the Federal expenditure. In the case 
of Customs, of course,, apart from the revenue part of it, there are 
other considerations, among them the effect on the trade of the 
country. For instance, if British India had a certain rate for goods 
and the Maritime States another rate, then there would be diffi- 
culties in the way of trade. In regard to Customs, the position is 
quite difierent, but with regard to Income Tax and the other 
sources of revenue, they will largely depend upon what the total 
amount of your expenditure on matters of Federal concern is going 
to be, and then you may have to consider the whole question as to 
how the residual sum — ^that is, the amount which cannot be met 
from the Customs revenue if that is federalised — ^is going to be 
obtained. 

B.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I am afraid we can never 
agree to make Income Tax a Federal subject. 

Chairman: Well, the sort of view that had occurred to me was 
something like this. I quite see the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages,- but on the whole it rather seemed to me — and I am only 
giving my individual opinion — ^to be inevitable that Income Tax in 
a federated India should become provincialised, and should not be 
used for financing the administration of Federal Departments. 

Sir Muhammad, Shafl: We entirely agree with that proposition. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: At the same time, if I might venture an 
observation, in other federated States the tendency has been to make 
Income Tax a Federal source of revenue, as they could not find any 
other source of taxation from which the balance of the Federal 
expenditure could be met. For example, in the United States of 
America, that, I thinli, came in later. Though I think it was not 
in their original Articles of the Constitution,, they had to put in an 
additional Article specially to provide for this contingency. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : I have in mind especially the 
possibility of evading taxation as between the Provinces. If, for 
instance, one Province in British India could levy one rate of 
Income Tax, and another Province could levy another rate of 
Income Tax, there would be a great deal of evasion of tax alto- 
gether. That would be a very real danger. 
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Sir B. N. Mitra: Thai consideration applies also to the Indian 
States. When I was in the Finance Department, I came across 
prominent cases of that sort. 

Chairman : Yery well. We need not discuss it at present, 
because the opinion, at any rate at present, as far as the Federal 
thing is concerned — I am not talking about Central — what I read 
out, was — I will read it out again — “ not to be. used for financing 
the administration of the Federal Departments ”. I am distin- 
guishing between Federal and Central. But you are quite right to 
direct my attention to it ; I did put it inaccurately. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : It is all very well to say exclude income tax. 
It is quite an easy thing to say,, and we in British India would be 
only too glad to see it excluded, but I doubt very much if you will 
be able to do it, and therefore we shall have to consider this later 
■on. We know perfectly well that we cannot levy income tax on 
individuals in Indian States, but there must be some way of adjust- 
ing it, and I think that eventually income tax will have to be a 
Federal subject. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bihaner : So far as the States go, I must 
•object to that very strongly. 

Chairman: I am not going to put it upon the Federal list at 
present. 

Colonel Halisar : Again I am afraid I must crave your indul- 
gence for one observation. I said at the beginning — and I have 
not had another opportunity — ^that as we go along we should keep it 
clearly in our minds that in regard to all these various matters 
there have grown up, there have come into being, certain factors of 
great importance which would have to be dealt with. As regards 
■salt, I dare say Tour Lordship is aware of them, but to-day there 
■exist salt agreements between the Government of India and various 
States. I, for my part, am willing to say that salt should be 
federalisecl, but you must not forget that when we come to details 
we shall have to discuss these existing agreements under which 
States get compensation, or are debarred from manufacturing salt. 

Chairman: Then To. 12. 

B.Ii. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Just before we go on to that, 
may I say, when we discussed subjects, what was the new wording 
we had here — “ such other sources of all-India revenue as may be 
ngreed upon We are not taking that at all?' 

Chairman : Y’’e are not taking that at all. 

Sir B. y. Mitra : May I make an obseivation at this stage, that 
the word “ Customs ” should not be taken as including excise 
revcime. which, for the purpose of accounts and budget, is treated 
usn Customs revenue — that is, excise on petrol and kerosine. 

Currency and Coinaye. 

'Chairman : To. 12. Currency and Coinage — what about that? 

Colonel Haksar : We should sav Tes. 
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Sir Alchar Hydaii : Our position -witli regard to Currency and 
Coinage is very similar to tliat on Posts. Here again I sliould like- 
to make it clear tliat, as witli regard to the Posts, ’we say tliat 
legislation, administration and policy skould all be federalised. .but 
we cannot give up that small insignia of authority of having our 
own stamps, which even the German States, after their federation,, 
cook a long time to give up, and trusted to the lapse of time for 
them to give way when the federal sentiment had grown strong’. 

With regard to currency and coinage, I must remind you that 
even those States who have not got currency and coinage are making, 
a claim for the tremendous profits on the coinage which British India> 
is making. I should simply show that my position, if it is singular,, 
is this — that I am not making any demand on your profits oni 
coinage, because I am making a little profiLt on coinage myself- 
With regard to policy, and so on, on currency, we are perfectly 
ready to make it Federal, and we have co-operated, as a matter of 
fact, with British India. We have co-operated to this extent, that 
we are trying to support their policy of having a definite ratio 
between the £ sterling and their rupee, and adjusting the value of 
our rupee to the British India rupee; so that our policy on our 
coinage is to a certain extent dependent on the British Indian 
coinage. Therefore, whilst I shall be prepared to come as far as 
possible with regard to arriving at common policies, and in legisla- 
tion and in administration, to a certain extent, I must ask that I 
may be allowed to retain the Hizam’s inscription on the coins which 
run through his Dominions, and any profit that is made should go 
either to my fisc or to the Federal fisc if it is necessary for Federal 
expenditure in which I am interested and in which I have a voice. 

H.H. 21ie Maharaja of BiJcaner :. I only want to say about cer- 
tain States, Sir, that certain States have definitely never had their 
own currency. Certain States may have permanently agreed to 
abolish it, but in some places that I know of in my part of India — 
Bikaner and Alwar — we have the right by treaty to start it now. I 
do not say we are going to start it. I just wanted to say that. 

Public Debt. 

Chairman: The next thing is No. 13, the Public Debt of Indin- 
What about that? Is that Federal? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That is a very big question. I should be very 
glad if Their Highnesses would agree to that being a Federal 
subject, but I am pretty sure they will not, because this means that 
there should be a Federal Borrowing Board to meet the requirements 
not only in British India, but also the borrowing requirements of the' 
States ; and naturally when they borrow money and lend money tO' 
the individual States,- they must satisfy themselves about the secu- 
rity behind those loans. 

Sir Ahbar Hydari : Does this mean the existing public debt or 
the future debt? We should not have to come in as regards the 
past obligations into which British India has entered. I take it. 
this has reference to the future. 
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Sir B. N. Mitra : It may te a Central snbject, but unless the 
Princes come in knowing their liabilities in tbe matter it cannot be 
a Federal subject. 

Sit Alibar Hydari : There is a certain element of federality in it. 
1 believe Sir Bhupendra Mitra will support tue when I say that at 
present tbe Indian States cannot raise loans witbont a certain 
amount of negotiation with tbe Government of India, so that it is 
really a matter of common agreement between tbe two. 

kir Blmyendra Nath Mitra: Wbat happens now is this. As in 
tbe case of Mysore, before tbe Government of India agrees to allow a 
State to raise a loan in India it must be certain it can raise its own 
loans; it must be certain it has managed to get from tbe Indian 
market all tbe money it wants. Having done so it allows Mysore 
(and perhaps tbe same arrangement applies to Hyderabad) to raise 
additional loans on the Indian market. There are other disabilities 
from which Indian States suffer with regard to raising loans on 
foreign markets. 

Sir Alibar Hydari : So far as we are concerned, we raise our own 
rupee loans without any pressure from outside, but, as faithful 
allies, we always consult as to whether a particular issue at a parti- 
cular time is desirable, and for that reason we get. corresponding 
help from tbe other side. Most of our loan transactions, moreover, 
are with the Imperial Bank, which we hope will be replaced by the 
Bcserve Bank. When we require a large sterling loan, as for the 
purchase of our railways, we have to come to the London market, 
and there we did not find it necessary to consult the Government of 
India, but in spite of tbat we did consult tliem, because we thought 
we could not allow the Government of India to be put into a difficult 
position with regard to its currency without tbat having reper- 
cussions on our own interests. So far as loan operations are con- 
cerned, therefore, they have a certain number of traits which make 
them Federal. 


\ diamasioami Aiyar : I submit this matter cannot be 
dealt with just now, before we get a conspectus of the Federal 
lesources and expenditure. I do not want to repeat what I said 
about the income tax, jiut the position is this. We should not 
keep in our minds the idea of the present state of things, under 
^ States are able to raise loans on their own security 

and certain States may not be able to do so. I happen to know 
^ great difficulties about raising any loans owing 
^ circumstances, but I am looking to the future 

clnselv when the Federation becomes real and 

loan ratW t advantageous to raise a Federal 

That xlv h?i?l^° allow individual States to raise separate loans. 

future Federati’nn'^'^ If ’S ,')ust possible in the 

the FodoratTon xnndf required for Federal purposes and 

floated, it would be bctter'f ^ ^ mind a particular loan should be 
credit of India a-; well ac point of view of the international 

as well as from many other points of view that that 
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should be done federally. I “would therefore not finish the subject 
now, but put it on one side and reserve it for future discussion. 

Colonel Haksar : I suppose it is clear that by the public debt of 
India what is intended is any public debt to be contracted in the 
future. 

Chairman : Quite right. 

Colonel Haksar : And not the public debt contracted in the past? 

Chairman: No. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I think Colonel Haksar’s apprehensions are to 
some extent misplaced. There is very little public debt of India 
which is unproductive, and in regard to the productive debt nothing 
will have to be met from the ITederal resources in future. If this 
becomes a Federal subject the whole thing may have to 'be made a 
Federal subject, because I think I am correct in saying that almost 
the whole of the past debt is of a productive nature, and the interest 
paid with regard to it is recovered from the earnings of railways, 
irrigation works and so on. 


Railways. 

Chairman: Now we come back to No. 5. I want to do Rail- 
waj's, and Communications to the extent described under the fol- 
lowing head, “ Eailways 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : We have been discussing this, 
as Mr. Fitze and, I think, Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Patrick will be 
able to tell you. This question is one of the subjects on which we 
have at last, or rather one of the two subjects on which we have got 
a satisfactory compromise in connection with the revision of policy. 
I do not want to deal with that subject at length, but the complaint 
of the States was, and it was conceded by the British Government, 
thatr usage and political practice has led to encroachments, how- 
ever beneficent the motives, on our Treaties. This has been ad- 
mitted from the Viceroy downwards. The States had no voice in 
that usage and practice. It was developed by the Government of 
India as Paramount Power, and the Government of India was very 
often a party to the particular controversy in question. We have 
been trying to revise this. I will merely say this in case some one 
tries to pin the States down — ^that we have not gone strictly on our 
Treaty rights, but we have tried to make a reasonable wohking com- 
promise in these matters. For instance, with regard to Posts and 
Telegraphs, peaceful penetration — ^I think that is what one of my 
friends on this side said — ^lias gone on without any ulterior designs, 
and we made a proviso that any compromise we made was made 
from a sense of co-operation, not admitting any abrogation of our 
Treaties. The railway question was one, for instance, where we 
had actually a resolution passed by the Government of India in 
1923 on the 6th December, and I just want to tell you that there 
are certain cases, so far as the States are concerned, of two kinds, 
more or less. There are some States that have built,, at the cost of 
the taxpayer of the States, large and important systems of railways. 
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There is the Nizam’s Guaranteed State railway, for instance ; I have 
o-ot niy own State railway. Jodhpur and several other States have 
theirs. . ■ 

I do not want to go into the reasons, but in the old days, when 
people did not understand the position and the States were very 
backward, railways were constructed either by companies or possibly 
i(I am not very familiar with the history of the subject) by‘ the 
Government of India through the territories of our States. There 
is the large G. I. P. system, and the metre-gauge railway system 
formerly Known as the Eajputana-Malwa Railway, which is now 
part of the B., B. & C. I. They ran through a number of States. 
Some States even gave their land free at the request of the British 
overnment. 

Ton have therefore two categories of railways running through 
■our States. Tou have in the first place the railways buut, owned 
and administered bj’^ the States, and in that sense, I maintain, the 
States are not merely the owners and proprietors but also the goV" 
ernment which administers the system. We have in Bikaner 800 
miles of railway, bringing in something like 50 lakhs a year. Ton 
have to differentiate between railways owned and administered by 
the States, in which the sovereign rights of administration belong 
to the States, and railwaj^s running through ouf States but belong- 
ing to the British Government, the Government of India or to 
companies. 

There are the railways built, owned and worked by the States 
and the railways built by what we might here call, to use a railway 
term, foreign undertakings; that is to say, foreign railways running 
through our States and owned by the Government of India or by 
companies. Those two categories have to be borne in mind, and 
when we are talking of policy or of federal funds, you have to 
realise that this is one of the few methods left to the States* by 
which they can develop their resources. In the old days my ances- 
tors went out with their troops and hammered their next door 
neighbour and added to their territory and so on. When I came 
of age we had only 50 miles of railway in my State ; we have 800 
miles now. You cannot expect the States to pool their railways, 
for that is equivalent to the Soviet principle, or -whatever von like 
to call it, of the confiscation of private property. 

Then there is the question of the other railways. Most of us 
have passed Railway Acts on the lines of those in force in British 
India. The question here is more or less the same as that of Aerial 
Navirration. to which I referred this morning, we adopt the Railway 
Act in force in British India, witli any local variations which are 
necessarj*. 

Then there is a question which is of great importance to the 
Btate.s from the point of view of their sovereignty; that is to sav 
the question of jurisdiction. I think Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Siy Ifuhnmmad Shnfi were both associated with us in neo’otiationVv. 
extending over a very long period, when we took this inattor up 
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witii tlie result that on December 6th, 1923, an important resolution 
was passed to which reference has been made. 

We quite realise that for the safety of the passengers and to stop 
what I may, in slang language, call cutting throats by the different 
companies, it is desirable that when we want to extend a railway in 
our own territory we should go to the Railway Board, as we do^ 
and say, for instance, “ I want to make this railway in Bikaner 
State They may say “ Tes, you may ” or “ No, this is going 
to short circuit or otherwise damage the North-Western Railway in 
British Territory ”, or whatever it may be, “ and we cannot allow 
it We recognise the force of that, and vice versa we turn round' 
and say “ This railway is going to affect our railways 

Chairman: As a competing railway? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Tes. When, after 25 years of 
work, we got our irrigation system, a Minister in the Punjab (I da 
not want to name him) said they were going to make a railway right 
through my territory and that of another State into British India. 
We pointed out that this would massacre our whole system of rail- 
ways, and they replied that the British Government had been 
graciously pleased to give us their water, and it was therefore their 
right. We said “ No,” and in that connection I may mention that 
Sir Muhammad Shafi was Law Member during a very important 
part of our negotiations, when the States fought with their backs 
to the wall, and I as Chancellor had to consider the possibility of 
resigning the Chancellorship, and possibly other members of the 
Princely Order associated with me also contemplated resignation. 

I do not want to harp on past history, but it is essential to make 
the points clear to my friends here and to you. My Lord Chancellor. 
The claim was made that where in the interests of British India or 
in the interests of another State it was found desirable to make a 
railway, that railway should be made, and the sovereignty of the 
State affected would be disregarded and its objection over-ruled. 
We fought that contention, and it was owing to a very happy 
formula drafted by Sir Muhammad Shafi that we! were saved from 
this extreme position. I told the Viceroy I should have to resign 
unless the question was satisfactorily settled. If any of my friends 
in British India want to understand exactly how the States had 
the right to oppose even the policy of the Crown, if they will come 
to me I will show them a very long note I wrote only a couple of 
years ago in regard to this very question of aerial navigation, and 
we had to tell the Government of India that the policy sent from 
the India Office in Lord Birkenhead’s regime was one which it was 
absolutely impossible for us to accept. I have the quotations here, 
but I do not want to weary you with them. 

I want you to realise and our friends from British India to 
realise that 'we have not absolutely stood and maintained ” This is 
against our treaties and we shall not do it”. Where the real 
interests of India are involved — ^not financial interests, but defence 
and so on — and where it was really desirable or in the interests of 
the Empire (which is a matter of at least as great consideration to. 
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ns),, we have volxintarily suggested certain compromises and have 
voluntarily offered certain things. Eor. instance, on this point from 
the very beginning we said that no State should oppose strategic 
railways, and that railways really needed for strategic, purposes 
must be made even if a State objected. For the rest, however, we 
stood out, and we gained our point, and I should like now to quote 
from Government of India Resolution. No. 202/1, dated 6th Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

The first part is merely introductory ; “ When a proposal is 
made that a railway should traverse- State territory, the State or 
States concerned will be afforded full opportunity of making repre- 
sentations on the subject, and. such representations wilLreceive most 
careful consideration ”. Now, the proposal was that any railway 
in the interests of British India at all or in the interests of other 
States could be made regardless of the objections of the State whose 
sovereignty was involved, and this is what we said and what is 
incorporated in the Resolution; “ Except when the proposed, rail- 
way is required for strategic purposes, nothing will, in the absence 
of mutual agreement, be done which is calculated to infringe the 
sovereign rights of the States. If, after full examination of all 
possible routes for a proposed strategic railway, it is found that there 
is more than one alternative feasible route, one traversing, a State 
and the otliers avoiding it, the wishes of the State concerned will, 
provided conditions are approximately equal, not be overruled ”. 

Before I go to the subject of jurisdiction, T want to point out 
that for the safety of passengers and goods and for efficient working 
a’nd so on, we have gladly agreed to the Railway Board issuing 
rules which are passed at once by our management and our Govern- 
ment. We allow a Government of India Inspector to come and 
inspect our State Railways, and we follow all the rules regarding 
railways which are prescribed by the Railway Board. 

Chairman: Forgive me asking you a question, but I happen to 
be rather familiar with Railway Law in this country. Do you 
have through rates? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I was just coming to that. 
The Railway Board does what is necessary for general policy and 
protects the interests of all the railways. The subject of your 
question is dealt with in this very resolution; if you will turn to 
the second page of that resolution, and look at paragraph 8; (ii), you 
will see that it says " Railways built by Indian States will be 
subject to the maxima and minima rates and fares prescribed by the 
Railw.'iy Department of the Government of India which may for 
the time being be in force for Indian Railways generally ”. 

object in pointing all this out is that nothing as far as 
Federal^ India is concerned, is in any way prejudiced by the States 
continuing to manage and to administer their railways "under these 
conditions, and I for one (and I am sure I can speak not onlv for 
myself but for all States which have their own State railways)' will 
not bo prepared to hand over my State railways unle.ss some suitable 
arrangements, to which I will refer later, can be made. Ton cannot 



•do wliat tlie Governineiit of India did witli regard to tlieir own 
State lines ; tliey pooled all tlie Railway receipts and made a special 
arrangement witli regard to finance wliicli I need not go into. Take 
my own railway. It lias paid as mnck as 11|- per cent., and I 
Relieve, tkongL. I am not sure, it once paid 13 per cent. We have 
spent 3 or 4 crores in tke last ten years in construction. All tlie 
money lias been found by tbe taxpayers ; my private purse bas not 
•got a penny in tbe railways. Every cent is State money belonging 
to our taxpayers, and our taxpayers get tbe benefit by increased 
receipts wbicb are devoted to nation-building departments and so 
■on. It would be a very great bardsbip on our subjects to alter our 
present railway position, and after all, we want to increase tbe 
•efficiency of our administration, and if we are going to bave our 
•revenues pooled we cannot carry on as we would wisb. As bas 
already been said, you will bave to take account of wbat tbe States 
bave already contributed by ceded areas, yearly payments and so on. 
We cannot agree to sink into a British Province; we bave to bave 
•our Executive Government, tbe judicial branch of our administra- 
tion, our police, our troops, our medical and health services and so 
•on. In India we pay for the medical department and we pay for 
education. It is not looked after by the local self-governmeni 
bodies. You will not get tbe States to agree to band over their 
railways unless some arrangement is made — ^wbicb I do not believe 
will be found possible — to pay each State all tbe capital sunk, and 
not merely wbat they are earning now, but something to compensate 
them for all their efiorts. I came to tbe throne at tbe ag^ of 7, but 
•in tbe 32 years wbicb bave elapsed since I attained my majority our 
Teceipts bave gone up from lakhs to about 50 lakhs. We cannot 
•afford to give that up, because we need tbe money for nation-build- 
ing departments. If you could make some arrangement wbicb 
would be acceptable to the States, that would be a different matter. 

There is another important consideration. I am not going to 
:argue about it, but an arrangement bas grown •up, either voluntary 
or involuntary, but at least technically voluntary, whereby the 
States, or most of them, bave ceded land and railway jurisdiction 
•over the land on wbicb tbe railway and tbe railwaj’’ buildings are 
■situated. 

That was done really because in tbe old days most of tbe railways 
-running through our States were owned by private companies and 
-they found it extremely difficult. After all, I am talking of about 
30 or 40 years ago, when many of tbe States were very, very back- 
ward indeed, and tbe companies did not find all tbe co-operation 
and ready efficiency which they e?;pected from the' police in the. 

• detection of crime and tbe detection of property and so on. There- 
fore, I believe it was at tbe instigation or ‘ suggestion of these 

• companies that tbe Go-^ernmen-t of India said to us, “ Look here, 
will you let us bave jurisdiction over these lines, and we will 
administer them ”. I leave it to ea:-Law Members of tbe Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir Muhammad Sbnfi, 
to correct me, or to put it more correctly legally, but I believe that 
that did not really mean that that land bad gone out of our 
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sovereignty : it is nierelj’' tlie cession, of jurisdiction tor specific pur- 
poses. I leave it tliere. Ifot being a lavryer, I ■will not argue it 
furtlier. Anyhow, we have taken tkat question up, and there is no 
difficulty in regard to certain railways like mine. For instance, 

within a year of coming of age I was asked- Shall I proceed, my 

Lord Chancellor, or shall I wait a minute? 

Chairman : I was going to help you. ^ This is the form _ of 
cession, just what you wanted: “ Jurisdiction on railways passing 
through State te^^lto^ 3 ^ The following is the usual form of ces- 
sional jurisdiction on a railway running through State territory and! 
shows the nature of the jurisdiction ceded in such cases : ‘ I, blank 
of blank, hereby cede to the British Government full and exclusive 
power and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands in the State 
which are or may hereafter be occupied by the blank railway, 
including all lands occupied for stations, for out-buildings and for 
other railway purposes, and over all persons and things whatsoever 
within the said lands ’ You are quite right, 

U.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: You see. Sir. So this went on> 
For instance, in my case they waited imtil I came of age, and 
within a year of my coming of age I had signed an agreement 
ceding jurisdiction not only for existing railways but for all future 
railways on my territories. Several States, I believe, have done it, 
but there are some States, on the other hand, who have not signed 
that agreement and still exercise jurisdiction; but I speak under 
correction and I leave it at that. 

Now, in regard to this we have had a fight, because the railway^ 
companies even let out land for cultivation, they let out quarriek- 
and so on. 

Chairman; Like the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: All that is the due of the State,. 

I believe I am correct in saying again. In regard to our railway,, 
for instance, which is not a through important railway of the first- 
class like some of these, broad gauge routes in India, although I 
have technically ceded jxtrisdiction, and I did that 32 years ago — 
Mr. Pejmolds, who was the agent to the Governor General, is here — 
wo still exercise jurisdiction. The Government of India once asked, 
about 1909, for us to liand it over, and we said, “ It is a tremendous- 
expense,’’ and they said “ Very well, you go on ”, and so I have- 
dealt with every offence committed in the train or on the railway- 
23,000 square miles of land— about the size of 
nolland aud Belgium, I believe I am right in saying — entirely. 
In tlie other cases we have had tremendous discussions, and alter- 
native .schemes have been put forward, but I believe I am also- 
corroct in saying — Fitze was associated with me for some time — 
that so far as a railway like ours is poncerned, that is no difficulty,, 
Init there is trouble in regard to railways running through scvcral'- 
iorritone,s. But that is an important question. The jurisdiction 
question, however, will arise later. I will not trouble rou more- 
about that. . 
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I want also to make it clear tliat tliere was an important decision 
of tke Privy Council in regard to Yussuf Din, to wkicii I would 
invite attention, and finally I want to make it clear that when they 
-ceded^ this jurisdiction, as my friend Sir Akbar Hydari said this 
morning, as faithful allies and friends to the Crown, it was as a 
friendly arrangement with the Crown, and not — do not take offence 
at is — ^not to British India, or to any federation of British Indian 
territory. 

H.H. The Naioah of Bhopal: I want to make one observation. 
You read out this form of cession of jurisdiction, and I think you 
said jurisdiction of every kind. 

Chairman : Yes, jurisdiction of evedy kind over the lands. 

H.H. The Nawab of Bhopal : "Well, jurisdiction of every kind in 
many cases, but in some cases jurisdiction not of every kind is 
■ceded; it is criminal and civil jurisdiction alone; the other juris- 
diction still remains. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Piscal for example. I pointed 
-out that fiscal jurisdiction is entirely for us. 

H.H. The Nawah of Bhopal: So that is perhaps not quite cor- 
rect. There is just one point about railways that His Highness of 
Bikaner described. There is a third category of railways, which 
concerns some of us, perhaps, more than Their Highnesses. It is 
a railway running through our territories which was built by com- 
panies, and a lease was given for a certain period, but one of the 
conditions was that after the expiry of the period that railway can 
he taken over by making certain payments, and this agreement was 
made with the railway people by the Secretary of State also on 
behalf of certain States. 

Chairman: Like the Bengal and Horth-Western. 

H.H. The Naioah of Bhopal: Also like portions of the G. I. P. 
Hailway. Well, quite recently the Government of India decided 
to take over all the railways, and have taken over the G. I. P. rail- 
way, and they have taken it over on the terms which I have men- 
tioned, but the States claim that the railways running through their 
territories, if the States so desire, should come back to the States 
and not become the property of the Government of India. The 
railways running through State territories should become the pro- 
perty of the States, not the property of the Government of India, 
on the same terms as the railways in British Indian territory become 
the property of British India. 

Sir Akbar Hydari : Hyderabad has made the same claim. 

H.H. The Nawab of Bhopal: They have taken possession of 
them, on what ground nobody knows. So there was thisi case that 
I wanted to bring forward. 

Mr. Sastri : May I say a word. It is my duty to represent what 
may be regarded as the extreme view on the other side. 

Por a long time in India we were not decided as to the policy 
regarding rauway administration. When I talk of India I mean 
British India. Some years ago the Government decided to appoint 
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an inflitentif^I committee, orer wliich Sir , William Acwortli presided. 

I had the hononr of being, a member of that committee. _ On the- 
recommendation of that committee, to be brief, it was^ decided mat 
as far as the leases under -which the rail-wav companies held their- 
lands fell in, the Government should resume the management of the- 
railways, and certain other items of policy, -were also decided upon,, 
one or two of which are so important to this discussion that I think 
it necessary to state them. At present, therefore, in British India, 
omitting a small mileage of railways, the policy must be said to be- 
one of nationalisation, the Government not only owning but directly 
managing the bulk of the railways. We have further decided that 
the old policy by which the Government of India annexed some of 
the profits of the railways, and added them to the general revenues- 
for the purposes of general administration, should be given up.. 
We have now decided that a certain agreed percentage of the profits- 
— 1 think 51; — ^should be taken over from tlie profits of the railways- 
as dmdend upon our capital. We make no profits, and we take no- 
monies at all for the purpose of general administration, and our-, 
taxpayer is not benefited, is not relieved, by profits from the rail- 
ways any longer. This is our policy now, and our reasons for this- 
are fairly obvious. We thinlc that the railways require a great deal 
of development. We think that the railwaj’-s are a great means for- 
the economic development of the country, and that while the tax- 
payer whose money is spent \ipon them may not receive directly 
any benefits from the profits, he indirectly, by means of the develqp-- 
ment of the co\mtry through railways, receives such wide benefits- 
that ho is amply compensated for the loss of the direct addition to ■ 
the revenue that -we used to make. That being our policy in British 
India, when we federate -u’ith the Indian States, whose policy is- 
different, we ought to be careful to see that our policies are recon- 
ciled or made uniform and are not made opposed to each other. 


If the State railways are brought into the scheme of federation' 
h\it are managed on a different system, that means that the policy 
of nationalisation which has been adopted in British India after so- 
much effort and so much dispiite -will he either abandoned or 
rendered partly nugatory through the operation of quite another" 
police in one-third of the area of India. 

His Highness of Bikaner said that the railways were a profitable 
concern in certain States, and tlmt the. profits from the operation of ' 
the lail-ways are being used to relieve the. general taxpayer. That " 
is exactly the policy we have negatived- and abandoned in British 
India. If the railways of the Federation are to, he part of one- 
system hereafter, the general development of the: country through- 
the Federation— not only British India hnt the- 
he hindered if a great part of these- 
SnSrern IJianapd on the old lines and their profits- 

„t tv ic ocmtTV rrio. 

Miffor. if over one-third, of our area iho Jo, i ^ 

iolniu- mncrcnl TV Fe.lcrnl 
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could not spend money on those sections of line -wliicli run through? 
the States and put more money into them, broaden the gauge,, 
introduce better methods, and employ higher-paid personnel, and 
so on, and at the same time allow the profits to be annexed by the 
individual States. One thing or the other must be stopped, and I 
believe that on the whole the advantages to the federation will arise 
chiefly by extending the same policy throughout. I am not saying 
that we should annex the railways. I think the States are entitled 
to a return on the capital they have spent on the railways. 

II. li. The Maharaja of Bikaner : At what per cent. ? 

Mr. Sastri : That may be a matter of negotiation, but the rail- 
ways should not be annexed without any benefit to the States. If 
the States contend, for example, that for their general administra- 
tion they have learned to depend on the profits of the railways and' 
cannot afford to forego them all at once, I think equity will jxtstify 
the financial experts or a Committee which may be appointed pro- 
viding that before the final adjustment takes place the States should 
be allowed a certain number of years within which to adjust their 
finance, and during that time, over and above the ordinary dividend 
paid on the capital, something more should be paid, as may be 
agreed. Some arrangement of that kind will have to be made 
financially, but it seems to me that a federated India, adopting 
over two-thirds of its area the policy I have described, cannot afford 
to allow another policy to be pursued as well in the area which comes- 
newly into the federation. I strongly urge that the States are 
entitled to relief; they are entitled to see that their capital is 
provided for; but the federation will suffer grievously, and the 
development of the countr}* will be hindered, if railways are made 
a source of relief to the general taxpayer. That is the point of view 
I wish strongly to urge. 

(The Suh-Gommittee adjourned at 3-30 p.m.) 


Proceedings or the fouRTH Meeting of Sub-Committee No. f 
(fEDERAD Structure) heed on 4th December, 1930. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : The precise position in regard to this Railway 
Convention, which was adopted by both Houses of the Legislature- 
and thereafter accepted by the Government of India, is slightly 
different from what the Rt. Hon. Srinavasa Sastri referred to yester- 
day — ^that is, it is not a fact that the general revenues get a dividend 
of 5^ per cent. I think that is the figure he mentioned. What the 
general revenues do get is this ; they get a sum equal to 1 per cent, 
on the capital charge on commercial lines (excluding capital con- 
tributed by companies and Indian States) at the end of the penulti- 
mate financial year, plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject again to certain condi- 
tions. 

Of course, in addition to that, * general revenues get credit for 
interest ‘on capital contributed from accrued surpluses towards. 
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construction of State Railways. It may be that tbe Rt, Hon. 
Srinavasa Sastri bad mixed up tbe two figures, but even adding tbe 
two I am not sure tbat we shall get tbe precise figui’e or per cent. 


Row, as be mentioned yesterday, tbe reasons underlying tbe 
policy — and tbis is a matter of policy — adopted by tbe Government 
of India are tbe recommendation's of tbe Acwortb Committee. 
Before tbis Convention came into force, Britisb India was following 
tbe same procedure as it followed in tbe Indian States, tbat is, 
whatever surplus accrued from tbe working of tbe State railways 
went into tbe general revenues and was available to tbe general 
taxpayer. 

Speaking from memory, I think tbe Acwortb Committee pointed 
out tbe defects and tbe dangers of tbat policy, because tbe Govern- 
ment, which was administering these railways, was largely con- 
cerned in securing as much money out of those railways as would 
enable us to stabilise its financial position, and help it by reducing 
taxation, or, rather, keeping taxation at a lower level than it should 
be. But in theory you cannot tax communications, and therefore 
any system, or any policy, which bad tbe result of maintaining tbe 
railway rates at a high level simply for tbe purpose of giving a 
benefit to tbe general taxpayer in other directions, was not defen- 
sible. Rurtber, tbe other harmful effect of the old policy was tbat 
sufficient money was not available for meeting expenditure of a 
special character — ^tbat is, on replacements and renewals — (I am 
trying to keep myself as free from technicalities as possible) and 
therefore, under the new policy, a reserve fund was created, and 
into that reserve fund went surpluses which were not to be appro- 
priated for tbe benefit of tbe general taxpayer under tbe scheme. 


There was another advantage of tbat system, and under tbe old 
arrangements naturally tbe claims of tbe employees to what I may 
call a living wage consistent with tbe proper standard of living did 
not receive adequate attention, because tbe people who administered 
tbe services were naturally anxious to get as much of tbe money 
appropriated for tbe benefit of general finances as they might do. 
Under the now arrangements, money can be made available to meet 
the legitimate demands of tbe subordinate employees for better 
wages and a better standard of living. These are questions of 
policy, and they apply equally forcibly to tbe case of tbe Indian 
States. I fully admit tbe difficulty of tbe States — ^tbat is, at tbe 
present moment, under tbe existing arrangements, they are receiv- 
ing a certain revenue from their railways and appropriating these 
sui^lus receipts towards the benefit of what I may call the general 
axp.ijcr in those States, I am assuming tbat it is so appropriated. 

f continuance of this policy will lead to the same 
Icfl policy of tbe Government of India 

mhdon tbe result of the Royal Com- 

therT too ^ William Acwortb. Row, 

railwav? to tbo ^ word) their 

imtumliv tbev general purposes of tbe State, 

naturalh tbei would be reluctant to make W reduction in the 
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rates in tlie interests of commerce, not only of the States, bnt of 
India in general. In the second place, they may not pay proper 
attention to the requirements of the workmen for a proper standard 
of living. They must recognise that they are, after all, signatories- 
to the Treaty of Versailles, and though they may not have given 
effect to the Conventions of the International Labour Organisation 
to the fullest extent they have certain obligations in the matter. 
Thirdly, there again, of course, their railways are mostly new lines. 
When by the effluxion of time the}' have to meet heavy expenditure 
on replacements or renewals, they may have either to recover more 
money from the taxpayers in their States, or they may have to try 
and float loans in the open market. How far they will succeed in 
doing so is more than I can say at present, but anyhow they would 
be compelled to meet the charges of those loans. As I have said, 

I see their difficulty from the financial point of view. Some of 
them at the present moment are appropriating large sums from 
tlieir railways towards their general expenditure. Well, to meet 
that I would make special provisions. I would treat the capital 
contributed by any State as interest-bearing capital, and I would 
give that State a special rate of interest — ^that is, from the Pederal 
railway revenue accounts a sum would be paid as interest on the 
capital contributed by a particular State from the resources of the 
ruler of the State or of the taxpayer of the State, and that sum can 
be worked out so as to yield to the State the revenue which it is now 
deriving from its railways. The effect of that will be that this 
process will not continue indefinitely — i.e., the State will not able, 
so to say, to milch its railways to a greater extent than it is now 
doing. Then there is the question of policy. The policy will come 
into force without in any way interfering with the existing revenue 
resources of the State. That is one point. 

The other point is this. Mention was made, I think, about 
administration. Somebody referred to administration. Well, so- 
far as I Imow, the Railway Board does not interfere in the adminis- 
tration of individual railways except in questions of policy, where 
the interference is now exercised through, the Government of India, 
and I think His Highness of Bikaner said that they followed these 
fundamental rules of the Railway Board in regard to matters of 
policy, and in future, whatever interference there may be on ques- 
tions of policy will be exercised through the Federal Government. 
That being so, I cannot see any inherent difficulty on the part of 
the States in agreeing to railways being made a Federal subject. 
Under every Federation railways are a Federal subject, because 
they form the largest link in the communications. These com- 
munications benefit not only the business of the State itself, but of 
the entire community. It will also avoid troublesome questions to- 
which reference was made yesterday by His Highness of Bikaner. 
Supposing it is found that in the interests of the business of the- 
country as a whole a line should be constructed from one point, 
say, in British Indian territory to a point in the territory of an- 
Indian State, these troublesome questions as to whether the align- 
ment should be agreed to or whether the line should be so aligned' 
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•as to pass outside the territories of the Indian State, will not arise 
l)ecau3e the Federal Government will decide them. His Highness 
said the question is one of agreement. I submit that this agree- 
ment can either he between the Crown and the Indian State, accord- 
ing to the present ideas of Their Highnesses; but if British India is 
going to be a Federal State, into which in regard to certain matters 
-the States will come in, I think the more appropriate thing ^wqtild 
be that these matters should be settled in future by the Federal 
'Government, of which the States will also be units. 

Chairman : I should think probably that we should be all agreed 
•that in a perfect form of State the railways would be a Federal 
subject. As has been pointed out, that is the universal practice in 
all Federated States. But you must remember this — ^that we are 
now setting up a Fedei'al State into which various people must 
come ; and as far as I am concerned I want to see that the rights of 
-everybody are protected, and that can be done by a little discussion 
and mutual goodwill. i?he Princes have certain rights. The Fede- 
ral Government ought to have certain rights so as to make one 
uniform system. Again, it is most important that the question of 
‘labour should be properly considered. May I say one thing with 
regard to that, which I hope will meet with your consent. This 
■Committee has naturally had to be restricted to a few members, but 
■every now and then we do get subjects where the views of some 
•other member of the Conference might be very valuable, and in 
that case I think it would be helpful if we asked such a gentleman 
to give us his views — not as a member of this Committee at all. 
For instance, on this question of labour, personally I should very 
much like to have heard Mr. J oshi’s views. It may be that as time 
goes on we could call here gentlemen, not to take part in our 
proceedings but as sort of expert witnesses, to give us their views — 
just as we asked the Jam Sahib to come to-day. 


It looks to me therefore that the position is this — that railways 
ought to be a Federal subject, but the proper protection must be 
given to all parties concerned. And you must remember this also : 
we are to some extent here making bargains. TFe are making 
"bargains with Your Highnesses in order to come in. It looks to me 
thcre^re that we should all agree that, if possible, railways should 
be a Federal subject. ^ I think we ought to put them down in our 
tentative list, but it will be necessary. Tour Highnesses, very care- 
lully to make financial adjustments, and those financial adjustments 
urc matters for negotiation and agreement. 

4 this question the Indian States have come 

0 as • or heir proper place in . regard to the matter of railways. 

1 he matter has one other aspect. From the idealist point of view 

FedeAnS'’' necessary that the different 

i edcrating units should brivn r : j.i- _ 
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in wliicTi part of ttie country; and they would have more or less 
regard to their federal resources and their needs in determining 
such lines. I am speaking now for the Indian States, hut also 
without having any mandate or commission on behalf of the Pro- 
winces. I can (juote one or two instances from Madras, where a 
particular Province might like to have a particular line going 
through particular places which, in their opinion, for their own 
particular development, should come up much earlier in the railway 
programme than would he the case if it were left purely to the 
decision of the Pederal Government. Por that reason I say it 
would be desirable to retain the discretion of the different Fede- 
rating units with regard to the construction of railways. 

How I envisage the whole problem is this. There would he 
certain lines which the Pederal Government would like to con- 
struct — 

Chairman: You are thinking of the difference between the 
through traffic and the local traffic. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: And perhaps a particular local traffic may 
have a great effect on the through traffic. In the cotton districts 
the Pederal Government might like a particular line as a feeder. 
All I am saying is that it should be open to any of the Federating 
units, from their own resources, to have any line they like. As to 
whether that particular line should be allowed with reference to the 
competing interests of neighbouring lines, that would be a matter 
for the Federal Government to decide. But it cannot be made 
wholly federal, and you would be encouraging much more develop- 
ment of railway communication if you allow this latitude to the 
federating units. 

Chairman : Have I got this down right as a note — any unit to be 
allowed to construct its own local lines at its own expense, subject 
to their being non-competitive with Pederal lines. 

Sir Ahbar Hydari: Yes. It is possible that one particular fede- 
rating unit may have, in the past, spent a lot of money on a parti- 
cular class of development, and now has got money to do it in this 
case; and it should not' be kept back. 

With regard to administration. We have about 1,400 miles of 
railway, and we have laid down a policy as to how the surplus pro- 
fits should be divided, which is very much in accordance with the 
policy which has been laid down by the Acworth Commission. 
I have not with me the notification issued, but we definitely said 
that the amount which we are paying on interest for the purchase 
and for the construction of the line shall be paid back to the tax- 
payer, on whose credit the loans were raised. 

The surplus profits have to be considered with reference to three 
interests. There is the interest of general railway development — 
that is. the general taxpayer, really speaking, the ryot. Then there 
is the interest of labour, that is, the employee. Thirdly, there are 
the amenities to the public. Things of that land might be laid 
down by the Pederal Government, but you will really be putting 
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a setback to railway development and administration if you try to 
take away tbe initiative from tbe Federated units in these matters 
in which initiative is really desirable, and in which that initiative 
does not conflict with general Federal purposes. 

Chairman : Is your fixed capital irredeemable ? I thought you 
were talking about a sinking fund to pay back capital just now. 

Sir Akhar Hydari : The Indian States who have got these rail- 
ways have not got merely at heart the interests of the general 
taxpayer. They behave just like the Government of India itself 
behaves, in seeing that the surplus profits are made the best use 
of in the interests of those who are entitled to them. We have now 
a programme for increasing the pay of the subordinates and for 
giving them better housing which will mean an expenditure of 
lakhs of rupees. 

In this matter, as well as in all other matters, if any State wants 
particular powers of initiative allowed to them, there is the correla- 
tive idea which should be also borne in mind, namely, that we are 
allowing the same power of initiative to British India through 
their Provinces. You must remember, for instance, that a State 
like Hyderabad has a population larger than that of any of the 
Dominions of the Empire. 

Chairman: It is 12 million, is it not? 

Sir Akhar Hydari: It is now 14 million, and that excludes 
several areas. Heally, these areas are so big, and the Provinces 
are so big, that the widest amount of discretion should be given to 
them to develop their own lines at all points and in all directions. ' 
Let the Federal Government be seized of only those points and only 
those matters in which uniformity is desirable, necessary and essen- 
tial. 

Chairman : I have asked Mr. Joshi, who is in a neighbouring 
room, to come here and sit with us. 1 will tell him what we are 
doing. Mr. Joshi, we are now discussing the question of railways. 
Unfortunately we cannot have everybody we wanted to have upon 
this Committee, because it would make it so large, but the com- 
mittee has been most anxious that when any question arises on 
which any other gentleman of the Conference is an expert, we 
should ask him to come here and give us the benefit of his help. 
"We are now upon the question of whether railways should be part 
of the Federal scheme, and several speakers have raised the question 
— quite rightly — of the condition of the working men on the rail- 
ways. If you would sit here during the discussion and help us wltJi 
your views it would be of great assistance. 

Lord Lothian : I thought perhaps I might contribute a little 
to the discussion from experience, as I happened to be on railways 
in South Africa before the Federation, and saw the federation 
through. 

is quite clear from experience that it is not necessary to a 
federation that the railways should be nationalised. There are net 
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national railways in tlie United States of America at all. In 
Canada tliere are two main railway systems^ tlie C.P.R., wMeli is 
privately owned, and tlie G.N.R., wMcL. is a national railway. 
In Soutli Africa tlie railways were owned by tbe four federating 
colonies, and were nnited at tbe time of federation. I am not 
quite familiar witb tbe Australian system, but I tbink tbe railways 
are still owned by tbe several States, and not by tbe Federal Gov- 
ernment. In Germany, before tbe war, there were some State rail- 
ways, wbicb were owned by different States, tbe Bavarian railways 
and tbe Prussian railways. To-day they are entirely in tbe control 
of a statutory company, and are not run by tbe Government at all. 

I tbink tbe general tendency is tbat it is not necessary in a federa- 
tion that tbe railways should be owned or run by tbe State, though 
tbe tendency is in tbat direction. What is essential is, as in tbe 
United States, tbat you should have a thing like tbe inter-State 
Commerce Commission, wbicb increasingly prescribes tbe align- 
ment of railways, where railways have to get licences as to where 
they should run, so tbat you do not get overlapping and conflicting 
rates, and generally trying to get uniformity in standards, and 
equally that you should get similar legislation dealing witb labour 
conditions, but tbat otherwise there is a good deal of advantage in 
allowing a certain fluidity, as Sir Alcbai' Hydari says, in allowing 
initiative either to provinces or to private companies. There are 
situations in wbicb tbe central authority may not wish to build a 
railway, or may not have tbe finances, but in wbicb a province, for 
reasons of its own, wishes to develop a railway for some local reason, 
where it would contribute to tbe general service, and provided it 
does not conflict it is licensed to do so ; and in tbe same way witb 
private companies wbicb want to develop a mineral area. I tbink 
in all these countries you have private railways, provincial railways 
and federal railways. Tbe one thing tbat matters is tbe prescrip- 
tion by tbe federal authorities of certain uniform conditions dealing 
witb alignment and preventing reduplication, and as regards 
certain conditions about labour, and so on. 

Mr, Gavin Jones : I should like to give tbe opinion of our com- 
munity on this question of railways, because I tbink we look upon 
tbe matter from an entirely all-Indian point of view, and I think 
I may say tbat we are interested in tbe trade of India as a whole. 
We really are not interested as to who owns tbe railways, and I 
quite agree witb what Sir Akbar Hydari said in tbat I do not see 
any barm in tbe States continuing to own their railways provided 
that there is some measure of control from tbe Federal Government. 
They must be controlled as regards policy of construction, and what 
we feel is, tbat in order to adhere to tbe principle wbicb I stated tbe 
other day, tbat trade and intercourse between tbe federated States, 
whether by means of land carriage or coastal navigation, shall be 
absolutely free, this seems necessarily to be so. To carry out tbat 
principle, wbicb I tbink you will all agree is a sound one for any 
federation, we must have tbe administration, and to some extent 
the management, under one control in tbe Federal State; and 1 
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feel tkat tke diffiralties of tlie Indian States and of tlie rail-ways- 
■wkick they own might he got over to some extent hy their being 
represented on the railwaj* hoard. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : It has been considered, even by Their 
Highnesses, that the railway policy should be a federal subject and 
should be controlled by central authority. Hallway policy, I 
believe, should include uniformity of rates, fares and freights, not 
only on all the railways that connect the States and British India, 
hut even on those isolated railways within the States that do not 
connect the States with Bidtish India. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bihaner : Could that point he made a 
bit more clear. Sir? I did not quite grasp it, 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: There are railways in the States which 
connect with British India, and there are certain railways which 
are isolated branch lines, and which do not directly connect with 
the main lines. I believe — I am not sure — that there is a limit 
fixed, both a maximum and a minimum 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bihaner: Maxima and minima rates 
prescribed by the Railway Board. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : A prescribed limit witbin which fares are 
fixed; and I think that system ought to continue. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bihaner : That is the case in all railways 
so far as I know. 


Sardar Ujjal Singh ; So that not only for all the railways within 
the limits of the State, those isolated railways, hut for all railways 
the uniforjnity of rates, within certain limits ought to be prescribed. 

Colonel Hahsar: Even as regards what are called interior rail- 
ways. ■ . . ' 


Sardar Ujjal Singh: The standardisation of railway material 
and of rolling stock ought to he governed hy the Eederal authority, 
and in the way of construction of railways too, the Eederal authority 
should have the previous say in the matter, and also the Eederal 
atdhority should have the supervising power over the construction 
of any State railways or any extension. 


H.H. The Maharaja of Bihaner: The Government of India 
mspectors, on behalf of the Railway Board, come and inspect every 
State railway before it is permitted to be opened. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : Exactly; and during the course of con- 
struction, the Eederal authority should continue to inspect and 
^ipe^vse. If tliese main principles are agreed to, then another 
question anses— that to cany but that policy there ought to he a 
amount of control liy the Federal authority over these 
see tile distinction between internal manage- 
•^boubl control which the Eederal authorities 

nnlici^a* railways for carryiiig out those' 

not think ‘Ill'll f^ontrol is ^laranteed and agreed to, I 3o 

- wi 1 be any great difference of opinion. I can quite 
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«ee that the question of internal management and the question of 
patronage might be left over to the States, as it might be left over to 
u private company, and the {States can well be depended upon to 
manage their railways more economically and efficiently, being 
-smaller units. 

On the financial side, I am not quite sure whether it would be 
-advisable to pool the resources. The States are making profits, 
und I do not Itnow whether it would be to the benefit of the federa- 
tion to guarantee them that amount of profits and pool the resources, 
•but even if that were to be done a Committee would have to be 
-appointed to go into the whole aft’air. Personally, I do not think 
that it would be to the great benefit of the whole of India. 

A point was raised yesterday by His Highness the Hawab of 
Hhopal that certain company railways had been taken over by the 
'Government of India lately, and that parts of those railways which 
passed through State territories should be given over to the States. 

With regard to that point, I only want to say that the com- 
panies were guaranteed a certain rate of interest on the capital 
investments. In the beginning, those companies suffered losses, and 
the Indian taxpayer had to make up those losses, and an estimate 
has been framed, though not quite accurately, that the accumulated 
losses amount to about fifty million pounds*, and that fifty million 
pounds has been borne by the Indian taxpayer. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : British Indian. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : Tes, I mean the British Indian taxpayer. 
That is one point that has got to be considered, and another thing is 
i;hat, for the construction of those railways, the Government of 
India supplied a lot of money, and on the security of the British 
Indian revenue the capital was raised, and it was only the manage- 
ment which was entrusted to certain companies for a certain 
number of years and on certain terms, and on the expiration of 
that period, it was quite open to the Indian Government to take 
over charge of the management. The States, from the very 
beginning, gave certain concessions with regard to land and juris- 
diction as they would have given them to the Indian Government if 
they had directly managed those railways, and on the termination 
■of *the term the Government of India resumed control from the 
•companies, so that these two, points are to be borne in mind with 
regard to the question that His Highness the Hawab of Bhopal 
raised. 

Sir C. P. Rahnaswami Aiyar : Arising out of what fell from Sir 
Akbar Hydari, I should like to have one or two doubts resolved. 
He spoke — and if I may say so, rightly spoke — of the importance 
•of stimulating local enterprise in the matter of railways. I should 
like, however, to be enlightened on one point. Take, for instance, 
the Madras-Delhi line which passes through Hyderabad. That 
presumably will be Bederal. Does he contemplate anything other 
than unified administration and unified control throughout that 
line, which may be described as a trunk line, or does he look for- 
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■n-ard to -n-laat may fbe called a provincial control up to tlie limits 
of tlie Madras Presidency, Hyderabad control during the progress 
of the line tbrougb Hyderabad, central pror'incial control there- 
after to the United Provinces, and Punjab control thereafter? 

T)iw(m Bahadur Mudaliyar : And the States in between? , 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : And also the various States in 
between. With regard to what have been called provincial lines, 
in a great country like India it would be of the highest possible 
embarrassment were we to establish any other system than 
unified administration and unified control. True, that in 
addition you would have local lines, and I am particularly aware 
of the interests which Sir Akbar Hydari had in mind, certain lines 
in specific Provinces which, for purposes of their own — ^which might 
not find favour with the central railway authority — might like to 
develop a particular area. There, a certain amount of local enter- 
prise and local initiative may be allowed for, and provision might 
be made for that purpose. But the other point has to be taken in 
mind. 

Then, arising out of the Marquess of Lothian’s remarks, it is 
true that, as pointed out by him, in other countries railways have 
not always been unified or federal, but I remember having read a 
great deal about the freight war between the various State railways 
and the complications that arose, both in the United States of 
America and in fact, even in Canada, and which led, not only to 
law suits but to intervention by the supreme governmental autho- 
rity in regard to those freight wars. Are those things to be contem- 
plated with equanimity, or would it not be better that the great 
trunk lines should be subject to a uniform control? 

Mr. Jinnah: As I have followed the discussion, there does not, 
seem to be any difference of opinion with regard to the policy and 
the legislation. The only question that is troubling us is the ques- 
tion of the administration or the control in the management of 
the railways, and, arising out of that, the financial adjustment. 
Before I deal Avith that, may I point out to Lord Lothian that, while 
he is strictly^ and logically sound in la3'ing down the proposition 
that nationalisation of railwa3’'s is not essential for federation, I 
would like him to go througli the report of the Acworth Committee. 
In India we had our special conditions to deal with, and after a 
great deal of controA'orsy and debate in public, in the newspapers 
and so on, we have now finally decided our policj* — that we must 
have State-managed railw.ays, and under eveiw contract that falls 
m, that company has got to hand over the railwa\’s to the State. 
Having pursued that policy’’, and having got State railways at the 
present moment existing — the bulk of them are State railways, and 
the fcAv that remain must necessarilj- be taken over at the end of 
them period of contract — therefore, so far as British India is con- 
cerned, it i? definitely now committed — ^l3eyond redemption if I 
may say «o — and the State-owned railways must continue in British 
India. That being so, some Government Department must manage 
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ttem, and under wliose control will that Department manage it? 
If we are thinking of an all-India Dederation, then that must 
come Tinder the Dederal Government — ^where else would you put 
it — and if that is to come under the Federal Government, then the 
next question arises : Wliat is to happen to the railways in the 
Indian States ? Are they to remain separate under the control and 
the management and the administration of the individual States ? 

Colonel Halisar : Wliy not? 

Mr. Jinnah: Why not? That is the question you have got to 
■answer after you have heard everything. That is what we are 
discussing now. I think only a moment ago Sir C. P, Ramaswami 
Aiyar pointed out what will he the position; is one portion to he 
managed by the Central Provinces, another portion by Hyderabad, 
another portion by the United Provinces, and so on, to Bombay — 
different managements, different control, different authorities, the 
railway running right through? Is that what you want, as was 
pointed out by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, and it requires an 
answer. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : But management and administration are 
different from ownership, 

Mr. Jinnah : Quite. Therefore, so far as the question of 
management or the administration is concerned, it must necessarily 
remain with the Central Authority, 

Mr. Gavin Jones : Tes, I agree. 

Mr. Jinnah: Hot with the individual units. Very well. 
Then comes the question of ownership. How that you talk of 
ownership, I know that in India there is a certain section that 
holds the view that the company-managed railways should be 
encouraged. Well, that again will be a question for your Federal 
Government. It does not prevent the Federal Government, if they 
wish to accept a proposal from any sound company that wants to 
start a line as an enterprise, from accepting it, but so far as the 
States are concerned, they are not company-managed railways, they 
are railways owned by the Indian States, and they are in exactly 
the same position as British India — exactly. You have your rail- 
ways which you have constructed out of the revenue of your people, 
and they belong to your States. So do our railways belong to us. 
How, wiiat is the difficulty in arriving at an adjustment? As Sir 
B. H. Mitra pointed out, no doubt difficult questions will arise. 
I am not minimising that at all — a financial adjustment and so 
on and so forth; and that, of course, is a point which 1 am not 
going to discuss now, and as a matter of fact, I am not really com- 
petent to discuss that point. 

Having said that, may I say one word more and I have done, 
■and it is this. I would like His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
to look at the question from this point of view. How under the 
present conditions that prevail in India there are various matters 
which have been adjusted on the footing that the Indian States are 
sovereign States, and they are sovereign States; and therefore. 
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■R-liatever ariangements are made between tbe Indian States indivi- 
dually or collectively and British India, those are ' arrangements- 
made on the footing of the present prevailing conditions. And what 
are the present prevailing conditions ? The present prevailing con- 
ditions are that in British India we have a system of Government 
that is responsible to Parliament and to the Crown, and therefore- 
I -^rould like Their Highnesses to dismiss from their minds that that 
sj'stem is a system which is going to continue. Here we are con- 
templating a different system of Government altogether — a system: 
of Government where Their Highnesses will come under the legisla- 
ture of the Government of the country. And therefore in future, 
if this Constitution is in force, you will be there as much as the 
representatives of British India, and no decision, no legislation can. 
be undertaken unless it has the support of your group also. There- 
fore, whatever you will do in future, it will not be somebody that 
will be doing it for you, but you will be doing it yourselves as part- 
ners in that Federal Government, and therefore when His Highness 
talks about the question of jurisdiction and the prosecuting 
authority and matters of railway companies, and so on, if you have 
your Federal legislature and if you have your Federal Government,, 
then any measure that you pass, or any act or statute that can be- 
passcd, pn be passed by you along with us, and by us along with 
you. Therefore all those complicated questions of jurisdiction and 
^ *11 questions as to who should be the prosecuting authority,, 
w ill disappear, because in that statute you will lay down the pro- 
Msions— -in the statute you will lay down, who will be the prosecu- 
ting authority- in the statute you will lay down what will be a 
iorum that will tiy the companies. Therefore I would like to- 
impress upon you, not the fact of what is, but of what is going 

0 le; and what is going to be is that you have your share, your 
voice and iijatever may be done can only be done by you and us 
together in the future constitution. 

much obliged to you My Lord Chancellor, 
feel^hnf^ 1 T ®1 opportimity. So far as labour is concerned, I 
Wi.h iou legis ation, and the administration of that 

the VoTitn'l r * ^ le in the hands of the Federal Government or 
raihvw l-il.m. I cannot conceive how we can separate 

wc nS ^ece "rir;: other abour. It is quite true that Eailwaya 

1 errarraTrernn f ‘^“^Pf^tive but they are to the extent to which 

waS 7ro in i q^>ite possible, if rail- 

ma'v be a freinlit war^ different States and Provinces, that there 

^ays but fof tl7o necessarily for the earnings of the rail- 

industries That will <3iscouragement of other 

I rcl ,1;,. trlr” t;; co-^tions. Therefore 

distinguish hcfwoen r^nTT- ^ '‘options are concerned, we cannot 

forleA- »■»! other khcr. A railway 

not he a .separate law for factoiy law. There can- 

Tim factory law in our iiulfm”' ^^otories and for other industries. 

whole eotuifn- anfl the ceoi.ri ^ aominon law for thfr 

r, a„,l the ,a„>o la,, 
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ly if we have a Health Insurance Act, it must cover railway lahonrj: 
it must be a common Act. That must he the case also with regard 
to other labour legislation. "With regard to hours of work there 
must be conunon legislation botlx for railway and' otter lauonr. 

So far as international matters go, 1 think it will he agreed;, 
that they must remain with the Central Government, Already 
certain railway subjects are considered internationally from tW 
labour point of view — ^for* instance, the question of automatic 
couplings. 

To this extent the power of controlling labour matters must be 
with the Central or Federal Government, If the power lies with the 
Provinces or States there cannot be an international agreeinent 
as to automatic couplings. There are international conventions 
which apply to railway labour as to other labour, but this convention 
as regards automatic couplings is a special convention affecting 
railway labour. From the point of view of general labour legisla- 
tion and from the point of view of international legislation, we 
feel that all matters affecting railway, labour must be in the hands 
of the Central Government. 

It is quite true that to-day the administration of labour legisla- 
tion is in the hands of the Provincial Governments, but that is 
practicable to-day because the Provincial Governments are controlled! 
in that matter by the Central Government; but hereafter the 
various parts of the Federation, such as the States, would be con- 
trolled by lihe Central Government as regards labour matters. The 
administration of labour matters will have to be kept in the hands 
of the Federal Government, otherwise the Federal Government may 
pass legislation which will not be given effect to by the Provincial 
Governments. To-day it can be done, because the Central Govern- 
ment has power of control over the Provincial Governments. 

From all these points of view we feel that all matters concern- 
ing railway labour should be in the hands of the Federal or Central 
Government — both legislation and the administration of that legis- 
lation. 

Chairman: We are very much obliged to you, Mr, Joshi. You 
are quite right in what you say. I have before me the list of 
Provincial subjects, and item Ho. 26 is this : Industrial matters, 

including the following heads, namely (a) factories ” — ^that is your 
point — “ (b) settlement of labour disputes, (cl electricity, (d) boilers,, 
(c) gas, (/) smoke nuisances, (p) welfare or labour including pro- 
vident funds, industrial insurance (general health and accidents) 
and housing.” I do not want to cross-examine you, or to give any 
final opinion, but is it at the back of your head that all these thinga 
in Ho. 26 ought to be removed from the Provincial to the Federal 
Government — all of them? 

Mr. .7 oshi : Unless the Central or Federal Government is going 
to have a general power of control and supervision over the Pro- 
vincial Governments or the States. 
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Chairman : I am coming, to that point later on. 

Sir Muhavnnad Shafi: Several views have been expressed with 
regard to the policy of the legislation and administration of rail- 
ways in India. I have been saying to myself all the time, is there 
no via media upon which all of ns can come to a unanimous agree- 
ment? It occurs to me that there is a via, media, and one which 
British India and the Indian States may well agree to. 

I entirely agree that in the case of main lines or trunk rail- 
ways, with pow'ers of running through various parts of British 
India and sometimes through several States, running right across 
the length and breadth of India it would be impossible to think 
of dividing administration. In the case of these main lines the 
administration should be in the hands of the Federal Government. 
We are all agreed that railway policy and railway legislation 
should be a Federal subject. 

Coming to the branch lines, lines which have been built by 
Indian States at their own expense and within the limits of their own 
territories it seems to me that the precedent of the telephones— that 
is to say, trunk telephones to be Federal and telephones within the 
limits of the individual territories to be State telephones — rmight be 
adopted. The administration and control of these branch lines, 
provided that they are within the limits of the territory of Indian 
States might well be left to those States. 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru: Pursuing the line of argument adopt- 
ed by Lord Lothian, I would only like to make very few observa- 
tions. As we are discussing the question of railways in relation 
to a Federal form of Government, I consider it necessary to invite 
your attention to the constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
which was described by Sir M. Shafi as a model democratic 
Constitution. Let us see wliat it provides. Section 51 says “ The 
Parliament shall, subject to this constitution, have power to make 
laws for the peace, order and good government of the Common- 
wealth with respect to the control of railways, with respect to 
transport for the Isaval and Military purposes of the Common- 
wealth ” (I imagine Their Highnesses will not have any objection to 
tliat) ; “ the acquisition, with the consent of the State, ofi any rail- 
ways of the State on terms to be arranged between the Common- 
wealth, and the State.” I do not think Their Highnesses can 
possibly have any objection to that. How, coming back to the less 
democratic constitution of British Horth America, the Act of 1869, 
in Section 01 you will not find any reference to railwavs at all. 

It will be noticed that the last two clauses make it "permissible 
for the Federal Goverament to do certain things, but with the 
consent of the States in every case. 

JJ .11 . The Maharaja of BtJeaner : What claiise is that? 

Chairman : It is clause 23 of Ho. 51. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : It is dependent upon the consent of the 
State. The Federal Government of itself has no power to deal with 
these matters without the consent of the State. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sa2)ru: Tliat shows to my mind that it is not 
of the essence of a Federation that the ownership of the State Rail- 
ways should also belong to the Federal Government. I have looked 
into the various constitxitions during the last 24 hours, and if I 
may respectfully sa}’^ so, the statement of Lord Lothian is absolute- 
ly correct on this particular point. Even in Germany you will 
find the same thing. The question of nationalisation is entirely 
different from the question of federation. A Federal Government 
may either nationalise railways or may allow privately managed 
railways. I therefore think that these two qtiestions of nationalisa- 
tion and federation should he kept apart. It is a question of policy. 

il/7’. Jayahar : I am looking at the matter from the point of view 
of the business man to whicli my friend Mr. Gavin Jones referred. 
I suppose it is agreed that the Federal Government is interested, 
at least on the trunk lines, in maintaining a very high standard of 
efficient service. I am looking forward to a period of very brisk 
business in course of time, when we have self-government. It is 
agreed that tlie trunk lines at any rate must he maintained at a 
level of high efficiency. I want to understand how it will not lead 
to a certain unification of finances in that case. Supposing there 
is a State which is impoverished throtigh which the trunk line runs, 
and supposing for some reason it gets into an inefficient state of 
service: is it not to the interests of the Federal Government to 
maintain that branch of the trunk line in an efficient way for the 
purposes of business? Supposing that State has no money. 
Supposing certain inventions are made in order to avoid accidents, 
such as automatic couplings, and the Federal Government thinks 
it necessary tliat all the carriages should be fitted with that parti- 
cular invention. Supposing the State through which the line runs 
has not the necessarj’^ money: what is the Federal Government to 
do? A certain unification of finances may be necessary, as soon 
as jmu agree that it is the Federal Government’s business to see that 
the whole of the trunk line is kept up efficiently. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi: A loan could be advanced to the State 
in order to make their portion of the line equally efficient. 

Mr. Jayalcar: Sir M. Shafi points out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may lend money, but ex hypothesi it is an impoverished 
State; it has no security to offer. It has no money to invest in 
making the line efficient or in fitting these costly inventions. T 
want to know what solution Their Highnesses offer in order that 
the Federal Government may keep the trunk lines in a very high 
state of efficiency. 

Colonel Hahser: Are you referring fo futxire or existing lines, 
Mr. Jayakar? 

Mr. Jayakar : I am speaking of future lines. 

Colonel Haksar: Hot existing lines, because there is no part of 
any trunk line in existence to-day in India 

A Member : Pardon me, the Hizam ovms part of the line between 
Madras and Delhi, and it is managed by the Hizam, 
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Mr. Gavin Jones : Mr. Jayakar' lias referred to our community. 
We are of course very interested in tlie fact that tlie railvray lines 
■should be efhcient. That is wliy we want centralisation of ad- 
ministration. "What we want to get is Federation, and I think, 
ns Sir Tej Sapru has pointed out, we are rather getting off the 
point when we argue about tlie (question of State ownersliip or 
private ownership or different States’ ownership. That is a matter 
we had better leave out for the present. Tliere are many arguments 
both in favour of and against State ownership. In many cases 
■company management has proved a good deal more efficient. That 
is a question we should not go into here. As far as possible we 
should come into line with the desire of tbe Indian States, who 
want to continue to own their railways. From tlie point of view of 
Federation, I see no objection whatever to their continuing to own 
the railways, just as different companies now continue to some 
•extent to own their railwa3'^s in India. Therefore I would like 
the discussion to concentrate on tbe question of administration and 
policy. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Certain details have been men- 
tioned upon which I do not propose to touch, because they are not 
the main points at issue to-day. As I followed the debates, I could 
not help feeling that a good deal of what has been said is due to a 
•confusion of thought, if I may respectfully say so, and largely due 
to the speakers not really being acquainted with the system which 
at present prevails as regards control, and certain essential 
principles which are in the hands of the Railway Board, and which 
the States have never objected to. I also think that whilst several 
of my friends have travelled through our territories, either on 
British Indian-owned lines or company-owned lines, they have not 
■got an acquaintance with the inner working and conditions in the 
bigger States who own big sj-stems of railways. I claim to know 
something more than mere broad details of railway working, since 
wc and Jodhpur were the pioneers among the vStates in the construc- 
tion of quite large systems of railways ; and it has been a matter 
in which not only my Government, but I also personally have been 
veiy keenly interested. 

There were three heads defined by Sir H. Shafi — policy, legis- 
lation and administration. In addition to those there" is "the 
political aspect in so far as it affects the sovereignty of the States. 
In a consideration of these questions I submit that whilst we can- 
not altogether exclude the idealistic point of view we have also to 
look at them from the practical point of view, and we have to pay 
regard to the special conditions of the States and, when we W 
settling the details of Federation, to realise that certain areas 
at least will require special settlement in view of the special position 
of the States. If my friends who have taken part in the "discussion 
of the last two da.vs had been associated with me in the very 
thorough work which was done when we considered railway policy 
in tin? Princes’ vStanding Committee and later in the Chamber thev 
would have seen that many of the things which have been discussed 
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,-to-clay have already been provided for and readjusted. There has 
..always been control in regard to such essential matters as protec- 
-tion of life and property, efficient working and so on, in regard to 
(railways owned by the Indian States. As an example, we have 
heard a good deal abont rates, but I will again read what I read 
■yesterday at your suggestion. Sir, clause 8 (2) “ Railways built 
.bj’ Indian States will be subject to the maxima and minima rates 
.nnd fares prescribed by the Railway Department of the Government 
.of India for the time being in force on Indian State Railways 
generally.” If they will look through the resolution of the Gov- 
ernment of. India they will see that there are all kinds of things 
^partly touched on; and with reference to a speech made to-day, ih 
regard to every railway constructed by a State we have to send 
detailed specifications, designs and plans, even of girders to be built 

• over small streams and big rivers. Eveiy year the Government of 
India Inspector comes round and inspects every inch of our rail- 
ways. The Railway Board lays down rules which we accept and 
..comply with. In addition, all railways, including those of the 
-States, send their managers and other officers to the annual Railway 
Conference held in Simla, where all railway policy and details, 
including teclmical details, couplings and that sort of thing, are 

• carefully discussed, as no one knows better than Sir Tej Sapru, or 
vSir B. K. Mitra or Sir M. Shafi. 

Let me take now the three main heads, leaving for the moment 
the political question. I will take administration, and show you 
that it is not on, political grounds or from’ political fears, as Mr. 
Jinnah seemed to think, that we are demurring to our railways 
"being taken up by the future Federation. It is inevitable that in 
.a big concern, whilst the general good of the whole is kept in view, 
the special attention paid to the development of the railways of a 
particular State must not necessarily be lost sight of, but must 
take a place more in the background than is the case with a State 
.like Hyderabad or my State, which is all the time devoting its 
'energies, attention and resources to its railways and to the develop- 
ment of the States and the country and the people. We have already 
800 odd miles of railways. I cannot give the exact figure because 
we are going in for a very brisk construction programme. Only 
the other day I got a telegram about the opening of yet another 
line having been passed by the Government of India Inspector. 
Therefore I cannot keep pace with the mileage. We have a very 
extensive programme. We have spent far more money than could 
-possibly have been spent under a Federal system on the develop- 
ment of our railways. We are in touch with the managers of 
-company-owned or Government-owned lines, because we have many 
schemes of railway extension. Only this year the managers of the 
British Indian State Railways were tearing their hair because 
-Ihey were told they could not get any more grants. I wish to point 
-out that we are not building a railway^ system merely for our benefit. 
When we took up one of our extensions, the Punjab Government 
asked us to go out of our territory and through a portion of their 
.territory. That money has been entirely provided by my State and 
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niv taxpayers, from loans publicly and successfully raised' by us-. 
At tlie request, of tbe Punjab Government vre -went riglit out of 
our territory- into tlie Punjab territory, tlius affording tbe oppor- ■ 
tunitv of opening up the toum of Elanabad -which had fallen into> 
decay and wliich will now revive. 

I can onp' speak of my railway. I hope I shall not be considered! 
to be advertising my Government and my State railway. In addi- 
tion we go right into Hissar in British territory, to some 40, 50 or 
()0 miles beyond our frontier — I forget the exact distance. We go> 
through other States who cannot afford to pay the heavy expendi- 
ture on railways, or have not got the facilities for having their oivn 
management. ‘ We have just made an agreement -u-ith some- 
Phulk-ian States to go through some Punjab States into_ British, 
territoiy, right away as far as Eewari. We are faced with diffi- 
culties 'of finding funds. We similarly go through British and 
Punjab territory up to Bhatinda. We have an extended system of” 
800 or 400 mil'es of railways, which will bring our total mileage 
to some 1,200 or 1,500 milks. We hope it may be possible for us- 
to go into part of Sind, and open up a very fine old State with great 
traditions, 16,000 squai-e miles in Jesalmere, which is also now in 
a state of decay througli lack of touch with the outside world in; 
tlie way of commerce, and so on. That is an example of my rail- 
wav. 

Now, Sir, I submit that if it was a Federal authoritj" which dealt 
with tlie whole of the scheme, trunk railways must necessarily 
claim the first attention, and funds being limited even now, as- 
they must always be, you cannot provide all the funds, my Govern- 
meut cannot provide all tbe funds we would like to provide, for- 
railway construct iom it must follow that the more important and- 
more urgent lines will be first taken up. Ton will therefore have 
trunk railways first. Then you will have quasi-trunk railways, 
and last you will have local raihvays. I do not know whether that 
map is uj) to date, but I would invite attention to my State, and’ 
for you to see wliat railways we have built in my State in the last- 
thirty-two years. I say without fear of contradiction that no 
I'oderal system could po.ssibly have developed lines like ours. We- 
have had to stint, we have liad to pour money out, and we have 
built them for the development of our people, and we have helped 
the trade not only of our own State but the trade and business of 
other States, and of British India. 


(tin freedom, therefore, leads us to devote our whole attentioni 
and our xvhole resource.^, including the floating of public loans 
lor ,!ie development of our States and of our railways. In the last 
ten years for instance, in addition to a he.avv expenditure of some- 
tiiree ciorc.s on in-igation, a big canal system in mv State— I am 
v’n'v-i'f before me, and I do not -Tvant to trouble 

on 1 ; crores of rupees- 
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rcliallenge any of you, inchtcling tlie biggest expert, like Sir 
Bliupendra Mitra, to come and tell us •where we have stinted. We 
■have provided better third-class; -we have provided better com- 
partments, and so on, for the general public, not of our State but 
of British India. We had to separate the management of our 
■diiferent railways the other day, and we have provided workshops 
for which you could never have provided money as quickly as we 
had to do. We had to'take a loan for the double purpose of meeting 
•fhe railway extension and canal construction at the same time. 

With regard to labour, on the same lines I would invite atten- 
tion, in addition, to the very up-to-date workshops which we have 
laid down. I should be very pleased if Mr. Joshi could visit us to 
•see the special mbdel village we have built for the men who work in 
•our workshops — ^two or three thousand men, I believe. Our employ- 
•ees are not only given living wages; we have increased their wages. 
AVe provide them with games, with clubs, with temples, mosques, 
:and so on, from special funds, and our officers, instead of being 
ill-paid and incompetent, compare with and get, I believe, the same 
:as the officers in the Imperial service. So as far as mj’- State is 
•concerned — ahd I am sure other States, like Hyderabad and Mysore, 
•owning big railways — I do not think we can lie accused of milking 
•our railways or of stinting them. It is really the other way round, 
and I repeat that that could never happen if it was federal matter 
and all the systems had to be taken into consideration. 

With reference to Mr, Jinnah’s remarks, I would like to say 
what I have said in public in the Chamber of Princes, as Chancellor, 
and on other occasions — that if there is one Department of the 
iGovernment of India to which we are indebted, speaking generally 
— there may be a dispute on a certain railway about a certain little 
.question, or big question, of rates of extension — the Hailway De- 
partment and the Railway Board of the Government of India is one 
from which we have received the greatest assistance, and one with 
•which we are on the best of terms. So it is not political considera- 
ions, again, that are involved, but it is because we feel that it 
would be prejudicial to the best interests of our States, and to the 
individual development of State railways, which will not receive 
■the same attention, that we are opposed to the taldng over of our 
;railways. If a State wishes to sell its railway — ^well, that is a 
matter of consent, and you can acquire it. Patronage is a thing you 
.have got to consider, since the separation of the management of 
• our railways and moving the headquarters of the management to 
Bikaner. Bikaneris are getting, in an increasing measure, service 
-from the smallest to the highest posts, which they would not have 
got, and they will not get \inder a f ederalisation ; and may I point 
out that long before you, our friends in British India, started 
'Indianisation we have given effect to it, and are giving effect to it, 
and are getting Indian officers, not necessarily from our State bu-t 
•from other States. We are doing that, and we did it ahead of you. 

Sir, we have been talking of the Acworth Committee Report. 
.Might I point out in that connection that the States were never 
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cousultecl, and liad no voice. "We do not agxee nor disagree; ve- 
had no voice, and we do not feel that there has been any nnder- 
.standinr^ or contract to that efiect. We do not want to change the- 
policy of British India if it is good for the whole of Federal India;, 
hv all means continue it; but we are not bound by that, anyhow,. 

Then we have to remember that the policy which you follow 
may bo good, but it cannot necessarily be assumed that the policy 
already settled by the British Government or the Government of 
India will necessarily be considered as the best policy when it has to 
he settled by Federal machinery in which the States could have 
a voice. 

I\ow, Sir, with reference to the nationalisation of railways, if 
there is nationalisation of railways I believe it is nationalisation* 
in our States. Hyderabad has ^ust followed that policy, and they 
have bought their railways from a company. I am talking very 
ignorantly, not being well up in details, hut they have done it. 
ilvcry bit of my State railway belongs entirely to my State. iSTo- 
one else, including myself personally, has a penny’s interest in 
that railway. I maintain, therefore, that we have got nationalisa^ 
tion in our States far more than the Government of India, or even,, 
with due respect, than I believe you have in England. Whether 
the policy is right or wrong, anyhow you have to remember one* 
thing, ^ that it is the property of the State, and we cannot agree tp- 
its being, so to speak, confiscated, though I am sure that nothing- 
could bo further from the intention of anyone than to suggest that. 
It would bo the exploitation of the States if you did this. And 
really — I say it with all respect — ^it would mean the spoliation of 
their territories, the exploitation of the States and their subjects, 
and I respectfully submit that the States have already suffered 
quite enough of exploitation, by which British India has benefited’ 
in the past. 


il/r. Sastri: Beallv! 

%> 

H.Il. flic Maharaja of Bikaner: I am sure when we come to- 
fiscal matters our technical experts and ministers will be able to 
( eat V, ith that~-a subject with which I am not' so competent to deal, 
here is a confusion of thought. We do no object to policies being- 
uniform, but we do object to being forced necessarily to adopt, 

recommendations. They may be very 
part, I venture to say, having 
^ ^+ 1 *^^^^ extent fbecause we considered the* 

ma\ hli i;! l-I State) that you 

Tv-l h-u\ t one ^ experience, to change it later. Witirus, 

We shoul/not have -oL™ ASlf ^’puld have stopped, 
and oTir railwav nrom^Tv^r i . construction of our railways- 
r.ol havc'liocn'proMo,!,,,] will, "'V' ''“'"■ly <lefiB6d, ivouH 
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tors. Tliey could have it iu India. They have it here. Why? 
Because they are going to get the best men available, with the 
best experience, not only of the Indian railways but also of the 
railways of Great Britain. They have got a Board of Directors, 
and that is why they have there a highly distinguished political 
officer who occupied one of the highest posts that any political officer 
can attain to — that of the Agent to the Governor General in Central 
India. He is now on the Hyderabad Board. I myself, for 
instance, was responsible long ago for having retained Sir T. 
Wynne, who was one of the most brilliant and distinguished Presi- 
dents of the Railway Board; he is our adviser; he not only advisesr 
from here, but he comes out every j’-ear and he comes to our Court; 
and although he is over 70, he comes to inspect our railways and 
goes round the workshops and our offices, and advises us and our 
officers. We looked at it, and, as I say, we found that whatever 
may be all right later on we could not have followed the Acworth 
Report or the system enunciated in it in our State without stopping 
railway development, or at least hindering it. British India has 
large resources, and they may be able to pool and go on; but if 
we had done that, our railway developments could never have 
been carried on with the small surplus available, or whatever 
remained of the funds at their disposal. Our earnings have fallen 
from 11 per cent, to about 4 per cent., simply because of the very 
heavy capital and revenue outlay on development and construction. 

When we borrowed 2|- crores to meet this expenditure of 6 and 
7 crores, one of our securities, which satisfied the people — and we 
have had loans subscribed not only by the people of my State, not 
only by the people of other States, some as far down as the South, 
but we have had people from British India subscribing — was the 
large guarantee our railways and the funds available offered. Hor 
could we pay ofi our loan without this resource; we are basing the 
repayment of our loan on the increased earnings of our railways 
as a very important part of that loan programme. 

Mr. Gavin Tones talked of transit duties. I wish to assure 
Mr. Gavin Tones that the States do not charge transit duties on 
railways — goods going by railway — in fact, we have no transit 
duties, as far as I am aware, in any State. But again I say that 
there is no reciprocity on that point, so far, at least, as sea customs 
duty is concerned. You practically charge us transit duties on 
goods coming to us. All our subjects pay double taxation; they 
pay taxation to British India at the sea ports. I do not want to 
raise that point to-day; that will come later. They also have to 
pay customs duty to us, and if you ask why we charge customs 
duties, my reply is, we must exist, we must carry on our govern- 
ment, we must find funds for the nation-building departments. 

Turisdiction is, no doubt, a point that may be settled by us 
when we are settling the details of the federation. 

I have not touched cases where railways pass through States 
which have given land free, and where they are trunk lines ; but 
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as far as I understood tlie discussion these issues did not raise any 
question of the management and ownership being separated. It 
was rather a question of the States having a voice, and of the money 
needed, and where it could come from. 

There was one question raised by my friend, Mr. J ayakar, which 
deserves some reply, and that is about the small States. No small 
State, if it has not got the money, or cannot raise the funds, would 
ever be in a position to build railways. Where they have not 
these resources the States have welcomed in the past, and wpl 
welcome in the futiu'e, construction and even management of rail- 
ways passing through their territories either by the British Gov- 
ernment, as it is at present, or the Federal Government, as it will 
be in the future, or private companies. May I finally say that 
all these questions of policy are already being dealt with (by the 
Railway Board, and it is not to the policy generally that we are 
objecting, but we do want diversity in xmity, freedom of action 
as regards certain things which we rightly or wrongly regard as 
important. We shall be very glad to change our views when cir- 
cumstances permit, if it is necessary, even in our railways ; but we 
do want diversity in unity, and freedom to have certain changes, 
to carry on the management of our railways efficiently, with due 
regard to the safety of the public and of goods; but here we have 
more power and more opportunities to go even ahead of British 
India. 

Chairman: We are very much obliged to His Highness for 
having summed up the case. We have now come to an end of the 
discussion about railways, and I think there is no doubt that we 
are all agreed to a very large extent that railways must be a 
Fcdeiul concern. With regard to working out various adjustments 
of which we have just heard, that will be a matter of detail later 
on, but with your consent I propose to. place railways provisionallv 
upon the Federal list of subjects. 

II. 71. The Maharaja of Bihancr : Railway Policy? 

Chairman : Policy with regard to railways. 


Customs. 

Chairman : With regard to Customs, may I first of all deal 
with the Travancore and Cochin case. As I understand that case, 
It IS as follow.s. These States have sea ports, and the arrangements 
between them and British India are regulated bv a special Con- 
vention. ‘ ^ 

In pr.aciire I thiiilc the arrangement has been that as regards 
fmeign imports the Customs duty is collected bv the British Tortin-n 
unthorities, and tbe proceeds arc divided half and half botir-no-n 
Ilrlti.l, ,|J StMes. tl,c iX!! ,1,1 
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Sir Mirza Ismml : Perhaps you will allow our Adviser to ex- 
plain the position. 

Diwan Bahadur Raghaviah : The position is somewhat differ- 
ent from what Tour Lordship has stated, and it is not the same 
as regards Travancore and Cochin. The Convention is the same 
for hoth the States, hut as regards Travancore, she has heen pro- 
hibited from levying import duties on foreign goods which she 
consumes, and those import duties are levied mostly at the Port 
of Cochin, which is a port common 'to Travancore, British India 
and Cochin. The hulk of the foreign goods imported and con- 
sumed in Travancore comes through that port. But a small portion 
of the imported goods comes also through another port within 
Travancore territory called Alleppey, and the import duties on 
the goods imported through that port are levied and collected by 
the Travancore Government, and are taken by the Travancore 
Government under certain conditions. As regards the import duty 
levied on goods imported at the Port of Cochin, which is not a 
purely Travancore Port, the understanding is that Travancore shall 
get a compensation. That compensation was fixed at 40,000 Bs. 
in 1865, with reference to the then quantity and value of goods 
imported through that port and consumed in Travancore. That 
amount has remained a constant figure, and has not been revised, 
although the value of the goods imported and consumed in 
Travancore has gone up nearly thirty fold or 3,000 per cent., and 
it is the contention of Travancore that the compensation should 
be raised in proportion to her consumption. This is not all; this 
compensation of 40,000 Rs. is washed out by another clause in the 
agreement, under which if the income from the import duty on 
the direct imports at the Port of Alleppey and a few other 
Travancore ports which I need not mention, exceeds 13,000 Bs.,, 
there is a set off against these 40,000 Bs. As the import duties 
realised at these other ports exceed 13,000 Bs., Travancore has 
not been getting any compensation in lieu of the restriction placed 
on'her of not levying any import duty on goods imported through 
British India. 

In regard to Cochin, the arrangement has been that Cochin 
and British India share half and half the income from the import 
duties levied at the Port of Cochin. That includes also the duty 
on goods which are imported and consumed in Travancore. That 
duty of course has been a progressive figure. It has increased 
from about Bs. 3 lakhs ten years ago to about Bs. 30 laldis now'. 
British India and Cochin share that in equal parts. But subse- 
quently there was an agreement in 1925 in connection with the 
Cochin Harboxir. The development of Cochin Harbour was taken 
up, and certain financial arrangements have been agreed to between 
British India, Travancore and Cochin. As regards the sharing of 
the import duties, an arrangement was come to under which the 
income from import duties at the Port of Cochin will be divided 
in three equal shares between Travancore, Cochin and British 
India when certain conditions come to exist. That agreement has. 
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not vet bc-un to operate. Tbe income from imports from tiie otiier 
ports of Travancore, like jilleppey, will under tbis subsequent 
luneement be pooled along witb tbe income from tbe Cocbin port. 
Tbese are tbe latest arrangements in regard to import duties as 
between Travancore, Cocbin and British India. 

Chairman : May I ask a question. In a Federation, wbicb we 
hope will be brought about, your group of States would naturally 
play a very important part. I observe that your area is 10,696 
square miles. Your population is 5,460,000. You have T1 per 
cent, of Hindus, and Trivandrum has 72,000 people, and naturally 
would iday an important part in any Federation. You have put 
your points extraordinarily well, if you wall permit me saying 
so to your face, but they are tbe sort of points which will have to 
be adjusted. You could quite well come into a Federation with 
regard to those points, could you not? 

Diu-an Bahadur Baghaviah : I do not speak under mandate, 
but I think tbe States will be quite willing to come into a Federa- 
tion, and w'ill agree that tbe policy in regard to tariffs, administra- 
tion and so on, shall be regulated by tbe Federal Government, 
provided tbe special iutercsts of tbese States are safeguarded. 

Chairman : Certainly. How we may come to tbe Hatbiawar 
case. 

I understand that some sort of difficulties have arisen. I am 
not at all expressing an opinion. All I want to say is that we 
cannot got tbis matter going unless we have agreement and unless 
people have their rights. I understand there’ is some difficulty 
"between your ports and tbe Port of Bombay. I am very familiar 
witli the history of it. I think I could explain at some length to 
the Committee, biit I do not want to do that. "Would you or your 
Ifinister like to let us Icnow what you want done. 

Jiao Bahadur Kriidinamachari : I will talk about Baxod'a, which 
is on the same footing, Tliere is some little difference between 
tlic Baroda ports in Ivntbiawar and tbe other Kathiawar ports. 
The position with reg.ard to Baroda is tbis; Baroda has got a coast 
line in Gujcrat and another in Kathiawar. At present disputes 
are pending between the Government of India and tbe Baroda 
biate with regard to port rights in both zones. The question with 
rcgaul to the Gujcrat coast line is wlietber tbe Baroda Government 
ia\e aiu Tight to open ports there. Ko decision has been reached 
on lUi \C' An order has been passed by the Government of 
iTHlia, and the question of further .steps being taken by the Baroda 

nr-^ftHi‘;nr t'*! considered. Meanwhile the matter is under 
n( .,fiU.iaon hetween the two Governments. 

th'‘ Governtnem of ports there are two engagements between 
K'lT Tuder boM Baroda, one in 18G5 and another in 

in Ib-itiBi India 1 ^"^YV.import duties lower than those 
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rnmrru. The dispute is as regards the rights which 
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the Baroda Government have secured under those tvo engagements. 
That dispute still remains unsettled. The c^uestion at issue is 
whether, subject to that obligation, the Baroda ports have the right 
to develop to their natural capacity. The British Government con- 
tends that they have not — that is, that the moment goods imported 
through those ports come into British territor^>- they have the right 
to levy Customs duty on them, though Customs duty may have 
been levied on them in the ports ; while the Baroda Government says 
that according to the engagements referred to the British Gov- 
ernment have not got that right. 

Chairman: They have to put a sort of cordon across the neck. 

Rao Bahadur Krishnamachari : That is right. The cordon is at 
the entrance to Gujerat. 

As regards the obligation there is no difficulty whatever; the 
Baroda Government have agreed not to levy at their ports import 
duties lower than those levied at the British Indian ports. As re- 
gards the rights, there is a conflict. The Baroda Government say 
that, according to the engagements entered into with them so 
long as import duties are levied at rates not lower than these levied 
at British Indian ports they have got the right to develop to their 
full natural capacity; in other words they can sell their goods in 
British India and collect and retain the customs duty at their ports. 
That is the right which the Baroda Government claims, and that 
right is not admitted by the Government of India. 

Sir Prahhashanhar Patfani : The Port of Bhavnagar has been 
enjoying the fullest benefits of a British port for seventy years, that 
is to say, by a treaty under which Bhavnagar has for valuable 
considerations obtained these rights. In 1903 Lord Curzon put a 
Customs barrier against all the ports of Kathiawar, the reason 
being — and it was a right reason at the time — that all the ports 
except Bhavnagar were ports which were not bound to put the 
same tariff on their imports and exports, and therefore it was possi- 
ble that they might compete with British Indian ports which were 
bound to charge a definite Customs tariff. I think he first proposed 
that the States should accept the tariff and allow themselves to be 
supervised or managed or leased, which naturally the States refused 
to do. Unfortunately, not recognising the special position of Bhav- 
nagar, Lord Curzon tried to apply the Customs restrictions against 
us also, and we had to fight for our rights for nearly seven years, 
until, I think, about the time of Lord Morley and Lord Crewe, 
Bhavnagar. secured its rights. Tou will be able to verify this 
h'om the records of the Secretary of State here. "With the same 
question was connected thah of the minor ports of Bha^^lagar, 
which enjoyed similar rights under the arrangement proposed by 
Government themselves. Bhavnagar was the only State in 
Kathiawar that entered into the Citstoms Union 70 years ago and 
secured “ full benefits of a British Port.'’ Kow, how did Bhav- 
nagar suffer under that arrangement? Having accepted the British 
Tariff, we could not but charge high tariffs. While the other ports 
underbid our trade by lower tariffs. The establishment of a customs 
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cordon In' Lord Cnrzon shonld have afforded Bliavnagar tlie cliance 
of reaping- tlie (benefits of a Britisli Port fint n-e -vrere Inmped np 
witli the other States and suffered for ahoiit ten years until the 
decision ■wos g^iven in onr favour. Tlieu, in 1917, otl\ ex States, 
realising that there vras an advantage in coming into a Customs 
union — as I may call it — came to terms with Government. 

Chairynnn : We quite follow your case, and understand the 
question you are putting forward. What we are considering now 
is the category of subjects which might he dealt with by some 
Federal authority, and we have heen going through the list of 
Central subjects, as you know, during the last day or two, one of 
which subjects is this question of Customs, No. 11. _ This Com- 
mittee and the Conference have no right to settle yonr rights at all. 
It would be impertinence on our part to do that. That is a matter 
for you hy such agreement as you like to enter into. All we were 
thinking was this — and it was borne ont hy the last word you have 
;iust spoken — ^that there would he no difficnlty in having this matter 
hrour!;ht within the Federal subjects we are discussing. Would it 
bo possible for you to come in with the administration of the Federal 
system ? 

Sir Prahhashankar Pattani: I should like to loaow what the 
word “ administration ” means. You have asked' me whether I 
am willing that the matter of Customs should come in. My reply 
is influenced by tbe consideration that Bhavnagar is at present a 
minority State, and I do not think that any administrator or regent 
<liiriiig tlie minority can write away these rights, a course to which 
objection might be taken later on. 

Ghairvian : How mucb longer is there of the minority? 

Sir Prahhashavlar Pattani : I hope it will be next year. That 
will not bo a very long time, hut I trust it will he appreciated that 
in the absence of a full-fledged ruler it will not he open to any 
administrator, even to the Government, to bind the State with a 
lasting arrangement in which the ruler himself has no voice; and 
that principle the Government themselves have accepted. 

Chairman : Perhaps it would not he fair to ask you for your 
views, apart from any question of minoritj’. 


Sir Prahltasltanhar Pattani : Now I am goino' to o-ive my per- 
Even if tW was a ruler and I was his minister 
I will toll you now what I would have said under those conditions. 


B},avnng.ar is already in Customs union will, Government. I 
think .he ruler would not nijnd--I am spo.aking from memorv and 
from what T iiunk at present— if this subject became Federal I 
would not mind the same policy that applies in mo (odav annlvino- 
to me under Federal Government, Beyond that there’ should he 
no re<^trrction of my rights. In that event, if mv advice was askod 
T would s.ay “ there is no diminution of yonr tre.atv ritrhfg •' it fq. 
only a <iurstion of the iransferenee of the pnlicv of tariff from tlie 
Government to a Federal hodv. whi<-h the Gov’ernnient llipmcp.lvf.<i 
instiinte." On the condition’s that T enjoy today, 1 , 0 ^^ 
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that the Bhavnagar State woxild refuse to agree to the Customa 
tariff of luy State being considered as a Bederal Customs policy. 
It is a question only of tariff. Having accepted that tariff, I do 
not mind who decides the tariff, so long as the person- or authority 
deciding is acceptable to all the States. 

Chairman : I am most grateful to you. Tou have made your 
point very clear to me. 

Sir Prahhashankar Pattani : I insist that my present rights 
under the treaty, the rights given us as regards our ports, should 
be preserved as they exist to-day, and under those conditions I do 
not mind who decides the tariff policy. 

H.II. The Maharaja of Naioanagar: The Customs Union came 
into existence in 1917. 

The Government of India, after Lord Curzon’s policy which 
was accepted in 1903, made many efforts to ask the Kathiawar 
States, who are maritime, to join in the Customs Union under cer- 
tain conditions. The memoranda that were sent to us were not 
acceptable to the States. 

I will read out the policy which thej^ chalked out in 1917. If 
you will allow me I will read out the conditions : — 

“ The conditions referred to are here repeated for conveni- 
ence : — 

(1) That the Darbar shall undertake to levy at all their 
ports customs duties not lower than those enforced — simul- 
taneously at ports in British India by the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, as subsequently amended, and any other Act prescrib- 
ing imposts on the import or export of merchandise, e.g., 
the Tea Cess Act; 

(2) That they shall levy duty at rates not lower than those 
for the time being in force in British India on cotton goods 
or other similar excisable articles produced or manufactured 
within their territories; 

(3) That they shall undertake to enforce the tests and 
regulations which are enforced at British Indian Ports in 
compliance with the Indian Merchandise Marks Act and 
similar enactments; 

(4) That they shall absolutely prohibit the importation of 
arms, ammunition and warlike stores as well as of any 
articles in respect of which a prohibition against import is 
issued under competent authority; 

(5) That the existing arrangements as regards salt, opium, 
spirits and other excisable articles shall not be disturbed ; 

. (6) That the Darbar shall maintain accurate statistics of 

the trade passing _ through their ports and shall place these 
statistics at the disposal of Government.” 
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Tlioso were the main conditions that were put upon us, but then 
later on in the same document, this is the proviso they added— they 
gave us also, 1 may say, this concession: — 

“If these conditions which represent the extreme limit to 
which the Government of India are prepared to go to meet 
wishes of the Uarbars were accepted, the preventive line might 
he abolished and the States would then not only receive the 
privilege of British ports in respect of coasting trade but 
would be allowed to receive the duty on all articles of foreign 
origin which are imported into British India from the States 
by land, and the Government of India would not levy^ duty 
on goods which are the produce of or are manufactured in the 
States when imported into British India across the land 
frontier.” 

This gave exactly the same right, as Sir Prabhashankar Pattani 
has claimed, to Ifawanagar. 

“ This concession, if made, would not be construed as 
amounting to an abandonment of the undoubted right of the 
Govcriiraent of India to levy duty on all goods imported into 
British India whatever may be the origin of such goods and 
by whatever route they may be imported. But wdiile the pre- 
rogative of the Paramount Power would be upheld, the 
Governor-General in Council would be prepared to guarantee 
that such power would not be exercised so long as the States 
abide loyally by the terms of the proposed agreement.” 

Then they added, in Clause 4 of the same document: — 

“ It would also be clearlj* understood that if, at any time 
ill the future, by the creation of a port capable of accommodat- 
ing large vessels or otherwise the fiscal interests involved 
bocainc very important the Government of India would reserve 
the right to reconsider the position generally.” 

I saw the danger of that proviso, which might be construed, in 
case we developed our port and reaped the advantage of it, as 
debarring us from the right of taking customs and appropriating 
it as our revenue. So I wrote in my letter in reply: — 

“ Bcgnrding the 4th para, of the letter under reply, I may 
'(•0 pennitted to observe that it is out of question of a Kathiawar 
.'^t.'ife to ho in^ a position to equip and set up a nval port to 
Bombay or Karachi : hut the phrase ‘ the fiscal interests 
involved hecame very important ’ introdneed a vague reser- 
vation and T hope our acceptance of the conditions will not 
interfere with a healthy development of onv resources to the 
extent of their natural capacitv.” 

Thai is vo=err-ation T asked for. The reply to that from Govern- 
ttieni v.'.ac ui the following words: 

r reference to para. 3 of Tour ITighne.ss’ letter Ko. 44 

dat' d the 27th August, 3017, I have the honour to convey the 
.n- -isrance that Government have no intention of imposing 
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conditions wliicli ■will interfere witli a healtliy development 

of tlie resources of 3 'oiir State to tlie extent of its natural 

capacity.” 

I got tlie reply^, practically in my own words, telling me tliat 
•so long as yo\i can develop your port to tlie extent of its natural 
•capacity you will enjoy tlie same rigMs as Government liave now 
given 3 ’^ou. It is upon tlie interpretation of that clause that the 
whole of our case is based'. I had the privilege of enjoying that 
right, therefore, from the year 1917 to the j^ear 1927 undisturbed. 
In that year, the revenue derived by the Nawanagar State amount- 
ed to 75 lakhs, and it was then that the Government of India took 
dhe step which led to the Abu Conference. 

Now I will not use language which I really feel, because prob- 
ably it would be unparliamentary, but I do say this — that the Con- 
ference was a sham and the action of the Government of India 
■can onlj' be described as one of absolute arbitrary, despotic Govern- 
ment, and the State was deprived of its right without any rhyme 
or reason and without the proof of a single charge of any kind what- 
soever. May I say, without any fear, that the Government of 
India themselves admitted in the Abu Conference that they had 
no reason to believe that anything -wrong was being done in the 
Port of Nawanagar; so that for the next three years, that is 1927-8, 
1928-9, 1929-30, the Nawanagar States have been wrongfully 
•deprived of 43 lakhs in 1927-8, 72 lakhs in the year 1928-9, approxi- 
mately 85 lalchs in the year 1929-30. We developed the port at 
our o-wn capital cost, we maintain the port, we keep it up, we pay 
all the labour charges, and actually on -their plighted word we 
-went on and spent, both with regard to the development of the port 
-and the railway facilities which had to be added, something like 
li crores of rupees, and to-day we cannot maintain that por-t with 
-profit. That is exactly the situation to-daj-. 

Now, if you will allow mj"- counsel, the gentleman who repre- 
sented us at the Abu Conference, to put the case even more lucidly 
before this sub-Committee, I shall be very grateful. 

Chairman : I am sure that cannot be put more lucidly than you 
have put it yourself. I should rather gather from you that possibly 
you would not object to a Federal way of doing it. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Naioanagar: I have exactly the same 
argument to use with regard to joining the Federal sj’-stem. So 
long as our rights are ascertained first, we shall alwaj’-s help the 
Federal system as far as possible. 

Chairman: It is a matter of financial adjustment, really. 

The Maharaja of Nawanagar: Of this I am sure, that 
neither British India nor the State desires to do anything that is 
wrong. 

Chairman : The only thing I need say is that, of course, we are 
not a tribunal to decide that, but I am very much obliged to you, 
gentlemen, for what you have said with regard -to Federation; and 
-if you come to some matter of arbitration or something like that 
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wiOl i-ofranl to your riglits. tlie only tiling I slionld like to say is- 
tliut 1 ivisU .you good luck. 

Sir Prahlmshaukor Pnttaniu : Before we finish, this, I have to say 
orio. .sentence only, and it is this. I think I have made my case 
quite (dear in the e.vplanation I had the honour to submit. The- 
one thing I would add is this, that at this time when the cordon 
or tlie frontier harrier ivas re-established, I was unfortunately 
lumped up again, and the quarantine was intended to be against 
my riglits as well. I had only to bring the matter to the notice- 
of the'^ Govoriunent, quoting Lord Crewe’s decision and drawing; 
attention to my rights, and also appealing to the veiy honest way 
in which we were playing the game, and they at once not only 
removed the restrictions against ny trade, but brought me with 
them into the policy of putting the land frontier line in conjunc- 
tion with Government frontier line. I have myself established a- 
fiontiev line and wo are lunuiug the whole frontier policy on the- 
lines of the British Government, So that I am, in a way, in per- 
fect union with the Government- — ^you may call it union or federa- 
tion — which is a new word from our standpoint — ^bnt I am to-day 
nhsolutoly witli the Government in their policy of customs union, 
and T do not think that any State will refnse to consider a new 
method of deciding policy of government so long as their Treaty 
rights, whicii are really admitted hy Government, are preserved. 
3line i.s not a case for arbitration. I do not think I have to go- 
anywhere to establish these rights. They have heen twice estab- 
lished by Government decisions. 

That is all I wanted to explain, because I do not like it to be- 
understood that I am fighting for a riglit or a case which required 
to he adjiulcred. It has already heen adjridged twice, and hy the- 
hig-hest anthorities of Government. 


Coloiirl Ilnlcsar: Toil have been listening to the case of States,, 
which, in conscqxicnce of certain facts, desire special treatment in 
the matter of customs, hecause they are maritime States. Here is- 
a letter from His lTighne.ss the Maharaja of Kashmir, which he- 
lias asked mo to read out to this .suh-Oommittee : — 

I understand that the Kederal Stmeture sub-Committee is- 
fonsitlcnng- tlie classification of subjects of common concern to- 
Jn' '-I' Indian States. As vou Icnow, the position 

o. ilie lvndimir State with regard to Cnsioibs and Excise duties is 

regulated by the Treat v of 18T0 with the- 
S-Vnt • ‘ q^iastion of clas-sification of' 

It- I'nt t ‘ up before tbe Committee, I sbould be- 

To 3" have no desij-e- 

wLlht on tl e r r- ■■ I should like it to be- 

jr.rt.l.' tr, favovr of Fn i - Committee that a reservation be 

G nf !na*.- be -.rr!>-c,i J. a' r> ’n’e.spccfive of any decision 

ii-.n of ih.-.. .-vblVf-i-'” ^ regarding tbe 'classifioa-- 
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Chairman : 'Wiili i-egfvrfl ;io maritime customs, I tliink it is 
pretty clear that evei-^’kody ovants iliose to come Tinder a federal 
•system. IVe perfectly well noteAke points wkick have been raised, 
and we perfectly well know all rfbon'i the Treaties. That is a mattet 
■for adjustment and so on, 'but -speaking broadly on tke main ques- 
tion as to wbetlier maritime 'crnttoms are a federal subject, I think 
•we are all agreed that it is desirable that it should be. You ai’C 
very anxious that if it is a federal system it should be subject to 
•your rights under the Treaties. 

Sir PrahJinshnvl-ar Pdiianni : The rights under the Treaties are 
only the right of Government to decide the tariff, there being no 
interference in jurisdiction. To say generally that we shall be 
•only too glad to come into federation, it might be taken as a pro- 
anise given by us without understanding how it will affect our 
interests. Therefore T very respectfully submit that when I am 
putting my case it is only with regard to the policy of customs tarifi 
■that we have accepted — the transfer of that policy fi'om Govern- 
.mont to the Federal Chamber. 

"With regard to the administration, I think — and I think my 
’brothers of the other States will agree with me — that it is a ques- 
•tion of the jurisdiction of the States, and any interference with the 
jurisdiction will not only be not helping the Federal Government, 
but will create a clash rvith the Federal Government. I will men- 
tion one exam])le. For instance, in the Customs laws of the Gov- 
•ermnent of India the Collector of Bombay has the discretion either 
to allow transhipment to another port or not. Yow that is a matter 
of policy introduced into that Act, .and the great point to be remem- 
Tiercd in connection with that is this — that while the Collector of 
Bombay may refuse transhipment to one of his own other British 
Tndian* ports, he has no authox'it3'’ under th.at Act to prevent tran- 
shipment to us, who enjo3' the rights of a British port. I hope I 
liave made it clear, ^fay T say it again. The rights of manage- 
ment of the administration belong to the State, because it is a 
Sovereign State and it has its own jurisdiction where the ports are 
-situated : so if there is anj'^ jurisdictional interference then instead 
of there being convenience, it will onlj’^ create friction with the 
Tederal Government; and I will tell you how these things are 
interpreted in British India. The British Indian Collector at a 
port has the option, if he so chooses, to prevent or restrict tranship- 
ment to anj" other British poi’t. There the word British means the 
■British port under the jurisdiction of the Government of India, 
-and not Indian State ports enjoying the rights of British ports 
•under the jurisdiction o-f Indian States; otherwise there is no mean- 
ing in m3" having the privileges of a British port, if 
an administrative officer of Bri-tish India because of the 
•power under that Act says no goods shall go to lamnagar. That 
•point was brought to the notice of Government, and they saw that 
-the Collector’s authority in that clause was jurisdictional and not 
•appertaining to the Customs tai’iff policies, and therefore he was 
(debarred from putting that bar against our ports. How this difd- 
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ciilty lias arisen becanse of administrative interference vrliicli was- 
sought to be introduced unlarvfully by the Officers of the Govern- 
ment. The same vrill happen -with regard to the Federal Officers, 
although I can see that if the Federal Government is established it 
nill not be “they” and “ n-e,” it will be only “we” becaiise- 
we shall also have a voice; but still, it may be made clear that in 
order that no clashes may arise, there should not be any lumping 
up of jurisdictional questions, and th.e- policy questions should be- 
considered when we are deciding the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is all I want to say. 

Chairman: I quite appreciate what you say, and of course it is 
a very weighty observation, but if you will forgive me, I think we- 
must' just consider for a moment what is the object of a Federal 
Government. You have just been touching upon it, and there- 
fore I would like, if you would allow me to do so, just to speak a- 
word or two. You know, it is part of the whole scheme that people' 
who, as it is thought, wisely, will come into a Federation, have tc 
make some surrender of their sovereign rights. 


I quite agred that it is a matter for agreement, and I quite see, 
in fact I should not difier from you, that there are some of your 
sovereign rights which you could not put into the common pool.- 
That I will not dispute about, but the whole question we are now 
debating is this — whether this particular portion of your sovereign- 
rights might he surrendered; whether it would be wise, supposing’ 
that your rights were ascertained, that this particular portion of' 
your sovereign rights might be entrusted to a Federal Assembly. 
Woukl you forgive me? I apologise to the other members of the- 
Committee, as you were not here yesterday, for reading a very 
short passage on Federalism. (I am sure I shall have your forgive- 
ness, gentlemen). I am quoting from an article in a very authori- 
tative book, the Encyclopscdia Britannica:, “Federal Govern- 
ment: A form of government of which the essential principle is- 
ihat there is a union of two or more States under one central bodv 
for certain permanent common objects. In the most perfect form 
of federation the States agree to delegate to a supreme federal gov- 
ernment certain powers or functions inherent in themselves in their' 
sovereign or separate capacity, and the federal government, in- 
turn, in the exercise of these specific powers acts directly not only 
on the communities making up the federation but on each indim- 
dual citizen. So far as concerns the re.siduo of powers unallotted' 
to the central or fcder.il authority, the States retain unimpaired' 
their individual sovereignty, and the citizens of a federation conse- 
quently own a double allegiance, one to tbc State and one to tbe- 
federal govoniment.” 


Yow, may I put it ratber into more concrete lano-nao-e. Lei 
u« a‘ -mne,_!or the sake of argument, that tbere are seven particular 
a.rt- of jurt~-<!iciion wliicb belong to you in your soveroio-n 'emmeiiv- 

n. c. I) E E e, y,,„ i 

ill reqjent o} A, II aiid 0 ibe position would be, “ We will never 
surrender tlure. ft does not matter wbetber you pay us > jt doe= 
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not matter 'wlietlier yoxi make xis promises; nothing matters; A, B- 
and C are bed-rock principles which we will never give np.” Bxit 
then comes another qnestion. There comes a question with regard 
to D, E, E and' G-, [N'ow, with regard to those there may be two' 
methods of approach, or three methods of approach. I am not 
going to say my opinion. (1) With regard to I) — A^, B, 0 yon will' 
never -give np — ^with regard to D, y^on may have sovereign rights- 
of propeHy, and yon may say, “ Well I will give those np on condi- 
tion that yon pay me proper compensation.” With regard to E,- 
yon may say, “ Well, that is not a qnestion of property; that is a 
qnestion of policy. I am prepared to come into the federation 
there on this qnestion of policy', and sit with the other people, and 
decide what is best for the whole Federation.” And the final thing 
is this. A, B, C — never. D — ^property, fair compensation. E — 
policy. 

As far as policy is concerned, for the moment you are not creat- 
ing an objection. I am going to take the last, F — ^Administration. 
That is the point yon were on just now. Ton may say with regard 
to F — hope yon will not — ^that, as in the case of A, B and C, 
never. Yon may say with regard to F — “ Well, having regard to 
the good of India, the whole common good of India, India to be a 
sort of world force, I am prepared that F should not stand in the 
same hard class as A, B and C ; I will not say never, but I am pre- 
pared to say this, that with regard to F, Administration, I will 
come in subject to appropriate safeguards.” 

Now, I do not want to cross-examine yon ; it would be an imper- 
tinence for me to cross-examine yon ; but what I should like yon to 
consider, if yon will be good enough, is this. Do not make np your 
minds now; yon were quite right in saying that yon did not want 
to make any premature decision. But would you just consider, 
turning it over in your minds, whether with regard to F, which I 
will put down as these maritime customs, you would be willing to' 
come in with regard to Administration ? I recognise your minority 
point and I am not discussing that, but would yon be prepared to 
come in with due safeguards? 

Do not say “ No ” at present, and do not say “ Yes ” ; it is- 
equally bad from your point of view to say “ Yes ” ; but just recol- 
lect one thing. We are trying to make one great scheme for a 
great India, and I am sure every one of us wants to go as far as he 
can. So far as the first three points : A, B and 0, are concerned, 

I will not even ask you to give up jour sovereign rights, and I 
would be the first to tell you not to do so ; but with regard to some- 
of these other matters all I ask you to do is to see whether we cannot' 
come to some arrangement. 

Sir Prahliashanhar Pattani: Much will depend on what is 
‘meant by the word ” administration.” What will be the process 
which will be applied under “ administration ” for the whole sea- 
board of India? Dnless I know what “ administration ” will' 
include, it is very difficult to give an opinion. 
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Sir B. y. Mitra : TTc are now considering an arrangement under 
u rederai administration in which the States collectively will have 
a voice, and an individual State, through its representatives, will 
he able to see that its difficulties are set right. We are now talking 
of a Federal administration, and, while I fully sympathise with 
Sir P. Pattani about the difficulties which may have arisen in the 
past, yet I submit to him that the possibility of that would dis- 
appear under a Federal system of government where he, along with 
His Highness of Bikaner, the Provinces of British India, and so 
on, will all be units, I only ask him to consider that aspect before 
he finally makes up his mind. 

Sir P. Pattani: I shall consider that suggestion with a very 
•open mind, and I consider it is a very good suggestion; hut I should 
still like to know how the word “ administration ” is to he defined, 
how it will work in practice, and that sort of thing. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: That is a matter which will have to he dis- 
cussed in detail, hut broadly speaking I think there would he a 
Collector of Customs of the Federal administration whose sole func- 
tion would be to collect the proper amount of revenue. If that man 
u'as not collecting the proper amount, according to information 
which came into the possession of the authorities of your State, 
through your representatives in the Federal Legislature and throiigh 
the Federal FiXccutive you would have an opportunity of getting 
•the matter .«et right, so that it would not he so had. I simply put 
the matter before yoxi for yo\u’ consideration; os the Lord Ohan- 
■collor has said, he does not want 3*011 to commit yourselves 
inimediatel}'. 

^ Coming to the other point which has been refeiTed to, we have 
been discussing Sea Customs, but allied to Sea Customs there are 
the Land Custoins in regard to articles which pass across the land 
fronli<!r.s of India os a whole. I am not talking about inter-State 
or mfer-Provincial frontier.s, but about the land frontiers of India 
as a whole. That must be classified in the same wa}’’ as Sea 
Ousfoms: that is to 503*, it should be a Federal suh;ject, subject to 
aui imancial adjustments which 1003* be necessai’v, particularl3*, I 
beheyc, in connection with Kashmir. That must ho examined in 
detail. 


There is another matter, ivhich docs not affect the Indian States, 
name fhe Exoi«e Hut}* on petroleum. If Burma is separated, so 
tar as tSuTina is concerned that matter will not play any part at 
a ! hecau.e l.urma petroleum will be subject to a Customs duty; 

. . ,1 n 11 Attock fields in the Punjab 

.1 I le lelds the name of which I forget, in Assam produce petro- 

*Uroi.Mun '"‘L on 

t.-'n ' have to be a Federai .subject, but 

pV-tfoleurn Indian States, none of which xirod'tices any 

orsylKnly any'thing more to say on thi.s que.stion 
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Diwan Bahadur T. Baghaviah : TKere is one more point I slionldi 
like to mention in connection witK Customs. There are export 
duties on articles exported fby Travancore, Cochin and so on. So- 
far as Travancore is concerned the duties go to the credit of Travan- 
core entirely. ' There are Land and Sea Customs there. The- 
articles exported by sea from the Port of Alleppey are exported, 
direct by sea and no duty is levied at that Port, but the articles- 
exported by land are caught on the frontier and export duty is 
levied there. All that income, which is enjoyed by Travancore, 
has been enjoyed without let or hindrance, and amounts to a very 
considerable sum. I take it that safeguards would be provided 
for that vested right in the financial adjustments which will be- 
made in the future. 

Chairman : Tes. I am very much obliged. "WTiat we might 
do, I think, without prejudice entirely, is this. I think -we are all 
agreed on this, at any rate; Maritime Customs might go into our- 
Provisional list. It is only a Provisional list and of course we- 
must bear in mind what jou say and the various difficulties which 
exist. It may be found — I do not say it will be formd — ^that they 
can only go in for certain purposes; I quite follow that. But at 
any rate we will put that down if we may, and I do hope we shall 
arrive, as I think we shall, at an agreement for all purposes. 

Inland, Customs. 

Chairman: The next point is Inland Customs. Are all the 
States to be required to refrain in future from levying Customs- 
duties on their own borders? That is the question. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bihaner : My Lord Chancellor, before 
we go into details I want to put forward two or three rather im- 
portant considerations as they strike me and as they strike several 
of us who have been thinking over this question. We have to re- 
member that several States do impose Inland Customs duties within 
the borders of their States. Some States voluntarily do not impose- 
duties. That is where you will possibly get one difficulty; I do 
not say you will, but I think you will. 

Then, in regard to Inland duties, it is a question which in the- 
exercise of their sovereign rights the Indian States and their Gov- 
ernments have settled exactly as it pleased them, naturally having- 
regai'd to the interests of commerce, of trade and of their subjects, 
but without the slightest interference, as far as I am aware from- 
my 32 years’ experience, from the Paramount Power. 

They impose tarifis irrespective of any tariff,, sea or otherwise,, 
in British India, and they derive substantial revenues from them 
which help to carry on their Governments and, as I said in tlie- 
case of railway's, to build up a stronger and more efficient adminis- 
tration, to help the nation-building departments, and so on. I do- 
not knoAV what the revenues^ are. Some States, like Hyderabad, 
have specific provision in their treaties with regard to Inland Cus- 
toms and Sea Customs, and they can speak best on that point, but 
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^ye do derive very substantial revenues from tliis source. I do not 
bnow wbat tbe Customs revenue of Hyderabad is at present. , , 

Sir Akbr Hydari.; Tvro crores. 

H.H. The Malmrja of Bikaner: 'And of Gwalior 

Colonel Haksar : 60 lakbs. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: We derive 22 laklis from our 
•Customs. Our general revenue is rapidly rising; it is at present 
1-3-5 crores, and vre hope to get it to 2 crores in a few years; 22 
lakbs is an important percentage to take out of that. Tke best 
English experts have been lent to us by the Government of India 
to overhaul not only our tariHs hut our policy, our laws and regula- 
tions, but, as I have said, we have absolute freedom. We cannot be 
expected to pool our revenues and give them up. 

On the other hand — and now I come to a rather important point 
which has a bearing on the matters which I hope this sub-Com- 
mittec will deal with, and which I think will have to be dealt with 
bv a sub-sub-Committee dealing with the fiscal aspects of the 
matter, as I suggested yesterday — ^when we are talking the whole 
time of pooling the revenues from the States I do want the point 
realised which Colonel Haksar made in his very clear and able 
speech at the first meeting of this sub-Committce. You have to 
take into account not what we will get from Bikaner or any other 
State from their present revenue Horn Customs or railways, but 
you have to see what the States are already contributing through 
ceded areas, tributes and in other ways, and by the taxation which, 
•even if it is indirect at present, is alreadj’^ being paid. That is a 
point wliicli will naturally have to be considered in determiiiing 
what the Indian States are to contribute towards the common pool, 
and possibly this question will ultimately have to be dealt with if 
we are to proceed with the pooling of revenues further. 

Coming to the question of the revenues derivecl by the States 
from Customs, some years ago we put forward a question in the 
Chamber of Princes, and several of the States at that time asked 
for a share of the Harltimc Customs collected at the ports of 
British India. We based that claim on a number of reasons, and 
I will leave that side of it to our technical experts. We pointed 
out that our subjects paid double duty. If an article imported from 
England is worth, say, 100 rupees when it arrives in Bombay on a 
ship, any subject of Bikaner, whether a merchant or a private in- 
dividual, who imjiorts that article has first to pay, let us say, 30 
pr-r ('(-•nt. — believe if is .33 per cent., but that does not matter — 
Ui Bombay. 'Wlio gets the benefit of tbat tax, levied on the snb- 
jf ' 5 of an Indian State? It is the British Indian subject. You 
may *=.ay fbaf it is tbe whole of tlic Crown, and tbe jpnraraount 
Wnr. r, and tbe Government of India wbo gives protection to the 
T/ therefore they are entitled to it. Our reply is that 

t.tc Siatf-s have already paid for their protection according to the 
-•••rrns of the Treaties. 
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The States ask for a share in the maritime customs derived at 
the ports. The 33 per cent, is devoted for the benefit of the British 
Indian tax-payer. It is a recognised principle that taxes should 
be levied and expended for the benefit of the person who pays the 
taxes. 

When an article worth a hundred rupees, and which pays 33 
per cent, in Bombay, comes to Bikaner, we charge a customs duty 
of 7 per cent. Therefore an article imported from England at a 
cost of a hundred rupees costs my tax-payer 40 per cent., of which 
33 per cent, goes to the benefit of the Indian tax-payer. 

Therefore one of the main claims of the States is that this is 
making my subjects pay double taxation. We submit that there 
should be some rebate, or anyhow that there should be only one 
tax and not two taxes. 

When we heard of all this talk of our having to pay a corre- 
sponding share of the Imperial burdens we began to get alarmed. 
We began to consider whether it was in the best interests of the 
States to claim a share, or whether there were some other alter- 
natives giving a more equitable arrangement. 

Speaking entirely for myself, so far as my State and Govern- 
ment are concerned, I am quite prepared to give up all customs 
duties now, provided I get a return to make up for that loss. I am 
prepared to consider the abolition of all customs duties on my 
Erontiers provided I get not only a return for that but also get a 
provision consistent with the rise in prosperity. I have just had 
the good fortune to start a system of irrigation covering one thou- 
sand square miles, thanks to the very great assistance of the British 
Government. Again, Sir Malcolm Hailey is responsible largely for 
a scheme for the erection of a dam in British territory, five htm- 
di’ed feet high which will add another 600,000 or 700,000 acres, 
making well over a million acres of irrigation. That sounds very 
large, but at present I have only l/23rd of my State irrigated. We 
have prosperity in railway development, in canal development; 
we have better administration, and our population will increase, and 
so the customs revenue will naturally increase. I tell you straight 
off that I am ready to give up customs duties, or let you pool 
these duties, or agree to whatever is a good arrangement, if we are 
given our share of the Sea Customs duties paid by our subjects to 
the Government of India exchequer. 

One word on transit duties. I do not justify transit duties. In 
the very early part of my administrative active rule I and my 
Government abolished what was left of transit duties in my State. 
In British India the States maintain that you are in effect charging 
transit duties by levying customs duties at the port of entry into 
British India ; and on that gound, as well as on the ground of gene- 
ral equity, we are concerned to see that our subjects do not pay 
double taxation. We ask for a rebate. I daresay some arrange- 
ment in regard to such goods would be quite feasible by which all 
dangers of smuggling would be reasonably eliminated. If a satis- 
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factory arrangomcnt •a'as made, the Stales would co-operate witb 
tlie redeval Government in stopping smuggling, as they undertook 
to do, i)v their treaties, in the case of salt and so on. 

Sir B. N. Miira; Jlay I suggest something which may per- 
haps make it unnecessary to pursue this discussion. I quite agree 
on political grounds that all this double taxation is injurious to 
trade and to business generallj', and should therefore he avoided as 
far as possible, but if we are going to mix up big fiscal questions 
with this qiiestion of federation we shall be unable to come to any 
conclusions in the near future. ^Ve have got to modify, our pic- 
ture on the basis of the one we have before us. When His High- 
ness said that he has to levy inland customs in his territory, the 
same position holds good in British India, ilost of the munici- 
palities have to levy’ octroi taxes, as they have to provide revenue. 
That method of taxation in British India was declared by the last 
Taxation Enqtiiry Committee to he iniquitous, and I think Sir 
Walter Laydon has said something on the same subject. B\it I 
submit that these are matters which shoiild be taken up after we 
have got the Bedevation. Perhaps a big Hiscal Committee would 
have to he appointed to examine the matter in its various aspects. 
I {idmit as an important principle that no citizen of this federated 
State should be called upon, at least theoretically, to subscribe mover 
to the Federal coh’ers than any other citizen, but there are various 
inequalities. British India pays into the Federal coffers income- 
tax. Many of the States do not levy any income-tax. If we have 
to fry to find otit whether the mcidence of taxation in British India 
and in different provinces of British Indio are higher or lower than 
the incidence of taxation in each individual State, it opens the 
door for the very big and comprehensive enquiry’. Therefore at the 
outset when we think of federation we ought, for the time being, 
to overlook these things. For the present we ought to start with 
things ns they are. If we fry, on the fop of that, to super-impose 
a big Fiscal Enquiry,^ that Eiiquiry itself will take a year or more, 
and we shall be having to sit quiet until that Enquiry has been 
completed. Supposing the Enquiry says that the subjects of the 
Indian Sfnfc.s will have to pay’ income-tax, that again will raise a 
very troublesome complication. If at the present moment we try 
to cmmplicate the issue by* reducing taxation, abolishing octroi 
dutifs and so on, it will make the position much worse, and it w’ill 
r.'fpn’re a comprehensive enquiry which may fake months to com- 
ph'tf. 


B-B. TJir B/rlifirajn of Bikaner: There is a little confusion, I 
r. ali-y there will by several subjects of groat importance wbich will 
taki* tune am! which I am not proposing tlmt we should take up 
nmv 1 he main point is that there are certain immediate matters 
on v.-inrh iim consent of the Stales will depend. Ton do not, know 
.sU our standpoint':, and until we know also what you think it will 
j * ‘ liow. Enquiry as to the details of (hose points might 

y Oimculf f(.r tjt fo along. There .are certain question.^ of 
inun.-.utdc l oacern, ami at least the principles of some points should 
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come later. ^Ve liave to be very careful, and we bave to know cer- 
tain important tilings. If you like, our Delegation will give you 
to-morrow or tlie day after some of the points which will necessitate 
at least a preliminary investigation, and some kind of discussion 
before we shall be able to settle them. Sir "Walter Laj’^ton talked 
of these things. He also proposed the substitution of terminal 
taxes. There are a number of these matters which I think will 
have to be provisionally settled on a certain basis. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: We are engaged in forming a great Dnited 
States of India, and I will refer once more to one of the principles 
•of federation, namely, that trade and intercourse between the 
federated States shall be absolutely free. In all federations that 
has been a fundamental principle. I quite agree that we cannot 
go into details, but I would like the Delegates to come to the con- 
clusion to agree to this fundamental principle, to be arrived at in 
some way or another. We do not want any injustice to be done 
to any State. The matter of revenue can be adjusted. Take the 
TTnited States. If, when they federated, they had pei’mitted any 
possibility of fiscal barriers being placed between the difEerent 
States they would not have been the great nation they are to-day, 
and I would like to put it before everyone here that if we are going 
to have a real sound federation we must agree on that principle. 

Diwan Bahadxir Mudalitjar : So, far as customs duties are con- 
cerned there may be room for the complaint that the States are pay- 
ing indirect taxation, but the moment you make customs a federal 
subject and the customs a federal source of revenue, that com- 
plaint automatically disappears. It may be that with regard to the 
individual States adjustments would have to be made, but when 
you make it a federal source of revenue, the State subjects are being 
directly or as indirectly taxed as British India subjects, and they 
get the benefit of it as much as British India subjects. Therefore 
the first point to be remembered with reference to customs is 
that the federalisation of that revenue is the best means of getting 
rid of that complaint which is now being made. 

Let me come to the question of the internal inland tax. Know- 
ing something of the octroi duties, or the inland customs duties, 
which several States now levy, and which is a very vital source of 
revenue for them, however much in theory we might try to make 
these fiscal obligations as light as possible, it is impossible to ig- 
nore the consideration that the States cannot afford to give up these 
inland duties within their own frontier. That is to say, if an 
article is imported into a State from British India or from across 
the seas, that State has a right now to levy a duty, which is collected 
for the purpose of reveiuie, and most States will not be prepared 
to jjive it up. Kor can any question of compensation arise, because 
if India has to compensate, in the first place it will be so vast that 
fhe federated India will break down under the weight of it ; and in 
the second place there is no compensation on the other side, except 
the theoretical compensation that in matters of trade and "business 
these thinjTs may help towards a greater development. 
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So far as transit duties are concerned, the position is entirely 
dift’orent. Even with respect to European countries, under various 
conventions and League arrangements transit duties are avoided, 
when an article passes through several independent sovereign 
States, and it seems to me it would he a hopeless position if, in a 
fedei-atcd Irrdia, there is any possibility ' of a transit duty being 
levied while an article is passing through several States. 

Tl.TL The Maharaja of Bikaner : I am not proposing that. 

Diwan Bahadvr Mvdaliyar : If, therefore, transit duties are 
eliminated altogether, and a convention is come to before the estab- 
lishment of a Eederation, no unit of the Eederated India will levy 
transit duties on goods. If at the same time we give liberty to 
the vmits of the Federation, whether they be Provinces or States, 
to have their own inland taxes for their own purposes, then I do 
not see any difficulty at all in adjusting this question, provided 
at the same time we remember that Customs Revenue federalised 
means that it is an equitable arrangement for all concerned. 

With regard to one observation which the Adviser from 
Travancore made regarding export duties, I should like to make 
the position clear. The export duty as he mentioned it is merely a 
duty on the raw products of his own State which the people of the 
State primarily pay for and which the consumer ultimately pays 
for. With reference to Provinces also, in my own Province of 
Madras, where the tobacco comes from, it has been seriously sug- 
gested that a tobacco tax should be levied on production. It is a 
sort of excise dtity on tobacco which goes to the coffers of the 
Province. I do not see why there should be any objection to that 
sort of tax being levied, and therefore the subject which my friend 
has raised does not at all come into the question with reference to 
federation ns a wliole — as to the point in which State or in which 
Province that sort of taxation may bo levied. 

//.//. The Namih of Bhoyai : I want to know, in the Federation 
which is contemplated now, if a Federal pool is established into 
which the States will pay, or are asked to pay, is it the intention 
that every pice which the States now pay in various ways, as for 
instance, by moans of ceded territories and by other means, will be 
paid to the States? 

.4 Mcmhrr: Ceded territories, no. They are already part of 
British India. There are certain territories where I believe only 
jurisdiction has been ceded but not sovereignty. That will have 
to be considered. 

II. U. The Maharaja of Bikaner: May I say that except in the 
casr- of one State, whicli clinrges transit duties on opium, hemp, 
drugs and ofi, there i*; not a .single State wliich charges transit 
dulses, nor is it proposed to do so. 

(The. ftth-Cnnnnidec adjnnmcd at 4-30 p.m.) 

Thr tliirurticin on (he tuhjrctf to he federalised sras restnned later.. 

see. yatje. 71). 
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Proceedings oe the Tieth Meeting oe Sub-Committee No. 1 
(Federal Structure) held on Friday. 5th December, 1930, 
AT 11 A.M, 


The Component Elements. 

Chairman: I -want, if we may, to come to tlie first of tfiese 
keads of discussion, tke component elements of the Federation, and 
as His Higliness of Bikaner lias kindly said lie will kelp us, I will 
call upon kim at once. Tkis is a most important subject and we 
must give it due time and consideration, 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I tkink, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I can explain my points in a few words. I am naturally 
•only speaking for tke States. 

Tke component elements of tke Federation will be two : (1) on 
one side tke States tkrougk tkeir representatives — suck represent- 
atives not to be tke Princes — ckosen by tke Governments of tke 
States and not tke Princes. Tke States will come into tke Federa- 
tion individually by Convention. 

On tke one side, tke States tkrougk tkeir representatives ckosen 
by tke Governments of tke States, Tke Princes in person will not 
.go into tke Federal Ckambers. Suck States will come in indivi- 
•dually by Convention, (a) All tke important States to enjpy 
sovereignty and full internal independence. (6) We are anxious 
•equally to safeguard all tke interests of tke smaller States; tkere 
will be grouping of tke smallef States, and tke grouping of tke 
smaller States will depend on tke number of seats available for 
States under tke Federal system. Tke grouping of tke States will 
be a matter entirely for tke States and not for Britisk India or 
anyone else — ^to be settled by tke Ckamber of Princes, I ougkt to 
add, wkere tke Viceroy presides. 

Tken on tke otker side Britisk India. Tke States kave no desire 
to interfere witk tke internal affairs of Britisk India; but we do 
not know yet exactly witk wkom we skall be federating, and before 
having our final say on tkis aspect of tke question I would naturally 
like to know wkat tke decision will be in regard to tke Centre and 
tke Provinces so far as tke Britisk Indian side is concerned. It 
kas also been made clear tkat we do not wisk to federate witk Britisk^ 
India as tke Government is constituted to-day. 

I migkt just explain one point : tke Treaties and Engagements 
are, as I tkink you all understand kere, witk eack State, so we 
cannot coerce any State into joining tke Federation. _ Tkat is wky 
we propose a Convention, tke States entering individually. It is 
not only my personal kope, but I feel sure tke kope of all of us 
' kere, that, as we said tke otker day, if we can get a satisfactory 
settlement of tke Federal question and tke States will come in, all 
of us will do our best. 

Tkat is all I. tkink I need say unless any question is asked. 
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Chairman: These are rather technical questions that one is 
coming to now, and perhaps you will kindly help me in regard to 
some of them. They are rather legal questions. Wliat I am think- 
ing is this. Let us again put a concrete example, ^ we may. 
Assume for the sake of argument you come to the conclusion that for 
the good of all India — and that is what we are aiming^ at, and 1 
have no doubt we shall succeed, hut we must not do things in too 
much of a hurry — supposing you said: Well now, for the good of 
India, which is, after all, your home country, your native coimtry, 
we think we ought to surrender certain of our sovereign rights; 
let us assume for the sake of argument. — it is a matter for you 
but we rather agree that you will surrender A, B and 0, technically , 

I suppose, you would surrender those to the CrovTi? 

II. Tl. The Maharaja of Biltancr : I^^ot the Crown "under the 
present system. We do not want to surrender anything -under the 
present system. If a real Federal Government were established 
we would sin-render a share of some sovereign rights to that Federal 
Government, not otherwise. 

Chairman : I see what you mean. I was only thinking for the 
moment of the machinery of doing it because very many 'of these 
questions will depend upon machinerj-. Tou said, and I quite agree 
with you, that will have to be done b}”- Convention. In a Conven- 
tion there must bo at least two parties. Assume for the sake of 
argument each State is going to have its own Convention, and this- 
is the sort of way in which it would run — “ It is agreed between 
the High Contracting Parties ” and so on “ His Highness of Bika- 
ner,” and who the other pai-ty’’? 

//.//. The Mahai-aja of Bikaner: I should like to have time to 
think over this matter, but giving you my provisional views I 
.suppose it may be the Crown, but my own idea was that when after 
our Conference the Crown, that is, His Majesty’s Government, has 
settled tile .structure of, and we are all agreed* on, the Federation, 
there will probably be an Act, I .should think essentially an Act of 
I’arliament pas.sed. 1 am not .sure; it is a matter for you. jiinyhow 
we vlo not want an Act of Parliament to apply to the 'States, be'eause 
Parliament doe.s not legi.slate for the States. So we thought that 
with the ajiproval of the Crown — that is my pravisional opinion — 
in the Act of Parliament would he ])ut down a jirovision that States 
who wislu'd to enter would enter through a Convention, and the 
detail- of the Coia-ention would have to be settled. But then the 
Convention T .should liave thought would be with the approval of 
the ( rnwn and tlie goodwill of the Crown between British India on 
th.e one side and each .State entering the Federation, whatever we- 
may caU it by name, on the other. I should think the Convention 
v.-iuiid iiave to he with British India and the Crown, on the other 
i such a way that it -would he an instrument all parfic.s 

jV 'i ' ’f‘ konnd hy; it would he tri-partitc. IVliai happen.s if the 

I «.u.-.Tntmn— -God forhid— doe* not work.^ Then we must he- 
V ’ rights now surrendered In tlie Crown for an ohjcct that" 

uo.-- i,n* tnatenalise. However, that is a matter of detail. 
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Chairman: I am raising these points, not because I want to 
decide them now ; far from it. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I think yonf advice and that 
vof some of onr technical advisers on this side, and' the views of onr 
friends on the other side, would be helpful in this. My main point 
is that each State will have to come in by a Convention ; otherwise it 
cannot come in. It will probably be a Convention of the same type 
for all of them except that there will be special provisions applying 
•to special States. 

H.H. The Naioab of Bhopal : I onlj'^ want to say that we are 
here only to explore the ground, and to help in setting up a consti- 
tution in India into which the States could come by means of con- 
vention, whatever you may call it, later on, and forming an All- 
India ^Federation. It will be in my opinion necessary first to set 
•up a constitution for British India by an Act of Parliament, and 
then to leave the door open to individual States as well as groups 
■of States to come in by Convention as it is decided upon here. The 
:States joining in will, I think, be known as the originating States 
■and oth^s should be allowed to come in if they like at a later stage. 
We were hoping in our efforts to bring the States into the Pedera- 
•tion in a body at once, but the door will have to be left open for 
•those; there ^may be those who may not decide to join in at once. 
We realise that it would be to the advantage of all concerned to 
join in a body, b\it the fact that there is a possibility of some of the 
‘States not coming in at once cannot be ignored. 

There is that point, and my third point was that the States will 
not be prepared to come into the Pederation with British India to 
he administered as is now being done, and therefore it is essential 
that we should know what would be the constitution of British 
India in the fxitiire. We all hope it will be a constitution into 
which we could come, making it a greater and an entire India. 
That is exactly what my position is. 

Chairman : I am sure you will acqxiit me of any intention to 
-cross-examine you; I simply wanted to think aloud again. You 
were good enough to say — I quite appreciate your point — ^that as 
far as your own State is concerned (to deal with that individually 
for the moment) you would not quite desire to come in with British 
India as it now is. 

H.H. 2'he Nowah of Bhopal : hTo. 

Chairman : When you say that you in Bhopal do not want or 
woiild not want to come in with British India as it now is, what 
sort of thing in British India do you envisage when you will come 
in? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: As to the Paramount Power 
in the Crown, already we have some matters in dispute, as you 
know. In regard to "our internal sovereignty we do not want to 
•surrender more things under the present system. It is in o\ir 
-desire to help, as Indians, our country that we are willing to make 
•some sacrifices, and therefore to delegate those powers on the natural 
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undersiandins that we shall share them with British India again. 
That is the reason. Otherwise, natnrally, if the Crown asked ns, 
as things arc “ Will you surrender? ” We say “ Ho 

Chairman: I quite see that there are some of these things 
which you could not surrender, hut I want us to confine our atten- 
tion for the moment to those subjects which wo have agreed should 
he Federal subjects. 

7IJI. The Maharaja of Bikaner: For instance, with regard to 
railways — I would not make the slightest change in the present 
system*, and the same applies to customs. We have gone on under 
the present system for 150 years, and we will continue to go on. 
If you like to negotiate with us, the Crown on one side and our- 
selves on the other, very well, but we are not going to change any 
of these things. 

Chairman: I think that is a very fair statement, but might I 
just ask this : does that apply to such things as ownei’ship only, 
or does it apply to ownership and administration? 

II. II. The Maharaja of Bikaner: At present I and my- Govern- 
ment will never agree to alter anything beyond what is happening 
in regard to the administration of our railways. We are having 
a fight about jurisdiction with the Crown now. 

Chairman : I thought Tour Highness yesterday did distinguish 
your railways on the ground that they were not exactly trunk rail- 
ways but more local lines. 

II. II. The Maharaja of Bikaner; I do not think there is any 
particular dispute at present. There may be a question of juris- 
diction, The States want to have a financial interest, to which 
they consider tliey are entitled. Wo have agreed by voluntary 
compromise to let the Bailway Board define all the policy; that is 
there already, and that we will contimie. 

Cha irman: That would be within the sphere of Federal lejris- 
lation. 

II .II . The Maharaja of Bikaner: Tes. 

Chairman : I quite see 3 *our difficult}' with regard to para- 
monntc}', and I am not going to press you on it. 

II. II. The Maharaja of Bikaner: There is one other point. 
The iiovornment cannot ask us to pay a penny at present beyond 
wlint we have to pa}' under our treaties, or what we voluntarily 
agree to pay. The Government cannot ask us to contribute a 
penny in direct t-axation. 3fy State does not pay any tribute. 
Certain States nearer to me pay tribute. 

Sir Mirzn Ismail: Don’t vou think these tributes ought to go? 

//.//. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Yes. We want it to go, but 
that is .another matter. We r.annol ask the paramount power of 
th<‘ Crovn to change one part of the treaties without asking' for a 
whoh- revif'.on of mir treaties, ami there may he some anomalies. 
At pre; ent the Crown cannot ask ns to contrihulc a penny; it rould 
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not even in tlie Great "War/ or for any tiling, altliougli we did as a- 
matter of fact spend crores of rupees. 

Chairman : We are all agreed that we must endeavour to make 
it as easy as possible for everybody to join in this great idea. The 
States must make it as easy as possible for you gentlemen over 
there, and you gentlemen must make it as easy as possible for the 
States. May I put in a third element? Tour very pertinent sug- 
gestion was this : “ We shall have to get an Act of Parliament for 
some of these things,” and we must try to make it as easy as 
possible also for those people who are in. Parliament. We have- 
to consider it from three angles. It is not merely a question of you 
and you, but it is a question of you and you and ourselves. 

II. TL. The Maharaja of Bihaner : That is why I mentioned the 
woz’d “ tri-parti te ”. 

Chairman : May I continue the conversation with His Highness 
of Bhopal? You were good enough to say. Tour Highness, that 
Bhopal — will call it “ X ” — ^that “ X ” will not come in with 
British India as at present. What change do you want in British 
India ? 

H.H. The Naxvah of Blio'pal : A State will find it very difficult 
to come into a Pederation if British India existed as a solid unit, 
as it is to-day. It may like to come into a Pederation if British- 
India was also federated, as I said the other day, but it would not 
come in against a three-fourths vote in a solid bod3^ That would' 
mean that we would have a bloc of votes always dominating us, 
and we do not want any further domination. 

Chairman: You would come in provided that the objection 
which you have just mentioned could be in some way safeguarded?' 
Would it be safeguarded in this sort of way — either by (1) ade- 
quate representation, or (2) instead of a bloc of British India 
always voting one way, the individual Provinces ? 

H.H. The Nawah of Bhopal: I think so. 

Chairman : Am I to interpret your language as meaning this — 
that your idea of the component parts of a Pederation would not be- 
British India on a bloc on one side plus anj’- State who comes in on 
the other, but instead of British India as a bloc the Provinces com- 
ing in and you coming in on the other side? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: We do not want to make a 
Pederal Convention with the Provinces. 

Chairman : 1 quite see the reason for that. All I am saying is 
that if you on your side decide to come in, it does not very much 
concern you how the other side cozhe in provided that you do not 
have to make conventions with the individual Provinces. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Ko. His Highness of 
Bhopal thinks (and this is the point which I hope-will not be mis- 
■understood) that if we do there would be against us a solid bloc. 
The British Indian demands in the Assembly and so on, are often, 
voted by solid bloc; whereas what we think is that when the Pederal 
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House consists of representatives of tlie Provinces then there will 
he different interests, and we shall not always find ourselves ab- 
solutely against a solid bloc in everjdhing in which the States’ 
interests are concerned. 

Chairman : To meet that sort of view, instead of having this 
solid bloc of British India, it is better to envisage it wdth the Pro- 
vinces on one side and your States upon the other. That is clear 
I think. 

Sir ^[u^wmvlad Shaft: In order further to elucidate this 
matter, may I ask Their Highnesses one question, namely, whether 
the convention of which we are thinking is with the Provinces or 
Avith the Avhole of British India? You are anxious that the con- 
vention shoTild be with the Avhole of British India and not with the 
T’rovinccs. But in this Federated Bi'itish India you will recognise 
that each Province rvill be a unit of that Federation. Supposing 
that after a convention with the whole of British India your State 
•comes into that Federation, and forms a unit of the Federation, 
what Avill be the position then? Each ProA-ince is a unit, and you 
have become a unit. Or do you contemplate that the whole of 
Briti.sh India Avill be a unit, and A'our State will be a unit? 

//.//. The Maharaja of Bilmncr : That is a matter which you 
will be settling. We look upon it then all as British India. We 
do not merge into British India, though avc come into the Federa- 
tion, 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: I am thinking of after you come in, 

//.//, The Maharaja of Bihancr : Tliat is for you to settle. I 
•do not Avant to be draAvn into that. I cannot concen’o that the 
Pjovinccs Avill be ignored. WhateA’er powers the Provinces shall 
'luiA’c is not for me to say. 

Sir Mvhnmmad Shaft: You Avill become part and parcel of the 
Federation. 

11 .11 . 1 he Maharaja of Bikaner : I do }iot quite folloAV the point 
AA’liich I am asked to elucidate. Tlicre are two Indias Avhich every- 
body admits — the States and British India. The States are there. 
1 ou are not Aviping the States oft' the map. ' The States remain, 
and the States do not l)eeome British India. India, yes — but not 
Fritisb India. ^ 'J he States which federate are the one India. 
.1 ritish India is Bengal. Punjab, Jladras and so on. It is goo- 
graphtcal. There is notlnng in that. 

Sir Mahannnad Miaf: H'hen tlie States haA'e come in thev 
Federa! India. The whole thing becomes Federal. 

, H-H. I hr Maharaja of lHknnrr : I do not think that is for us 

Onen--. Ihe (avo Indias are the State? on one side and British 
t.oiu on the other. I think that point is clear. Book at ihe 
l,eport. I^ook .-(t the Yiceroy's pronouncement. 

.‘•T** Ahmrd: J thought IJis llieliness suggested that voxi 

A jti i onie j!ito the X edcration not as n bloc but individually. 
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II.II. The 'Maharaja of Bikaner : 1 do not want to toxicli on tho' 
point of liow many Houses, and liow we are going in. There will 
be a certain muuber of seats for British India and for the States^ 
You gentlemen from British India, with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, will settle whether there will be five seats 
for Bomba)*, and so on. British India is what is shewn red on 
the map, and the Indian States are those which are shewn yellow 
on the map. That is all I can sa)' at present. 

11. U. The Naioah'of Bhopal: We are rather in a difiicult posi- 
tion in expressing our opinion about British India. We in the 
States haA'e no such problems as thc)’^ may have in British India. 
Therefore I should like the British Indian side to discuss this 
matter of the Provinces and the Centre ainongst themselves and 
make some settlement. If we join in this discussion we shall be 
dragging ourselves into a controveiw which ma)* arise later on 
and into which we do not want to enter. 

Sir Akhar llydari : I am speaking only for Hj'derabad, so far 
as I can ' speak here without getting final ratification from my 
Sovereign. As I envisage the whole thing, in the first place we 
haA*e been asked here with reference to a Federation into which we 
come. .My first point, therefore, is that the Federal Legislature- 
must be constructed with reference to the co7nponent elements of 
that Federation without any reference to the form of government 
or legislature of the federating units. That is my first proposi- 
tion. 

Sir Samvel Iloarc : I do not quite follow that. 

Sir Akhar llydari: We have concern -only with the Federal' 
Legislature, because it is in the Federal Legi.slature alone that we- 
come in; and that Federal Legislature should be so constituted 
that we can come in having due regard to the polit)* which prevails 
in Indian States. Therefore for my part I think at present there- 
should not be any regard to the form of government which Hydera- 
bad has got, or which any other federating nnit in British India 
has got. That is .a separate question altogether. 

Secondly, as to the component elements of the Federation — and 
here I think everyone is behind me — feel that the States have all 
to come in individually. In the same way we want in the Federal 
Legislature, on the other side, that the component units should be 
the Provinces. Otherwise we would be met by a bloc, and it would’ 
not be a Federation but a Confederation of British India on one 
side and the Indian States on the other, which is not the kind of 
federation which we envisage. We desire that there should be a 
Federation of all the federating units, with due regard to the pecu- 
liar character of their governments. 

Chairman: May I see if I have got a correct note of thatr 
“ The component units shall be (1) the individual States and (2) 
the individual Provinces.” 

Mr. Sastri: In order to get it quite clear, Sir Akhar Hydari 
and His Highness of Bhopal seem to have the same view, but T 
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nnderstoocl His Higliness of Bikaner has no opinion on the Buhjecl 
at all. 

11.11. The Maharaja of Bikaner; I do not know whether there 
is a threat demand thai each Province must he called a State, That 
i'^ a jnatter for the Crown and British India to settle, 

Mr. Sastri: That is the difference which has emerged, so far 
as I can understand it. 

Sir Mirza Ismail : I personally agree w.ith His Highness of 
Bikaner so far as the designation of these Provinces is concerned. 
TThefher they should he regarded as separate political entities for 
the purpose of this federation or not, is a matter to he settled hy 
the British Indian Provinces themselves with the British Govern- 
ment. 

Chairman : Wliat you would say would he this. It is really 
the same as Sir Akhar has said. The component units are (1) the 
individual States; (2) with regard to the Provinces that is a matter 
for British India to settle. .How might I carry you with me in this 
respect? Although it is a matter for British India to settle, you 
would rather think that they should he individual Provinces, al- 
tliough whether they should he what I might call autonomous 
Provinces — I cannot put the right word to it at the moment — is a 
matter for British India. Ton would not object — ^in fact it would 
he rather your view — ^that the two elements should he the indivi- 
dual States and the individual Provinces, hut with regard to the 
individual Provinces you say “ That is not my affair.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail : Quite so. 

Colonel Ilaksar: The position seems to me to he this. We are 
discus.sing the process of federation — ^liow federation is to he brought 
about. At present in British India you have a unitary form of 
gnvernment, which means to say that the Central Government con- 
trols the Avhole of British India", The Princes have said definitely 
tliiit they cannot federate with the existing government of British 
India with power of executive control in the Centre. Talking 
about the process, what I should .suggest is — and I think it ought 
to be quite fea.sihlc — ^Ict us assume that the Crown favours the idea 

Icderation of the States with British India. How is the federa- 
tion to 1)0 brought about? 

Sir MtihammaU Shafi ; May I correct one thing. The Crown 
contemplates federation of all India. 

//oZr.mr ; Exactly. Ecderation of all India will come 
ruimit by a rhnnge in tlie present system, in which the position 
that there are Btaie? on one side and British India 
on ttie other. Teh us leave that aside. I should sav that the 
piorec. v.bich could he applied would ho this: by an Act 

distribution of power take place so far as 
tsi imira IS concerned. That means to sav that the present 
y'. government is altered by statute. There i.s a 

01 poveer to the Provinces. Tliat is the first step. The 
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•second step, -wlien tliis distribution of power bas taken place, is 
for tbe Pro-vinces of British India (whose position in the future 
federation would be defined by that distribution of power) to 
federate together and constitute a Federated British India. With 
this Federated British India the States federate individually until 
there is a Federation of the whole of India. 

I am talking about the process. This is how Federation would 
"become possible : by an act of Parliament by which there would 
"be distribution of power to the present Provinces, and an increase 
•of power. What that increase would be it is not necessary for 
us to determine now. Then these Provinces federate amongst 
themselves, and with this Federated British India the States 
•federate individually. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi: As I understand from what both Their 
Highnesses have said, the States are willing to come into, not the 
present unitai-y British India, but into a Federated British India, 
According to Colonel Haksar, who will be the units of this Federal 
Hritish India ? That is the c[uestion I want to put. 

Colonel Haksar : The units would obviously be the Provinces. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I should be failing in my 
‘duty if' I did not strike a note of caution in regard to the shape 
which this discussion is assuming. For the last ten minutes I 
have been seriously thinking whether I should say anything or 
not, but I feel that it would not be right in the interests of the 
■States or myself, or others individually on this side, if I did not 
venture, after very careful consideration, to make just this obser- 
vation. The question which we are now discussing is the com- 
■ponent elements of the Federation. We have told you, so far as 
■the States are concerned, in what way the States will come in. 
I made it clear — and I believe that His Highness of Bhopal 
.agrees with me — that the question of how the Provinces, or what is 
red on the map of India, will be is not a matter for us to interfere 
■with unless it concerns any State directly or indirectly. By the 
-accident of birth I happen to be a Hindu. By accident of birth, 
-His Highness and my friends here are Muhammadans. I am 
quite sure that no questions asked on the other side are necessarily 
Based on communal bias, but there is unfortunately this problem, 
-and naturally the communities concerned have to safeguard their 
interests just as much as we have. I do not say that the Hindus 
•or the Muhammadans are wrong, but I do think so far as we are 
■concerned that the States should keep clear of this communal 
question, and that we should not be involved in what might be very 
legitimate interests of the different religious communities, or in 
the interests of minorities, on the other side. Hobody regrets more 
than I do this unfortunate state of affairs in India, but it exists. 
Won have to deal with the States. You have to safeguard the 
■rights of the States. You have to safeguard the rights of the 
minorities. You have to safeguard the rights of the religions, and 
everything ; but I think this is the question : W e will federate 
if the present form is changed, and we will make voluntary sacri- 
n. T. voii. I. r 
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fices to help the three things in j'our preamble, -which -n-e did 
not finally settle upon in the Committee of the Conference. It is- 
the i)rosent and future prosperity of India which we want to pro- 
mote. That is the idea underljdng the Federal union pf all India, 
and it is to ensure efficiency, harmony and stability in the work- 
in «• of the union. In my preliminary observations which I made 
at the first sitting of this sub-Committee, I made it clear that 
it was in the interests of the Empire and of our Motherland, and 
we thought in the long run also in the interests of our States, for 
us to be willing to consider sacrifices in the way of delegating 
power.s and coming into a federation where we shall share in those 
sovereign powers. Beyond that I think it is not a question for the 
States to enter into. This is a matter which I think our friends 
who represent British India can best discuss and settle. It is for 
British India as a whole to take up these questions, and it is for 
the Crown \iltimatcly to decide them. 

Chairman : I understand your position is this — that you indi- 
vidual States are prc]-)ared to come in, but you do not very much 
care how the other side of the Fedm-ation arranges its procedure 
so as to come in. 

7/.//. The Maharaja oj Dilcaner : It is not my concern, or that 
of the States, unless there is some point which afifects the States 
directly. A Province maj' be all around us, and it may get such 
sovereign powers that we do not know where the final state of 
conflict will end. Then possibly we shall look to the Crown,, 
through the Federal Centre, to settle those disputes and to prevent 
civil war, as far as the States are concerned ; but beyond that 
we are not concerned. 

■Mr. Gavin Jones: We arc quite clear about this — that the 
Indian States do not wish to federate with one bloc of British 
India. 


11.11. The Mahahaja of Bikaner: I cannot conceive how you 
could possildy have a bloc at the Centre unless the Provinces are 
ropro't'ntod. But. really. I think we ought not to bo drawn into 
that. 


Lord Lothian I do not know whether I might say a word or 
tv.o on {he technical constitutional side, because I feel the dis- 
cm-^ion is getting a little at cross purposes. Lot us assume that 
Uierc IS going to be a Federal constitution for India in which 
f':!|a!n eonimon .';ervices are going to be admini.stored and con- 
trol -a and legislated for by a common Federal bodv. The Princes 
tiave made it quite clear that the units, so far as thev are e.m- 
'N-im-'d. e.re the individual States who will send their bwn repre- 
. • u. o way %phich they will decide to that Federal bodv. 

i 'W nm tiitiu: there js any dieputo about that. So far as Bnti.sh 


It.dh 


wmceriieti, lool'ing at if from the technical point of view, 
y!i \ thr>'f tvayi in which n Federal Legislature can be 
: mtPf.i' nciunl raember.s can be elected bv a British 
.-gS'-l.atnre, or they crat be elected by Provincial Lecisla- 


-l . 
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tiires in some form, or tliey can be elected by tbe people directly. 
As far as I can see, there is almost no other way of doing it. If 
yon begin to consider it in that way, I think it begins to resolve 
into what looks like a matter of controversy between the Indian 
■States on one side and British India on the other. I do not 
imagine that anybody suggests that a British India Legislature 
■should be the electing body for the Federation of British India. 

Mr, Sastri: By the way we are talking to-day we seem each of 
us to be anticipating something which may happen hereafter. We 
have really something at the back of our minds and therefore seem 
to be saying things of which the meanings clear in our own minds 
-are not qi;ite clear to others. 

I should like first of all to say that I am not thinking at 
present of the process by which Federal India will be built up. 
I am not competent to discuss that matter; I leave it entirely to 
constitutional lawyers. But when the Federation has been made, 
what will it be like? That is what I am thinking of. When the 
whole legal process is completed and the Federation is at work 
in India, what will it look like? It seems to me from the trend 
of the discussions that we have had that the Indian States will 
come in only if the subjects of common All-India interest are kept 
within a narrow compass and so as to interfere with their sove- 
reignty as little as possible. It seems also fairly clear to me that 
the Provinces of British India which are now held together by a 
unitary form of’ Government cannot go nearly so far as regards 
their internal autonomy. It is therefore quite likely, in fact more 
than likely, that when the Federation is in full working we shall 
find the Provinces working together for a much larger number of 
subjects than those which bind them and Indian States together. 
In other words, there will be, as was stated two days ago at this 
very Committee meeting, a Federation within a Federation. At 
present the Provinces of British India have more in common both 
by way of legislation and executive work than the Provinces of 
British India and the States altogether. If that is the case, it 
becomes only a question of technical phraseology whether we 
should say the component parts of the Federation or British India 
on the one side previously federated for certain purposes, and the 
individual States on the other, as they come in, or the Provinces 
of British India federated together on the one side, and the States 
as they come in on the other. Whether we say British India 
federated together for common purposes or British India having 
a certain number of Provinces federated together is a question 
merely of technical phraseology. His Highness of Bhopal spoke 
of British India as a big bloc. Tes, that would be the case. I 
am not at the present moment able to envisage the full working 
of this Federation; whether for any purposes British India wifi 
vote together as one bloc, I do not know, but at present I am only 
thinliing that when the Federation is at work the Provinces will 
vote separately and the Indian States will vote separately. That 
is at present my conception. I do not think that the voting 

F 2 
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vtroiir-fh of tlic Provinces will be pooled togetlicr, and the States'- 
vdll have to confront that big bloc with the threat of being always- 
nvershadowed. I do not think of it at the present moment.. 
^Vhether it will ever happen is more than I can say, bnt for voting 
nnnio.'^es the Provinces of India will be, it seems to me, separate. 
I’hat fear being removed, whether we say British India and the- 
States federate, or the Provinces or present British India and the.- 
State.? federate, is only a question of words. 

This lunch seems to me to he clear, to recapitnlate. The Pro-- 
vinoe.'; of British India will lor legislative, administrative _ and 
financial ])ur})oses have much more in common than these Provinces 
and the States altogether. I cannot conceive of the Ppvinces of 
Briti4i India and the Stato.s being in exactly the same position. The- 
words arc: “ I’ederal Government^-' when we have constructed it.. 

Sir Mirza Irvxtil : I only want to say that I cordially agree- 
with creryihing that has fallen from Mr. Sastri. 

Sir C. P. Pmnarinnmi Aiyar : ily leader, ilr. Sastri) has put: 
forward my point of view in his own inimitable way so ade- 
(juatoly that, normally speaking, I should not have added a single 
word to wiiat fell from him. ITie matter is however, of every great 
and fundamental isnportance, and ideas on this subject must he- 
clarified. I theroforo make hold to occupy a few moments of your, 
time. 


In the first place, I wholly agree that to some extent this' 
(jiK'stion is a matter of -words rather than of substance, but that’- 
tivevo is substance behind it there, is no gainsaying, and also that, 
there are great difierenccs of opinion on the topic W’hich have to; 
he lecdiicilod in thi.s Committee. I accept what has fallen from 
Their Ifighne.sscs ; they are not concerned as to what the internal, 
arrangements of tlio Federation should he before they come into 
the Federation, and what the rights and obligation’s infer sc 
between Provinces and the Centre are is not a matter of mlal 



limited as possible in .‘;cope’ consistently with the greatest 
gnol tu the Federation and tlu- eommon benefit of India. Let me 
illustrate this in ivgard to varion.s points like railways and' ports 
and { ustmns. Tim thought has been expressed ibut wliilc tlie 
nriirm States wmi d like to come into the Federation with regard 
-> imhry ami legislation, with regard to admini.stration and details 
t.m, a onbl uru him to surrender their iiulividualitv of their 

.wmmgn rights m favour ol the Federation. I trust I am not 
the Ideas actuating the Rates. It is impossible 


:nl^‘>nt^rpr^tui^r 

, Ik . ^ ^ matter as railwa^gs, whatever 

’■ Fiovinces. there should ’not he unity 

<■ a great deal of detailed co-ordination at 
pr.nn'm ira auto, I an advocate of 


<4 mhniihstration 

thr- CVnim. In other words while I’ a 

im ami hold the view strongly that it will be 
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best for tlie Provinces if they are made practically free units of 
the ultimate federation so far as feasible, it is necessary for the 
Provinces to be much more closely knit, having regard to the 
historic past and the needs of the future, than it is possible to 
conceive that the States should be in the immediate future. Putting 
it in another vraj’', while with regard to customs, railways, ])orts 
and practically all the present central subjects, British India 
would have to continue as one; British India and the States would 
combine together only for cei'tain specified and in certain cases 
limited purposes for the common benefit. Therefore the whole 
question is a very complicated one. You will really have a Fede- 
ration in British India and the Central Government of British 
India will exist after the Federation as before though in a modi- 
fied shape. I grant that technically you may say the Provinces 
are federated with the States, inasmuch as the Provinces pool 
together their resources, and the sum total of the Provinces fede- 
rate with the States. To that extent it would be correct to say 
the Provinces federate with the States. But the Provinces inter se 
^vill be necessarily much more closely connected and have many 
more points of contact in administrative and other details than 
would the Provinces and the States. In other words, in the imme- 
diate future I do not conceive that Bombay and Bikaner would 
combine together for administrative detail, but Bombay and Madras 
would have to combine together for that piirpose. Take the ques- 
tion of civil law, the question of criminal law, the question of 
company law, and many other qxiestions of that kind that are 
bound to arise. As I stated in my opening remarks, the unifor- 
mity already achieved is precious. In the case of criminal law, 
company law and civil law, I would envisage in the immediate 
future a W’ell co-ordinated organisation of a Federal Legislature 
operating in those spheres for the purpose of preserving and main- 
taining that uniformity Avhich has been secured. Obviously, as 
has been made abundantly clear here, Their Highnesses do not 
conceive of coming into the Federation in the sense that the civil 
law and criminal law and the internal administration of those 
laws would be affected by any Federal legislation. That there 
would have to be Federal legislation for all British India goes 
without saying. If there will have to be Federal legislation, a 
Federal Administration for British India, it is largely a question 
of words as to what you say with reference to the status of the 
provincial units. I am perfectly willing to say either “ that the 
Provinces federating together, federate with the States ”, or 
“ British India as a Federation federates with the States.” It 
appears to me to be a question of words, but what is a matter 
of substance is a recognition of the fact that, so far as the Pro- 
vinces of British India are concerned, from the very nature of 
the case they would have to rvork together in matters of legisla- 
tion and administration in a much more close-knit way than the 
States acting individually or grouped together. With regard to 
what has been said with reference to these Provinces, I take it 
that the Indian Sates do not wish to interfere with these arrange- 
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inontp nor would I, for instance, have the temerity to say that 
ITvdcrahad can be possiblv divided into two or three autonomous 
Piovinoes. It would be impertinent of me to say so. But Hydera- 
bad has <^of its own sub-divisions, which may be called provinces, 
ninth ww-k together as a united whole, though Hyderabad is so 
great a State that it is easy to think of it as a possible Federation 
in itself. 

IVitb regard to what fell from His Highness of Bhopal as to 
the bloc, it lias alread}" been indicated by the Hight Hon. Hr. Sasfcii 
that in tbc nature of things British India as a hloc will not 
operate as against Indian States as a bloc, because geographically 
tbere arc atlinities and affiliations, which cut across this hloc. In 
all probability the interests of Bombay and the 'Western States 
would be similar. In all probability the interests of Ma^as and 
the Soutiiern States would be similar. In all probability the 
ijiterests of the Punjab and the surrounding States would be 
similar. Tborefore it is impossible to conceive in Federal Legis- 
lation any matter whicli could unite the British portion into a 
bloo as against the Indian States. As a matter of fact one of the 
mo>t valuable results of a federation would be to cut across the 
bloc and produce new unities, different agglomerations, different 
atlinities and different groupings. 

Finally, I would say that this question, of the Provinces of 
British iiulia being regarded as sovereign states is in essence an 
Jicadcmical question. I cannot conceive that the British Indian 
Pruvincos in the immediate future would become sovereign States 
in the souse in which the Indian States arc sovereign States. 
The ludi.an Slates arc voluntarily parting with fragments of their 
sovi'roignty for the common good. British Indian States are now 
not sovereign ; they will become increasingly sovereign as they 
got jtrovincinl autonomy, and probably some decades from now 
tiio scope, of the Central subjects might become less and less as the 
scope of hedcral subjects increases and the two mav become iden- 
tical. 


Bui iT5_ view of what miglit liappen in the years to come I can- 
!!ot (oju'c-ivo of the Provinces not being knit together by ties of 
a(iinini-'trat5on and policy in a different manner from the ties which 
c.iti birui States with British India or with each other. 


h.Jl. Ihr Antral) nj JJltojml : J entirely agree with Sir Ramn- 
T ^ it is a matter for British India 

<•> ceale u hat the relations of the Provinees with the Centre should 
oe; what j feel is Ih.'ii we have reached a stage wlicre we would 
Kt;nw- %y],at the hest^settlomenl between the Provinces and the 
'puy is iu.ely to be. H e want to know wbat arc going to be tbe. 

tbe Provinces and the Centre before wo proceed 




Chntn, /i.fj ,* 
it'.’’ t H 1 *“■, 1 T; 

■ Ha! 


..siv T just say a thing or two? I must not do 
*. listening, !^^ay I sav mv own 

.!l j'PPtwicbing this problctn I do not like 
■ai o. j,nfah India, and I do not like to think so 
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muck about tke vStates. Wkat I -want- to tkink about is India, 
and altkougk I see difficulties — if tkere -vrere not difficulties "we 
skould not be kere — I kope tkat as we go along we skall tkink 
more about India and less about Britisk India and less about tke 
States. It is India tkat I am anxious about, and tkat is tke goal, 
tkose are tke delectable mountains I put before you as wortk 
wkile to capture. India is your own country, a country wkick, 
if I may say so, my own country kas greatly kelped, and is greai^y 
interested in. I want to see India a world force, and India will 
be a world force if you kave great opportunities. In tkese days 
of democracy tkere is sometking to be said for a great tradition 
and a great literature and a great learning, all of wkick j’^ou kave 
got, but tke more you tkink about Britisk India and tke more you 
tkink about individual States tke less real satisfaction will India 
itself get. I beg you tken, as a well-wisker to India, to fix your 
minds upon tkat objective, and wkenever you perkaps tkink “ Ok, 
well, I am going ratker far, and I am perkaps not quite certain ”, 
recollect it, our goal is India itself and not any portion of India. 

If you will forgive my saying so, I tkink two tkings must be 
kept distinct; (1) tke form of tke Federation and tke parts of 
wkick it will be composed, and (2) tke process by wkick tke 
Federation can be completed. How it looks to me tkat tke 
trend of our discussion is tkis, tkat tke Federal body will 
consist of component elements eack of wkick will be eitker a 
State (or a group of small States) or a Province; Hyderabad will 
be a State, and Kaskmir and so on. 

Tke note I kave says tkat tke number of States in India is 
662. In regard to your Ckamber of Prices tkese are tke figures: 
tkere are 108 Treaty States wkose rulers are members in tkeir own 
rigkts; tkere are 127 States represented by 12 members. If you 
add together tkose 108 and 12 you get 120, wkick is tke number 
of tke Ckamber of Princes ; but in fact tkere are a number of tkem 
wkick are very small States^ 

H.H. The Maharaja of Biltaner : May I just explain one point 
wkick I want to make clear? It is a matter concerning tke States 
only. So far as we can see tkere is no necessity for tke smaller 
States to federate. I was going to explain for tke benefit of any 
wko may not know it tkat altkougk tkere are 600 so-called States, 
strictly speaking tkere are 34 States wko kave Treaties; others kave 
engagements and so on. When we settled on tke 108 tkere were 
some States excluded for certain reasons. We went on a double 
basis. Tke 108 Princes were members of tke Ckamber of Princes 
in tkeir own right. We considered, from tke bigger to tke smaller 
States, tke more important States eitker on the salute basis or 
on tkeir powers of internal sovereignty and independence. Tken 
tkere were, as you kave said, 127 States wko were considered 
important enough to be represented, but we kave only 12 repre- 
sentative members. Tke interests of all States are practically 
identical, and some of tkem are so small tkat tke}’’ are not repre- 
sented. So when we know wkat tke numbers will be, up to a 
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Ot'i trail number, accordinf^ to ilie numbers available eacli uill come 
in ami ilu<n Ave vill form groups of otbcrs lo make up tbo number. 
If tbcie are more flian 127 seats aA-ailable Ave add a larger number 
of group? of States. 

Chairman : That clears it up. 

Afio-bt I just go on Avith this. I think avo can come to a decision 
on thil first point-only tentatively. The Federal ^ body Avill 
vou'^l^is of component ptvrfs cacli of wlncli sliould be either a Slate 
or a group of States or a Province. Hoav Avill tbat body be 
anaiig.'d? ITliat Avill bo tbe poiA-ers of tlie ExeeutiAm and Legjs- 
laiiiro^P Wliat will be the number of the Chambers in the Legis- 
lature? lIi'Av many members will tbere be in suck Cbambers? 
How will tliese members be chosen? These are distinct subjects 
whicii we shall come to in the next heading. 

.V? to (B), the process liy Avhieh federation can be accomplished, 
I want to speak very slowly. I. i/o not think tbat is so important 
now. M’ake it from* me that once Ave have settled tbe other point, 
the proi'es? will he anaged, I will not say antomaticall}' and I 
Avili not say without diffieulty. but it will certainly be arranged. 

,Vs at present advised — and only as at present adAUsed (please 
di> iioi misunderstand me, I only say as at present advised) I lliink 
Ibr ])o\ver wiiie.b can bring the thing into existence is probably tbe 
Biitish Parliament, niat Parliament has no power to deal Avith 
th'- Sfntos. IVhat, (ben, must be the finst stop? Wo arc doing 
here a nuKt interesting thing. We are baking part in a discus- 
f!<m and in an endeavour to bring about something Avliicli may 
bring Avorld peace. tVe are trying to federate liere people who 
owe aliegiaiice jo different people altogether. May I say this sort 
oi thing: Canada; it was not difficult, allegiance to the British 
Ciwn, Australia, all allegiance to the British CroAvn. We are 
trying to federate hero people Avho oavc different allegiances, and 
ue are taking a step Avhich uill piobahl3^ ho a Avorld example; and 
1 Oo Dol want it to fail. 

I iliink at present tliat Parliament, haA-ing no power to deal 
V. ith the State?, the fn>{ step would probably baA’e' to be, as a 
mrfely fe. Iuiieal eonstitufional nia(t(*r, for llie States to make to the 
L'.ev. n -iii!emh>r of such concessions a? are neee.«saiy for tbe Federal 
pmpo'"', jluit will be done In- oonA-ention. 

/.L//, Tilt ^{nhnrnjfj of Bihnnc.r ; For Ibis specific purpose? 

, / r ”!.-u ^ os, ccrtainli- — surrender of sueli concessions as 

mu iio;,'- ' oi'o agi'cod upon for Federal 


e^'.- ' lA ^ diink the British Parliament can then 

tC- far-t th' t having regard to 

Itj.f.y!, jf.aa, ' ■"'ould not .see tlioir w,av to come into 

ewa? I think the' British Parlia- 

la.-ra ,.f BrifLb 1 rif • present unitary goA'crn- 

tfl;. : fj-;. a gVrii-)- U-*.' 7*!*^ *' — t am not going to use 

. 1 '•■5, I know a po<,d deal about the current of 
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opinion here — into a number of may I say governments. That is 
quite a neutral u^ord. You understand me Mr. Sastri. _ Tire extent 
of those powers will be another distinct question. Having done the 
splitting up of the present unitary government, I think the next 
thing would be the uniting of the States and the Provinces in the 
Pederation for the specified purposes. That is the process. We 
will have to come to details later on, but I think that that state- 
ment expresses the general trend of the discussion. 

Mr. Sastri: Does it? Does it take into account, or does it 
leave out of account, the point that we raised here about the bond 
as between the Provinces of British India being of a different kind 
from the bond between the British Indian Provinces and the States ? 

Chairman: Yes, I think so. I am very much obliged to Mr. 
Sastri for bringing out that point. As one goes on one may have 
to alter one’s opinion. It may be — and it meets your point — that 
there will have to be some sort of separate authority for British 
India itself. I am only thinking aloud here. It may well be (and 
there are precedents for this) that that separate authority — and 
there are all sorts of ways of working out the details — ^would deal 
(1) with what I call central subjects as distinguished from Pederal 
subjects. Then you, Mr. Sastri, quite rightly from your point of 
view, might say “ Well, will that separate body which, by the 
hypothesis, deals with the central subjects, have any say or any- 
thing to do. with the Federal body and the Federal subjects? As 
it stands I do not think they would have any direct influence on it* 
Certainly not. But I cannot help saying that it might well be 
— I do not say it would be — ^that their views and their opinions 
might have an indirect influence upon it. I do not say how it 
would be expressed, or anything like that; all I am saying is that 
there may be Central subjects for a separate body, and it may well 
be that that body would have an educative effect. Do not mis- 
understand me — not a legislative effect; nothing like that at all; 
that is not in my mind at all. At the same time I cannot help 
having in my mind the goal of India; and as I said the other day, 
you will find as time goes on that your Federal body will more 
and more gain power, will more and more gain prestige, will 
more and more be the centre of Indian thought and Indian power, 

I quite see your point, I am willing to provide for it somehow. 
But at the present moment only I thinlv the sort of thing I have 
read out — not the remarks I have made upon it — is the trend of 
your opinion. Am I right in interpreting that as your wishes, 
and at any rate in this sort of way: we have got to report to the 
Plenary Conference. Is that the sort of report that you would 
like? I am not tying you to the words at all. I will put it in 
proper language. Is that the sort of majority opinion here as to 
what we should lay before them with regard to (1) the component 
elements of Federation and (2) the process by which probably it 
will be eventually carried out? 

Mr. Jinnah : Subject to this — on question number (1) : as to 
how mrich the Indian Princes will surrender for Federal purposes. 
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Chairman : Yes. 

3/r. Jinnah: And on question number (2), n-lmt nrill be tbe 
po\vcrs of tbe Provincial Governments. You. have described tbe 
units .as Governments or Provinces. That word “ Government ” 
or “ Provinces ” is a vrord mbicli conveys nothing practically, 
o.xci'pi that tliey null be separate Governments. Wliat vrill be 
tbeir povers in relation to tbe Federal Government? That Tivill 
have to be considered. 

Chairman : Cerlainlv. All I vras saying -was this. I Imou' from 
abat I have been told this morning that those other gentlemen 
have '•ort of been considering it, and svhat I have said — I do not 
sav it i*; right — is. veil, this is a vci-y important matter, because 
it 'affects tbe Centre as veil, and it may be necessary for that Com- 
niiiti’c and this Committee — or if that is too large — for some of 
us to nu'ct togctlier to consider that point. 

.1/r. Jinnah: I am not objecting to any process of adjustment. 
.Ml I say is ibis — ibat I have nothing to say against the state- 
ment uhicb you have made, and I say, “ Subject to that That 
i- all. I am not going' into it at pi'cscnt. 

Sir Tcj BahaJvr Sapru : "With tbe utmost possible respect to 
yon. 1 .should Him to make it quite clear that I would reserx'e my 
opinion on tbe question raised by Tour Lordship until I am satisfied 
a- to what provision you propose to make for these subjects which 
you have cliaracterised as Central. Secondly I should like to be 
satisfied as to what is going to be the constitution of your Federal 
Legislature and Federal Fxecutive, and the relation ’ between the 
twr., before T can commit mx'self. 


Coming to the general question which has been the subject of 
discussion this morning, with your peimisison I would like .to place 
a few con.'^idorations before you. Let us fir.st of all bear in mind 
rbe pvc'Cnt position in what is British India. None of the Pro- 
vince.s in British India can claim, under the present constitution, 
the '■iatus of a sovereign state, at the ])resent moment. Tliey are 
all ‘•ulucct to the control of the Governor-General in Council, who 
in it is turn is subject to the control of the Secretary of %State. I 
< .an tlu'rcfqre veuy well appreciate tbe remark made by His Higb- 
ncs'- (ft Bikaner that the Indian States would be unwilling to 
jcuf-rfitf* with British India as it is at tbe pre.sent moment. Even 
!S Ihcsr Highnesses were ready to federate with British India a.s 


It at 


< 1 . 


fi 

the 


present moment.^ I can foresee very difficult legal and 
• Therefore I "take tbe position to 
..i.'ti i.iA Indian States would come into the Federation when 




'ucd unit^- of British India, tbe Provinces at the present 
Tnom.'vnt, nave been federated: in other words, tbov would not like 
n. wnb. a 1 rn%unce like Bombay, with a Province like the 

or v.itl, a Province like tbe Punjab; tbov would 
. r - . . .. <.n\y when tbe-=e Provinces have be'en federated. 


i rn-' 


4 h.able that you must federate the Provinces 
’ **'* fcsnlf has been achieved it does not 
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matter to me, from tlie point of view of substance, wbetber you 
call tbe sum-total tbe ^Federated States of British India, or the 
Federated Provinces of British India, or whether you call it, for 
the sake of convenience, British India; it really comes to the 
same thing; but when you have federated the Provinces of British 
India you have got to provide, somehow or other, for what is, in 
British India at the present moment, called the Central Govern- 
ment, and for what will be called the Central Government in 
relation to the federated Provinces of British India, and in regard 
to those subjects in which the Indian States are not interested. 
Much of the difference of opinion which seems to exist on the 
subject seems to me to be due to some considerations which have 
not been brought before this Committee this morning. There 
seems to be a feeling that the Provinces must stand exactly on 
the same footing as the Indian States are so far as the question 
of sovereignty is concerned, and unless that condition is satisfied 
some friends who are here will not agree to the federation. Wow, 
the view that I take is this. When you have federated the Pro- 
vinces, no doubt you will raise their status to a much higher 
position. What that status will be — ^whether that will be a 
sovereign status or something less than that — is to my mind not 
a very material question. Speaking for myself. I do not hesitate 
to say that in actual theory of law these Provinces, when they 
have become parts of a Federal whole, will be more or less 
sovereign. 

Chairman: Wow, would you mind saying that once again? 
They would become more or less sovereign? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: They would become more or less 
sovereign, and I would beg the House not to allow its mind to 
be influenced so far as the question of the sovereignty of the Pro- 
vinces is concerned by any question of the residuary powers. That 
question, to my mind, stands on a separate footing. 

Chairman: I agree with that. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Take, for instance, the case of Canada, 
and compare it with the case of Australia. In Canada, the resi- 
duary powers belong to the Central Government. In Australia 
the residuary powers belong to the States ; and yet, from a strictly 
legal point of view, I think it would be difiScult to maintain 
that the States in Canada are in any substantial degree less sovereign 
than the States in Australia are. 

Chairman : A very good observation I 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : The question of the residuary juris- 
diction is, to my mind, more a question of policy than a question 
of sovereignty. It may be that for certain reasons you may 
decide to lodge the residuary powers at the Centre. That is a 
question which I think should be approached on its own merits; 
but I will beg you not to confuse that question with the question 
of the sovereignty of the States. 

Chairman: Quite right. 
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Sir Tej Bahndvr Sapru ; Ycry well, that heing the position— 
iirat vou will have neccpsaTily, hy an Act of Parliament, to raiso 
(he stains of iheso Provinces — ^n-hen j’on have raised the statns 
of liiesc Provinces then there will be the question for you to 
decide as to whctlier V'ou will invite the Indian States to come 
into the Peileration, or whether j’^ou will invite the Indian States 
to conic into the Federation simultaneously. According to the 
view wliich has been put forward by Yo\i_r Lordship this morning, 
it 'ioems to mo that you invite the Indian States first of all to 
make :i surrender of their sovereignty in regard to those matters 
which they are prepared to throw into the common hotchpotch. Yer-y 
well. I can quite understand that procedure being followed, and 
it i*-- for (ho Indian States themselves to make up their minds as 
3 <>eards that. On the other hand, it may he — and I make that 
.suggestion very humhh’ — that you may federate the scattered 
I’lovinces of British India hy an Act of Parliament w'hicli can be 
passed with regard to rvhat is at tbe present moment British India, 
ami give these federated States of British India an enabling power 
to enter into covenants and treaties or conventions with the Indian 
.States. AVcll, that is a matter of convenience, and in a matter 
of that character I should show the utmost possible deference to 
Your Tiordsldp's opinion; but, as I take the position as explained 
hy iris llighnoss the ^lahavaja of Bikaner — and I really think 
liiiit there is no mtal dilTercncc between His Highness’s position 
and tliat of His Highness of Bhopal — the outstanding fact is that 
the Indian States will never come into any federation unless the 
whole cotuposilion, structure and character of British India as it 
is at tlie jirescnt momoJit is altered. Therefore, it follows, to 
niy mind, that you have first of all to tackle the question, of British 
India. 1 .see no difiiculty in the Indian Stntcs coming in either 
Under the sugge.stion made hy Your Lordship or under the sugges- 
tion made liy myself; hut you have got to tackle the question of 
tlie Pjnvinces, and (hat necessarily leads to the question of the 
reliitmiis of the Provinces to the Centre. 

( o?. ]{ahf<ir : That is the one point which is a matter for con- 
‘■idi ration, and that is tlie reason why I requested that what fell 
from (he Lord Chancellor this morning should ho cii'culated — ^the 
'’"Uc'C'e'tion, iiaincly, that the States should surrender for .specific 
pnrfio ei. n measure of (heir sovoreigntv to the Crown to enable 
oMh-raison to he carried out. Tlmt is a point that will have to he 
Considered hy ns. 

^ Ahhnr Jh/fiari: I agree with the Txird Chancellor that 
vimtever -.urrendcr of ilie Slaies there is will have to he to the 
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■ I am veiy much obliged to Sir Tej Bahadur 
g the matter in (lie aspect in which he has put 
»re as I see, considering is this. The Indian 
! - ‘■ayercign Slates, and we are now engaged 

iymtif.n of (he matter: what are the matter.s in 
vfsgv arc Willing (o surrender their sovereignty for 
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"fclie federation of all India? That is what we are concerned with 
•at present. Sir Tej said that so far as the ProYinces are con- 
cerned, at present, under the present Government of India Act, 
it is a unitary Government, and they are not sovereign Provinces ; 
but in order to consider the federation of all India, we must start 
with some basis, and the basis can only be that for the purpose 
of federation we also treat them as sovereign States, and see how 
much they will surrender, just as in Canada. In Canada, as 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru p\it it, although the residual power is in 
the Central Government, nevertheless the Provinces are sovereign 
Provinces; but the answer is that those Provicnes, by agreement, 
surrender the residuary power to the Central Government. It 
was a surrender. Therefore they still remained sovereign Pro- 
winces, just as the Indian States ■will remain sovereign States, 
although they may surrender certain powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore the question is really this. We must start with 
this basis. I am only talking in theory. What will be the posi- 
tion ultimately? The position ultimately will be that the Pro- 
vinces ■will be also sovereign Provinces, having surrendered what 
they may agree to surrender, just like the Indian States. Well, 
if i am right so far, then let us first consider how much are the 
Indian ‘States willing to surrender, so that we at least get to some- 
Ttliing definite, and so that we can see real federation in front 
■of -us. Until the Indian States have, if I may say so, sufficiently 
or adequately surrendered their powers, which will make the Fede- 
ration a real Federation, it is to my mind no use raising the 
■question as to what the Provinces should surrender, , and if the 
Provinces have to surrender something more over and above what 
-the Indian States are willing to surrender, than that something 
more, we will call it S — cannot be within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, because it will be no concern of the India?! 
'States. It will be then, as it is described, a Central matter, and 
who will be the authority to deal with it, as you put it yourself? 
■'pierefore I beg to this House not to imn away from the real issue ; 
and the real issue, I submit, before this Committee, is to see 
whether the Indian States as a body are prepared to surrender 
.something which is real and substantial, which will make the 
"Federal Legislature and Federal Government possible. Until we 
get to that, we shall be merely raising a side-issue again. 

Col Haksar .- Mr. Jinnah, might I ask what it is that the Pro- 
vinces have got to surrender to-day? Ton have instituted a com- 
■parison between the States surrendering and the Provinces sur- 
rendering. 

Mr. Jinnah : Excuse me, you are still thinking under the pre- 
■sent constitution. That is exactly the fallacy. 

H.H. The Mdliaraja of Bikaner: Before the discussion goes 
on, may I ask a question on constitutional wording. I myself 
■used the word surrender; but Tour Lordship can tell us is not the 
right term “ delegation ” according to the Federal text you read 
•out the other day? I simply want to know whether, as far as 
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tlie States of India are concerned, the correct, word would not be 
“ delctration ”? "Wc have had in the past difficulties due to in- 
correct or loosely worded phrases. I do not want to talk on this 
que-^tion, hut I made that note eardv this morning, and I hope for 
tlie sake of the States that you rviil give a ruling as to what is 
the correct tenu according to the passage you read from the Ency- 
cltipjcdia Britannica. 

Chairman : I certainly will give that. I would like to think of 
it for a moment. I adopted your word. 

//.//. The Maharaja of Bihancr : I used the word “ surrender ” 
myself, hut I think the correct word is “ delegation.” 


Chairman : Of course, we shall not allow mere phraseology to 
prevent India being all right. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: TVliat Mr. Jinnah has been saying is per- 
fectly correct, hut if ho will forgive me for saying so it is exacth’ 
what we are doing here now, and I think the representatives of 
Their Highnesses liere are doing their best to see what they can 
snrjcndcr, and I think that yeally we are making very good pro- 
gro.-s. 

Now. as regards this que.stion of the component parts, the view 
I take of it is this, that Their Highnesses have veiy' clearly stated 
that they would not federate with the present British Indian Go- 
vernment — that is to say, they would not federate with a unitaiy 
government that is controlled in the Centre — and in this I agree 
with them entirely as a matter of principle, for it would mean a 
dominating State in the Federation. We have a very good 
example of that in the Federation which Bismarck brought about, 
in whicli he created a federation where Prussia was absolutely 
dominant, and the result, as rve know, was the Great War and 
wa^. very uu'^aiisfactoiy. Therefore they are quite right in say- 
ing that flicy do not wish to federate with too strong a single 
jn7Wt'r, and although 1 agree with much of what Sir Tcj Bahadur 
•Si’.pni has said. I would much rather put the matter in the oppo- 
duection to what he has done. He wants first to federate 
British India, and tlien to ask the Indian States to come in. 
Nmv, T would reverse the process and first create your Provincial 
.'taioc. and then, when the Provincial States are created, leaving 
the prc=er)t Government as ii h at the moment— it will stand 
Tiiutl foiiieihing fresh is put in it.s place — then the difl’orent Pro- 
could come forward as separate States and federate with 
.)*■ Inditm .Jales. I think, Sir, that if it was done in that wav 
-liftsld get something much more satisfactory*. 

Ifr I do not quite understand. Will vou make that 

< irvr acain I do not quite follow. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : How can tliey, when the Central Go- 
vernment is not changed? 

il/r. Gavin Jones: The Central Government will be changed 
hereafter. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Then that is not federation. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: It is preliminary to federation; and then 
Toiir Provinces will federate with the Indian States. 

Sir Mirza Ismail: My Lord Chancellor, it seems to me that it 
is impossible to deal with this question properly so long as we 
discuss it in general terms and on abstract principles, because so 
much depends upon the number and importance of the central 
siibjects — I mean subjects reserved for disposal by a central execu- 
tive and legislature. Whether that central executive and legis- 
lature should be quite distinct from the federal executive and 
federal legislature is a matter Avhich has still got to be discussed 
and disposed of. 

Chairman: I agree. 

Sir Mirza Ismail : Mr. Jinnah asked what the States were 
prepared to surrender — I use the word surrender for convenience. 

Chairman: Yes, for convenience only. 

» 

Sir Mirza Ismail: He wished to know what the States would 
surrender to the Federal authority. I thought that question was 
disposed of by yesterday. The list of Federal subjects which we 
have drawn up (only tentatively it may be) indicated with sufS.- 
cient clearness, I think, how far the States are prepared to go in 
that direction. How the question is, how much power are you 
going to delegate to the Provinces, how far are the Provinces going 
to be autonomous? And what ai*e the matters, if any, that are 
to be reserved for disposal by a Central authority in Delhi? 

Diivan Bahadur Sludaliyar : I think fundamentally there is a 
misconception in the minds of many of us, because we constantly 
come across the question, what is to happen to those subjects which 
Tour Lordship has grouped as Central subjects, and if we had 
passed on from Federal subjects to those central subjects, probably 
much of this discussion might not arise. It seems to me, as Mr. 
Jinnah put it, that to call the Provinces States, and then to 
suggest what the States would surrender, would be looking at it 
entirely from a wrong angle of vision. In the first place, the 
Provinces are not sovereign States ; there is no question of surrender 
by the Provinces. In the one case, so far as the Indian States 
are concerned, they are delegating or surrendering to the Federal 
Government. When you come to the Provinces, you have to 
reverse the process and to ask what the present unitary Central 
Government is going to delegate to the Provinces. That is a line 
■of enquiry that has to be pursued before you can make up your 
mind how far the Provinces have attained, or are likely to attain, 
sovereign status. Ho doubt the Provinces come, as Provinces, 
into the federation along with the States for a particular purpose. 
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ntiii to that cxtoni tl»e Contral (iovermneut inerety transfers ilie 
).u.-.'ut powers from the Central antliority to a federal anUiority. 
j:ven there, there is not really a surrender by the Provinces to 
the Federal Government, but there is really a transfer from the 
{irosenf unitary Central Government to the futru-e Federal Go- 
vernment. Therefore, from either point of view the Provinces are 
not surrendorin" anything. On the other hand, the confennent 
o) a larger .sovereignty is what is required now so far as the Pro- 
vinces ate concerned. 

3fr. Jinnnh : I never said that tbe Provinces sliould surrender 
anytliing. I said wo must put them in that status for tbe purpose 
of forming your federation. 

Dticmi Bahadur 2fv(lal{yar : I do not know wlietber Mr. Jinnali 
means figuratively you must put ibem in that status. 

.Ifr. Jiiinali: Yes. May I say a Avord, because tbere is, I tbink, 
a misunderstanding. "When tbe federation of Canada was 
aebieved, and tbe. federation of Australia was ncliicvcd, tbe Pro- 
vinces were not sovereign Provinces or sovereign Powers; they were 
colonics. 


Dixran Bnhadxir 2iudaHyar : There is no analogy between tlic 
position of the Indian States and the position of the Provinces at 
all. 

Chairman : I think the Canadian provinces before 18G7 were 
not sovereign states; I doubt if they were sovereign states, as yovi 
say, 

Mr. Jinnnh: Isor the Australian. 

Chairnuin : They bad a legii;laturc, but they avere not sovereign, 

.1/?. Jinnnh: Their legislature in Canada and Australia was 
a!nm<.t exsietly what ave baa-e in India to-day — practically exactly. 

.*?ir ^f'.ihammnd Shafi: And, if I may say so, tbe real truth is 
that the IIominiouB hua'o hccome soa'oreign only in 1926 — not ea’er 
iK.fnre. ^ 



Mtrza Itmail: Tt ore there any stnto.s like the Indian Stales. 


A. .’(uhaimrtad S?iafi: That is quite a different matter. 

Iff. Ju'nah : Of covurc, that is an additional problem with 
wniCh are are. rnneerned. 

Ihthnd'.tr 3fudaJtynr : So far ns the Provinces are con- 
i'-ruf.f , {.le real problem at the back of many of our minds is, 
. .1 going to take up tbe problem of avbai the relations 

! -.tlrV ^ infer sc are going to be, and aadien arc we 

fjuc-tjon of file federation I visualised in ma' first 
ion f'lie at all? So far as the 
‘'t rorieerned. there is immediatelv a dis- 

r J>«d the Strifes. It is possible, as 

r viv rr.‘ T.o I'y. nmy mme into the Federation and some. 

*J tir.i* ^nus. esrMu.e from all tliought the possibility 

’'''‘F r<'me may not. MTinievcr 
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riglits you may give to live Provinces, it, must be understood tliat 
all the Britisli Indian Provinces do come at once into tliis Pede- 
ration. That is a vital distinction between Provinces and States. 
If tliat is agreed upon — that the future federation will consist of 
all the Provinces of British India and such Indian States as may- 
come into the Pederation — then it does not matter by wbat process 
this Pederation is formed. It may be, as Tour Lordslup lias 
suggested, by a surrender to the Crown (and then it cannot be a 
delegation) of such powers as are required for federal purposes by 
the States. It maj* also bo, as the sections of the various con- 
federations suggest, that we may immediately lay down a state- 
ment that an All-India Pederation will consist of the following 
units — those units which now, at the preliminary sitting, agree 
immediately to come i 7 i — and all the British Provinces, and then 
give a power for that Pederation to enter into conventions with 
innnidual Slates which 1003 - come iir later. His Highness the 
ifabaraja of Bikaner asked with whom we arc going to have the 
conientions. 1 .say', not with British India, I 503 ^ it is tin!, even 
neccs'.aiy to surrender to the Crown and then come in in a 
roundabout way. If you grant that none of the States are 
coming in, if no States arc coming in at the initial stage, 
we are not going to provide for a future which may' or may 
not arise, and all this talk of federation disappears; but we 
have this federation on the initial hy'pothcsis that some 
States are coming in, and therefore I would visualise the statute 
passed by* Parlianien-t to be that the All-India Federation will at 
present consist of all the Provinces of British India and the follow- 
ing States ; and power will be given in that Act for this All-India 
Pederation to enter into conventions Aviih other units which may 
later come into the Federation. 

Chairman; ITe have done the powers of the Federal legisla- 
ture, tentatively', because we have got a great number of things 
that we think are the Federal things. We had better take Hos. 
1, 2 and G all together now, because, as every speaker has pointed 
out they' are rather mixed up with one another. 

I ventured to put before you an ideal — that is to say, to think 
less about British India, less about the States, and more about 
India, because I believe in ideals, and the higher the aim the 
better y'ou will do. But what I want to put before you now is 
something practical, and to drop ideals for a moment. We have 
got a good deal on -the way with the component elements; we have 
got the powers of the Federal legislature tentatively fixed. 

{The suh-Committee adjoxmied at 1-5 p-ni.) 


PnOCEEDlNGS OF THE SlXTH MEETING OF SUIl-CojrillTTEE No. 1 
(Pedehae Sthuctuhe), heed on Monday, 8rii Decejibek, 
1930, AT 11 A.jr. AND 2-45 p.k. 

Sir Sxcltan Ahmed : As regards the three points which are under 
discussion : Head Ho. 1, the component elements of the Federa- 
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tioii: 2, tlie tvpe oi Federal legislature and tFe numljer of chani- 
iers oj -u-liicli' it slioxild consist; and then Head Ho. 6, its consti- 
tution, character, powers and responsibilities. I do liope tbat in 
the fulness of time the list we have made of federal subjects will 
be increased very largely, 

y-pxs. — From this point onwards tlio discussion covered nil tlie Hends so 
ft.r referred to the sub-Committec nnd not only the Component Elements. 


As ro"ards the component elements of tbe Federation, before 
I came to this snb-Committoe I bad a very clear view tbat you 
can have only the Provinces of Ilritish India and Indian States 
inclividtmlly as component elements. Hv' views have been con- 
firmed by the discussion liere and by tbe clear and precise state- 
ments made by Their Highnesses and the representatives of the 
Indian States." They have clearly stated that they will not 
fedenite witii India” ns it is at present constituteci ; they will 
federate with a federated India, wliich assumes Federation so far 
a<^ Ilritish India is concerned. We will have to find out the 
units in that federation, because India hj* itself cannot be the 
unit of Federation, nnd the only answer tbat can be made to 
sneh an enqtiiiy is tliat the Provinces must be tbe units. It has 
been suggested in some quarters that the Provinces at present are 
not .sovereign States. Hut that ignores the fundamental principle 
upon wJnoh wc must start our investigation, that wc must forget 
the present constitution altogether. We are trying to evolve a new 
eonstitution, nnd therefore wc can always suggest to tbe Parlia- 
ment to erealo tbe Provinces, so to speak, as sovereign States. 
'J*oelinieriliiie< should not stand in our way, as you have repeatedly 
Msggested. in trying to evolve a constitution which will be for tbe 
interest of India as a whole. That being so, I do respectfully 
■'ubniit (hat the Provinces only can he the component elements 
uhuig with individxinl States, each functioning in its own way. 
tfe tar u« the internal affair.? are concerned, both of them wonld 
b-^nuuf- or le?'.4 sovereign, and for common subject both of them 
wul try to poo] their rrsourccs and wisdom which will be the basis 
o: ti;e IVdi.n.ntion, 


Hi: * is my suhmt.'sion with respect to tbe first point, the coni- 
tsi'tienf ehnnents of tlie lederatiou, upon which I feel confident that 
♦her.- will hi' no differeneo of opinion. 


I t.‘“ the sfc-ond head, which is mucb more important, the. 
pe o; Ii’ih ral Icgislattire and the number of chambers of which 
u -hotiH por tnyself, I cannot vistialise anything hut 

M.e o'dera. .Kjuy at the Centre, consisting of two Houses, the 
-.‘c.'.r it by- any name v'ou like — and tbe Hpper 

t.'.'j . . ]j ns.av be < ailed tbe Federal As'ieinblv and tbe Federal 
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British. ladia, as well as from tlie Indian States, in the Lower 
House as well as in the Upper. 

The number of members composing the Tederal legislature and 
the method whereby representatives from British India and from 
the States are to be chosen are subjects coming under heads 4 and' 
5, with which we have no concern at present, and it is enough for 
my purposes to submit that I would welcome representatives of 
the States in both Houses. But it is entirely for Their Highnesses 
to decide as to whether the}'- will send their representatives to the 
Lower House or irot. It is obvious that the Lower House will 
be the popular House, and if they come in I do not for a moment 
suggest anything as to the method by which they should elect 
their representatives or nominate their I'epresentatives, but they 
must feel certain that the contact with the representatives of the 
people will have its repercussion in the States. As regards the 
Pederal Senate — ^that is the Upper House — ^I would have the same 
constitution, representatives Horn the Provinces and representa- 
tives from the States; though I would like to make it perfectly 
clear that .so far as the Upper House is concerned I would have 
no direct- election at all. But I will for that purpose accept the 
recommendation of the Simon Commission that the Upper Cham- 
ber should consist of representatives elected by the provincial 
legislatures on the one side and elected or nominated, as the case 
may be, by the Indian States. The Lower House will deal with 
all subjects concerning British India alone and those concerning 
India as a whole — ^that is, the subjects which we have selected 
as subjects of common concern; but so far as the decision of the 
various matters concerning these two separate items is concerned, 
I would have the decision of subjects concerning British India 
to be dealt with by the representatives of British India alone. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : Pardon me, do you mean discus- 
sion and decision? 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: Tes, discussion and decision. With regard 
to the subjects of common concern, I would have the decision of 
the whole House. Similarly, I would have the decision of sub- 
jects concerning British India alone discussed and decided by the 
representatives of British India alone in the Upper Chamber, and 
subjects of common concern to be discussed and decided by the 
whole House — that is, consisting of representatives from bo-th. 

The submission that I have made is undoubtedly open to 
various criticisms, and one criticism which has already been very 
strongly suggested is that you cannot have members of the same 
assembly coming in and going out; but if the conditions under 
which Their Highnesses and the whole of the Indan States come 
into the federation — ^that is. with respect to a limited number of 
subjects — ^leaving out certain subjects to be dealt with, as Tour 
Lordship has designated them, as central subjects, I cannot see 
how we can get over the difficulty except in the way in which I 
have made my submission. Therefore, if we are going to have 
real and true federation, it should be our design to throw as many 
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-I'lncfts itito the Provinces as possible, and to tliiw as many 
Msbjcct- os possililo into tbe federal sphere as subjects of common 
enneern, so that tliorc may be left practically nothing u'bicb may 
hi* colled central subjects: and in that ve are entirely in the hands 
{.f 'Jlicir Hi.s,dniesse.s in the States. 

As rep-ards the Executive, I vould respectfully submit that 
there should be only one Exooiifive ^vhich is the federal Executive 
re-ponsible to the Eederal Assembly, except with respect to certain 
matters wliicli have been left out of our discussion at present, 
whieli Tour T.ordsbip bas called Crown subjects, Tlie respon- 
sihilitv will be the joint responsibility and the way in wlncb 
the Executive should be appointed may be left to the decision 
of the. Governor-General, who will take into consideration various 
iactnr.- in making the appointments, so that the ministry may be 
stable as tar as possible. Tu case of any seriotis dift'eronce of 
opinion between the Upper House and the Lower House, it was 
-uppested hy my friend Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru — and I entirely 
.epice with him— that there should be a joint session of both Houses 
in order to pet over the deadlock. 

All this is, of course, for tbe transitional period — that is, till 
v>e have as I visualise a contplete federation. One can quite 
appri:ciato Their Hiphncsscs’ hesitation in, so to say, takinp a 
leap in the dark; but in course of time, as tbinps proceed, and as 
we can pive satisfaction to all parties concerned, I have no doubt 
that the central subjects will disappear, and that both British 
India and the Indian States will pool their resources and evolve 
a coinpieie system wliich Avil] be for the benefit of the whole of 
India. 


Ihe, question of the residual power — ^whether it should rest 
with the Jhovince.s or whetlier it should he vested in the Centre — 
!-, in my opinion, nbosolutely immaterial so far as these points 
ate l•rlucelIK•d. That is a .separate sulijoct, and that comes only 
when yoti emno to discuss the question of the powers at the Centro. 
S'* far as tilt* Provinces are com’erned, we have notliing to do with 
Sh*'- uue-iuip. here, hut 1 cannot apreo to anything but complete, 
p '.inni* and real provincial autonomy, with as far as pos.sible nn 
nvti'fferfiic,* of any J:ind whatsoever from the Centre except in 
(.i—s when- cfiective co-ordination becomes ncccs.sary between two 

mon* Prf)V!nccs. 


t .i 

edticalifin 


S 


»>i'roi 


for instance, in certain matters of biglior 
adly, 1 would not allow any interference by the 
« rnre «}u n it may be a rmrtter concerninp more Provinces 

••. sn one- ~Uiat fs, «.o far ns tbe internfd affair.s of the Provinces 
"‘Tocrncd I would liaye no interference at all; in fact, tbe 
ci-C.'f- Beport iGelf says that tbe interference by the 

must di.snppear altopetbcr. Interference bv 
must be clearly defined in the 
! ' t, u." T' interfere only when, sav, tbe peace 

j'j ■*** ff'ace of two Provinces or more Pro- 
|*op:*.r.h.-.^d ].y one paiiicular Provinesal Lepislature. 

j hrtv • = - 


i — s.r-— 


*vc no inierterencc at all. 
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Sir jShihoimiKul Shafi: ]My Lor<l ChancGllor, in order to find 
the correct answer put l)y Yonr Ijordsliip to ns nnder^ tlie first 
head, it is essential, I venture to submit, to ompbasise tbree 
importuTit points. In tlio first place, I entirely agree with His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner in thinking that, in determin- 
ing what will ho the constituent unit': of the All-India Federa- 
tion, Ave must put all communal considerations o\it of the discus- 
sion. This is a ]>urely constitutional problem and T A'enture to 
submit that the im])orlalion of conimunal predilections or pre- 
judices can only warp our judgment and cloud the real issue. 
Communal considerations, therefore, ought to l)e put Jiside when 
deliberating on this problem. In the next place, I cntirel)' agree 
Avifli my frie 7 id Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapni that the question wliolhcr 
re.sidnarv powers shall he vested in the Centre or i7\ the Provijices 
Is entirely irrelevant to the determination of this qnostion. That 
has got to he decided xipon its own merits at another .stage of our 
discussions. In the third place, it is ahsolntely essential for us 
to got rid, for the moment, of wlmt I can only de.serihc ns our 
present day mentality. We have got to visualise the stage when 
the proposed All-India Federation will he complete, and, having 
visualised that, we have to determine what will he the component 
elements of that Fedeialion. To give only one illustration of Avhnt 
I mean, one or two s]ioaliers during the coui’se of the discussion 
observed that the Provinces not being autonomous States could not 
ho the, units of our proposed fedei-ation. Of cour.se they are not 
sovereign Stntc,s at present. Had they been autonomous States 
at this moment, there would have hceji jio need for us to travel 
0,000 miles from India to spend months in the hitter cold and 
fogs of London. The aulonomons Provinee.s and the Indian 
States would haA’C mot in a Conference in India and wo\ild have 
drafted a constitution for the pi-oposed Federation, and .sent it 
up to His ^rajesty’s GoA-ernment in England so that it might bo 
carried by the British Parliament. It is because (he Provinces 
are not yet autonomoAis that His Majesty's GoA-ornment has svnn- 
moned us round this table in order to soIa'g the problem. Were 
the provinces of Canada and Australia autonomous when the 
British Parliament enacted federal constitutions for those tAvo Domi- 
nions? Let ns take the example of Canada. Before the year 1837 
wide.spread agitation had been carried on for several years in the 
provinces of Canada for self-government, and there had been 
scA'eral conflicts hetAveen the Legislativ'e Assembly and the British 
Parliament exactly as has been the case in India for the last 10 
years. In 1837 this agitation culminated in a rebellion in Upper 
Canada. Lord Durham Avas sent out to Canada in order to frame 
a scheme of reform, and Avhat happened was that by an Act of 
I’arliament, passed in the year- 1840 by the Britisli* Parliament, 
Upper and LoAver Canada Avere united, and a constitution Avas 
framed for the united single province. In 1867, Hova Scotia and 
Hew Brunswick were united with the preA’iously united Canadian 
province, and then the Canadian federation Avas brought into exist- 
ence hy this Act of Parliament, • 
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yow. ft tMTeful sUkIv of tliat Act trill sliotv tliat by oue and 
statutes ttro tiiiups were done. Yon trill notice tliat it 
is the tvord “ Province ” tliat is used in tliese itvo enactments. 
Tlie jirovinccs trere made autonomous simultaneously tvitb tlie 
briuiriJifT into ovistenco of tlie Canadian federation, and the same 
thiue can be done by tbe Britislv Parliament notv in tlie case of 
India, and tboreforo tbere can bo no difficulty tvbatsoever in regard 
to ihi.s particular matter. 

Coming now to the question notv before ns, Their Highnesses 
nave made it ahsohitely clear that they trill not federate with 
British India as it exists to-day. With that view' I am in entire 
sympathy. 'Vi'hen a minority Government, foreign in origin, rules 
oVer a vast sub-continent like India, for its own preservation it is 
essential that it should keep tbe monopol}'^ of power at the Centre. 
Yot only would it veiy naturally keep control of many subjects, 
which, from the constitutional point of view ought to he regarded 
as provincial, in its own hands, hut it would also keep a close grip 
over the provinces. But that position would he absolutely incou- 
sisieiit with the situation which will arise when self-government 
is conferred both on the I'rovinces and on India as a whole. The 
Indian Slates, therefore, are natirrally unwilling to federate them- 
selves with British India pre.sidcd over hy unitary Government, 
as i.« the position to-day. 

Tlioir Highnesses of Bikaner and Bhopal have made it clear 
that they ate prepared to federate only with a Eederated British 
India. Lot us examine for a moment what that statement means. 
It me.rns that British India should fir.st he converted into a fede- 


ration and its constitution should he such as to make it easy for 
the Indian States to come in. In reply to a question put hy me 
to Colonel Haksar, who seems to have made some study of the 
<pie^ti(m with which some of us on this .side of the House have been 
fanifliar for the past thirty or forty years. Colonel Haksar admit- 
ted that, in so far as Federated British India is concerned, the 
eot'.'tituctvt units cun only he Provinces. That i.s the only 
answer tluvt cotjld have been given to my question. British India, 
tuiving heeu federated, will have the various Provinces of India 


Ti?. it<; ronstituont units. A'^suming that Their Higlinesses of 
Bikun-'j- asid Bhopal, ou being satisfied with the constitution 
fr.uufd far this federation, decide u])on entering into it, what will 
he the position f .Vfter ihoir e.ntty the Provinces of India and the 
Sfatf'" of Bik.'user and Bliopal will become the constituent units of 
! hcde.ration and, assuming that their example has 
. , T Ihe rest of the Indian States (some indiriduallv 

as.il oUir-fi. ii, what vrill then he the position which will 

IV' u, * obviously will bo that the Provinces 

^ - nd thv Iiuiian States, individually and in groups, will 

(o.tft-ftsent units of the proposed All-India Federation. 

vti’Vf has been the concevdion of an 

, » y, !T, , hy nil authorities, official as well 

' ■"* i^- h'yond all questifiu. In the yeai 
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1904, -wlieii pi’esiding over tke Indian ISTational Congress at its 
Bombay Anniversary, tlie late Sir Henry Cotton observed as 
follows in tbis connection : 

“ Autonomy is tbe key-note of England’s true relations 
with ber colonies. It is tbe key-note also of India’s destiny. 
It is more than tbis — ^it is tbe destiny of tbe world. Tbe 
tendency of Empire in tbe -civilised world is in tbe direction 
of compact autonomous States wbicb are federated together and 
attached by common motives and self interest to a Central 
power. You have already local legislatures, in which a 
certain measure of representation has been granted to tbe 
Indian people. A small concession has been made in tbis 
direction, but it is wholly inadequate to meet growing 
demands. . . . Tbe ideal of an Indian patriot is tbe 
establishment of a Eederation of free and separate States, tbe 
United States of India, placed on a fraternal footing with tbe 
self-governing Colonies, each with its own local autonomy, 
cemented together under tbe aegis of Great Britain.” 

Tbis is the ideal placed before tbe National Congress by Sir 
Henry Cotton, and that is tbe ideal wbicb tbe Indian National 
•Congress has bad in front of it, at least until recently. 

Seven years later in a Despatch concerning what are known as 
the Durbar Administrative Changes, tbe Government of India 
itself visualised tbe future of India, curiously enough, in the same 
language as was used by Sir Henry Cotton in bis Presidential 
•nddress; and afterwards when tbe late Mr. Edwin Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford made their investigation in India and submitted 
to His Majesty’s Government what is known as tbe Joint Heport, 
they too visualised tbe future of India exactly on tlie same lines. 
I read tbe passage from that Report tbe other day before tbis 
'Committee, and now the Simon Commission visualises tbe future 
of India exactly on tbe same lines. 

I venture to submit, therefore, that tbe only possible answer to 
Ibe question put by Tour Lordship to us under tbe first bead is 
•that tbe Provinces of India and tbe Indian States, individually 
and in groups, will be tbe constituent elements of tbe proposed 
All-India Eederation. 

Some of my friends have shown some concern about subjects 
wbicb Tour Lordship was pleased to class as Central subjects. As 
Tias been mentioned by my friend Sir Sultan Ahmed, we ourselves 
visualise a time when tbe scope of Eederal subjects will have been 
enlarged and when most of -the other subjects will have been 
relegated to tbe provincial sphere. Only a very small number of 
■subjects will then be of tbe type contemplated by my friends. 
Eor that small number, to create what I can only describe as a 
ibird estate is unnecessarily complicating tbe constitutional 
■macbinery; and if we were to create such an estate I am afraid 
there would not only be complications but sometimes conflicts in 
the fitture. 
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Tlii.K is not iivst time llmt tlie Britisli Parliament 'will l>c 
('•mironteri with tliis problem. IVhat actually is the position in 
India to-dav (;an be (lescriljed in a few words. As a result of 
mrmmuentnl industry and enterprise, the Legislative Department 
of the (iovernment of India, presided over now and then by jurists 
of great eminence, liave pre])ared codes of civil and criminal law, 
such ns the Indian Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, the 
Civil Procedure Code, the Indian Contract Acts, the Indian Evi- 
donee .^ct, and so forth — undoubtedly accomplishments unparallel- 
ed in the histon- of other civilised countries. I am as anxious as 
are my friends to preserve the uniformity Avhich has already been 
achieved. I have no doubt also tliat occasions will arise in the 
future wiien the securing of similar uniformity in regard to future 
laws will he in the Inghost degree desirable. But the same prob- 
lem was before the British Parliament in the case of Canada, and 
they solved that problem in tlic vciy. Canadian Statute which 
created the Canadian Eedoration. In order to preserve the uni- 
formity which had already been achieved Section 129 was embodied 
in the' Statute of 1807. 


Chnirmon : That is (he British North America Act. 

Mvhannnad Shaft: Yes. This is how that Section runs; 

“ E.vcopt as otherwise provided by this Act, all laws in 
force in Canada. Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, at the 
Union, and all Courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and 
all legal commissions, bars and axilhorities, and all officers 
judicial, administrative and ministerial existing therein at 
the Union, shall continue in Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and 
Neu Brunswick respectively as if the Union had not been 
made; subject nevertheless to be rejicalcd, abolished or altered 
))y the Parliament of Canada or by the Legislature of the 
rc'-peetive Province? according to the authority of the Parlia- 
ment or of that l^egislaturc under this Act.” 


riiiK provision secured two things — preservation of the lnw.s 
nircady pa'-sci! previous to the coming into existence of the Union, 
und acdiiority to tlu* Parliament as well as the Provinces to alter 
them whenever nece-=:iry. "We know that even under the present 
ttti'.t-riuucni of India Act the Provincial Legislatures have authori- 
ty. witls the previous sanction of the Governor-General, to alter 
or amaend any of the All-India Statutes passed by the Central 
U-gs'^bitnre. In so f.or as uniformity of futnre laws was concerned, 
fbe lUitisP Parlia.uumt enacted Section 9-1 in this Statute of 1897. 
'i It!^ liow ti-nt Section niiis : 


“ Kotwitb'^la.nding anything in this Act. the I’arlinmcnt of 
th.oada may make provj>;icin for the uniformity of all or anv 

to ]>roperty and civil rigdits in Ont.ario, 
Sioha New Brun*:wick, and of the procedure of all 
or -..f.y <,f Bit- conns in those three Prc.vim;e=.; and from and 
tv/f. y t!.,- of any Mi in that behalf, tite pmver of the 

Porhent'-at Canada to make laws in T.diitirm j,-, ,„atter 
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comprised in any such. Act sliall, notwithstanding anything in 
this Act, he nnrestricted,” — and I invite the attention of 
Their Highnesses in particular to what follows — “ hut any 
Act of Parliament of Canada making provision for such 
uniformity shall not have effect in any Province unless and 
until it is adopted and enacted as law hy the Legislature 
thereof.” 

The last portion of this Section embodies the suggestion which 
I myself had intended to make to Their Highnesses, If the Statute 
now to he passed hy Parliament embodies a provision like that, the 
difficulty which Their Highnesses are feeling is thereby removed. 
The Pederal Parliament will have the power to enact laws where 
uniformity is essential for the whole of India, but those laws will 
come into operation in Indian States as well as in the Provinces on 
enactments in the Indian States and in the Provincial Legislatures 
being passed conforming to those laws. I. venture to submit there- 
fore that, by adopting these two provisions, the difficulties which 
my friends here have felt, as well as the difficulties felt by Their 
Highnesses, will be removed. That is the solution, I venture to 
submit, in so far as this particular matter of uniformity of laws is 
concerned. 

Coming now to the second head, I agree with my friend Sir 
Sultan Ahmed that the Pederal Legislature must be bicameral. I 
also agree that in so far as the assembly is concerned, the election 
to it must be direct — ?;epresentation must be by direct election so 
far as British India is concerned. We have nothing to do with the 
manner in which the Indian States send up their representatives to 
the Legislative Assembly or the Upper House. Personally I cannot 
approve of the recommendation by the Simon Commission that 
representation to both Houses should be indirect. In so far as 
representation in the Upper House is concerned, I agree that it 
should be indirect ; that is to say, the Provincial Legislatures should 
elect the representatives for their representative Provinces instead 
of such representatives being elected, as they are at present, direct 
by the voters themselves. I am also of opinion that it would be 
advisable for the Indian States to come into both Houses. The 
result would be stability of the future Federal Government of India. 
They’ would then exercise a powerful influence in both the Houses, 
and would thereby influence legislation in the right direction. 
“Whenever there is a conflict between the two Houses there would 
then be a joint session, and the vote of the majority would decide 
the particular point before the Legislature. In so far as the 
Federal Executive is concerned, I agree that, accepting what Tour 
Lordship has designated as Crown Subjects in relation to which a 
reservation must be made for the transitional period, the Federal 
Executive should be responsible to the Federal Legislature. 

These are my humble answers to the three questions put to us by 
Your Lordship. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Generally speaking, I find myself largely in 
agreement with, if I may say so, the eminently business-like views 



plncocl before us by Sir Sultan ^yimed. On the fii'st question— the- 
rnniponent parts of the Federation — there is but little doubt that 
these should be the Indian States and the Provinces of Britisk 
India. We nvav have to provide for certain tracts in British India 
wiiieh at the outset will not attain to the full stature of a unit 
and would correspond to a territorj' in Federal Governments of other 
rouutrie.s. The constitution itself should provide for the entry as 
fxill-fledged units of tracts of British India like, for example, Balu- 
chistan which may not be accepted as a full-fledged unit at the 
outset or which may not agree, in the case of Indian States, to come 
in as a unit. It must also be recognised that the powers with which 
the Federal Legislature and Executive will be entrusted may be 
difi'erent in the "case of the Indian States and in the case of British 
India; that is, there may Ije some Central subjects in addition to 
the All-India Federal subjects, though our efforts should be to 
reduce the distinction as far as possible; and the arrangement to 
wliich reference was made by Sir Muhammad Shall will help us to 
a large extent to reduce the difference. At the same time I think 
the constitution itself .should provide for larger delegation — I use 
that word because Their Hig]ines.scs prefer it, and it is the word 
u.sf‘d in the oojistitution of Switzerland — of further powers by the 
Indian States to the Federal Government, and on tne other hand 
lor the ddegation by the Federal Government to the Provinces of 
additional powers. 

I am calling the Government Federal, but in the first case it 
must be by arrangomont, of the sort envisaged by His Higlinoss 
of Bikaner. It may bavo to bo done throngb the Crown. In the 
other case that arrangement will not be necessary. 

Chnhmav : I want to be careful about ibis, boennse it is no use 
iny saying that I follow it if I do not. You think we ought to 
provide for delegatiojv by tlui Indian States of further subjects to 
the ledtu-al Government, and a delegation hy the Central body as 
di'tinguidicd from the Federal hodv, to the Provinces of further 
subjects? 

/?. .1. Mitra: That is rirrlit. 

.4 Yot federal. 


tn 

lie 

Iv. 


nt 

I’j 


1), .'i . I rail it the Federal Government because I am 

a'rreeinr nt with Sir Siiltan Ahmed that the Government should 
o!ie rani the .same and that there should not he a Federal Govetn- 
'Tit raid another Central Government. 


Chnr 


, ^ •’.grre, I see wliat you mean, hut I want to ho 

.it>' ruiir ivbont it. ^ Assume for the sake of argument that Their 
...an- to drlcgate a 'inbjeet, which for the moment we 


■? U- for thr. 


be n^alt with bv tlm Federal bodv. Wc 


G 


..,)!* the Chumbors. Do you mean that 

J'Y’-' r in th» Fediwai Government to dele"ate to the 
bV "‘‘bill t.n>» Prui!:t<-‘ liave ceded to the Federal 
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Sir B. N. Mitra: IS’o, Sii\ Tlie two things are different. In 
fact my object was that eventually the powers of all the constitnent 
units sboud be the same. 

Chairman : I follow. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Questions may arise about whether and where 
the interference of the Eederal Government (I shall go on using that 
expression) may be necessary in the case of the units. Cases may 
arise of a dispute between one unit and another. (I may use the 
word there “ inter-State.”) There the Federal Government should 
have some -power — some definite power of interference and control; 
because somebody has to settle that dispute. 

Chairman : Forgive me asking you questions as you go along. 

In Canada, where questions of that sort frequently arise, a dis- 
pute — ^we will say — ^between the Dominion and the Provinces, as to 
which of them is" entitled to a particular jurisdiction, is referred to 
a tribunal, the Privy Council. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That may be the precise machinery. 

Chairman: I was not going to suggest that you should have a 
Privy Council. "What I was going to suggest was this : Was it 
your idea that in a case like that some Court should be established 
to decide that dispute ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: That is precisely my point; there may be a 
Supreme Court of the Federal Government which should decide 
matters of that sort. There may be other matters in which a certain 
amount of co-ordination may be necessary, but not control, and 
here I come back to the point which Sir Muhammad Shafi dealt 
with the other day, that is State labour problems. I was myself 
discussing the question of State labour, because in that case the 
units of the Federal Government will be the employers, and there- 
fore it would be in the fitness of things that the Federal Government 
should pass legislation regulating conditions of service, or whatever 
it may be, of that labour. Tour Lordship is probably aware of the 
case of Canada, where I think the Privy Council held that the 
position was that in the case of railway labortr it was a Federal 
subject, and that labour problems were also Federal subjects, but 
that questions connected with other labo\ir were State subjects. 

Then, on the other hand, when we deal with labour questions in 

g eneral I hold that they should be State subjects — not Federal 
entral subjects, but State subjects; that is. Provincial subjects. 
Mr. Joshi, I think, referred the other day to the present position 
where the subject is reserved, and he said that if it ceased to be 
reserved it must be Central, otherwise how is the Centre going to 
assure itself that certain action is being taken. I submit to you. 
Sir, and to all m}^ friends who Icnow about tlie conditions in India, 
that if the State attempted to pass an All-India legislation covering, 
according to Mr. Joshi’s idea, the Indian States, and then to estab- 
lish the necessary machinery to 'see that the legislation would be 
enforced, it would become an impracticable proposition. Tbe 
Federal Government would have to have its agents interfering with 



iifiiiniiistraiion iij ahiiost everv part of India. Fnrtlior, I fail to 
src- how rtM-iain inattor.-; connected with legislation dealing with 
labour can he dealt with diiterently from more important matters 
which iundamentally afieci lahonr! I am referring to education, 
ininitation. housing, 'etc. If those things cannot possibly he dealt 
with from the Centro, and must become subjects to he dealt with 
by the units of the rederation, I do not see what advantage can be 
gained by dealing with things like, say, sickness insuratice or simi- 
lar matters as a Federal subject, the implication being that the 
Federal Government must find the money required to give clfcct to 
(he measure, and one effect of that would ho that progress would be 
largely retarded, because Avliilo a particular Province would have 
suiiicient money to introduce a measure of labour welfare, another 
Frovincft would not have the money and the Federal Government 
may iiot be in a position to jirovide' the money. The result would 
be that a very important measure concerning the welfare of labour 
may be tlcfiniioly blocked until it was possible^ to get unifonh 
progress all over India. AVo do not envisage uniform progress in 
other nation-building matters like education, sanitation, and public 
health, and I fail to see wliy there .should be any other nniformity 
in ceifain othei 7na(icis relating to a particnlar group of tlie com- 
munity. So far as T know, it is not allowed in other countries which 
liave adf){tted a federal system of government. It does not hold 
good in the United States. An attempt in Switzerland some years 
ago to have a federal law was ruled out ns the result of a referen- 
dum. llore, 1 would say, should come in co-ordination; that i.s, 
apart from legislative and executive bodies of the Centre tliere 
should he co-ordinating bodies. The Alinister of the Conti-e who 
dc.ah with, say, labour or. for the matter of that, education, would 
itave .a standing Conforenro presided over by himself, including 
representatives of the various tiiiits and including the Indian States. 
Tlicy wf>uld discus- important matters of policy, and they would 
come to certain conclnsiuns. and thereafter ctich Minister would go 
baclr to his unit, it may lie an Indian State or it may be a British 
i’rnyime, and tlieti attempt to get the measure through. That is 
H'.y iflca <'i l'l>•nrdin:ition in which a future Federal Government, 
aifoidnig to my idea, sliould play an im])ortant part. It would 
ta-an (ontiol ov.jr tin- v.'irious activities ot the federated units in 


vanqui matter.' rehvtiug to nation-lmilding similar to those, which 
ar>- lii exi-’tvJice ;i', Gaiiada, in Atistralia, and also in the TTnited 
Stat.'s, I think Ford Lothian tlie other day referred to the Inter- 
state l.’oinnii'-'io!). ] jiuiik. under the Geneva rules, all that is 
jiiMi'-.-ary j- for ibe Governments to britig matters to the notice of 
tb.' uns!- of t]),- ledcration and leave tbem to take noce.ssary action, 
i iiat I tiiinV.. G the pioccfinrc, ami the co-ordinating Board will 
' -ome u.'cful — I should not s.ay control, hut some 

n «!i..vr,li!iafio!i ii, tb.e joatter. As a matter of fm! the po.silion 
1-* V. rr nsliy expbnnefi in a hook by Afr. AVoodrow AAllson. 
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« otepo-itn,]) of the I'cderal Leg-islature. as I have 
r< tso nt \Tith Sir Saved Siiltaii Ahmed tlmt there 
arat jji both of them I should prefer that the 
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States slioxilcl be represented. Federal States representatives sb.onld. 
take part in tbe deliberations, and decisions on matters in wbicli the 
States are not atfected I should leave over for final decision until 
vre find whether the difference between the Federal subjects and the 
Central subjects is likely to be considerable. If Mr. Joshi’s sug- 
gestion is accepted, I am inclined to think that the differences will' 
not be considerable, and in any case will not be of material im- 
portance, and if that is so I would not mind the State representa- 
tives taking part in tlie discussion relating to those particular 
subjects if, of co\irse. Their Highnesses have no objection. 

What I have said about a provision being made for delegation 
of Hirther powers to the Provinces will probably solve the difficulty^ 
about this question of residuary powers. As Your Lordship, I 
think, said on the first day, the matter is not one of any great 
importance, and Sir Miihammad Shafi also has referred to that 
aspect of the case. Once we turn to the separating of the subjects 
as fully as possible and also to laying down matters like law and 
order, in which the residuar}' power in regard to the States in 
British India would have to be used for quelling disturbances, I do 
not think that matter from a practical point of view should cau.se 
any difficulty. 

Sir Svhan Ahmed: May we enquire about law and order? Law 
and order is a Provincial subject. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: I quite agree it is a Provincial subject. It 
may be considered to be a siibject in which residuary power will be 
less in the Centre. In the Canadian constitution there is a provi- 
sion by which the Federal Government is in the last resoi-t respon- 
sible for the maintenance of law and order. 

Mr. Jinnah: Ho, not law and order — ^maintenance of peace and 
tranquillity. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I am not expressing the actual words. If it is 
“ peace, tranquillity and good government ” tliat will quite satisfy 
me. 

Chairman : That is my recollection of the words, but do not take 
it from me. 

Mr. Jinnah: It is Section 91. That is nothing to do with law 
and order. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : “ Peace, order and good government ” are the 
words. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : That is opposed to the Australian and ' 
United States constitutions. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : The only other point is what Toxir Lordship 
at an earlier stage called Crown subjects, how these subjects are to 
be dealt with by the Federal Legislature. I do not want to say 
anything at present on those subjects. When those subjects come 
to be discussed I will perhaps be permitted to say something on 
them. 

■ Sardar Ujjal Singh : With regard to the first head, what may 
be the component parts of the Federation, I do not see how British 
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Iiulift as n %vliole can be one unit. I can \Yell see that, some indm- 
clnnl Rtaic- and s^ninc States or groups will be one unit — ^will be 
individual nnii‘=. Then on tbc other side, not British India ns a 
Y-iiolo, wln'ch would imply a dificrent Central Legislature which 
‘•liouhi in its turn send representatives to a separate' federal Legis- 
latv.rc. bill it would mean Provinces as separate units in the Federa- 
tion. But. from this it docs not follow that those units, the States 
and the Provinces, will have the same system of internal adminis- 
tr.ation or government or enjoy the same amount of independence or 
internal sovereignly. As a matter of fact, and we cannot ignore 
the fact, Indian States are sovereign and the Provinces are under 
MIC unitara- .sy.-tem. TTad the States not been sovereign I can well 
see that there would liavc heeu a much larger numher of subjects 
as Federal .subjects than what we arc at present able to find, because, 
States being'’ sovereign, they can federate upon cerdain subjects, 
and to that extent tboy arc making willing sacrifices; bnt leaving 
alone tlin.^e Federal subjects there are left a large number of subjects 
which are matters of common coneern, and which require to he 
dealt with liy one Central authority. It may bo that after some 
time fwe can visualise that time) the difference between Central and 
Federal subjects would be narrowed down, but at present we have 
got to face facts that up to now we have only 24 subjects out of a 
list of 47 wliicli are. under the existing Act, Central subjects. 

Sir Mvhavwuiri Shaft: I)o you include Crown .subjects? 


Sardar U jjnl Sinph : 27o, that would make it 28. Over and 
above those 47 subjects the Central Legislature has had power.s over 
subjects which are at present Provincial subjects; for example, to 
t.'ike one referred to by Sir Bhupendra Nath Miira, labour, fho 
Centml Legislature iias power to legislate with regard to A, B, C, 
J), An, 20 I’rovincial .subjects, with regard to rvelfare of labour, 
v.'ith reg.''ird to factories, with regard to settlement of labour dis- 
put'-c, and al.‘-o with regard to edxication — universities, for example, 
ft i-' not within the .Provincial administration; it is the Central 
L-egd-ihaturo. 

Sir IK .1 . Mitra: F.xccyit the Benares Fniversity. 

Sir ISalatairnad Shaft : And the Bellii TJnivorsity, 


Sardnr t‘ jjn! Sinolt : There are a large number of other subjects 
wlael: tiie Central Legislature legislates. If wo come to a dis- 
eu-v.na (U‘ tho-e .-.uhiects and find out what subjects are left which 
are n; roimnon concern, then we would he very clear on the 

ill V. lint r.:..{f.j)t the power.-: of the Provinces would lie. 


IK 

:<ay coi- w.-ud 
rt \- V !ti( h 



'f}!ra: J do no! want to interrupt, but I would like to 
, tnai Sir 31, Rhati's .solution would largely meet the 

rrj<rf^nc^ bf-Mi 

jnlSir.p},: I he cases of Canada and Au.stralin were 
asnna.i^ and Sir Muhammad Shafi, that Provinces 
<. Crovinrea, Jj; C.anada and Australia the 

i 'ovejr'.g-n, but the analog-v is not rpiite 
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correct, if I am not wrong, of Australia and Canada. In Canada 
tliere was no sucli tiling as the Central Government, and there was 
no such thing as the Central Government of one Australia as a 
whole. I may be corrected. In 1791 the two Provinces were sepa- 
rated, the Quebec Provinces, and in 1844 it was by a process of 
federation that the two Provinces were united, but the maritime 
Provinces were left alone, and it was in 1867 that the whole federa- 
tion was created, 

Mr. JinnaJi ; The Central authority with regard to Australia and 
Canada was the British Parliament, and the Central authority so 
far as the whole of British India is concerned is still the British 
Parliament, and the Government of India is merely the agent* 
That is the answer. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: That is quite true, but it is different in 
that way. 

iljfr. Jinnah: Pundamentally it is the same. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : I realise that fundamentally it is the same* 
The British Crown and the British Parliament was the final author- 
itj^ but in the cases of Australia and Canada, that final authority,, 
the Government administration, vested in the independent Pro- 
vinces — different Provinces — and there was no co-ordinating author- 
ity in Australia itself or in Canada itself, whereas in India we have 
got the Central Government which is the co-ordinating authority in 
various Provinces. So I say if we differentiate the Pederal subjects 
and the Central subjects, we will be in a better position to know 
what would be the powers of the Provinces, and in whatever powers 
would be left in those Provinces the Provinces would be autonomous. 

I would not say that in those limited powers the Central Government 
would continue to have any control over the Provinces. Then those 
Provinces federated in that particular way to the States on the other 
side would form the units of the federation. It would then be seen 
what should be the authority that should control those subjects 
which remain Central subjects, and for that authority I would agree 
with Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra that there should not be a separate 
Central Legislature but that there oright to be one legislature at 
the Centre which might be called the Pederal Parliament, but it 
will certainly consist of two portions, a portion dealt with by the 
representatives of British India — ^that is the Provinces — and that 
portion will deal with subjects concerning the Provinces alone and 
with subjects which are not the concern of the whole of India, 
including the States; but in the case of Eederal subjects, the Parlia- 
ment as a whole, the Lower Chamber and the Upper Chamber as a ' 
whole, including the States representatives, will exercise their 
pow:ers. The Provinces will continue to send their representatives 
to the Lower House by direct election; the people would directly 
vote for election to the Lower House as they are doing now, but in 
the case of the Upper House indirect election might be resorted to 
which would mean that Provincial Legislatures elect representatives- 
to the Upper House. 


IGO 


Thr- iuio-lioii of ilif* rc?pon?ibilih- of ilie Executive vould be 
v.'iy srnporfaot, luul T ri'^rce Avitb other speakers tliat there oxigbt 
to be one I'tMleinl Executive mul respousible to both the Houses. 

Of ennrse (he suirpeslion is very pertinent that if there is any 
(Icadlnck a joint .session of both Houses shouhl settle those questions. 

J(t}/nl:ar : My T<or(I. I am grateful for the opportunity you 
have piveii me to express my views on these important questions 
V. hioh hav(‘ come up before us, but 1 will try to avoid making a 
speech whi<d\ would incur the danger that it may be said that rve are 
making speeches dealing witli independent positions. 

I submit that the remtirk of Their Highnesses that they will not 
federate with jiro'^ent-day British India is mi.siutorpretcd. As 1 
u!ulci>t:5nd Their Highnesses to mean, they will not federate rvith 
British India as it is at the present moment subject to the Central 
(hiYcTitment. It does not mean what some previons speakers have 
'.(‘^sinncd Their Highnesses mean hy that remark, either that the 
Provinces will he units of the same sovereignty as the States will 
b'-. or that the tie l)etwcen the I’rovinces as a unit to the Central 
(rovernment or some government will be of fhe same character as the 
tie ho(wcen the States and the Eederal Government. As I nndei- 
sfund the remark, it merely moans that Their Highnesses will come 
into the Fodiuntion after British India has federated itself, hnt I 
do not thinlc they mean that the units in British India mnst federate 
on (he >ame sovereign basis as the States will federate with the 
Eederul (o)veriiment. Therefore I .snhmit it doe.s nol follow that 
Tiicir Higlines'ics dcsiie what is entirely a problem and what His 
lli'.rl>nc.-' the Maharaja of Bikaner saitl is entirely a problem for 
British India to settle. I think it would he somewhat, dangerous. 
Titer * is iio analoL'V Itetweeu the looseness of the tic which will 


fc dcr.ite the Stale's with the Federal Government and the comp.act- 
m*-*, of the tie which will federate the Brovinccs of British India 
v.it'i! the Federal Governmenl. I am not generally led by the 
analogies of other eountries. Wc have l)een told a great deal of 
vbai ha-', happencil in ('am\dn and Australia. Speaking about 
.nmilfigi.*-., I i.eg* if, draw attention to rvlmt is at present the most 
tcature of our constitution, namely, tlmt there was nobody 
lie.' Hit* (Tf)vernment of India wbi<di bad worked in the conntrv for 


ly’* t'* produce a roTumon opinion, but with all the defects of 

f.'o’ ( ffivi-nstneut of India it has resulted in producing’ in the eountn' 
boOf ns:;-*'- of common opinion, uniform ojdnion about many 
IvUioi;^. iile comri:' rc ial law, like marital riglit.s, like commercial 
pn.pM* ty, Hf.i* b:\!'.krup‘tcy legidation, I am anxious, ns a practical 
b’ ' 7'’” byp the l,...n.-ut of all this tiniformity whicli ha.s been 

F'’''*""'; i'- Frtf'.'h India, hy the Government of India legislating 
n * n-lv ?.,r tb.- os 1b.- an:dfii:v of r.anada or .-bss.sirnli.u. That 
C ■ . f-ry niu-'h app/ al to me. ’ 



Ui Cjuit** -.villssig to take from the circum.^tanoes of 
;;dn, analogic*; which may he useful. Imt for 
n.*.s.,gy V, it,h ThC'C f (Ui.stitution.**;. H it mesuis giving 
'S.i fj; a IcgisJature on all impfu'tant qtses- 
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tions like commercial law, like bankruptcy, like marital rights, I 
am not prepared to give that up. 

To come to details, I do not wisb to obscure my vision by talking 
of the ideals about ■which Sir Henry Cotton spoke, or about which 
some other member of the National Congress spoke. These are 
ideals which I envisage, but I am not concerned with ideals at the 
present moment, I am more concerned with the stage as to how this 
federation shall begin. I am more concerned with that just now. 
'Of course, I see as clearly as Sir Muhammad Shafi does an India 
where all these central subjects will form a scheduled group. There 
will only be two schedules, one Federal and the other Provincial, 
Fut that time is yet far away, and I wish to consider in the mean- 
time the list of what you. Sir, with such clear precision called 
central subjects, and I am not prepared to give up that list at the 
present moment. 

I think, therefore, as I envisage it, it will be this process. If 
British India will federate, it will federate on a tie which is far 
more compact and closely Imit than the tie on which the Princes 
will federate, when British India has federated; and there is no 
analogy — I submit that the analogy is very dangerous indeed — 
between the looseness of the tie on which the States will federate 
with the federal government, and the compactness of the tie on 
which the Provinces will federate with the central government. 
"Wlien this has been done, as His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
sounded with such clearness — ^they do not want to federate with 
British India at present — ^that they will federate with the federated 
India. I do not want to waste any words, because I do not think 
the fear is sound that India will always act as one bloc. I do not 
share that view. When it comes to working, the Provinces of India 
may sometimes go against the other Provinces, and in close forma- 
tion with the Indian States which are juxtaposed to them. For 
instance, the Southern Provinces may act in complete uniformity 
with the Southern States rather than in conformity with the North- 
ern States. This is a matter in which the geographical connection 
will play a much more important part than the distinction between 
States and Provinces. I am not, therefore, afraid of what some of 
their Highnesses sounded a note of fear about, that there is likely 
to be a bloc of British India on the one side and of the States on tJie 
other. Therefore my submission is this, that we must get away 
from words. It is no doubt true that the component parts of the 
Federation will be the States and the Provinces, but so far as my 
humble vie-w is concerned I wish to make it perfectly clear that, to 
mv mind, it does not convey the necessary inference that the ties 
will be the same in one case as in the other. 

Then, coming to the question of residuary powers, to which 
reference was made by Sir Sultan Ahmed, I see that for some time 
yet you will have to put into the hands of the central government 
a certain power. I quite agree with the view that the practical 
importance of this question would be considerably reduced if we 
sat down and put under two schedules the provincial and federal 
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qucPtioiiB. I iliink ii is possible to reduce to practically a minimum 
the difficulties to -tvliicli the consideration of this question will give 
rise, hut at the same time, as Sir Sultan Ahmed rightly pointed out. 
it is inevitable that for some time at least a certain power of co- 
ordination must be provided for. I do not agree with him that it 
would he restricted to differences between two States. I go further, 
and say that it may he even extended to other cases; hut I do agree 
with h'im that you have got to give into the hands of the central 
government a power of co-ordination. I rememher the other day 
talking of certain rights of minorities. They are going to suggest 
that the authority whicli is concerned witli legislation affecting the 
rights of the depressed classes may be left in the hands of the 
central government. T do not wish to he dogmatic, hut so long as. 
it is agreed that for some years at least the power must he left in 
the linnds of the central government to control legislation and other 
things in the provincial governments, yon can attennate this power 
ns much as yon like. For instance, I was going to suggest a point 
on a matter to which reference has nlreadv been made. I can con- 


wive tbat for certain purposes, for instance, labour will insist on a 
power of revision in the central government. I cannot see, at ibo 
moment, bow the ju-ovincial government will deal with certain 
problems of labour, and the central government will deal witli certain 
other prohloms of labour, I am not going into details of this 
question, hut I agree in the main that the practical way of getting 
rid of the djfficnlty will ho to have two as complete lists as possihlo.. 
There ja a third variety in which, whether you call it residuary 
power (T am not sure) or not, all unforeseen events which cannot he 
anticipated by Imman ingenuity, and which therefore cannot be put 
info one schnlule or the other, you must place the power ssomewherc. 
After all, o\ir ingenuity is limited; we cannot anticipate all the 
events that will happen in the further evolution of Ii\dia. That 
power will provide for unforeseen events, contingencies arising 
which you have not been able to anticipate. Whether you call that 
a rcMdunry power I do not know; hut that power will have io'ho 
provided fer, .aud in certain constitutions it has been provided for, 
and tke be^i way to do it is to place it, in tbe peculiar conditions of 
Ttifha, for a few years at least in tbe central government. 

Then, Sir. coming- to tbe ITouses of Legislature, I am in complete 
agreement with what 'was said by Sir Sultan Abmed. There' must 
he two hollies at tne rentro. I am also in complete agreement with 
him that the Indian Si.nte-’ representatives may .sit in both Houses, 
I vmihi nuike an appe.al to some of Their Highnesses, who have 
fon.f w (,r:t fulTerent notion^ on this point, to let (heir representatives 
force nuo iH-it.! the Houses. I fear that there is a feeling that the 
, .»,es representative- who come into the lower house are afraid of 
contaei with the representatives who come into the 
w*" ^*5, - Their Highnesses to think ven* .seriously 

^ Tifil b» .nil .advantage that their representatives 

tiV r-IvoTl” because T have a hope that 

the lower house will retain much of tte. 
f .u ..T, r^'-rhaps more than the upper house will, and 
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I am particularly anxious that in this house o£ initiative, as it will 
ibe for most important things. Their Highnesses' Representatives 
should be present. As to the basis on which they come into the 
house, I would suggest. Sir, a population basis as the safest of all. 
I do not tvant to go into these details at present, but I certainly 
think that the States’ representatives should come in on the same 
ratio as for the population of British India ; and so they can come. 

I do not want to go into other details at the present moment, but 
■one point before I conclude I will just touch upon. As regards 
•deadlocks, suggestions have been made that the two Houses should 
«it together, and I quite agree with what Sir Sultan Ahmed said, 
that there should be one executive for the whole of India. I am not 
•quite clear in my mind, as was suggested by a member, whether on 
topics which, according to my estimate, will remain central for 
some time yet, the representatives of the States should vote. As at 
present advised I think they should not vote, because I agree with 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner that it might create consi- 
'derable complication if we gave to the representatives of the Indian 
States the power to dabble in questions wliich are puz’ely British 
Indian, and I think, in the interests of the States themselves, they 
■should keep out of this conflict which is in British India. I per- 
sonally think that it would be much better if they were not allowed 
to vote on questions which are ptirely British India in their charac- 
ter, and for their sakes I would most submissively suggest to the 
States that they should keep out. Whether the suggestion would 
be that of wallang in or walldng out, should be adopted, that is not 
a matter of insistence on my part. It maj’^ be a question if they 
do not wish to walk in and walk out, which sometimes in India, I 
think, having regard to peculiar political circumstances, is some- 
times a most extraordinarily theatrical performance, the session 
might be so arranged that the Federal subjects might come between 
•certain dates, and the Central subjects between different dates; and 
then the States’ representatives need not wait at Delhi at all. That 
is a matter on which I do not want to pronozince a dogmatic opinion, 
I would only say before I conclude that Section 94 and another 
section to "which reference was made by Sir Muhammad Shaft in his 
interesting speech, do not provide what would have to be done in 
•case a particular province did not adopt the legislation which was 
passed by the federal government. I reserve to myself the liberty 
of considering, when you go into details, as to how far the two 
sections to which Sir Muhammad Shaft referred would provide for 
the difficulties I have in view — namely that the central government 
must have the jzower of legislating on questions where uniformity 
has prevailed — ^for instance, commercial law, marital rights, bank- 
ruptcy, civil and criminal procedure, and so on — ^whether these two 
■sections to which he referred meet all the difficulties and all the 
dangers which I have in view, in still putting that power in the 
hands of the central government for a few years more. Whether 
these two sections will meet that difficulty, I cannot say without 
further consideration on that point; but I do think at first sight, 
that that section does not provide for the possibility as to wha^t 
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wi.uW lm]tpon in a particular province did not adopt the legis- 
lation rdnr-h wa‘^ passed at the Centre. 

Thf ordv thing tha.t now remains for mo to say is as to what yon 
til, an hy tlie Crown suhjects. At present you have exclpdod them 
from the oonsiderafion of tliis meeting, Wliether it means that 
lh<‘s,' subjects will lie removed from the consideration of the Tederal 
Cnvonuof-nt, or wliether they will he able to deal with them after a 
period of five or ten years, subject to safeguards— whether for that 
dusrt ]ienod the Federal Goverumeni will not consider them, that, 
1 Mihmit. ought to he. made clear. If it is merely a question of a 
-holt period, five or ten years, when ther cannot he considered hy 
the Federal government — ejuestions of defence, and so on — then you 
will find more agreement amongst ns. 

Sir }fuhamma(l Shafi : Do yon mean tlie Federal legislature or 
rhe Federal government? 

Mr. Jasfdhar : The Federal legislature; but if it means that they 
will be either perpetually or for a very long period of time removed 
from the consideration of the Central legislature, then we shall have 
to offer our opinion on that point. I am quite agreeable that with 
regard lo the defence, proper safeguards may he devised. So on 
that point, when you said it shonld he removed from the purview of 
Mu* Central legislature, if it is only for a time limit of a short period 
wc phnll agree. 

Clxunnnn : I should lihe to say a few words, if I may, in 
i-e*pon<e to your invitation, hceauso I think' it is only right that I 
-hoiihl do •^o. I’ersonally J feel verj* verA* strongly — what I think 
cveTvhody here is agreed upon — that we slionld liave what, for the 
moment. I uill call a unitarv federation of Dritish India. I think 


if wouM ],e very, very unfortunate to have two bodies, one for 


forth it make< it almost impossible 1o work; hut I liavo a far 
rirougi'r rea-ori than that jiersonallv. I do not rvant alicnA’s to he 


orir.g^ :5. h;;t f aiu an idealist, and I want one great, homogeneous 
Imu',, y.-.v as we can pos?ihlv ge.t it. As I said, I say again, I 
do not think in terms of British India and I do not think in tems 
* * Indiun : I think in terms of India; and I think it 

ueuld be v.'sy unfortunate to start off with to have British India. 
*Ji to s|nal;. in a separate pen, all hy ii.self, dealing with its own 
-objects with it separate executive, with u separate legislature, 
tou or*' only go.'iig to accentuate your age-long dift'erenees, which 
I 4.nt in airny with. Therefore T am so very glad to see that 
L'v-'.ir.jj (ony-ii-u- of opinion that we should have a Federal Assem- 
V'l w* C" ‘l'”te right, ns you Imvc so well put it, 

/■ - u' hue}- on if is a matter of detail .n« to how we 

d' l '‘S’. fitdta representative: in the Federal 

d" h y central nihjrT.t.;, v.-hich I quite agree with 

I V ^”^1" '''’■’■y ®eparate category at 

’ ► 4 - . i.op.. *h;,. ihf.y eventually go into the 
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[Federal subjects. Tberefore I think that on that we have a very 
general agreement, I am sure of- this, that it is the right line, "We 
do not want at the very beginning to mark this separation between, 
British India and India. Wliat we want, as far as possible, is to 
have us all together. Another thing I feel very strongly about is 
that we should have two Chambers — ^that is to say, an Upper Cham- 
ber and a Lower Chamber. I do not say a word with regard to 
representation at present, although I think it is only fair that I 
should tell you what is in the back of my mind. I prefer direct 
representation for the Lower Chamber. With regard to the Upper 
Chamber, it may be another matter. I will not discuss that at 
present. The next thing is this. It is because I hope so much to 
get a unified India, and India speaking with one voice and making 
its voice heard, that I very much hope that the Princes will come 
into both Chambers, or that their Bepresentatives will, because the 
more we get together and the more we get to understand each other 
the better it wall be, and therefore I am in entire agreement first of 
all with what I call the unitaiy^ system of federation, not the double 
executive, not putting people into one pen, looking with jealous 
, eyes at the people in another pen, and so forth, and therefore L 
think I may say that upon that wm are in very general agreement.. 
We will draw up a Report in that sort of way for your consideration, 
in a day or two, what I call a unitary federation, with the one 
executive, with the bicameral legislature, with a hope that the 
Princes will come into both. But now with regard to the last ques- 
tion which you have so properly raised, and which I am most grate- 
ful to you for raising, what I call the reserve subjects, with regard 
to that point I want to speak rather slowly, because it is a little 
difiicult to express one’s meaning. Personally I think it would be 
a mistake to withdraw all the reserve subjects altogether from the 
purview of the federal legislature. I simply mention it here, and 
you must not think that I am expressing any final opinion, because 
there are difficulties — ^though there is no difficulty that we cannot 
overcome — ^but just take some reserve subject, without in any way 
putting a particular subject, you can call it reserve subject A. 
Now, I am not for the moment touching upon the question whether 
reserve subject A should be reserved for five years or seven years or 
ten years ; that is a matter which we shall perhaps have to come to . 
later on; but at any rate it is a subject which is for the moment oh 
the reserve list. I think it would be extremely unfortunate if the 
Pederal Assembly never had a chance of saying something about it, 
because if your arguraent is right that in due course of time that 
reserve subject will gradually, in five or seven or ten years — I am 
not putting any term of years upon it — come into one of th e federal [ 
subjects, if I may so call them for the moment, how ridiculous it 
would be if, after ten years, never having had a wmrd to say upon 
it, it suddenly became a federal subject — ^why, the whole object of 
it is, in a thing which is growing like this — I agree with you that 
analogies and metaphors are dangerous, but if you never talk to 
your sons and you never talk to your young men about the fespon-- 
sibility that they will some day possibly have to take upon their 
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tiir>v will never be nble to take it upon tbeir shoulders, 
bn lilt' oliicr baud, I do think this. Let us take reserve subject A, 
and let us a>^-^uuio, for tlio sake of argument merely, that it is going 
'to be iri^orvea for B vears; I do not want to put any figure on it at 
alt I think it woufd he a grave misfortune if that resei-vo subject 
should never t onic up for discussion in the Federal Assembly or in 
th.- Federal Lower House; but, on the otber band, what 1 think 
about i( is {bis, fbat it for tbe moment, or for B or C or D years, 
you are not going to have a final say upon it, you will want to hear 
the opinions of those who, for the present at anj* rate, have to do it, 
and lU\v will also want to hear your opinions; and therefore it may 
ho n>>t'f“:sary to make .some jirovision — and I am only talking very 
geiierallv now — and v/e may have to consider how far, in addition 
to the representatives of tlio Provinces and in addition to the repre- 
sentatives of the Princes, somebody should come in order to say 
wiint i-5 being done in regard to the reserved subjects. I will say 
rc^f•!ve subject B; I, am not giving it a name at present. "Well, I 
do not at all say tbat anybody who came — do not misunderstand 
Tiie; 1 have notbing I'artber from my mind than an official bloc; I 
rule that out ut ouec; but it may bo necessary to have one or two 
oilicial people there, in order, if you will lot me put it quite briefly, 
tlinl you can ernss-exaunne tiiem with regard to a particular subject, 
TaS<e. for example, the Army. The Army, if I reineinher rightly, — 
you v;iU rorreet me if I am wrong hut 1 cannot carry everything in 
rny licad — is i, non-votahle subject, hut at the same time you do 
o.xpre"' your opinions upon it. 

d/r. Jniu/^h: certain very small allownjico is voted, and if is 
on that that we are entitled to speak to it. 

C/ntirinnii ; All I want to do is, I am mo.sl anxious at the time 
when we are giving very large and extended powers to a federal 
body, not to take away any rigid and j)owcr yon Jiave got at present, 
and we must therefore, in your own interests, take care tbat some 
provi«ifia is inade to give you tlie right to discuss and to hear, and 
all ihut Kori id tiling', in the .^atne way as you have it now on the 
J.i'gi'ih.tivr' .\s‘‘-‘TnhIy witli regard to those reserve subjects. 

.Sir Shafi: ]f I mjiy add to what Mr. .Tinnab said 

jU't now, 1 think that lu-re also inembor.s are entitled to express 
t.’O'ir npininii-. 


^ ryt!!~rutJi ; All I want to .«ay is this. I think it mav he ncces- 
sn Jour oven iriterests. It jg a matter of detail. I onl'y rai.se 
n now , I do ant want somebody afterwards to say AYcll, 
mad.- any jirovison for that, and therefore we cannot 
'f \ **h*[‘^ ^hall all he agreed upon that. It is a 
I am mnrh obliged to you for raising it, 
. .. ^ mind wat. obviou<ilv also in my mind. It 

Wl.trli xvo (Si, di.H;,,cg 

7\l "' ^ about SeiAinn fifi, did vmrnot, Sir Bama- 




/yj, 

S'* *• k 

■ '’•rtti Af. 


fyyuii Aiu-ar; I have 
n c, Art f,£ 1CC7. 


perused 


Section f>4 of the 
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Chairman: Th.e note you sent up to me was about Section 69. 
You mean Section 94, do you? 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : Yes, to wbicL. reference lias been 
made by Sir Muhammad Shafi. There are three points which have 
emerged from the discussion — ^firstly that there is a general disin- 
clination to treat the Provinces other than perfectly competent to 
deal with all their internal affairs. At the same time there is a 
feeling that in certain matters uniformity should be secured. That 
has been done in other Constitutions. I do not propose to make a 
speech at this juncture; I wish only to deal with some of the devices 
which have been adopted elsewhere, especially in countries where 
for some time there has been unified legislative and administrative 
action, and a federation has thereafter ensued. Take for instance 
the constitution of the German Reich. The Reich has exclusive 
legislative power in regard to certain matters. That is under 
Article 6 of the German Constitution of 1919. It has legislative 
power concurrently with the Provinces. In certain other matters 
it has legislative power. Where there is need for the issue of 
uniform regulations, the Reich has certain other legislative powers, 
and finally the Reich can lay down fundamental principles govern- 
ing certain rights. That is under Articles 10 and 11. These fun- 
damental rights are to be implemented by local legislation giving 
the utmost possible liberty to the local legislatures to modify the 
application of these fundamental rights in so far as they may 
become suitable to local conditions. The way in which co-ordina' 
tion is obtained is by Article 12. So long and in so far as the Reich 
does not make use of its legislative power, the States retain that 
power for themselves ; that is, that the States are, in many matters 
in which federal legislation is not considered indispensable, to that 
extent absolutely free to exercise legislative power; and concur- 
rently with it, in order to assume and bring about a certain uni- 
formity, the Reich has what is sometimes called directive legislative 
powers. That is a matter which may be of great importance in 
dealing both with the question of the Indian States and the Pro- 
vinces. 

The Republic of Austria has done the same thing in a Constitu- 
tion dated 1920. Under Article 10, legislative and executive powers 
in regard to the following matters is vested in the federation. Then 
Artide 11 — ^this is a most important Article, and I commend it to 
your special notice — says “ Legislative power shall be vested in the 
Federation and executive power in the Provinces in regard to the 
following matters.” That is, where you want a certain amount 
of legislative uniformity, and at the same time you give complete 
executive and administrative authority to the Provinces, that is 
provided for in certain Articles under Article 11. 

These are the matters which I thought might be borne in mind 
in dealing with this question. 

Sir Samuel Tloare . — ^Lord Chancellor, I alwaj’^s hoped that you 
would express the views of the whole British Delegation, but 
I hoped much more that yoxi would express the views of the British 
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an.i tilt' Tti'lian Dclcpitioiis. I am inclined io thinlc — it is my 
ou-n opinion— -iluit Avliat you liave just said docs certainly express 
the ycncral views of tlie’ preat majority of tlic members of tliis 
stib-Committee, both Britisb and Indian* and I have scarcely any- 
tliing' to nild to what you have just said. I would onlj* like to 
ji-iiiho — I will not say reservations, but two small points in connec- 
tion with what you'linve just said. I apree fnlly with what you 
said about the unitarv' system of federation and about the Two 
Cluitnbeis. I think. i*f we bad been working upon a clean sheet, 
I wotdd have said that prohahly the most efficient form of redera- 
tion would have been by a single Chamber, but I quite realise the 
bi'iory that i> hehind the prohlem, and I do not myself bcHeve ihat 
in present » ircnnis( antes it would be possible only to have a single 
Ohaniher at the Centre. When you come to the Lower House, you 
said that your view was strongly in favour of direct representation. 

Chiiirinon : If possible. 

Sir Snimtci Jlo'ur: Direct election. Thereon I should like to 
put in this per-^onal caveat. I am not in the least prejudiced 
again-t direct election. Indeed, anybody who has fought a great 
manv elections atid has iioen elected lime after time by direct elec- 
tion c(tuld not very well take that line: but I do need to bo con- 
vinced that in a < omparatively small Assembly and it seems to me 
the A-^-'uiddy mu-t ho comparatively small, othenvise anything in 
the nature of joint Sessions between the two would be rather in the 
«hap.- of a farce — it is possilde, with an area geographically ns big 
as India, to have by means of direct election any real contact 
bf>{we<'n the represenlnlive and the constituency. That is all I 
wi-'-h to say this morning on that point. 


,V further point upon which I should like to say one word is in 
cnnsio lion with the very valuable suggc.stions which were made 
about, what forwent of a better phrase 1 will call the representation 
of the (’rowji in the Federal organ. There again I should like to 
re— rvc my opinion until wc have trone further into the dodnils. I 
feel myself tiiat in -;nme shape or form, the Crown both in the 
Uitej. Ui ,,{ fli,, Lnquie and equally in the Interests of India, will 
have he repr. -i>utt'tl. 1 do not mean by that that I have anything 
in Co- nattirc of riti official blot* in my mind, but I do think some 
definite .slid ‘'ffertivc representation will have to be considered, and 
i should lit;.-- to rc'crve my opinion until we see the details. 


S;r B. A. .l/j/'o.- There is only one point I want to make at this 
"Sa-’c: it i' in rci'ard to confio! of the Federal Tiegislature over 
army f ititerul to say tin’s in order to remove inisnppre- 

}f tli'uc i- atiV, in regard to this subject, Fnder the exist- 
i.-g h'pi,4;,_{|^,j vvliich luav affect the artny conies within 

! ^ t T»egj4ative Ass-mbly: but that is not 

‘*'‘h my>ubi<ct fif couj-je to certain general conditions 
*. * fbiYcrnment of fndi.a Act. In fact, 

, 5 ^* ' ’ ■' . 'jV-ij years ago the Ta-gislatlve Assembly 

1 y . ” ou r,f (hjvcrnmcnt <>f India which %vas intended 
h ‘'rc.,p4s.g an Indian A'avv. 
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In regard to administration tlie actual powers of the Legislative 
Assembly are more limited than in the case of many other subjects. 
Under the present constitution of course the Executive at the Centre 
are not responsible to the Legislature but the Legislature has the 
power to vote money required for the service of the various depart- 
ments and to exercise a certain amount of pressure on the Executive. 
That pressure in the case of the army is even less tangible than in 
other cases because in the case of military expenditure proper it is 
not votable. The amount is 55 crores, or in the neighbourhood of 
55 crores. There is a general discussion on the Budget and also a 
discussion on the votable portion of the grant for the army ; and the 
Legislative Assembly year after year has shown its disapproval of 
the military policy of the Government of India by rejecting that 
votable portion, and the Governor General has restored it. That is 
the position. Therefore it is not correct to say that in regard to the 
army at present the Legislative Assembly has no Legislative powers. 
That is the only point I wanted to bring out at the present moment. 

As Tour Lordship said, we shall have to discuss these subjects 
perhaps in the course of the next few days, and then I may have a 
good deal more to say on the subject of the arrangements to be made 
for the administration of the defence forces and also in connection 
with the expenditure connected therewith. I do not want at the 
present moment to take up time -in dealing with that matter; my 
own views broadly coincide with yours, Sir, in that for the transi- 
tion period the Governor General should be given the power of 
appointing one or more official Ministers who will come into the 
Legislative Assembly and act as the spokesmen of the Government; 
but I do not want to develop that point at the present moment. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Tour Lordship has, in the course of the 
discussions that have proceeded in the Committee during the last 
few days, time after time sought to impress on us the importance 
of the idea which is engaging our attention. Ton have warned us 
several times that we should not think of British India and Indian 
India, so much as we should think of the whole of India. "With 
that point of view I may respectfully say that I am in entire 
sympathy. Indeed, the whole idea of federation is to my mind, 
from a political and a patriotic point of view, a far nobler and a far 
loftier idea, reaching into the very distant future and full of possi- 
bilities which it is impossible for us to imagine in their entirety 
at the present moment. It is from that point of view that I shall 
present considerations to you, Sir. Let me at the outset say that 
I am not one of those who would like to sacrifice the immediale 
future for a very distant and unattainable future. I personally 
believe that we are working up to a future within easy reach, and 
when that future is reached we shall find an absolutely diflerent 
India, an India absolutely self-dependent and self-reliant, with a 
constitution fully equipped, and a constitution which will enable 
India to meet all possible contingencies as time goes on. Now, 
Tour Lordship has during the last week been able to in spare 
tentatively a list of federal subjects, and if we look into that list 
I think the first thing that strikes one is that it by no means eris 
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on th'' side of moderation. It is a list of a fairly large number of 
nubjeets wiiich to my mind should not startle anyone when we bear 
in mind that the objective that we have in view is a real federation 
ami not a sham or paper federation. It may, however, he urged 
that although the list is fairlv large, the position as to adminis- 
tratioii or ns to the control of a Central or I'cclcral authority is not 
quite clear, and speaking on thi-s matter I will make an appeal to 
I'lieir Ilighnes-es and to their Ministers to make the position a 
little more clear. It is not enough for the purposes of a real 
federation that w.e should have a large and comprehensive list; what 
is aho necessary is that the position ns to the ultimate control of 
the administration of those subjects should he more definitely 
defined; and in that respect I must say I should like more satis- 
faction to he given to us in more clear "and unambiguous janguago 
as to what is the jirovision to which we are asked to agree in regard 
to ultimate administration and control of those subjects. The next 
observation that I would venture to make at this stage is that your 
Lordship has kept out of the list of federal subjects something like 
four or five which for the sake of convenience yon have been pleased 
to describe as Crown Subjects. I will briefly enumerate them; 
they are : first of all defence of India ; secondly, the external rela- 
tions, including naturalisation of aliens; thirdly, relations with the 
States of India; and, fourthly, political charges. 


Kow I sliould like the position with regard to the defence of 
Ttidia to bo more clearly defined. It is true that we contemplate 
an examination and an investigation of the subject by an indepen- 
dent Committee; Imt the subject is so closely allied with the entire 
Fuhjert of the constitution that it is impossible for anyone speaking 
«>n tiie federal conc-titntion not to refer to the question of the defence 
of India. I can quite understand a temporary arrangement being 
arrived at to the effect that so far ns the defence of ^dia is con- 


fcrnf'd it shall not he. during the period of transition, subject to 
the centred of the Legislature. But it is one thing to speak of an 


or Cl ••p-cml in.'ichmery may he sol up for that. Similarly with 
Tig-ari. to utresen policy I see absolutely uo reason wdiy we should 
be.itrji* to include it in the list of federal .subjects, though n.s a 
t-n*p..mry . vpodient we may liand it over to the Yicerov for the 
ot ii,o administration of that subject. Then the third 
^ I’V ^ fdiarneterixed hv vou as n Crown subject is 


" iu jjicua Will iinvtf? to nnarreo a ven’ 
sU/fi-V ah«olute!y cfe.ar: Tiie relations with the 

7 Cl';,. ” /mly^ mean thr>~A relations with the Slates in 

if- ledeml list of ,«uhjects. Tor instance, 

^ nj- jti matters of mis-covernment 
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in any Indian State at the .present moment the Governor-General or 
the Viceroy, as the representative of the Crown, exercises certain 
powers. It is not necessary from a legal or constitutional point of 
view to examine the sources of those powers : Whether they arise 
in treaties or whether they arise under what is called usage and 
practice, to which the Indian States take so much exception, or 
whether they arise in the exercise of the power of paramountcy, to 
which again exception is taken, is not really a question on which 
I propose to make any remarks. The fact is that the Viceroy does 
exercise certain powers. How are you going to correlate those 
powers with the new constitution in which a large number of sub-- 
jects are going to be federalised? They will have to be carefully 
revised. Similarly, when we come to the question of political 
charges, that is an expression which includes so many charges, 
including some charges incurred in connection with Indian States 
and some charges incurred in connection with external matters. 
We shall have to define exactly what we mean by political charges, 
how we propose to meet the financial aspect of those political 
charges, who is going to find the funds, who is going to be ultimate- 
ly responsible for the administration of those funds. These are 
matters which to my mind have got to be discussed not as indepen- 
dent matters but in relation to the federal constitution which you 
are going to set up. I do not thinlc you can avoid going into those 
questions and you have got to bring them into relation with the list 
of federal subjects and with the power of the Federal Legislature 
which you are going to set up. How I will say no more on this 
part of the question. 

Coming again to the powers of the Federal Legislature I may 
sound a note of warning here. I think it is not right to assume 
that by merely preparing a list of federal subjects we have 
defined or we have exhausted the powers of the Legislature. I 
will ask you to remember what exactly are the powers of the 
Legislature at the present moment in India and what radical 
changes you will have to make in order to fit them in with the 
general federal constitution. At the present moment in India 
there are three legislative authorities : One consisting of the 
Legislature, a bi-cameral Legislature, the lower House and the 
Council of State, the other consisting of the Governor-General in 
Council who legislates for what are known as backward tracts 
or administrations. The laws passed by the Governor-General in 
Council are in the Indian technical language called Regulations 
as distinguished from Acts, and Section 71 of the Government 
of India Act deals with such laws. They are never submitted to 
the ordinary Legislature. The Legislature comes in nowhere. 
It is under these regulations that you administer Provinces like 
Ajmere and the Hoith-West Frontier Province. All these regul- 
ations are passed by the Governor-General in Council, and are 
operative without any intervention on the part of the Legislative 
Assembly or the Council of State. 

The third source of Legislature is the Governor-General him- 
self as distinguished from the Governor-General in Council. The 
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Ooreruoi-Goii'nal pas'es <or(ain onlinanco.s. and we know that in 
pa'^t v.«:u:n an.l especially (luring tlic last few months, the 
Governor-General has heen exercising that power, if I may say so, 
on a somewhat generous scale. You have got, therefore, to make 
some sort of provision for these powers. Personally, as I con- 
ceive (lie future Federal Legislature, I should like it io he a fully 
equipped le-gi'^lature without any rival in the land. 

Corning again to the affairs of tire Legislature, _ it would he 
a grertt nri-tTike to srqrpose that the Indian Legislature is a 
su[>renu' Legislature. Its powers are very much limited hy the 
terms of the Section which creates it. I invite your attention to 
Section O'). If I may respectfully remind Your Lordship, a dis- 
tinguished predecessor of yours in the Privy Council has liad to 
interpret this Sf'etinn in a very elahorato judgment, and Lord 
iruldau** has also had to deal wiili it. If vou read the terms of 
the Section yon will find that the seojre of iegislation open to the 
Indian Legislature is not very large. The Indian Legislature 
has power to make laws for all persons, for all Courts and for all 
places and things nitlnn llritish India. It is quite obvious that 
if vou have tlie word “ Federal " substituted for the word 


“ Indian *' material altenifion will he necessary; and I think the 
Tf>iliri!i Slates v.ill he on their guard wlien that change comes to 
he made. Tlien the second proviso of the third clause says, 
“ providing that flu* Indian Ijogislature has not, unless expressly 
so autliorisial hy Act of I’arliament, power to make any laws rcpeal- 
inir or alTeeliiig any Act of Parliament passed after the year J860 
ami exieadiug to Itritish India, itududing the Army Act, the Air 
Force Act, and any Act atiionding the same The year I8G0 
ha*« jetiTcnre to (he time wlien the Crown took over the adminis- 
tration of India from the Fast India Company. The second clause 
iy ‘ a'ty Act of Parliament enahling the Secretary* of State in 
Council^ to rni-e money in the United Kingdom for the Govern- 
ment of India , I venture io submit tliat that, too, will liave 
to go a« a Hmit.ytion wholly ineonsistent "with the federal character 
of the ro!!'-Gtul!on. Furilier on the Section provides, “and has 
not power — thi-« ii a very seriou- limitation which ran have no 
pL- tn a fuUy-fh.dged I’edcrat Constitution—" to make any law 
m-*-. ting" th-‘ autliorjty of Parlmnn-nt or tinv part of the unwritten 
o: ...nstuntlnn of the United Kingdom of Great Uritnin and 
wuenon may depend in any degree the alleginnee of anv 
h' ' t’lwn or the I nited Kingdom, or affecting the 

'** 1^'*' Crown over any part of llritish 


fr/.3 -1! tlds will have to undergo 

can arcept n constilntinn as the 
lully-ie-dgcd I'edernl Legislature. 

I^-giAature Im- 

r , .'-A approval of the Secrotarv of State 

!lh.' ■Ve'-.’L 'L 7»P<*-*wering any Court other than the 

--....Of.- to the puTJiGitnent of death anv of Tits 
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Majesty’s subjects born in Europe or tbe children of such subjects, 
or abolishing any High Court I had something to do with this 
when Lord Reading’s Government appointed the Racial Distinc- 
tions Committee, of which I was the Chairman. A Bill had to be 
drafted and we had to approach the Secretary of State in Council 
at nearly every step, and a good deal of our law had to be changed 
at the last moment. All these powers, I submit, are not consistent 
with the constitution of a Federal Legislature. 

Further than this, I would point out Section 67B which is a 
Section which was introduced as a temporary expedient in view 
of the fact that the personnel of the Legislature was very much 
enlarged under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and the Execu- 
tive had to have some sort of safeguard against the overwhelming- 
majority on the Indian Legislature. 

Under Section 67B the Government exercises the power of 
certification. Whether that power has been used wisely or un- 
wisely, with discretion or without discretion, is a difficult question, 
but the very existence of that power in the Statute Books is a 
serious encroachment upon the independence of the Legislature. 
I am only pointing out these things so that they may be borne in 
mind. Coming again to another important section of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, I invite your attention to Section 67A, -vyhich 
again shows how limited the powers of the Indian Legislature are 
with regard to financial matters. I am omitting the first two 
clauses, and I am coming to the third clause, which is important. 
“ The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the appro- 
priation of revenue or monies relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, nor,” I will particularly in-vite your attention to the 
comma there, because the whole section has formed the subject of 
great controversy between the legislative department and your 
Crown Law Officers here — “ nor shall they be open to discussion 
by either Chamber at the time when the annual statement is under 
consideration, unless the Governor-General otherwise directs: — 

(i) Interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 

(ii) Expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or 
under any law; and 

(in) Salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or M'ith 
the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in 
Council; and • ' ' 

(iv) Salaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commis- 
sioners; and 

(-a) lilxpenditure classified by the order of the Governor- 
General in Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(h) political; 

(c) defence.” 
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So tluU. in regartl to defence, tlie whole tiling is protected,, 
nlthontdi what is done really is that the budget is laid before the 
A'.'t'niblv; the Assemblv can discuss the budget, but it cannot vote, 
Kvfh in regard to inatters of appropriation the powers of the 
AH/emblv :irc%(.rv limited. 1 only wanted to point out that a clause 
like tbaf wilt be 'wholly out of place in a Federal constitution. It 
may be when you come' to discuss the question of the Services which 
are referred to in this clause, you may have to provide some sort 
o{ seeuritv to the Services or to make a provision for some sort of 
consolidated fund, hut 1 wish to point that out.' 

My Lord, therefore I am pleading for a Federal legislature which 
shall not he suhjeet to the control of Parliament, which will have 
j)crfect and full jurisdiction in regard to matters which arc en- 
trusted to it, without any power of certification vesting in the 
Viceroy. Unices yon do tiiat, that legislature will not he a full- 
fictlgtai Federal legisbiture, and when we arc supporting this idea 
of iV Federation of All-India, what is really at the hack of oui 
mincL is tiiat our legislature shall be a real substantial legislature 
and not a sbadowy b'gislature. 


A’ejw I pa'-s on. My Lord, to the next ej^uestion which is in youi 
tigetidn. 'I'lic next <nU‘s(ion is the constitution, character and power; 
— rinuse ti. I am omitting H and 4 as notlnng' has been said ahoiii 
tbem. The. next question is the constitutional character, power; 
and resjion.>.ibilifies of Federal Executive. His Highness tin 
Maharaja of I’likancr, and I think His Highness the Ivawnb o 
Hbopnl have made it abundantly plain more than once in the coursi 
(ti their ;'p‘-(';*!ie'^ that they are not juepared to come into a I'cdera 
tjon with the (hivernmont of India as it is. How I would venturi 


to pataplirasK their stiitements in my own language, and I hopi 
I heir 11 i^-hne--;p« will correct me if I am putting a wrong interpre 
tatien upon it. I take them to mean that they arc not prepare! 
to aswiat** with a Government of India which is irresponsihle 
^'•hieU ilocv oot bold re*=')H)'nslb)lily to the legislature, but tbat the; 
V. ill^ !»> pti>p;ired to as-ociate, and inflood it seems to m 
to ' th«- vita! condition of their ngreoment, that they wil 
!»• I'T. pared t<i a'-o'-fate with a Government which is responsibl 
to ».!',( 1 l•.|l■^al legislature. I hope T have correctly paraphrase' 
\\ iliat js we at nnvo go directly to the question of respon 
^ibihtv of ijic lagi-lnf lire, for let me assume that you have give 
•. <ry Util p'nv,-f r-' to the Legulature; let me assume you have pu 
a U'ly tall and exhaustive list of subjects; let me as.sume tb? 
r t,'!--/' * regard to administration and control of th 

i.-' V ,’■“’'3*’'’“ have hr-.'-n removed, and let me assume that vo 
rn-ae in ihc corseluGmi that the Executive which yo 
t*. r I”’ Slide to the I^egi«laiure. T venture i 
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tion to the Executive; in otlier words, to consider wlieth.er tlie Execu- 
tive tliat you are going to give is to be responsible to the Legislature 
or not. Once that is done I venture to tbink that you bave secured 
tbe success of this Conference, not only here but also, I venture to 
tbink, to a large extent in India at tbe present moment. 

These are tbe matters wbicb are affecting my mind. As 
regards tbe component elements of tbe federation, I tbink wben 
we come to examine tbe various points of view there is not much 
difference of opinion, and I will not fight about words. But what 
has been made clear on both sides is that tbe Eederation will 
consist of sovereign States on tbe one side and Federated Pro- 
vinces of India on tbe other side. That is tbe most non-contro- 
versial bead of discussion of all tbe beads of discussion wbicb bave 
proceeded here. So far as that is concerned I am not going to 
raise any difficulty. There is only one remark in addition which 
I would like to make. It has been said that with regard to tbe 
uniformity of legislation in regard to certain matters it is due to 
historical causes. I entirely associate myself with that feeling, 
but let me at tbe same time say that when I want uniformity of 
legislation in regard to certain matters, or uniformity of policy 
with regard to certain matters, I do not in tbe slightest degree 
intend to encroach upon tbe autonomy of tbe Provinces. It is 
not my intention that tbe administration shall be subject to tbe 
appellate jurisdiction of a central jurisdiction in tbe day-to-day 
administration. Nothing is further from my intention. When 
once tbe list of subjects has been prepared I should lilce tbe 
Provinces to go ahead, to take tbe consequences of their mistakes 
and to profit by their mistakes, I would not like them to be 
spoon-fed by tbe Government of India or in tbe future by tbe 
Federal Government, or to be controlled by them from day-to-day; 
that will not be a federation ; but of course you will still bave to 
reserve certain powers to tbe Federal Government to see that there 
is a uniformity of policy in regard to matters wbicb are extra- 
Provincial matters wbicb affect more Provinces than one, in 
regard to matters, wbicb affect tbe Provinces on tbe one side and 
tbe Indian States on tbe other. In regard to matters of conflict 
wbicb may arise between a Province and another Province, those 
provisions you will bave to make. 

I bave nothing more to say. 

Mr. Gavin J ones : Sir, I bave already given you my views on 
tbe elements of tbe Federation, so I will say nothing more about 
that. If you will allow me, I will get on tbe third item of our 
agenda, the powers of tbe Federal legislature. Tbe essential 
features of our Federation, as I view it, entails tbe following : 
First, a division of sovereign powers between tbe Central Govern- 
ment and tbe various Provincial State Governments. Second, a 
division of power in matters of all-India concern between the 
Federal legislature and certain authorities established under tbe 
law. I will explain what I mean by that in a minute. Tbe 
division of powers would include tbe separation of executive. 
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Mr. Gavin Jones : You said that some protection might he left 
for the Services with the OroiiVii. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sai)ni : That was with regard to safeguard. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : Anyhow, the Services that are recruited by 
the Secretary of State must remain under the Crown. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I do not contemplate that. 

3Ir. Gavin Jones: Then you are looking very far ahead, I am 
afraid. 

As regards finance, I do not want to go into that; it is a most 
complicated and difficult subject, and I think is the most diffi- 
cult sTibjcct we have got to deal with. But one thing is certain, 
that in order to maintain the credit of India in the markets of 
the world — and India cannot do without more money — to some 
extent the Crown must be responsible for the financial stability of 
India. 

There is one remark you make. Sir, with regard to these Crown 
subjects. I do not know whether I interpreted you correctly, but 
I think you said something to this effect, that the Crown subjects 
would be reserved for a term of years. 

Cha{rma7i : Ho, I did not say that at all. I particularly said 
this, that as far as that w'as concerned I was not considering that 
at all, whether it would be reserved for six or seven or eight or 
ten : that was a matter of detail which we had to come to some 
conclusion about. If I did say it, it is a mistake. The reason 
was that I have not made np my mind as regards that. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: I did not quite clearly understand it. I 
would like fo state our point of view on that. We thoroughly 
ngroc_ in that respect with the Simon Commission in that the 
constitution .should contain within itself powers for its owm develop- 
ment . The problem on broad lines sbonld be settled now, and the 
Constitution, while conforming to the ultimate object, should not 
nitempt to lay down the length or the number of stages of the 
journey. 

Chairman^: What you were thinking of in the reference to Sir 
John Simon s Beporl wore: “(1) the new constitution should 
contain w'ithin itself provision for its own development ”, and I 
think what you meant to say was this—” (2) in that it is of para- 
mount necessity that while India is on the road to complete self- 
government there shonld he full provision for the maintenance 
ano efuoiencies of the fundamentals of government I think 
thO’C were the words yon meant to quote. 

Mr. Gann Jones : cs, I am sorry I misunderstood you. 

^^timate constitution of India 


VOlTii I should like to 
Sd hpwjhe legislative 


quite agree that the Upper Chamber 
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Bliovild be indirectly elected. As regards tbe Lower Chamber, I 
wonld like to reserve my opinion, because there are great objec- 
tions to direct election as the franchise stands at the present 
moment. I quite agree it is possible to have a certain amount 
of direct election, but I hold very strong views about the separa- 
tion of urban constituencies from rural constituencies. What I 
feel at the present time is that the legislature is far too apt to 
be ruled by urban politicians, and we do want, if we can possibly 
manage it, to arrange that rural constituencies should be indirect- 

elected, and this might lead to indirect election for the Lower 
House. 

Sir C. P. Rwmaswami Aiyar : You would preclude the urban 
man from standing for a rural constituency? 

l/r. Gavin Jones : That is right. 

Mr. Jinnah : I do not want to take up the time of the Com- 
mittee. I thought we were 1 merely confining our discussion to 
Nos. 1, 2 and 6 of the agenda. That is how I understood your 
ruling that you gave, and therefore I do not wish to enter into 
other matters, about which I shall say what I have to say when 
we come to them in their proper order. 

As to No. 1, the constituent parts of the unit of the federation : 
after listening to the very instructive discussion I do not see 
any other course except that the constituent elements must be the 
Provinces as units and the States or groups of States which come 
in. 

Lven with regard to the type there is a great deal to be said, 
but ultimately I feel that there is no other course open to us 
except to have the bicameral system — ^two Chambers. I will not 
go into the pros and cons, but that is the conclusion which I have 
been compelled to come to. 

Then as regards the executive. No. 6. I cannot imagine any 
other kind of executive except one, the unitary. 

That is all I have to say on these three points. I will not 
take up your time in regard to other matters. I will only say 
one more word generally so that the Committee may know, and 
particularly the British delegations, as to what is the exact posi- 
tion of the Indian legislature to-day. I will not take you through 
the Statute and the sections, but I will try generally as accuratmy 
as one can in the absence of the actual words of the Statute to 
put the position before you. Our Central legislature really has 
no control and no responsibility with regard to any subjects, 
whether it is defence or finance or revenue or law or any subject; 
there is no subject, there is no department, over which our 
legislature has got any control or responsibility. As you will 
find from the Eeport as well as from the Statutes enacted, it is 
-merely there to influence the Government and no more; in fact 
its only function and real function is that of advisory body. 
But even as such no private Member can introduce a Bill of 
any importance because, as has been pointed out, under Section 
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fiT it fannot bo floiie without previous sanction. Therefore the 
ijosiiion of the Indian Legislature is morel^v that of an ndvisorv 
i)f)rlv. Then we come to the que.stion, which is to my mmd 
the 'most iin})oriant question, namely, as to what control and what 
rosponsilfility is to be vested in your future Tederal Legislature 
and Government. The question is, what amount of control and 
what amount of responsibility will be vested in your futm’e 
Federal Legislature and Federal Government. I shall not go into 
that now. That is a qnc.stion we shall have carefully to consider 
item hy item and step hy step, and when we come to that subject 
I shall have something more to say. 

II. JL The Nnirah of Bhoiml : I only desire to express certain 
views with regard to certain points which have einerged from the 
various speeches whicdi have been made. Referring to remarks 
which foil from Sir Sultan Ahmed, he pointed out that in due 
course it would peraiips he possible to increase the list of Federal 
matters to such an extent that the list might he practically the 
.same as the list of Central subjects; that is, subjects dealing 
with the I’rnvinces and the Centre. I wish to express my opinion 
about that, immely, that the number of matters of common con- 
cern as regards the Provinces .should he reduced rather than that 
their number should ho increased. Wc do not want to add to 
our matters of common concern simply on the ground that they 
.should ho the same as those of the Provinces and British India. 
We have from the very beginning made it clear that if there i.s 
to he any levelling done we ho])e that the other component ele- 
ments of the Federation will he levelled nj) to us rather than 
we shall lie h'velicd down to them. 


.\ second jioint is dii reference to Sir AEnhammad Shaft’s 
remarks. It is a very small point. He said that if there was a 
fh'spute Jjeheeon the Lower House and the Upper House there 
woiild he a joint session ami that the decision would he hy a 
nutjority vote. As far as I know the poi;)t of view of the States, 
we think that in siieli an event the majority should he three- 
fotirtlss and not a hare mnjoritv. 


.\p to !ii> other remark — that Legislation should he concurrent 
think the States fhemselve? have proposed th.at. Any legis- 
lati.m pa-^M-d hy the Federal Bodv to allow the States’ Lcgisla- 
Jt eoncnrrently in their States would he welcomed 
tiy the States, T entirely agree with what was said about that. 


, I Gionhl aLo like to express my view, which I think is the 
^ 1.0.^ o. tl).. otlicr 1 rinees also, that any additions in the future 
m m* «.r.g,nal list of matters of common concern should go hr 

consent of each of the federating 
^ referring to any 




ir H. y. 

tlwit tk,.v 


Hhru referred to questions nffectin 
‘*houhl not he Central or Federal 


g labour, 
subjects. 


and 

The 
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States agree tliat ttey should not be made Central or Federal 
subjects. 

As regards law and order, be made certain remarks. As far 
as tbe States are concei’ned, we bope tbat law and order will be 
tbe concern of tbe States entirely, and not made a Federal subject. 

Mr. Sastri: He really meant peace and tranquility witbin tbe 
Realm, He did not refer to law and order. 

H.H. The Nmvah of Bhopal: Everybody knows, and bistory 
will sbew, tbat we bave been able to maintain peace and order 
in our States in a more satisfactory manner than British India. 

As regards Sir Tej Sapru’s remarks, I want to ask one ques- 
tion. He referred to matters of common concern. Is be think- 
ing of agreeing to a smaller list of matters of common concern? 

Sir I'ej Bahadur Sapru: I agree to tbe list which has already 
been prepared by tbe Lord Chancellor. 

H.H. 2'he Nawah of - Bhopal : You said tbat real federation 
would not depend on what the list was but on what tbe control 
was. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : That was not my meaning. I was 
meeting objections in certain quarters to tbe effect tbat no 
federation can be real unless, among other things, it has a suffi- 
ciently large number of matters of common interest; and my 
answer to that was tbat according to tbe list prepared by tbe Lord 
Chancellor, and of which we approved the day before yesterday, 
it is a fairlj’' exhaustive list. It is not open to tbe objection 
tbat it does not give enough to tbe federation. It is a good start. 

H.H. The Nawah of Bhopal : You will understand, as far as 
that is concerned, that we "are prepared to give as much control 
as is necessary, consistent with due safeguards for our interests. 
We can examine tbat later. There may be one or two subjects 
about which we may bave something to say. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : If I may speak with absolute 
candour, one object tbat bad been raised was tbat there is no suffi- 
cient provision made by Your Highnesses for common control; 
because in the absence of common control there might be veiy serious 
difficulties in regard to matters of common concern, and if you will 
be pleased to look into various constitutions you will find tbat in 
eveiy one of them there is ample provision made for common 
control, although in some instances there might be separate 
administration. Over the administration there must be a common 
control. We would very much welcome your agreeing to common 
administration jn regard to some of the matters which are common 
to every constitution. In any case we would very much urge 
it upon Your Highnesses that you should make the position quite 
clear that, so far as common control is concerned, that must rest 
with the Federal Government. Otherwise there will be practical 
difficulties and conflicts cropping up both in your States and in 
British India. 

{The S^ih-Committee adjourned at 4 p.m.) 
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PnooEEDiKos or the Sevekth Meeting of Sge-Commixtee Ko; 1 

(I'KOEltAI- StHCCTCRE) HEED ON TT/ESDAY^ 9tH DeCESEBEE, 

1930, AT 11 A.M. AND 2-45 D.At. 

Sir Ahhar Ilijdari: My Lord Chancellor, I think that every 
one hero is inspired by one ideal, and we have now been trying- 
for some time past to find how that ideal may be realised. "We 
have in tlte first place discussed as to what would be tbe sub- 
jects in which all the representatives of Greater India could 
come together and could discuss together, and what would be^ the 
subjects where they would have to go their own way and adminis- 
ter their areas in those subjects in their own particular way. 
Therefore, so far as subjects are concerned, I take it that we are 
all trying our best to exhaust the whole sphere of administration 
and divide it into what are on the one hand Provincial and States 
subjects, and on the other hand what are Federal subjects, leaving 
a certain sphere for the Crown, at any rate for the present without 
any definite period. 


I feel that so far os the Federal subjects are concerned, we 
should try to make the content of each subject as much as is 
essential and required and not go beyond that. I agree, and I 
think the Indian States (at least speaking for myself) wmuld he 
prepared to make the content of each subject as much as is 
possible, but on the other hand, let it not go beyond the neces- 
sities of the case. And we shall have, when we come to view 


each subject in detail — especially in the matter of administra- 
tion — to SCO what is required in order to make that subject truly 
Federal. So far as I can see at present, policy and legislation 
arc* the main branches or the main directions in which, of course, 
the utmost power should he allowed to the Federal Government 
with regard to Federal subjects; hut with regard to administra- 
tion. nrohahly^ what will be required will be onlj- a kind of 
gener.u supervision at the Federal Centre, so that the different 
admijiist ration units function properly with reference to the 
po%vers they are exercising. In this respect, so far as the Indian 
States are concerned, that should he their policy; and, on the 
other h.and, so f.ar as British India is concerned, I think that 
we sliould also like to come into line with them, and they with us, 
^wch an e.vtcnt that there is no residuum heWeen Provincial 
and Tearral .subjects in the form of Central subjects, and if there 
IS anv Tosidmnn, we .should consider whether it cannot in any 
%»ay Ik' got over by special means and devices. So far as I have 
bcc,, ai,}o fo give any thought to this subject, prohahly legislation 
j- the dnef branch. Whilst on the one band tbe Indian States 

‘‘V Povereigntr, on the other band 

I rovniees arc not prepared to pak with tbeir insiru- 
device contained in Section 94 
tn f •• POYcral olbcr devices are possible in 

law in all tbe federating units. 

Ev-t what powers. As a matter of 

. pp n;, ujth regard to legislation, even to-day, say 
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witk regard to the penal code, or the criminal procedure code, in 
most of the larger Indian States — I am speaking particularly with 
regard to Hyderabad — ^is that we have practically got the British 
India Act, translated into our own language, the language of the 
courts, with one or two' minor details here and there, which 
are difierent; so even if the Federal Legislature were to pass or 
consider any hill, it would be quite possible for the Indian States 
to accept a position in which the Federal Legislature could dis- 
cuss it, provided that that bill becomes the norm of legislation on 
that subject, which is ultimately ratified, with such details as 
may be necessary, by the respective Legislatures. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri: You mean by the respective Legislatures 
in the Provinces^ or 

Sir Alihar Hydari : So far as the Indian States are concerned, 
by the Indian States; so far as the Provinces are concerned, by 
the respective Provincial Legislatures. Take the Sarda Act, 
probably it would have been much better if such an Act had been 
considered by each of the Provincial Legislatures after the general 
policy had been discussed. However, it is not for me to impose 
this on British India, but I am suggesting that these are the lines 
on which you can attain the ideal which we all have in view. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri : And, for your part, you are willing that 
the States should be bound by the Canadian precedent. 

Sir Akhar Hydari: Yes. I am speaking for myself, Mr. 
Sastri. There are a number of States which may not find it 
possible to accept that; but the main question will be as to the 
form of Federal Legislature that you will implement. 

I now come to the Federal Legislature, which will have to 
consider in many cases to decide, in other cases to direct, in some 
cases to advise, as to what should be done with regard to federal 
subjects; and my first point is that it is the Federal Legislature, 
which should be considered to be the primary and topmost 
Legislature of India, and it should be really constructed with due 
regard to the polity and requirements of the federating units. 
In other words, if you are going to have any other Legislature, 
the Federal Legislatures should not be fitted into that other 
Legislature, but that other Legislature fitted into the Federal 
Legislature. 

Starting ^ from that proposition, of course, theoretically the 
Federal Legislature must have representatives of the Governments 
of the federating units, and therefore it is that the States have 
shown a preference for a uni-cameral Legislature in which each 
of the federating units sends its quota of representatives to the 
Federal House in the way best suited to its system of government. 
Even in British India I am not sure whether there are not many 
who are not much enamoured of having a Second Chamber; but 
that is only by the way. If, however, one House is not acceptable 
to British India, and two Houses are required, all I can say is 
that you will have to consider questions as to how the powers of 
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tlio two Houses inter sc will have to be adj'ustcd. I am one of 
tlio.-e who think that, whatever be the federal Legislature, whether 
it is uni-catneral or bi-cameral, all the federating units must 
come into it. All that I Avanted to say when I spoke about a 
uni-eameral Legislature Avas that that Avould haA'e made us feel 
fuior of ottr ground, and Avould have made it easier for us to 
have come in and accepted it as the right thing for India and the 
States. 

I therefore, then, again say that Avhilst a xmi-cameral Federal 
House is what a State like mine would prefer, I will not say that 
AA'e shall not accept a bi-cameral Legislature if that is required in 
order to bring about a unity of Greater India.' 

I hope — and noAv I am speaking also as a British Indian, for 
may I remind those avIio do not knoAv me personall}’’ that I have 
sei'ved as much in British India as in Indian States; my appren- 
ticeship lias been in a sen-ice of Avhom a most distinguished repre- 
sentative is here, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, and I have kept 
myself in touch Avith political tendencies in British India, and 
therefore I am noAv speaking also, if I may be permitted to say 
so, Avith that feeling — I hope that a\-c shall have the Federal 
House erected on a basis of stability, proof against mass sugges- 
tion, Avhere quality is mainlj' looked after. The exact way in 
which this Avill bo doiui — Avhether by direct or by indirect elec- 
tion — Avill be a matter, I trust, for the other Sub-Committee to go 
into. I am at present simply staing my own predilection for an 
indirect sy.'-tem of election, because it also satisfies that condition 
of bringing about a contact botAveen the electors and the elected. 

Wc all Avant that there should be a GoA-ernment by Indians for 
India, and I very strongly feel that for that purpose it is neces- 
f-ary that tlie rcspousihilily should lie Avith a body of people Avho 
haA-o had experience of tiic different problems ns they work out 
in their concrete realities, and it is for this reason, more than 
aiiA-tliiug else tliat I am appealing to everybody here to have, 
foi the present, in the Centre a Legislatnrc Avhich will ensure the 
ret Aim of people of this quality.. 

It is always jiossible, if a-ou start with a small selected number, 
ill a particular Av.ay, nr elected in a particular Avay, gradually 
tfi broaden tlic hasi.s, hut it is not possible for A'oti, once ImA’ing 
Marled with a very Avide basis, then to contract it. And tliaC 
.Sir, if I have understood you aright, is what you also feel — that 
Ave should not implement a constitution AA-here there Avill he a 
C-inrid eseeulive apart fr«)m tlie Federal executive. And T feel 
that it !« really not ncce.ssary to go alwut our Avork AA'ith full 
iqit»r*“- tatin!i of {dl Uuf details of the prohloni. I do not think it 
... to have rerdly any separate Central executive. 

^ It hrc. beerj said tliat there avJII have to he supervisor\' poAvers 
S '-yr rH. the PfOA-itic*'!;, Probably the supervisory powers AA-ill he 
0 } the Crown. You will not require a Central T,egif.1rttnre 
:«'! tnnt purp'»-.->,. IloAA-ever that is again a mailer where per- 
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liaps, wlien we come down to further details about the dihereut 
subjects, some sort of agreement will emerge. All that I say 
is that we are now working for a unity. A friend of mine opposite 
said, “ Let us not do away with the unity that we have already 
got in British India.” 

I have only one or two words more, and that is, we have been 
asked not to do away with anything that is at present working 
for the unity of India. I share that view, hut I feel that we 
are now asking that the centre of that unity should he transferred, 
not to the portion which is marked red on the map, hut to the 
portion which is marked red as well as yellow on the map of 
India. A new unity has to he created at the Lederal Centre 
which is based upon the willing co-operation of all the different 
Provinces and States which compose this vast continent, and not 
a unity which, at any rate of recent years, is being expressed by 
a continuous struggle between two peoples, one more in the spirit 
of a rebellion of a son against one whom he considers as his 
unsympathetic father. What I should like created is a unity 
which will be of that love which comes from brotherliness between 
equal and co-operating nations. 

(Sir Tg] Bahadur Sapru : Will Sir Akbar be pleased to tell 
us whether, if we have a two-Ohamber Legislature, he will come 
in? 

Sir Akbar Hydari: So far as my advice goes, I will advise 
tbem to come into both the Houses so long as composition is 
agreed upon. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : So I take it that your objection, to 
that is withdrawn now. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: I said that you would make it easier for 
us, I said that we should be much surer of our ground, if some 
of you who feel the same as some British Indians, that one House 
is better than two, Avill come together with us in that way; but 
I said definitely that I will not make that a matter on which I 
must necessarily disagree. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Pirst of all. My Lord 
Chancellor, I should like to express the gratitude and satisfaction 
of myself, and, I feel I may add, of all of us from the States, 
at fhe consideration shown by all parties and delegates to the 
'sovereignty of the States and for the subjects which come under 
their internal autonomy. I think that yesterday’s discussions 
were of a particularly satisfactory nature, and I think we must 
all feel also that we have really made substantial progress. I 
am not going to touch upon matters which concern purely British 
India. I made that clear on behalf of myself and on behalf of 
the States in the beginning and also on other occasions. Sir 
Akbar Hydari, in any suggestions he has offered, has made it clear 
that he has advanced them not only as an old and experienced 
‘Minister — a distinguished Minister * from a most distinguished 
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Staic_lmt ulfo fts a British Indian in his personal cajjacity for 
the love of his country as solutions of certain difficulties whicli 
inav have to he faced ‘and to vhich he has striven to make his. 
contribution. I vas very dad yesterday to hear Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapni refer to the advance made already and the satis- 
factory prof'rcss achieved. The States feel proud to think that 
they have liv their reasonableness and spirit of patriotism con- 
tributed to it, consistent with the essential matters affecting their 
fovcroigntv, from which they could not reasonably he expected to- 
depart.' Otherwise we have really made willing sacrifices, I 
think suhstantial sacrifices, when they are calmly looked at, and 
I think- yon will find that the spie‘ spirit will permeate us all 
ill all our future discussions in this as in all other work that may 
ho before us. till, as we hope, this Conference comes to a happy 
conclusion. I really feel that we cannot allow this Conference 
to fail if success is within our power. 

My point was that there seems to he an idea that because there 
may he some difficulties in regard to the Provinces, which we have 
been discussing, the States must have their sovereignty taken 
away. What 1 want to point out is that the States are dele- 
gating, according to their vicw.s and with their great knowledge, 
a good deal in certain matters of joint concern which are indisput- 
ably tlicir sovereign rights, and I am so glad to see that our 
fricTubs on flic other side are realising that we are making an 
honest — not a paper contribution — ^but an honest contribution 
towards what wo hope will in process of Evolution become more 
and more a constitution which will prove to the benefit of both, 
sides. Yesterday one of our speakers — think it was my friend 
Sir Saved Sultan Ahmed — hoped that ns we go along we .should 
make a further addition to the list of common matters. I am 
coming to that a little later; I simply wi.sh to s.ay that that will de- 
pend not only on the terms of our agreement in this Committee and 
in flic Conforeneo, hut also upon the satisfaction given to the States 
or othenvise in tlie actual working of the Eedcration. 


iNow. if I may go into certain important details which were 
discusfcd yesterday. I wish to make two points clear. Eirst. I 
would invite attention to what I said in regard to our not wanting 
to entne in under the jiresont s^-stem of Government. I have 
m.-icc it cle.ar that I am not talking of any matters which are 
Uic .inmcMic concern of British India. That is a matter for tho 
t..rown and mir British Indian friends and Parliament to settle, 
auii except wiiere we may ho directly or in .some other important 
py H.direcil-v- ronoerned. T have no desire on behalf of the State.s 
to *av nnvlbing. I want to make this clear, and I gave vou, 
I.L Jr™ -n instances as to why we could ‘not 

India as if is to-day, I do not 
’"nre. That h all we are concerned with, 
-hi' to deleg.ate any of our sovereign powers if the 

' ■' ’“‘ted b\ the Sfafeis Bi the future federation. 
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Mr, Jinnah: Tke question I want to be clear about is this: 
Tbeir Highnesses said that all that they vrant is that they do not 
want to come into the Federation with the Government of India 
as it is constituted at present. The mere fact that you are 
making certain subjects Federal subjects does not make it follow 
that the control and the responsibility will be vested in the 
Federal Legislature or the Federal Government. Would you 
accept that? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I think that is a question 
about responsibility; I think the States will have a say in the 
matter, when the right time comes, but we cannot do it now. 
We cannot delegate our powers and go in without possibly a 
Federation at all or without the States having a voice in the 
framing of policies. That is all I think I need say at present. 
There are a lot of other questions which will have to be discussed, 
and we will give you our views when the time comes, I have 
made a note of certain points. 

I think I had better next come on to the subject of Federal 
Houses. Again, I say it is a matter for the Crown and British 
India to settle whether they are going to have one House or two 
Houses. I personally, and many of us, feel that it will be impos- 
sible to have any system of government in India in the future 
without two Houses. That is a personal expression of opinion 
again. But on the assumption that there are two Houses, some 
further observations which fell from my friend Sir Sayed Sultan 
Ahmed again yesterday are those with which in effect we are in 
agreement If you will allow me a few minutes I would like 
to tell you our views for some years past on the subject and what 
change they have undergone now, because, as I said on the first 
day, we have come with an open mind, and we are not here to 
obstruct, but to help. If there are to be two Federal Houses — 
and I am talking of Federal Houses at present, I am coming 
to the further details — ^I see no other alternative but for the States 
to come in to both Federal Houses. This is a matter on which 
I have changed my opinion. We have not had opportunities of 
putting it before our entire delegation, but we had a very long 
discussion at a committee appointed by the States Delegation, at 
which Sir Akbar Hydari was also present. I am sorry one or 
two of my friends were not able to be present. We had a long 
discussion and we did come to the conclusion that on the lines 
which I shall in due course place before you to-day, there would 
be, if anything, an advantage, when you weigh the whole thing, 
in the States, by coming into both the Upper and Lower Federal 
Houses. If you will allow me, I should like to go back a bit to 
past history. I might, before I go further, ask you all to bear 
in mind the very great responsimlity and the difficulties with 
which my brother. His Highness the Hawab of Bhopal, and I are 
faced, the only two Princes representing ten others present here, 
and our Ministers representing sixteen of us here in the Dele- 
gation, 108 States who are -members of the Chamber of Princes, 
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tlic 27 %vl,o arc represented d\v groups, and a class of other so- 
c iHod States, comprising Indian India— the yellow on the map. 
I hep vou also to realise that wo are in the States in dittorent 
stapes of advancement, of prosperity, of diverse conditions and 
tho^ights. 1 do not helieve any of us are what ^na^ he called 
sasli politicians or enthusiasts rushing headlong to disaster, but 
s.uue of us feel that we are more conservative than the others. 
When we are honestly convinced that something is for the good 
ol the States we have to take a certain amount of responsibility 
on ourselves in the hope tliat the negotiations we arc conducting 
in the host interests of our Stales and our subjects will meet with 
the approval of, not only our Delegation here hut of those whose 
interests we represent and who we remember. Also some of us 
stand to he repudiated — that i.s a point I want to make clem’ — 
bv some of our hrotlier Princes even hero, and that sometimes 
n'lukos ns go very cautiously, more cautiously than if we were all 
hero. Now it may he that some States may desire to keep out 
of the Lower House as they may desire to keep out of the 
Federation, but tliat is a possibility with regard to which 1 will 
only say that if we get a satisfactory solution and a promise of 
agreement here — well, I hope there will he vei’y few who will 
ko(?p out in the beginning, and even those we hope will come in 
according to how they find the interests of the States are duly 
safeguarded and according to how the whole 3?ederal machinery 
works. Anyhow, wc arc of the opinion that it will not be to the 
advantage of the States to keep out of the Lower House or out 
of the Federation, and when wc go hack to India I hope that 
we shall he able to do some propaganda with those who arc 
nerv(»us, jii^t the same as my friends opposite "will have to do a 
eeriain amount of projiaganda, possibly made with black flags, 
from an important parly in India winch is not represented here. 

However, with inis digression I will move on. There was no 
'{rojiger oppcmeiit of entering the Lower House — now I am making 
ii distinction between the Federal Lower House and what is at 


present known as the Legislative Assembly at the Centre. This 
nui 'itiniv v,ns taken up by us, not to-day or yesterday, but has 
l i en before ik ever since (he question of a liberal measure of 
iviortn for Hritish India was under consideration, even before the 
.Montagu Keports. fsome of us, like myself, even though we 
leaii^fnl that the States would feel the repercussion of such reforms 
5ii J.nri-,}i Irniia, in tije interests of the Umpire and of our 


AoUicr Loujvtrv. urged, even before Mr. Montagu came to India, 
:i measure o} reform. I, in nnother name and capacity, 

>< f'>re the ( Immlnr f)f Princes was .started, I think in 1921, had 
a. ow-narge the -nnw dtttics for five years previotislv which I 
t I '* ^^'. *’ ** f''' ^^kanceilor of the Chamber, and 

( rc^pon-ibility of getting certain scliemcs and 


ti'C.-.u* voirla-d 
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a great meeting in December, 1917, in Bitaner, wben we went 
into tbis very question of our entering tbe Federal House. 

I trust I am not guilty of any indiscretion wben I say tbat, 
io our great regret, one of tbe differences witb Sir Mirza Ismail’s 
predecessor was tbat be w'as ratber in favour of going into tbe 
Council of State and tbe Legislative Assembly as they were formed 
under tbe Montford Reforms. We said it was impossible for 
us to go in. I will not go into details; some of tbe reasons are 
obvious ; but we felt tbat going in witb a minority, and going into 
a House or Houses wRere British Indian domestic • affairs were 
being discussed would not only mean tbe States being involved in 
British Indian affairs, but tbat purely domestic affairs within tbe 
Sovereignty of tbe States would also inevitably be brought up 
and dealt witb there. In this connection, and also in connection 
witb administrative details, we have not only resisted efforts 
made from all sources, but we have stood absolutely resolute in 
declining to be drawn into discussions of matters of domestic con- 
cern to British India; or, if I may use a slang expression, being 
made tbe cat’s paw of any individuals or parties in regard to 
British Indian domestic affairs. Also in this, as in subjects 
which we are now taking up as common Federal subjects we have 
to be careful not to go beyond a certain stage which might rightly 
be feared by some of us at least, or legitimately lead to the thin 
edge of tbe wedge being driven in, and resulting ultimately in ibe 
sovereignty and tbe separate existence of tbe States being 
jeopardised. 

How, if we come to a Federal House, it can only be — and tbat 
is what I understood was tbe sense of our friends opposite — for 
dealing witb matters of federal concern which we shall here agree 
to make and place on tbat list. I would not advise, and we would 
not agree, in other Houses to be present to legislate for or to 
deal witb matters of British India concern. It will only be for 
Federal purposes. Tbat involves walking in and walking out. 
We feel, apart from other things, it would be infra dig. for tbe 
States — one of tbe Wo great mements which are federating — ^to 
walk in and walk out. Furthermore we feel tbat it would be very 
difficult in a body exactly constituted like tbat for a clear line 
always to be drawn. It might ultimately be found tbat there 
were subjects being discussed which directly or indirectly affected 
tlie Indian States and vice versa. I believe tbat some of our 
friends opposite also thought there would have to be sessions for 
these two different purposes — ^that is, for Federal subjects and for 
purelj’- British Indian subjects. I refrain deliberately from talk- 
ing of Central subjects for all British India; that is a matter 
for the Crown and our friends opposite; but I am just saying 
there are two kinds of subjects which must come up, namely, 
those which concern the whole of British India, and those which 
concern us and British India. If we are going to have separate 
sessions, and if we are going to have separate agendas, and if we 
are going to have two classes of work in the Legislature, then 
why not, so far as the States are concerned, have two Houses? 
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I do not fisk our friends of Britisli India to liave i^o sets of 
elections for the Tipper House and two sets of elections for the 
IjOwcr House, and tiius liavc four elections for one Britisli Indian 
Wislature. iVe will call it, for the purpose of convenience at 
present, the Assembly, ns it is, and the Council of State, and then 
the two Federal Eonses. That is a matter for you. We waut 
to hear more as to the numbers which you want from British 
India in the Assembly and in the Council of State, or whatever 
we are going to call it. It is for you to say how you will come 
in subject to wliat is settled here. You may even if you wish, 
all of you come into tbe Lower House and to the Upper Federal 
House.* Then onr representatives will come to the Lower House 
and the Upper House. You will have the same members and all 
that. You may come in, all of you, as you are from what is 
known as the present Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State, and you will come in for purely Federal subjects in that 
part of the session, with you. sitting in it. Those two Houses 
rhould be called by some suitable Federal designation. I have 
not talked of the numbers, because we want to know further 
about that, IVc want to know also what are the powers of the 
Legislative Assembly, or of the Council of State as it is, and of 
the Upper Federal jlousos. We will have to say something later 
ns to the numhors. That is all I want to say at present. We 
are coming in, and 1 believe you are ready to welcome us, as 
f;o-equ!il partners. We are tbe two main units, and the States 
will therefore be entitled to press for an equal voice, and there* 
fore for a proportion of fifty-fifty in the Upper House, and a cer- 
tain proportion in the Lower House which must bo fair to the 
Stafe.s; we realise that there wo cannot come in on an absolutely 
equal basis, but it must bo a sufficient proportion. In all these 
matters wo have asked for, and I think it will he conceded, cer- 
tain safcguunls, I invito your attention to what I said on the 
first day — tliat it is not merely on the population or area basis, 
but with due regard to the States' internal sovereignty, their 
relations with the Crown, and the human element, as Lord Sankev 
sard. 


I have ak^o hronght up the question of weightago, and I want 
to inukr* one further point clear in that connection. I wish to 
sav that the Frinces will not come in to either House, but they 
will «ctid their representatives. Their representatives will be 
ehos-ns by th eir Onverninents. This is a matter which, is entirely 
for the States, and I am ven* grateful that that i.s recognised 
by onr tfiejids opposite. This is a matter which is not the concern 
ot anvone ebe. It i.s a matter for the Stales and their subjects, 
am. tofir {tovernmentc will send representatives. We want, as 
I ^nsd .ni tbe first day. in get tlie interests of all Stafc.s big and 
Am all repr. o.nted, and tbat is a matter wbicb will l,e settled bv 
the htsi.-s in ronsultatmn with the Viceroy. 

safeguards, in cases of dispute or joint .session 
«a.r idyi js snat matters should not be decided bv nmjoritv of less 
t.;an "a per rent. 
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Chairman: That is in. joint session? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Where there are matters in 
dispute and there are joint sessions of the two Houses, we want 
a majority of 75 per cent, or three-quarters. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Is that a majority of each House, or of 
both Houses sitting together? 

H.i?. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Whatever is the procedure. 
We. are looking to you. Sir, and to our friends opposite, for help 
in regard to this. 

Then there is the question of reservations and of the suspen- 
sory powers of the Viceroy and Governor-General exercised on 
behalf of the Crown. That is a matter we want to hear about — 
and the Royal Veto. 

I have given a general outline of my views. If there are 
any further points I can make clear perhaps I may do so now. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: Supposing you are fifty in the Upper 
House, and we are fifty. Supposing in the Lower House you are 
forty and we are sixty. The result would be that you would be 
ninety in the two Houses and we would be 110. In case of dead- 
lock you have suggested that there must be a majority of 75 per 
cent. That means that 150 would be required. ^ That would mean 
that the whole of the Indian Council would still need the whole 
of your Lower House to carry the proposal. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Shall we discuss this when 
we are discussing numbers? May we discuss it as a separate 
matter? 

Chairman : Tes. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I do not know what numbers 
you propose for your two' Houses yet. We will leave that for a 
moment. 

Chairman : I am obliged to Sir Sultan Ahmed for raising the 
point. There must be room for you to convert the Princes, or 
for the Princes to convert you. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed' : May I put one more question? As regards 
the Upper House and the Lower House, I could not, quite follow 
Tour Highness. Will you have only two Houses? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: You will have your two 
Houses for British India I take it, will you not? 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: Yes. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Por the purpose of being 
clear in our minds, let us call them the Lower House — the 
Legislative Assembly, and the Upper House — ^the Council of 
State. Por British India you may keep that name or you can 
change it. When we come in, give it another name. Is that all 
right? 

Sir Sultan Ahmed : Yes — only the name. 
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Sir ‘ikbar Ihj>iari : TJie question of Sir Sultan Ahmed pre- 
supposes that tlie total strength of the Upper and Lower Houses 
arc just the same. 

//.//. The Maharaja of Bikaner: We have gone on the idea 
that vou will have much larger nuinhers in the Lower House. 
Hut we want to know what your idea is, and then we will discuss 
it. 

Sir Samuel Iloare : IMay I ask a question about the All-India 
and the British India subjects? Have you considered the other 
alternative of permissive legislation on the lines of the British 
Nm-th America xlct? 

11.11. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I am coming to that, I am 
talking now of the two Ifouses, and the numbers of our repre- 
sentation, and our readiness to go into the Lower House. 

.Ifr. Jaijakar: I did not quite catch what Your Highness said 
about the suspensory powers of the Viceroy. 

11.11. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I do not know what is pro- 
posed about that, but I was talking of certain safeguards. I’er- 
liaps we may have to have safeguards on that line. I do not 
know what your views are. 

Mr. Jayakar : Has Your Highness any views to offer on that? 

11 .11 . The Maharaja of Bikaner : Wo thought there might be 
certain things — in case of any conflict — between British India 
and the States, where some safeguards would be necessary. I 
throw that out as a matter for discussion. 

Tlien as regards matters, which I hope we are going to agree 
to very .shortly, of common concern. We want a procedure laid 
down in the constitution, which we want to be rigid, as regards 
the addition of any furtlier subjects, once we have entered into 
a federation. I do not think at present it is necessary’ for me to 
go into further detail; I just invite your attention to that fact. 
Ve want to come in, as I have said, in onlj' as few matters as 
are nccei'sary for the unity and good of India — only in those and 
no more. If we have to add more, we do not want them lightly 
added. We want .come rigid procedure. Is that clear? 

Cltnirvmn : Perfectly clear. You want some automatic proce- 
dure provided for in the constitution nnder which further .subjects 
can come in. 


11.11. The Maharaja of Bikaner; Sir Samuel Hoare raised tbi 
ven- jmjut. Concurrent legi.shntion i.s a point wliich I urged ih 
o. H r < ;lav I jint .^ay this in order to refre.sh the nicinorie 

ll’’iP'‘*b India c-speciallv? I am not savinj 
that the Staten ,hnuld 1,e free to do what thcv'like. in regard to wha 
«e .rr-re.- he matter- of common concern. I realise that a 

IhV P"'* nnifonnity and follow the same legi.slo 

It iV;- ' ' f *' ‘»‘jd .=rtine of my friend.s from Briiisl 

n. j : 1. t <'■* certain ."sertion-t and certain legal term? 

‘''tempt to n-e; and again we a,=k you. Mj- Txir 
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CliaBcellor, and our learned friends on tKe otker side, to help ns. 
i want to make jnst this point clear; we will agree that what we 
decide in the Federal Legislature we shall pass. Call it sentiment 
if you like, hut all these years the States haTe been enacting 
theii’ own laws themselves — often on the model of British Indian 
Laws, with just a few changes. We want you to realise that it is 
not a plan to get away from anything, hut that it is a matter of 
sentiment, which I am sure many of our subjects would also like. 
I want to emphasise that point. By a permissive clause, or what- 
ever legal phrase is suitable, give us the chance of passing that 
legislation ourselves. I do not foresee that there will he, in most 
cases, any peculiar local conditions. I read out to you the special 
clauses from resolutions of the Government of India about the 
negotiations we recently had in connection with air navigation, 
railway matters and so on. Provide any clause you like. I do 
not want to be free at once to make any changes, but if it is afiecting 
local conditions 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sajjru ; Does Your Highness mean that you 
would pass the same kind of laws in your State as have been passed 
by British India; or does Your Highness mean by common legis- 
lation that the laws which have been passed by the Federal Legisla- 
ture shall be operative by their own force in the States? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I would like you and My 
Lord Chancellor, with your great learning, to help us in that by 
your suggestions. We want you to pass a clause in the Federal 
Constitution by which it shall be open to the States 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : They are two very difierent legal and 
constitutional questions. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: So far as legislation on Federal subjects is 
concerned, the Federal Act would be operative ifso facto. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I am not sure that that is my 
point. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: So far as non-Federal subjects are concerned, 
it would be by permissive legislation. 

H.H. The Mahat^aja of Bikaner: I personally favour, if it is 
possible, our passing the same law, if you have a permissive clause, 
-and if you have a time limit. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sayru: This raises a very fundamental ques- 
-tion. I quite understand the line taken by Sir Akbar Hydari, 
•which to my mind means this — ^that if on the question of Customs 
■.and Railways the Federal Legislature passes some legislation, no 
more legislation has got to be passed by Your Highness in your 
State. That is operative itself. But if you say 'that when that 
legislation has been passed you will pass a similar legislation, then 
•that affects the fundamental authority of the Federal legislation. 

Chairman : I understood what you were saying was this : “Well, 
now, we quite agree that the Federal authority should pass legis- 
lation with regard to a Federal subject, but we "think there is some- 
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tiling to be said for amour propre; there is something to be said 
for ^ntiment. There is no question about our not passing it, but 
we should like to have the imprimattir of our authority upon it.’' 

Mr. Jinnali ; That raises a veiy big question. 

Chairman : His Highness is putting his point. I am not saying 
whether I agree or disagree with it. 

Mr. Jinnah : Just realise what would be the position under 
that. It would be this. Although the subject is a Tederal subject, 
although the Federal Legislature enacts a measure, it is still open, 
to each Indian State as a unit to confirm it or not to confirm it. 

H.R. The Maharaja of Bikaner: No, I do not say that. We- 
shall bind ourselves to confirm it. I am asking you to help us, if 
there is any way of meeting that point. We do not want to have- 
the discretionary power of passing or not passing or of ratifying or 
not ratifying. 

Just as we have to talk of numbers, and the powers of the- 
Legislature, we have to take up this question of concurrent legis- 
lation. I am appealing to you to tell me if there is any satis- 
factor3>- solution of this difficulty bj’’ which sentiment or amour 
propre can be satisfied. That is all I am talking about. I am 
even ready to say that if a State does not pass it, then what is- 
passed in the Central House shall be binding without waiting for 
it to say “ Tes ” or “ No ”. All those are questions which I 
would like you to consider. AVe are evolving a special constitution 
for States which are without any parallel, and we want you to help- 
us, and if one thing is impossible then we must do the next best 
thing. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : I do not wish to interrupt His- 
Highness, but there is one point about w’hich I want to be clear in 
my own mind. His Highness referred to certain laws passed on. 
Federal subjects by the Federal Legislature, which will be after- 
wards implemented by his own Legislature. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner .- So far as our own territories- 
are concerned. 

Sir C. P. Ramasioami Aiyar: Therefore the authority for that 
law would be dual, would be two-fold. In other words, the Federal. 
Legislature will pass a law, but it will still be a law of the Bikaner ' 
State, of the Hyderabad State and of the Mysore State, and I will 
only ask Their Highnesses to consider what the results of that will 
be, firstlj’’ with regard to the intermediate delaj’’ in such matters 
as protective taxation or customs policy, and secondly as to the 
sources of power and jurisdiction in regard to the treatment of 
Federal subjects. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: If there is any solution we- 
imght classify them. In certain things you cannot wait, things- 
like taxation. I mean, let us discuss it, and you tell us what can 
or cannot be done, and then we will go on. I am hot . insisting on 
that; I am asking you all to help us. I Imow that the States have 
a Sentimental feeling about it. 
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Mr. Sastri: Oxir fundamental difficulty is this. We are divided 
politically, we Icnow, into a number of Provinces and into a number 
of States, each with its political boundary firmly fixed. The whole 
idea of a federation is that, for a certain limited class of subjects, 
and for certain limited aspects thereof — in our judgment all too 
limited — ^we are coming together for common objects, and these 
political boundaries which so unhappily divide us, do not exist, 
they are not there, so far as these purposes are concerned. They 
are not there. As soon as a law is made it goes right through and 
touches every subject of the federation, no matter where he lives, 
in Bikaner, in Mysore, or in Madras or Bombay. There need be 
no further authority to be interposed. The very idea is abhorrent 
to federation. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi. : May I be allowed to put the matter in a 
different form. Your Highness, when once you agree that a certain 
subject shall be henceforward treated as Federal, you yourself 
delegate all authority to deal with that subject to the Federal 
authority, 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: And we share it there. I 
realise that. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : Just let me complete the sentence. You 
yourself delegate your own authority — in fact, all authority — to 
the Federal Legislature to deal with it, and when the Federal 
Legislature is dealing with it your representatives in the Federal 
Legislature take the fullest possible part in the discussion on that 
subject; and when the Federal Legislature has passed any measure 
in regard to that subject, it is with the participation and the 
approval of your own representatives in that Legislature. There- 
fore I venture to submit that there ought to be no hesitation on 
your part in saying that, in so far as such a subject which we 
ourselves have delegated to the Federal Legislature is concerned, 
we have surrendered our authoritj' : it is the Federal Legislature 
alone that wall henceforward have the jurisdiction to deal with it; 
and once it has passed a measure it shall be applicable to all India, 
including the Indian States. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I quite realise all that, and I 
■realise, further, that, as Mr. Jinnah pointed out, it is not merely 
-that we are delegating powders, but we share in the sovereign exer- 
cise of those powers. I am quite clear on that, but I am trying 
to meet what might frighten some of the States, if there is any 
solution that is reasonable and does not hinder the object of the 
federation and all the points involved. Let us not leave that point 
unexplored ; that is all I ask you ; it will make your task and our 
task easier if it is dealt with. It may be that in the various con- 
stitutions mentioned, which I do not profess to know, it will be 
possible to find a solution. There was a clause which Sir Akbar 
Hydari quoted just now. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I should like to ask whether there is not a mis- 
understanding about the whole subject. His Highness the Maha- 

h2 
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raja of Bikaner said, what is tlie reply to the question asked by, Sir 
Samuel Hoare? As I understand Sir Samuel Hoare’s point, it 
refers to a different subject altogether. _ As I understand it, tbero 
will be certain subjects in regard to which, as Sir Muhammad Shafi 
has already pointed out, powers will be delegated to the IfederaL 
Legislature by Their Highnesses. These subjects we have been 
discussing, and those powers will be delegated and shared ; but there 
may be another class of subjects in which such delegation may not 
have been agreed to, but in regard to which there may be need foi‘ 
uniform legislation, and I can quite understand this — that follow- 
ing the precedent in certain other constitutions it may be provided 
in the second class of legislation that it will come into operation in 
an Indian State only under an Order issued by the ruler of that 
State, bringing that legislation into force in that State. I think 
that really was what was in His Highness’s mind. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I would like to suggest that 
this point is one on which some of our ministers might ultimately 
speak, as more qualified than I am — far more qualified. _ I Icnow 
that this is a thing to which, from the sentimental point of view, 
many States will attach importance. I only repeat that it is pos- 
sible, without undoing our object and doing harm to the whole of 
India, to explore the subject; and we want your assistance as much 
as we can have it. May we keep that as a separate point; Sir. 

Chairman : Yes. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Of course, I make it clear 
that in regard to non-Federal subjects the States exercise their 
sovereignty just the same. 

Mr. Jinnah: Tour Highnesses, may I resume the point which 
was raised by Sir Samuel Hoare. The point, as I understand it, 
is this. There will be certain subjects with regard to which the 
delegation of power to the Federal Legislature from the Indian 
States would be complete. There may be certain other subject^ 
with regard to whicli — and this is the point I understood Sir Samuel 
Hoare to raise — the delegation to the Federal Legislature is not 
complete, but subj ect to this, that you may confirm that legislative 
enactment in your State or you may not. jSFow, the question was, 
first, where the delegation is complete, whether that should not be 
finally to be decided by the Federal Legislature. The second 
question is that there may be certain matters with regard to which 
the delegation is conditional; it is a delegation,' but conditional, 
subject to its being adopted by your State or States. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I think if this point is to be 
discussed further, I will ask our ministers to attend, so . that you 
may hear them on the subject. Then I feel that these technical 
points would be better dealt with. 

Mr. Jinnah : May I just finish — and therefore, what I want you 
to do IS to consider those two aspects. I do hot say that you 
should give an answer now. Let us keep them two separate- 
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H.Il. The Maharajd of Bikaner : Tliank you very mucli. Well, 
I think I may leave that subject. 

Chairman : I think so. The point that has been raised has been 
very clearly put now. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Then I do not think there is 
any misunderstanding. His Highness of Bhopal referred to it 
yesterday, but I want to make it clear that Law and Order will 
remain with our States. With regard to Defence and Doreign 
Relations, and certain other subjects, if they are going to be dis- 
cussed we should naturally be very intersted. We are deeply con- 
cerned in that, and all I will say at present is that the States must 
claim to share equally with British India any rights of disctissing 
and influencing policy and action in regard to Defence and Foreign 
Relations, which strictly speaking would, if they were not retained 
by the Crown, be matters of common concern. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Pei'haps His Highness would rather not do 
so to-day, but could you give us any idea as to how the discussions 
upon those subjects would come up? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Well, Defence, I think, is one 
of the heads of 11, is it not? 

Sir Samuel Hoare: Yes. If you remember. Your Highness, we 
did haYe a little preliminary discussion yesterday. I think most of 
us agreed that there would be, in some way, a connection between 
the Crown representative and the Assemblies, and I wondered 
whether you had yet formed any opinion as to what sort of form 
that representation should take. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Well, I think the States would 
like to hear what is to be said by others before we come in, but I 
naturally only want to say that we are very much interested, and 
we must have the right of discussing and influencing policy equally 
with British India, and that when the CroAvn transfers the functions 
of Defence and Foreign Relations, and when these subjects become 
Federal, their details will be adjusted with reference to the rights 
of the Indian States, and, naturally, after they have had their say 
in the matter. That is all I want to say on that subject at present. 

I do not want to bring up a subject which I do not think falls 
in any way within the purview of our functions or discussions, but 
there is an important point which we have brought out, which is a 
matter between the Crown and ourselves regarding certain para- 
moxintcy powers. I just want to say that those are matters, even 
in regard to federation, that we shall have to clear up with the 
Crown. There are certain matters in dispute. That is all I will 
say at present. 

Coming now to administration, and control over subjects, methods 
of giving effect to a policy, we should like to hear what are the 
proposals, in what way effect will be given to them, and possibly 
then we may have something to say ; but we quite realise that there 
must be, in the exercise of Federal sovereignty shared by British 
India and ourselves, some arrangement made by which these ma Iters 
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H.H. The Maharajd of Bikaner: Thank you "very uauch.. Well, 
I think I may leave that subject. 

Chairman : I think so. The point that has been raised has been 
very clearly put now. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Then I do not tbink there is 
any misunderstanding. His Highness of Bhopal referred to it 
yesterday, but I want to make it clear that Law and Order will 
z’emain with our States. With regard to Defence and Doreign 
Relations, and certain other subjects, if they are going to be dis' 
cussed we should naturally be very intersted. We are deeply com 
cerned in that, and all I will say at present is that the States must 
claim to share equally with British India any rights of discussing 
and influencing policy and action in regard to Defence and Roreign 
Relations, which strictly speaking would, if they were not retained 
by the Crown, be matters of common concern. 

, Sir Samuel Hoare : Perhaps His Highness would rather not do 
so to-day, but could you give us any idea as to how the discussions 
upon those subjects would come up ? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Well, Defence, I think, is one 
of the heads of 11, is it not? 

Sir Samuel Hoare ; Yes. If you remember. Tour Highness, we 
did ha've a little preliminary discussion yesterday. I think most of 
us agreed that there would be, in some way, a connection between 
the Crown representative and the Assemblies, and I wondered 
whether you had yet formed any opinion as to what sort of form 
that representation should take. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Well, I think the States would 
like to hear what is to be said by others before we come in, but I 
naturally only want to say that we are very much interested, and 
we must have the right of discussing and influencing policy equally 
with British India, and that when the Crown transfers the functions 
of Defence and Roreign Relations, and when these subjects become 
Rederal, their details will be adjusted with reference to the rights 
of the Indian States, and, naturally, after they have had their say 
in the matter. That is all I want to say on that subject at present. 

I do not want to bring up a subject which I do not think falls 
in any way within the purview of our functions or discussions, but 
there is an important point which we have brought out, which is a 
matter between the Crown and ourselves regarding certain para- 
mountcy powers. I just want to say that those are matters, even 
in regard to federation, that we shall have to clear up with the 
Crown. There are certain matters in dispute. That is all I will 
say at present. 

Coming now to administration, and control over subjects, methods 
of giving effect to a policy, we should like to hear what are the 
proposals, in what way effect will be given to them, and possibly 
then we may have something to say ; but we quite realise that there 
must be, in the exercise of Rederal. sovereignty shared by British 
India and ourselves, some arrangement made by which these ma iters 
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Chairman : Might we do this with regard to that, because the 
time is coming when we must endeavour to decide as far as we can. 
rWe cannot decide everything now. I should think we might put 
down “ Policy and Legislation,” and with regard to administration 
let that stand over for the moment. It might he a question, Sir 
Prahhashankar, that when you come in, in your convention you 
would say “ Our ports are subject to this,” and so on. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: This brings in a general observation, which,- 
as a matter of fact, I was going to make. If we put down “ Policy' 
and Legislation ” we may he confronted with the same difficulty as- 
we were confronted with in the case of Railways. In the case of 
major ports in British India it would hot he policy’^ and legislation. 
Therefore the formula must he slightly^ different. “ Ports declared 
to he major ports hy rule made hy’^ the Governor-General in Council 
or hy or under legislation hy the Federal Legislature, subject in 
the case of Indian States to such authority as may he delegated hy 
the State under convention.” 

Sir PYahhashanliar Pattani: Is it suggested that the Governor- 
General or the Federal Government might declare ports as major 
ports or minor ports? Tou Imow, Sir, that the maritime States are 
in a great minority. British India has a wide seaboard, so that 
they might consider the question from the point of view of their own 
interest. There are several inland States, and the majority of inland 
States are not concerned at all, and they’^ may not feel interested 
in the question; and the few maritime States might he in such a 
despicable minority that they might have no voice in the questiojx. 
of whether a port is to he major or minor. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Tou did not listen to my proviso — “ subject, 
in the case of Indian States, to such matters in regard to which ” 
(of course, I am not giving the precise words) “ authority^ was 
delegated to the Federal Government by’- a convention entered into 
hy the State.” 

Sir Prahhashanlcar Pattani : I do not mind that. 

Chairman : For the moment we will leave it like that. 

Diwan Bahadur Miidaliyar : We are now putting certain sub- 
jects, legislation and policy, with the Federal Legislature. We 
exclude administration, and we exclude administration not merely 
with reference to Indian States, hut also with reference to British 
'India. The first difficulty that confronts me is, where is this ad- 
ministrative power to reside? Obviously'- not with the Federal 
Government. It must he somewhere else. If, on the other hand, 
you say that administration with reference to British India resides 
in the Federal Legislature, then it comes to this — ^that the Indian 
States through their representatives exercise a voice in the adminis- 
tration of purely British Indian matters, whereas there is no qiiid 
pro quo BO far as British Indian subjects or representatives are 
concerned. Again, if you take merely' policy and legislation into 
consideration, how that policy is to he enforced so far as Indian 
States are concerned has been left out of consideration. Obviously 
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Tvill have to be given effect to and controlled. Otherwise we object 
to tbe term “ control ” as it is loosely used even now — control of 
be States. 

iNow, it is not for me to talk of sections of present laws in British 
India, about which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru gave some illustrations, 
but I do conceive that certain of our present laws will have to be 
changed. In regard to the relations with the States also, as the 
provisions of the Government of India Act would affect the States 
in some ways — concurrent jurisdiction as regards criminal laws for 
instance and that sort of thing — ^I will not now go into further 
details; the Government of India Act as regards certain clauses 
will have to be suitably amended. We want to have our experts to 
give their views when the time comes, when you are considering 
what conclusions you will arrive at, some of which were dealt with 
by Sir Tej Sapini yesterday. There will be certain things arising 
in that connection. 

Chairman: The position is this. We have now discussed, and 
I think we have got pretty general agreement on the various' lines. 
Item 1, the component elements of the Federation; Item 2, the type 
of Federal Legislature and the number of Chambers of which it 
should consist; Item 3, the powers of the Federal Legislature. 

With regard to the subjects upon which those powers were to be 
exercised, I should like to run through them very quickly with you, 
because what I was going to suggest to you was this. I propose 
now, with your consent, to draw up a report upon that. 

{2'he Committee adjourned at 1.6 f.m., and resumed at 2.46 

2}.m.) 

Note. — There followed a further detailed discussion of the Central sub- 
jects, Devolution Sules Schedule I. As in the case of the previous discussion 
only such parts of the verbatim report as touched upon questions of principle 
are here reproduced. A drafting Committee, consisting of His Sighness 
the Maharaja of JBilcaner, Sir Ahbar Dydari, Sir S. N. Mitra and Mr, 
Jinnah, was appointed, and this committee submitted a report which is 
reproauced as the Appendix to the Interim Jteport of the Sub-Committee. 

Ports. 

Chairman: hlo. 9 in the list of Central subjects reads as 
follows : — . ’ ■ ’ 

“ Ports declared to be major ports by rule made by the 

Governor-General in Council or by or under legislation by the 

Indian Legislature.” 

I was wondering whether number 9, in some form' or other, 
ought to be included. Tou, Sir Prabhashankar, would help us with 
regard to this, because you are interested in the maritime question. 
Do you not think ports ought to come provisionally into the Federal 
list in the same sort of way as they were in the Central list? 

Sir PrabhashanJcar Pattani: By way of policy and legislation, 
but not by way of administration. 
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Bardar Ujjal Singh: In tliat way the Federal Legislature will 
be exercising a great amount of control over tbe activities of the 
Federal Executive. 

Sir B. N. Miira: Indirectly. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: So that there the influence of the States’ 
representatives would he reflected on the Executive, and therefore 
the States’ representatives in the Legislature would he exercising a 
great influence over those subjects. 

Mr. Jinnah: Exercising their votes. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I do not overlook that, but the only alternative 
to that is that almost every head here will become paftly Federal 
and partly Central, and that cuts at the root of the idea of Federa- 
tion. I admit that it will be a very fluid form of constitution, 
but we have got to devise something. We cannot possibly work on 
any fixed basis, because the conditions here are peculiar. For my- 
self I would have felt very glad if Their Highnesses in some of these 
important matters had agreed to delegate their powers to the Federal 
authority. 


Industries. 

Chairman: No. 20 in the list of Central subjects is as follows: 
“ Development of industries, in cases where such development by 
central authority is declared by order of the Governor-General in 
Council, made after consultation with the local Government or local 
Governments concerned, expedient in the public interest.” I sup- 
pose that would go in miitatis mutandis, saying: “Declared by 
order of the Federal Government made after consultation with the 
local Government,” and so on. Do you agree? I think we are all 
agreed upon that. 

H.H. The 'Maharaja of Bikaner: I am afraid the States must 
ask for that to be left to them, because each State should look after 
the development of its own industries, as they have done in the 
past. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Certain special cases, where a particular item 
may be decided on by the Federal and the Central Government in 
consultation with the unit concerned, I think should be a Federal 
subject. 

H.Ii. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I am not quite clear on the 
point. What sort of things have you in view? Where will the 
difficulty come, in as far as the Federal idea is concerned, whether 
the States have a voice? 

Chairman: Might I ask you this question with regard to that? 
Assume for the sake of argument a case of this character. Suppos- 
ing you were to come to the conclusion that it would be in the 
interests, we will say, of Central India and the United Provinces 
that there should be’ a great central power scheme, that you should 
manufacture power at a particular place, and then by means of 
current lines sometimes, knowing what length they are, to distribute 
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they are going to apply, the policy themselves, but sp far as British 
India is concerned I take it that policy and legislation -vnU be 
applied by the Federal Legislature — ^in -which^ case, again, the 
Indian States’ representation -will have a voice in the matter.^ It 
seems to me that the first initial difficulty of placing this adminis- 
trative power somewhere, so far as British India is concerned, has 
to be faced. In the second place the difficulty may be overcome (I 
do not deny it, but it has to be faced) of State representatives having 
a bigger voice in British India matters than British India repre- 
sentatives have in State matters. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That is all right in theory, but as a matter 
of practice it is not the Federal Legislature which will exercise any 
control over administration. It is the Federal Executive responsible 
to the Federal Legislature which will exercise that administrative 
power. I submit, therefore, that in practice there will be very 
little difficulty, because the matter of how the ports are to be 
administered is quite outside legislation. It is a matter of who will 
be the officers to control the ports. That will be a matter for the 
Federal Executive and not for the Federal Legislature, though I 
admit that the Federal Executive will be responsible to the Federal 
Legislature. 

Mr. Jinnah: That is not quite sound. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : In actual practice, in no constitution does the 
F ederal Executive go to the Legislature for sanction of every admin- 
istrative act. 

Mr. J innah : What will you do when you have got the Railways 
of British India? "What will you do with the Services? What will 
you do with the Finance? How will you deal with the Revenues? 
Will the Federal Government deal with it? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Tes. 

Mr. Jinnah: Will they deal with the Services? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Yes. 

d/r. Jinnah: Then the Federal Government -will be having a - 
complete voice in the entire management, administrative control and 
finance of the Railways, so far as British India is concerned. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : The Federal Executive will have, undoubtedly. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : If the Federal Legislature does not approve 
of the action of the Executive in a certain matter, the Executive 
will be responsible to the Federal Legislature. The Federal Exe- 
cutive will work out the details, but the responsibility will be that 
of the Federal Legislature. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: On that depends the existence of the Federal 
Executive. If the Federal Executive carry on things which are not 
approved by the Federal Legislature, that Executive will cease to 
be in power. Therefore the very fact that the Federal Executive 
has been brought into existence of itself will be a safeguard so far 
as the Legislature is concerned for that Federal Executive acting in 
a way which would not be unacceptable to the Federal Legislature. 
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E.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Then I woxxld have no objec- 
tion. 


Inland Gnstoms. 

Lord Lothian: There is one small point on the question of In- 
land Customs. It is surely quite clear that no Province or no State 
has the power to add. I think internal free trade is very important. 
It may be a question for consideration whether an existing State 
should maintain them. Surely you want to provide for a start that 
no new tarilf barriers will be raised? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I do not think I can say that 
on behalf of the States. 

Sir P rahhashankar Pattani : I have something to say with regard 
to that, the Customs policy being federal. This is only in regard 
to Customs. This principle applied to Land Customs would mean 
that free movement of goods through the territory of any jurisdiction 
will be guaranteed, although a non-maritime State can charge its 
own Customs for pui’poses of revenue, if it so desires, on goods 
entering within its own jurisdiction and territory. The taxation 
power belongs to the j urisdiction, and therefore to say that no State 
for its revenue purposes will ever in future be allowed to tax its 
own people would be rather hard on the States who have been good 
enough up to now to behave as good boys. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: Do you mean that you would have 20 or 30 
tariff lines? 

Sir P rahhashankar Pattani: I say it should go, but I only put 
it for the purpose of meeting the sentiments of those who have got 
them already. Those who have got them already are the worst 
culprits. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : The Inland Customs we must really in fact 
divide into two parts; firstly. Customs on goods passing to India 
across the land frontiers of India, and that must be a Federal 
siibject in the same way as Sea Customs, subject, of course, to adjust- 
ments in the case of certain States like Kashmir. That is a separate 
group altogether. Then we go really to the internal Customs, and 
while I fully share the Marquess of Lothian’s views, if we are to 
make any progress in this question of federation we ought to leave 
things as they are and leave it to the Federal Grovernment after it 
has been constituted to start an economic fiscal enquiry with the 
object of equalising the incidence of taxation in the various units, 
and perhaps in that process getting rid of these various impediments 
in the way of free trade. But if we now ourselves tried to disciiss 
the matter and to get Their Highnesses or even the municipalities 
and Provinces to get rid of these various items of indirect taxation, 
we shall never see any light with regard to this problem of federa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gavin J ones : I would like to put this to Their Highnesses, 
that, as the Marquess of Lothian has said, I think we should make 
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it over not only a State but a Province. Supposing, having thought 
that that was an extremely good thing to do, first of all, you would 
have to do this: where shall our central power station be? Sup- 
posing the Federal Government came to the conclusion : well, the 
very best place for this is in that plot of land in the State, not in 
the Province — it so happens having regard to the configuration of 
the land and so forth that that is the best centre, in which to make 
the power which you are going to distribute over a State and a- 
Province — in a case like that (I am only putting one case) would 
not it be wise then to say : “ The development of industries in cases 
where such development by Central authority is declared by the 
Federal Government made after consultation with the State.” 


H.R. The Maharaja of Bikaner: My reply is that the present 
procedure is exactly the same. Take the case of development for 
generating electricity, or take another analogy, tliat of irrigation. 

Chairman : That is another very good example. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: It is now done by agreements 
between the States and the Province or the Government of India, 
as may be the case. If His Highness of Bhopal has a centre suitable 
for a power house, it cannot, by an order of the Governor-General 
in Council, or the Government of India, be built in Bhopal State 
territory unless His Highness’s Government give their consent. 
That is a matter for negotiation and agreement. Similarly, to take 
another case, I have shared with the British Government in a very 
big irrigation project, and my Government have another bigger 
project. That is a matter of negotiation between us and it forms a 
matter of specific agreement and negotiation. Some States may 
agree; it is a matter for them. I do not think that as far as I am 
concerned I could agree that this must be a thing binding the 
States. 


Chairman : What I was on for the present moment was this : 
first of all, instead of the Government of India being the negotiat- 
ing authority, the Federal Government will be the negotiating 
authority. 


R-H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: That is a matter for negotia- 
tion. I do not want consultation. I know what that word “ con- 
sultation ’ means, excuse me. I have in mind the case of a ruler 
of a State — it is rather going into details — someone who in certain 
micumstances had to delegate power to another person in the State. 

words were used, “ in consultation.” It did not mean with 
the sanction or concurrence. 


Chairman: Would you accept, only for the 
consent ’ ’ in stead of ‘ ‘ consultation ’ ’ ? 


moment, 


“ with 


H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: “ Negotiation and consent. 

r'-’f 


the 
consent 
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IPkoceedings oe the Eighth Meeting oe sub-Committee No. I 
(Eederal Stehcthee) held on Ebidat. 12th Decembee, 1930, 
AT 11 A.M. 

Chairman : Tour Highnesses and Gentlemen, in accordance with 
my • promise, I have ventured to circulate a draft interim report 
which in effect puts down not your conclusions hut some of your 
tentative conclusions. I want to point out this, that these are 
hardly to he called final conclusions ; they are not final conclusions, 
they are tentative conclusions which we have agreed upon and which 
it may he necessary to modify to some extent when we consider such 
important questions as the Eederal Executive, 

Note. — The Chairman then read out the draft report which, with certain 
Modifications, u'as adopted hy the sub-Oommittee and appears below as the 
Interim Ttepori of the sub-Gommittee. The verbatim report of the discus- 
sion, so far as it was concerned with points of substance rather than of 
drafting, was as folloios : — 

pAnAQRAPHS 3 AND 4, 

■Chairman (reading paragraph 3 of draft report). 

The sub-Committee’s conclusions are as follows: — 

Conclusions. 

I. Component elements of Federation. 

•3. The component elements of the Federation should be on the on© hand 
• (a) the Governors’ Provinces of British India.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I should suhstitute the words “ The 
Federated Provinces of British India,” because that was the whole 
basis of our discussion — “ the Federated Provinces of British 
India ” and not “ Governors’ Provinces.” I do not think Their 
Highnesses left it in doubt. They wanted to federate with a new 
India which will consist of Federated Provinces ; and that I believe 
was also the view of my friends over there. 

Chairman: Shall we say “the Provinces of British India”? 

Sir AJehar Hydari; I agree to that. 

Sir Tej Bahadtir Sapru : I do not object to the Provinces, but the 
Provinces as they are are entirely out of the question, . The Prov- 
inces must be federated, and the Indian States must be federated. 

Chairman: We will leave out the word “ Governors’ ” and sav 

the Provinces.” 

’Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: That will not satisfy me. Let us sav 

the Federated Provinces of British India ” or “ the Provinces 
-of British India under the new constitution ”■ — something like. that. 

A' Member : I think the word “ Federated ” ought to be there 
instead of the word “ Governors’.” . ■ . , ' 

Chairman : I do not think the word “ Governors’ ”• ought to be 
■there. , , ■ . 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Is it -not too early in the Eeport to put in 
•“ Federated.” Tou deal with that point in paragraph 4. 
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it perfectly clear that no further tariff walls should he raised be^een 
the various States— no further tariffs beyond what already exist. 

R.E. The Maharaja of Bikaner: You mean those States who do 
not have any? 

Mr. Gavin Jones: And those who have — they must not be in- 
creased. 

H.E. The Uahataja of Bikaner: Then I disagree entirely. We 
have the right to raise our tariffs. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : If you do not allow that, then when you create 
your Provincial States you must give them the same rights as the 
other States. 

E.E. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Please do not bring us into 
British Indian affairs. May I make that point clearly? You are 
asking us to do something which we cannot possibly agree to. We 
have the right, those of us who have Customs duties, to put on 
whatever tariff we like, I hope not arbitrarily, but with due regard 
to our trade. That is a power we are not going to surrender. 
British India is for you. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: May I make the suggestion that this discus- 
sion should now be postponed? 

Chairman: I think so. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: Several important members of our Commit- 
tee are not here. 

H.H. The Mahai^aja of Bikaner: If there is to be any enquiry, 
and whatever may be the proposal exactly which is in view, which 
I should like to understand later on more clearly, if there is to be 
any change on the part of States that now levy Customs duty, or 
any delegation of authority in regard to inland Customs or maritime 
Customs, I do not want it to be a result necessarily arising from 
whatever the findings of the proposed Committee or proposed enquiiy 
suggested by Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra may be; it must be a 
matter of negotiation and free and willing. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: I have already made it clear that any subject 
which should be added to the Pederal list should form the subject of 
a separate convention. I think I mentioned that to you yesterday. 
But once the Federal Government comes into existence, in which 
Your Highnesses would be equally interested, it would be a func- 
tion of that Government to start the enquiiy. It .does not follow 
that even that Government would be bound by the economic opinions 
of the Oonimittee. Ho Government,, so far as I am aware, has 
ever permitted itself to be bound by economic recommendations. 

E.E. The Maharaja of Bikaner: The only point is,. as I said, 
that with regard to' subjects we have delegated to the Federal body, 
any recommendations of any Committee will not be binding on the 
- estates unless it is by negotiation and free consent. 

(The suh-CoThmittee 'adjourned at 3.50 p.m.) 
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matter of fact, tlioiigli tlie administration lias teen fixed tliere it is 
responsible to tbe Central Government. Tliere is no Province, and 
tliere is no part of India, wbicb the Central Government directly 
administers. That is the whole mistake. The Central Government 
has no administrative machinery. It has a controlling and super- 
vising machinery. 

Mr. Jinnah : May I make a suggestion, namely, to leave out 
t;his clause and to say “3. The component elements of the Pedera- 
■tion should be on the one hand, {a) the Federated Provinces of 
British India.” If you have that I do not see why it is necessary 
rto have {ii) at all. When you have decided upon the Provinces, 
fihey would be federated, and they would form the component parts. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm: In addition there would be within the 
nmbit of the activities of the Federation other areas. 

Mr. Jinnah : They will be provided for. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : “ Provincial areas of British India now 
.directly administered by the Central • Indian Government” will 
introduce very great complications, both legal and administrative. 

Sir Muhammad Shaji: The word “ Governors’ ” having been 
■struck out it leaves it to read “ Federated Provinces of British 
India.”' 

Chairman: I agree with what Sir Tej says, but I think, as a 
matter merely of correct drafting, we cannot say “ Federated ” 
"because by the hypothesis at the moment they are not federated. 
;Shall we say “ federating ” ? 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Yes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Federating ” will be more accurate. 

.4 Member : I prefer the word “ Federated.” 

Chairman : We cannot say that because it is not a fact. 

Mr. Jinnah: “ The component elements of the Federation 
.-should be on the one hand what? — Provinces which are federated. 
Until they are federated they cannot be component elements. But 
I do not mind whether you say ” federating ” or “ federated.” 

Chairman : We can all agree on “ federating ” and cannot we 
•jnit that? 

Mr. Jinnah : Yes. 

Chairman: We can cross out “ (n) ” altogether. 

Sir Tej' Bahadur Saprit : Yes; that meets my point; “ (m) ” 
•goes out. 

Mr. Jinnah : Yes, “ {ii) ” goes out. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi: and “ (&),” after the words “ on the 
•other hand,” the words “ such of the Indian States as agree to enter 
Tthe Federation.” 

Chairman: Certainly. 
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Chaiman: It is explained afterwards in paragrapli 4. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: This says “ component elements of 
Federation.” “ Federation ” is already there, and it should be- 
“ Provinces of British India ” and so forth. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Safru: No. My point is this. If you have- 
the word “ Provinces ” without the word “ Federated ” then it 
means that each single Province may federate ; and in principle I 
am absolutely opposed to that. The Provinces have to be federated 
if my friends want them, fi’om their point of view, to be sovereign 
Provinces; otherwise they defeat their own object. 

Chairman : I think you will find it is provided for when we come 
to paragraph 4. I quite see Sir Tej's point. I am not for a 
moment saying that I disagree with him. When he comes to para- 
graph 4 I think he will find that what he wishes is provided for. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sa'prii : Then I will reserve my opinion in 
regard to this matter. If I am satisfied that paragraph 4 brings out 
that idea, I will agree; otherwise I cannot agree. 

Chairman : Thank you. “ The Pi’ovinces of British India, and 
the Provincial areas of British India now directly administered by 
the Central Indian Government,” ^ 

Sir B. N. Mitra: “ Provincial areas of British India now 
directly administered by the Central Indian Government.” Does- 
that assume that any such area as the Andaman Isles or Baluchistan 
will become component elements of the Federation? This is a point 
to which I referred on a previous occasion, namely, that some of 
these areas will, for the moment, have to be treated like territories,, 
and provision made for their reaching full stature later on. 

Chairvian : Let me look it up. There is Delhi. There is Ajmer,. 
2,711 square miles; population, 495,271. There is British Balu- 
chistan, 54,228 square miles; population, 420,000. Then there are- 
Coorg, the Andamans, and Nicobars. What are the words you sug- 
gest, Sir Bhupendra? Would a'-ou like to put in the words “ Delhi,. 
Ajmer? ” 

Sir B. N. Mitra: “ The Federating Provinces of British India.” 
Those will come in the first federation. That may also meet Sir" 
Tej’s point; and there should be a provision, exactly as in clause' 
(6) for the other areas. In time to come Baluchistan may become a- 
full unit of the Federation. • . 

Chairman : Shall we say “ such provincial areas of British India 
now directly administered by the Central Indian Government as ma-y 
be agreed upon.” Is that all right, Sir Tej ? 

Fopru.- I am afraid that will not cover it. The- 
^11 administered ” introduce to my mind a great legal 

mmculty. You have a small Province, or a city by itself, like- 
e 1 , administered by the Chief Commissioner. Similarly, you- 
which is administered by the Chief Commissioner, 
■imilarly, you have a very big province near the North-Western 
^ !• rentier which is administered by the Chief Commissioner. As i 
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Chairman I think it is. 

Sir C. P. Ramasivami Aiyar : All that could happen is that this 
would be subject to provisions which would appear later on as to the 
way in which those States can operate in the Federation. 

Chairman ; Yes. I always foresaw that this trouble would come ; 
we ought to have had referred to this Committee at the very begin- 
ning 4 and 5 ; but we have not and it is no use grumbling. That 
would all be cleared up if we were reporting on 4 and 5. I follow 
your point, Mr. Sastri, and I entirely agree with you ; but, merely 
as a matter of drafting, I think this expresses what you and I both 
mean. If you like to put forward a note and tell me what it is, 
we will do it now. 

Sir T ej Bahadur Sapru : I think, from the drafting and legal 
point of view, the thing as it stands is quite all right; what Mr. 
Sastri is thinldng of really relates to the question of franchise or 
representation of States. 

Chairman : When we come to 4 I think Mr. Sastri’s point is 
taken up. 

Sir T ej Bahadur Sapru : But originally each individual State 
will enter into the Federation; you cannot dispense with its right 
as long as it is a separate entity. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : Both are component parts ; whether they 
are there individually or in groups, they are component elements of 
the Federation, That definition I think can be made later on. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : That can be explained later on under 
the rules or regulations. 

Chairman : Quite right, it will be. Let me explain, because I 
want nobody to go away from this meeting dissatisfied or not satis- 
fied that we have done the right thing, and I would rather wait a 
minute or two just to get Mr. Sastri to come along with us; he 
does not quite see it yet. You see, Mr. Sastri, the position is this 
at the present moment if I remember rightly; I must be corrected 
if I am wrong. There are 108 what I call treaty States whose i-ulers 
are raemljers in their own right in the Chamber of Princes. There 
are 12T States who are represented by 12 members. Then there are 
about 327 other States. Yow the position is this with regard to 
your point: Any State which wanted to come into the Federation 
would have to make its agreement. It might have its own treaty; 
it might want to make its own conditions. It may want to say: 
Now before I come in, what about this clause in my treaty? So 
each State is, so to speak, a unit; but it may well be that there are 
some States which are so small that although they formed units they 
would not each be entitled to a representative. Although the 108 
treaty States, as I call them, have a representative each, there are 
127 States which only have 12 representatives between them. Bitt 
all those 127 States are, so to speak, members or units themselves, 
although for representative purposes they only have 12 members. 

H.K, The Maharaja of Bihaner : That is what I was trying to 
explain. 
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Sir Muhammad Shafi On tlie one hand “ (a),” and on the other 
hand “ such of the Indian States ” 

Chairman: You are quite right. 

'Mr. Sastri: “ vSuch of the Indian States or groups of States.”. 

Chairman: Yes. It is pointed out to me with regard to that^ 
and I think it is right, that each State, even the smallest State, 
which comes in, will he a federating unit; hut some of those small 
units will have to join together in a group to come in for repre- 
sentation. You are quite right, Mr. Sastri, hut that is the way to 
express it. Each State will he a federating unit, hut some of the 
federating units being so small they will have to he put into a group 
to make the unit. Do not misunderstand me; there is no catch in 
it; we only want to get the right thing. 

H.II. The Maharaja of Bihaner : That is right, Mr. Sastri; 
what will happen is that some of the States will for purpose of 
voting comprise a unit ; hut originally a State will have to agree to 
come in before it is grouped in a unit. 

Chairman: Yes, that is quite right. 

Mr, Sastri: "What you mean, Sir, is that the words “ as agree 
to enter the Eederation ” imply that each individual State, whether 
entering a group or not, will have to agree separately. 

Chairman: Yes, that is right; that is the object. 

Mr. Sastri : Then which does the federation recognise as a com- 
ponent element? 

II. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: May I remind you that that 
will depend upon the number of seats available. 

Mr. Sastri : Ho ; my point is as to the component elements of the 
federation. 

Sir Sam^iel lloare : I should have thought myself each State is 
a unit, but you among yourselves will make such arrangements aa 
rmu think fit. 

II. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : But originally what will it be?' 
There may be a vote between four States. 

Mr. Sastri : The Executive of the Eederation will not recognise 
each individual State within a group; it will only recognise the 
group. 

Chairman : Yes, that is quite right. 

H.II. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Yes, but first vou must get the- 
consent of each Slate, because they have got treaties. 

d/r. Sastri: That ought to be explained in a note; what we- 
siiould say here is “ individual States or groups of States.” You 
can explain that in a note if you please. 

Chairman : Give us an idea, Mr. Sastri, what the note should 
bo. i quite follow your point. 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru : I think from a legal point of view the 
draft as it stands is quite right. 
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Wliat is the best way to group those States? I have looked pretty 
carefully at the map of India and I know it pretty well now. You 
might say : Out of the 150 States, owing to geographical difficulties, 
it may he necessary to say that 17 States in one particular area 
shall have one representative; and it may he necessary to state, 
owing to geographical considerations, that in another area you will 
have to have 3 States grouped together with a representative; and 
so on. Recollect one thing, my friends; nothing in this world is. 
peidect, and you will never he able to get a perfect solution and a 
perfect scheme till you get to the next world, which I hope will be a 
long time. But we are doing the best rve can. These points of 
Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Sastri are very important points. Forgive me 
for putting both together for the moment. 

Mt. Jayakar : I am onlj* pointing out that it must not seem 
as if we are creating a conflict between our statement here and a 
statement we may have to make later on to group these units 
together. 

Chairman: Yes, certainly, that is the point. 

Sir Svltan Ahmed: I thought the word “ elements ” was deliber- 
ately used instead of units. Every State is an element but a unit 
is another matter. How can you say. the Indian States are not 
elements ? 

Mr. Sastri: Now supposing we decide on 15 States to form a 
group for voting purposes within the Federation, and they all lie 
together within a . certain geographical area ; but of these 15 States 
only 5 treat with us at all, the remaining ten being indifferent to 
the idea of Federation and not coming in for 15 or 20 j^ears; are 
we going to give to these 5 States the representation that we had 
previously determined upon, or are we going to tell them: You 
may come in now, but for a vote to mature in your favour please 
wait until the remaining 10 come in? We have got to make agree- 
ments with each individual State. 

Chairman : May I say this : You are perfectly right, Mr. Sastri. 
There again that comes under 4. Now forgive me saying a thing 
which I want to say for the last time. 4 and 5 unfortunately are 
not yet referred to us ; whether they ever will be referred to us I do. 
not know. I do not mind telling you that at the present moment T 
personally have drawn up a scheme for 4 and 5, but it is no use- 
discussing that now because to do so would be a waste of your time. 
That is one of the very awlrsvard questions which I have alreadjr 
be{jii debating. There are all sorts of ways of doing it. We are not 
on that for the moment and I do not want to waste your time ; but 
I will tell you one very awkward way of doing it is this : it is one 
of the ways I have put down and I shall have to get a map to 
explain this. 

Mr. Sastri: If we said a group of States, the advantage would 
be that we should not be compelled to treat with each State but 
should require these States within the groups previously to arrange- 
among themselves, and come together into the Federation upon such 
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Chairman: I think, Mr. Sastri, if you will kindly let it stand, 
it means what you and I certainly hoth intend it to mean. If it 
turns out later that it is wrong, we will safeguard your point. I 
think you may take that assurance from me. It is not a point of 
principle. I think it is all right. 

Mr. Sastri : It may he so. 

Diioan Bahadur Mudaliyar : The difficulty is this : at the time 
they enter the Federation each State, however small, comes in as a 
unit ; but later, when the Federation is functioning we may have to 
recognise the existence of units of Federation. Supposing, for 
instance, the question of the decision of the federated body to take 
in a unit is under consideration, and you are going to decide accord- 
ing to the wishes of the units of the Federation, what then will be 
those units which will have to agree to taking in a new unit? 

Chairman : When we come to question 4 that will be cleared up. 

Mr. Jayakar: The difficulty I feel is this: We begin with the 
^sentence “ the component elements of the Federation should be on 

the one hand {a) and (fe) on the other hand such of the 

Indian States as agree to enter the Federation.” Supposing a_ small 
:State agrees to enter the Federation, it becomes a unit within the 
meaning of clause 3. Having accepted that as a unit, how can you 
■deprive that unit of its power by putting it into a group which as 
a group enjoys that power? 

Chairman: This is the way we shall do that; 1 worked it out 
but it has not been referred to the Committee. When we come to 4 
.and 5, dealing with the number of members composing the Federal 
Legislature, then we should say : How many States are entitled to 
this right? I am putting this merely for the sake of argument; 
these are not actual numbers. Supposing for the sake of argument 
we first of all decided that the Princes as a whole were to have 50 
representatives. The next thing we should have to decide would be 
how those 50 representatives should be distributed. The difficulty 
I feel about this is that if I say anything people think: Well, he 
has made up his mind. I have not; all I am doing is putting an 
illustration. We might then say with regard to the 50 : How we 
must consider the units of the Princes. Say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, there are 170 States which have determined to come in. 

hat is the problem? The problem is a simple one, though the 
■solution is difficult. The problem is : How are you going to divide 
the 50 representatives whom you have determined are the numbers 
to be allowed to the States to come in, amongst the 170 who are 
•coming in? Then you would nay : Hyderabad is a very big unit. 

(I am only saying this for the sake of argument; please do not mis- 
understand me.) We think on the whole Hyderabad ought to have 
3 lepiesentatives. Then we come to Kashmir. Comparisons are • 
odious, so we will say Kashmir ought to have 3, and so on. How 
we come to a lot of these smaller States and we find we have got 
- 1 'o representatives for 150 States. It is perfectly true there are 
loO units. Then we should have to consider this sort of question : 
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Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : Tes. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : “ Suck Indian States or groups 
of States as may enter tke Federation ” ? 

Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: Yes. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I -want to make it clear tkat 
States "will kave to give tkeir individual agreement and it may be 
necessary to group some of tkem. I wisk also to point out tkat 
wken tke numbers are settled, tke States would settle tkat in con- 
sultation witk tke Viceroy. 

Ghairman : Yes. 

Mr. Sastri: You cannot sacrifice tke rigkt of a State to say 
wketker it will come in or not. 

^ Ghairman: We are very muck obliged to Mr. Sastri. Tkat 
settles tkat point. 

Mr. Jinnah : Wkat does “ Provision skould be made for tke 
subsequent adkesion ” mean? 

Sir Muhammad Shafi: Subsequent entiy from time to time. 

Ghairman: Entry from time to time. We will put “ entry ” 
if you tkink it is a better word. 

Mr. Jinnah : I do not ; I only want to tmderstand. 

Ghairman: Are you familiar witk wkat is Iniown as an accession 
clause in a treaty? 

Mr. Jinnah: Yes. 

Chairman : Tke position is tkis. I will explain it, if I may, as 
skortly as I can. Suppose for example, tke United Kingdom makes 
a treaty witk France. We put in the treaty tkat tke llepublic of 
France makes a commercial treaty witk tke United Kingdom for 
certain purposes, and then we put in what is called an accession 
clause, which gives tke rigkt to any Dominion to come in when it 
likes, and tke technical expression is tkat they adhere. Tke word 
adkesion means tkat provision skould be made for tke coming in of 
suck further States as agree to come in, but by all means put 
“ entry ” if tke word is better understood. I am inclined to agree 
witk Mr. Jinnak tkat “ entry ” is better. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: Instead of “ adkesion ” we might put 
“ admission ’k 

Sir Samuel Hoare : “ Admission ” implies a new", line of thought. 

Ghairman: Let ns put “ entry ”. 

Mr. Jinnah: Yes, let us put “ entry it is a word which will 
be understood by everybody. 

Chairman: I quite agree. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Skould we provide for tke entry as units in tke 
Federation of territories in wkat is now British India, suck as 
British Baluchistan? 

bir Muhammad Shaft : I do not tkink tkat arises here. 
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agreement as may be necessary. Otlierwise we should be obliged 
to go canvassing, which would be a very difficult thing. I do not 
see any harm in recognising a group of States for F ederal purposes ; 
why not cast on the individual States which are small an obligation 
to come together beforehand? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Will not the grouping of the States for the 
purpose of representation be settled after we know what States are 
ooming in ? 

Mr. Sastri: Tes, but supposing a little State in Kathiawar comes 
in and the other States do not. 

Sir Samuel Hdare : My Lord Chancellor, I think I should have 
preferred to have left it exactly as it is. If, on the other hand, 
Mr. Sastri wants a footnote, it would be perfectly possible to put in 
some such footnote as this; “ The method of representation on the 
Federal bodies must be considered when questions 4 and 5 are dis- 
cussed.” That saves your position, Mr. Sastri. 

Chairman: Will that meet you, Mr. Sastri? 

Sir Samuel Hoare : I do not think it does completely meet all the 
reactions of what you have said, but I think it saves your general 
position. 

Mr. Jinnah : I thought when we were discussing this matter it 
was understood all along that when we talked of “ Indian States ” 
we meant Indian States or group, either individually or in groups. 
If that is so, why should we not say “ Indian States or groups ” 
here. I quite agree that provision must be made in the Federal 
structure for the admission in the future of those who do not come 
in at once; I do not see why we should not make it clear by saying : 
■“ On the other hand, Indian States or groups ’L 

Mr. Sastri: It is perhaps wise to say what the groups will be 
’later on, after we have made very careful inquiries ; but at present 
I think it is wise to take power to group them before they come in. 

■Sir Muhammad Shafi : If we say ‘ ‘ such of the Indian States or 
groups of States as agree ”, that would simplify matters. 

Chairman : If you wish to do so you can put in something, as 
Mr. Sastri says, in the form of a note ; but I want to do it now ; it 
must be done this morning. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar .- I suggest the words ; “ such Indian 
States or groups of States as may enter the Federation ”. I think 
the word “ agree ” should be omitted because you may not agree 
that each State should enter the Federation. 

Chairman : Tes; that will I think meet Mr'.. Sastri. 

Aiyar : I suggest the words “ such of the 
Indian States or groups of States as may enter the Federation ”, or 

as enter the Federation ”. That overcomes the difficulty of a 
very small State agreeing to enter the Federation but not being 
given representation. 

Chairman : Then those are the words agreed to? ' - 
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going io object to every comma and every word I am afraid we 
shall never get to the end of our work. I think you will find this 
is all right. I will read it out again; “ So far as British India 
is concerned, the federating organism will be neither the Govern- 
ment of British India as it exists at present ” — ^that is quite true — 
" nor autonomous Provinces released from the central tie That 
again is quite true. 

Mr. Jinnah: Should not we say “ released from the central tie 
in certain matters ”? 

Chairman: We need not put in every word, need we? 

Mr. Jinnah : It conveys a very different idea. 

Mr. Sastri : We are onlj' saying what it will not be, not what 
it will be. 

Chairman: I have already pointed out to you that when we 
come to deal with the Central Executive it may possibly be neces- 
sary to alter the verbiage a little, but as soon as one gentleman 
wants to alter one word, quite rightly it induces another gentleman 
to alter another word. I think we have really got it watertight. 

Sir Miihammad Shafi : Yisualise the position as it will be when 
the All-India Eederation has been concluded. That is to say, all 
the Indian States, either individually or in groups as the case may 
be, have come into the Eederation, and ail the Provinces are also 
in the Eederation. If you leave the language as it is now what 
their Highnesses are objecting to will be exactly the position which 
will arise. 

Chairman : I do not agree with that, I am afraid. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii: I do not Imow that Their Highnesses 
•do object. 

Chairman: Let Their Highnesses object if they want to; but 
they do not want to object. 

Mr. Jinnah: Let us be quite accurate at least, if nothing else. 
I can understand what is at the back of the minds of some members 
here, namelj’- that it may be in some respects uniformity so far 
as British India is concerned may have to be dealt with. Then 
let us say this: “nor autonomous Provinces released in some 
respects from the central tie 

Chairman : The word “ released ” will support either of your 
theories when we come to deal with the question. They may be 
wholly released or they may be partly released, but, whether it is 
one or the other, you need not put in the adverb at present. Do 
not let us put in “ wholly released ” or “ released to a certain 
extent let us simply say “ released ”, and then if you want a 
q^ualifying adverb later, well and good. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saimi: The important word is the word 
“ autonomous ”. 

Chairman : I have said what I wanted to say about “ released.” 
It does not commit you to either view at present. I have pointed 
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Chairman: We will say “Provision should be made for the 
subsequent entry ”, not “ for the subsequent adhesion 

Mr. Jinnah: Yes, “ from time to time of such further States ” 
and so on; it will be “of such further States or groups of States 

Mr. Jayakar: I am not sure whether the word “ federating ” 
meets the point I have in mind, but I do not want to hold things 
up; let us pass on. 

Chairman: Thank you very much (reading paragraph 4 of the 
draft) . 

“ So far as British India is concerned, the federating organ- 
ism will be neither the Government of British India as it exists 
at present, nor autonomous Provinces released from the central 
tie 

Sir 31. Shaft: May we stop there for a moment? I venture to 
suggest that this sentence should be omitted altogether. The com- 
ponent elements of the Federation have alreadj’- been fully specified 
in paragraph 3. Here you are dealing with the process of federation 
only, and it is not necessary to have this opening sentence at all. 
Moreover, this opening sentence as it stands seems to me to be in 
contradiction with paragraph -3, so I think it should be omitted, 
and we should begin “ The process of federation will involve the 
creation of a new State which will derive its powers . ... ” and 
so on. You are dealing with the process here. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer : I am afraid I cannot accept 
that suggestion. In 3 and 4, taken together, the idea must be 
brought out that when the Provinces enter they do so while preser- 
ving certain elements which at present exist in British India. It 
must be made clear that each Province is not occupying the same 
position in the Federation as an Indian State. That should be 
made clear in paras. 3 and 4, taken together. What the form of 
making it clear may be is another question, but some of us 
strongly hold the view that it must be made clear from the begin- 
ning that the position of the Provinces in this matter, especially 
having regard to the very small list of subjects for which federa- 
tion is accepted, is wholly different from and fundamentally distinct 
from that of the States. 

3Ir. J ayakar : I wish to support that, and that is why I have 
made my suggestion on the previous paragraph, the point being 
that the Provinces will probably federate on a much stricter basis 
than will the States. It is quite clear that so long as we are not 
able to have a list of Federal subjects which will include all the 
present Central subjects we must have a margin of subjects which 
will be outside both the federal and the provincial groups, and for 
which British India will have to act as a unit. That is the diffi- 
ralty with regard to the expression “ federating Provinces 
That does not bring out the idea, but I do not wish to be obstruc- 
tive. If, however, .it is proposed to leave out these words in 
paragraph 4 — 

1 - ; That does create a difficulty. I think we had better 

. 'eep these words in. Sir Muhammad. May I say that if we are 
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Sir Samuel Hoare : Lord Oliancellor, -we Lave not discussed that 
question, and I should have thought we ought to have left it open 
at this stage. I said — as indeed you said — ^that I did not contem- 
plate anything in the nature of an official hloc with a hig voting 
power; hut I wish to keep my mind quite open as to whether the 
representatives of the Crown should he voting Members of the 
Chamher, or should come in merely as Ministers to discuss questions 
affecting their interests. This sentence here leaves the issue open, 
and I should have thought that at this stage we must certainly 
leave it open. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : May I explain a little further so that 
Sir Samuel Hoare may appreciate my point of view. Supposing 
that the Army is a reserved subject. I presume the Army will be 
administered by the Minister appointed by the Viceroy. Speaking 
for myself, I should not object to that Minister coming in and 
exercising the privilege of a Member, but what I would object to 
is your sending in a bloc of ten or fifteen officials. 

Chairman: This sentence is simply to preserve the point in all 
your interests. It does not prejudge it. All it does is to preserve 
it. Look at it for a moment; “ So long as there are any reserved 
subjects it will be necessary for the Crown to be represented in both 
Chambers.” It does not say whether the Crown will be represent- 
ed by people who merely come there for discussion. It does not 
say that the Crown will be represented by people who come there 
with the power to vote. It does not say that the Crown will be 
represented by such a large number of people that it will be an 
official bloc — ^which I will fight against till I am finished; I will 
not have it. All it does say is that the Crown must be, somehow 
or other, represented, and when we come to the question of the 
Lederal Executive that is one of the points we have got to clear 
up. 

3Ir. JayaJcar: Does it leave the question open as to whether 
there will be any reserved subject at all? If so, may I suggest 
that the phraseology be slightly altered — “ If and so long as there 
are any reserved subjects.” 

Chairman: I will accept that. 

Paragrafh 8. 

Chairman (reading from paragraph 8) ; “ It is of the essence 
of a Eederal Constitution that the enactments of the Federal 
Legislature acting within its legal scope should have full force and 
effect throughout all units comprised in the Federation.” 

The next thing is put in for the sake of the Princes: “ But 
as the States naturally attach importance to the legislative powers 
which they at present possess, it may be reasonable to include a 
provision (ample precedent for which can be found in other Consti- 
tutions) whereby, if any State so desires, some formal action on the 
part of the State Authority should precede the coming into opera- 
tion of a Federal Law. It was suggested on behalf of the States 
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out tliat it may be necessary -wlien yve come to discuss tbe Central 
Esecutire to qualify that u'ord adverbially,' Ijut at tbe present 
moment tbe word “ released ” meets botb your views. 

Paragrafh 6. 

Chairman (reading from paragraph 6): “ So long as there are. 
any reserved subjects it will be necessary for tbe Crown to be 
represented in both Chambers.^’ 

Sir Tej Bahadtir Sapru: May I ask one question. What is 
exactly intended to be implied by tbe sentence — “ So long as there 
are any reserved subjects it will be necessary for tbe Crown to be 
represented in botb Chambers ”? 

Chairman : What is meant by that sentence is this. ' It is a 
little complicated, and I bad better go rather slowly.^ Supposing 
tbe Army is put down as a reserved subject. In my view the mere 
fact that it is a reserved subject ought not to have this effect: that 
ail discretion on tbe Army is entirely withdrawn from tbe Legis- 
lature. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapr^i: I welcome that. 

Chairman: Let me finish, if I may. That is tbe present posi- 
tion. Therefore I want to guard, in tbe interests of India, against 
any suggestion here and now that that would be so. It may -well 
be that when you come to discuss tbe Army in tbe Federal .Legis- 
lature, it being a partly reserved subject, you will want some official, 
information with regard to it, and it then may be, and probably 
will be necessary to have some officials there in order that they 
may tell you what tbe position of affairs is. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I quite appreciate that position, and 
I understand thoroughly that if there are to be certain reserved 
subjects there must be some arrangement for tbe representation of 
those subjects in tbe Assembly. 

Chairman :Tbat is all that is meant. 

Sir Tej Bahadxir Sapru : But there are two ways, one of which 
is followed in certain constitutions, namely, that it is open to 
Ministers to send any official they like to explain any particular 
matter about the Army. Another is that the representation will 
be by full fledged Official Members. In other words, if you have 
full fledged official Members you again create an official bloc. I 
have no objection at all to what Tour Lordship said just now; all 
I want to be quite clear about is whether it is intended to keep 
an official bloc. 

Chairman: No. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprti,: Then I take it that what is in Tour 
Lordship’s mind really is that it shall be open to the Governor- 
General to send any officials he likes to explain things. But will 
those members exercise the full privilege of voting and of taking 
■^art in the discussion? 
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Sir Frabliasliankar Pattani: I am in Customs union witli tlie 
Government. Tliej’- pass tlie tariff; tliey send it on to us, and •we 
automatically apply it as our o-wn legislation. We adopt it. We 
have no choice hut to adopt it. The whole thing is working 
on the principles established in British India. Whenever a law 
with regard to any federal suhiect is passed, and the States adopt 
it as their o-wn legislation and work on the same system, would 
there he any objection to that? 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: At present there is no Tederal Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Prabhashankar Pattani: It is a question of legislation. It 
is a union regarding legislation. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sagru: It is not union; it is federation. 
There is a world of difference from a constitutional point of view 
between Federation and Union. If there is going to be a real 
genuine Federation, then it will be the Federal Legislature which 
will pass the law which will be operative both in British India 
and in the States; and you cannot then say “ we shall, as a matter 
of courtesy, pass the same legislation.” That is not federation at 
all. 

Sir Mirza Ismail: I only wish to say that I quite agree with 
Sir Tej vSapru in Avhat he has said about this kind of legislation. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : My Lord Chancellor, I agree generally with 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s object. We are very anxious to make 
it a real Federation and to avoid as far as we can any possibility 
of the States not accepting Federal Legislation. Holding that 
view, I was wondering whether it would have been better to have 
left out the two lines at the end : “We recommend accordingly the 
adoption of machinery devised on. these lines,” and to have put 
in its place some quite non-committal sentence such as this : 
“ Questions of this kind must be considered in detail at the further 
stages of the negotiations which must precede the creation of a 
Federal Government.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail : I should omit the paragraph altogether. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I quite agree that there should 
be Class A and Class B ; that is my own personal opinion. 

Mr. Jayakar : Is what His Highness called Class B included 
■or not included in the subjects in our Federal list? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : It is not included. 

Mr. J ayakar : Will they all be Class A ? 

Mr. Sastri: They will all be Class A. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: We might look into that; I 
•agree to the principle of A and B. 

Chairman: Subject to what you say, we have now got agree- 
ment to a very great extent, and if it is all Class A the Princes 
•do not object. I do not say it is, but it may be all Class A. Let 
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that to meet the possibility of an accidental failure so to re-enact 
or proclaim the enactment (wilful neglect being a contingency 
which need not be contemplated) provision might be made for the 
automatic application of the law after the expiration of a fixed 
period.” 

Down to there it is the suggestion of the States. The next 
thing is the one you have got to consider: “We recommend 
accordingly the adoption of machinery devised on these lines.” 
What do you say about that? 

Mr. Sastri : I move that the sentences put in to bring in the . 
point of view of the States be deleted. They seem to me to render 
the preceding sentence nugatory. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Is not there aniple precedent 
to be found in other Constitutions? 

Mr. Sastri: lilot with reference to the whole series of matters- 
embraced in Federation, but with reference to a certain class. 
That was pointed out very clearly by speakers bn this side. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Safni: I understand Their Highnesses’ posi- 
tion to be this — and I want to be corrected if I am wrong — that in 
regard to a certain class of Legislation they would like to continue- 
the power which they enjoy as Heads of their States to pass legisla- 
tion of that character in their own States, and further that if they 
failed to do so then any legislation to that effect might be passed 
in the Federal Legislature. But I did not understand Their High- 
nesses’ position to be that in matters like Customs Tariffs or Rail- 
way Legislation, or things of that kind, the legislation which will' 
be passed by the Federal Legislature will not automatically apply 
to their States, and that it will have to be supplemented by some- 
other act; and, if Their Highnesses mean that, then I would ask 
Their Highnesses, in the interests of the Federation which they 
have at heart, to revise their view on this matter, because it will 
expose the whole thing to very serious criticism. I understood’. 
Their Highnesses’ position to be that in regard to certain legis- 
lation which may be passed by British India, “ We reserve our- 
selves the liberty of passing similar legislation ” ; but with regard*, 
to the other legislation of an All-India character, such as Customs- 
and Railways and Post Office, I beg them to consider whether the- 
whole fabric will not be destroj'^ed bj'- their insisting on passing- 
legislation. We will be exposing ourselves to very serious criticism- 
ill British India, and among constitutional lawyers, and there- 
will be very serious conflict and friction. I can quite understand 
Their Highnesses’ position that in regard to legislation which I 
will describe as Class B, they will have themselves the power of 
pacing legislation, but in regard to Class A legislation, in which 
I include All-India subjects, such as Customs and Railways, the- 
matter is different. Otherwise there is no such thing as federation 
in regard to policy and legislation. I beg Their Highnesses to- 
reconsider the position, as it will materiallv affect our whole, atti- 
tude towards this federation idea. 
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Sir Prahliashanhar Pattani: I am in Customs union with the 
Government. Thej^ pass the tariff; they send it -on to us, and we 
automatically apply it as our own legislation. We adopt it. We 
have no choice but to adopt it. The whole thing is working 
on the principles established in British India. Whenever a law 
with regard to any federal subject is passed, and the States adopt 
it as their own legislation and work on the same system, would 
there be any objection to that? 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: At present there is no Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Prabhashanlmr Pattani: It is a question of legislation. It 
is a union regarding legislation. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sagru: It is not union; it is federation. 
There is a world of difference from a constitutional point of view 
between Federation and Union. If there is going to be a real 
genuine Federation, then it will be the Federal Legislature which 
will pass the law which will be operative both in British India 
and in the States; and you cannot then say “ we shall, as a matter 
of courtesy, pass the same legislation.” That is not federation at 
all. 

Sir Mirza Ismail: I only wish to say that I quite agree with 
Sir Tej Sapru in what he has said about this kind of legislation. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : My Lord Chancellor, I agree generally with 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s object. We are very anxious to make 
it a real Federation and to avoid as far as we can any possibility 
of the States not accepting Federal Legislation. Holding that 
view, I was wondering whether it would have been better to have 
left oiit the two lines at the end : "We recommend accordingly the 
adoption of machinery devised on. these lines,” and to have put 
in its place some quite non-committal sentence such as this : 
“ Questions of this kind must be considered in detail at the further 
stages of the negotiations which must precede the creation of a 
Federal Government.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail: I should omit the paragraph altogether. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I quite agree that there should 
be Class A and Class B ; that is my own personal opinion. 

Mr. Jayakar: Is what His Highness called Class B included 
•or not included in the subjects in our Federal list? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: It is not included. 

Mr. Jayakar: Will they all be Class A? 

Mr. Sastri : They will all be Class A. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner; We might look into that; I 
■agree to the principle of A and B. 

Chairman: Subject to what you say, we have now got agree- 
ment to a very great extent, and if it is all Class A the Princes 
•do not object. I do not say it is, but it may be all Class A. Let 
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us for tlie moment leave this out. If Tve find that something has 
got to he done, let us come hack to it later. Just for the moment 
I think vre are agreed to leave it out. 

U.H. The Naioah of Bhopal: May I make one point clear about 
this Legislation. I want to know if the States would be free to 
legislate as regards Lederal' subjects for local purposes as long as 
such local legislation does not in any manner override or adversely 
affect the Federal law. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : If I may say so, the answer to that 
would be that so long as you pass legislation which is not inconsis- 
tent with the Federal legislation, you are at liberty to do so. 

Chairman : That is so. 

H.H. The Nawab of Bhopal : Cases may occur in which we may 
want to do that. 

Chairman: You are masters of any legislation which does not 
conflict with the Federal legislation. 

H.H. The Naioah of Bhopal: Which does not in any manner 
override or affect adversely. 

Chairman: Well, whatever the words are. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Shall we leave it at Class A 
and Class B? 

Chairman: Yes. “ But as the States ” down to the end, is left 
out. 

Paragraph 9. 

Chairman (reading paragraph 9 of draft) : “ Provision should 
be made for additions from time to time to the list of Federal 
subjects, but only after agreement in respect of each such subject 
between the Federal authority and the component units of the 
Federation.” 

Mr. Sastri: Tfow, Sir, there is a point I wish to raise about 
this. The meaning of this is not clear to me. Does it mean that 
there should be an agreement arrived at apart from the usual 
procedure of previous consultation and legislation? That is to say, 
supposing the Federal authority has legislated in respect of certain 
matters, would it afterwards require a separate agreement with each 
State? 

Chairman: No; it is additions; there will be a list containing 
27 things. Later on, as I hope will happen, you will have 28, 29, 
and 30. All this says is that provision must be made for that. 

3{r. Sastri : When we add 28, would it not be the usual proce- 
dure for the Federal authority in which all the States and groups 
of States are represented, to legislate in the usual way, adding 
No. 28 to the list? I am trying to understand this. Or would it 
be necessary that the Federal authority should treat with each 
individual State thereafter? 

Chairman: Yes. 
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Mr. Smtri: It would be exceedingly difficult if that latter 
procedure is prescribed ; and tbat would be tEe meaning of putting 
that specially bere. 

Chairman: It is; tbat is tbe meaning. 

Mr. Sastri: It would be impossible, whenever we wanted a 
new subject added to tbe list, to get tbe individual consent of all 
tbe 500 States or tbe 200 groups of States; tbat would involve 
blocking tbe whole process of this machinery that we are now 
devising. It would be sufficient I think to leave it so tbat tbe 
usual legislative procedure could be adopted. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : It would create a deadlock. Supposing there 
were 20 units representing tbe States, suppose 19 agreed and one 
did not, what would happen? 

3Ir. Sastri: Tbe constitution would be blocked. Tou have said 
bere tbat provision must be made for tbe constitution to develop; 
we shall now in effect be making a provision in tbe contrary 
direction. 

Chairman: I am going to meet all jouv points. I think your 
point will be met if you leave out all tbe words from “ but ’’ down 
to tbe end of tbe introduction. Then it will read, “ Provision 
should be made for additions from time to time to tbe list of 
Federal Subjects,” and we can decide later on bow it is to be 
done. 

3Ir. Sastri: Tery good. It will be done by some constitutional 
procedure. 

Chairman: Yes, provision should be made for some constitu- 
tional procedure ; that means not vi et armis. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : Does not tbat imply tbat residuary power 
is left to tbe Federal Government? 

Chairvian : Ho, it does not raise tbe question. 

Appendix, Item 10. 

Sir ATihar Hydari : With regard to tbe word “ adjustment ” 
which has been used there, I was assured it included adjustment 
on account of sentimental grounds. I myself was doubtful whether 
adjustment did not only include materialistic considerations. 

{The sub-Committee adjourned at 1-35 p.m.) 


Peoceedings of the Ninth Meeting of Sub-Committee Ho. 1 
(Federal Structure) held on Thrusday, 18th December, 
1930, AT 11 A.M. 

Classification of Central and Provincial Subjects. 

Chairman {Mr. Lees Smith): Gentlemen, the Lord Chancellor 
has asked me to explain to you that he has had to go to another 
engagement this morning, and he has put upon me the task of 
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■carrying tlirougli this rather intricate business which he sent out 
last night. I will do my best, and I hope you will help me to 
act properly in his place, Tou will see that since our last meeting, 
this Sub-Committee has been increased and strengthened by the 
addition of two new members. You will remember that in the 
meeting of the whole Committee, it was decided that each of the 
British Delegations should be permitted an extra member, and as 
a result of that resolution the Marquess of Beading is here for the 
Liberal Delegation and Lord Peel is here for the Conservative 
Delegation. I am very certain that they wilj assist this sub-Com- 
mittee, and I am quite certain that they will find that we have 
been, and shall continue to be, more or less a family party. 

Tou had circulated to you rather late last night this document, 
E.T.C. (P(S) ) 3*. which I would like you to have in your hands. 
Tou oxight also to have in your hands the Beport of this sub-Com- 
mittee which was presented to the Committee of the whole Con- 
ference, 

This is a rather intricate document, and I think it will save our 
time later on if j^ou will let me explain why the subjects therein 
mentioned have now got to be put before you. 

The fact is that, although we have dealt with the main body 
of the subjects submitted to us under headings I, 2 and 3, we find 
there are still a number of questions outstanding on which we must 
come to a decision before we can go on to headings 4, 5 and 6. In 
order to explain where we stand at present, I will read to you 
paragraph 12 of our Interim Beport: 

“ The Sub-Committee are strongly of opinion that there 
should be only a single legislature to deal with Federal sub- 
jects ” — (and here are some very important words) — “ and 
with any subjects which cannot at present either be federalised 
or completely provincialised.” 

"We shall have to decide whether in fact there are any such 
subjects; that is to say, whether there are any British India subjects 
which are not Federal subjects, and, if so, what they are. Then 
may I go on: “ Such a legislature will no doubt contain repre- 
sentatives of units of the Federation which will not be concerned 
with some of the subjects with which it deals, but the partial 
acceptance of this anomaly is preferable to the difidculties and 
complications involved in any expedient for completely avoiding 
it, such as the creation of a separate British Indian legislature 
with a separate Executive. How to deal with this anomaly will 
have to be considered at a later stage.” May I remind you of 
what tliat means? It means that we have decided that there shall 
be only one^ legislature with two Houses ; thai. there shall be only 
one Executive, and that in the legislature the Princes shall be 

This documeut, -(rhicli is not reprinted, corresponded with the first 
TOlunm of the Tabular Statement attached to the report of the Joint Sub- 
Oommittec (Appendix I to Second (Report of Feder.al Structure Sub-Com- 
mittee) (pages 2S2— 288). 
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represented, at any rate in tlie Upper House, and perliaps in tlie- 
Lower House — althougli tliat is not decided finally, 

H.Il. The Maharaja of BiJcaner: I tliiulc it was decided. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: It was decided as much, as any tiling else. 

Chairman: Very well, in the Upper House and in the Lower 
House. 

Sir Akhar Hydari: May I qneiy the word, “ decided ”? 

Chairman: It was merely an expression which I happened to^ 
use. It leads to this position : We do not know what provisions- 
will he made yet for British India subjects as distinct from Uederal 
subjects. We have not decided how they are to he dealt with — 
whether it shall he on the in-and-out principle or some other; but 
the point with which we are left is that we may have to make' 
provision for subjects of that Jcind. If you will hear that in mind, 
as the main reason for the discussion on which I am going to ask 
you to enter, and if you will then allow me to go through this paper 
which I have explained and which you ha've before 3mu, I think I 
can perhaps put before j'ou in two or three minutes the points 
which are going to arise. 

Maj' I say that on consideration I think it will be better to take 
heading (h) before heading (a). I will take it in this order: 
heading (&), heading ^a), heading (c); heading {d) is not of great 
importance, and heading (e) we need not discuss at length here- 
I should, however, like to say something upon the points raised in 
heading (h), heading (a) and heading (c). 

Heading (h) arises in this wa\*. It arises inevitably' out of what 
we have done. If jon turn to our Report to the Committee of the 
whole Conference you will find in the Appendix on page 4 the list of 
subjects which we have declared to be Federal. We have taken 
that list from the Devolution Rules, but twelve of the subjects 
included in the Devolution Rules we have not declared to be Federal. 
Those twelve subjects are the subjects contained in the list under 
heading (h) in the paper circulated to you last night. 

Lord Reading : Does it include them all ? 

Chairman: Yes, it includes all the subjects in the Devolution 
Rules which are not in this Schedule to our Report as Federal 
subjects; not the Crown subjects. 

Lord Reading : That is the exception ? 

Chairman: Yes. I should have explained that at our previous 
meetings we have excepted Crown subjects from our discussions- 

Lord Reading : It excepts 1 — 4, which are all Crown subjects. 

Chairman: That leaves us with twelve subjects which prima 
facie, would be the main content of what I would call British India 
subjects. But here there is a question on which we must have 
some general discussion, and, I hope, some decision. It has been 
sugfrested that there may be no need for any British India subjects 
at all; that those which have not been federalised might be provin- 
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cialised, so that this list Tvould fall out, aud if that were so the 
Constitution \rould he a very much simpler one than it -would be 
other-wise. That is a question on -which I -will ask for discussion. 

Mr. Sastri: That -would he going hack on a former decision. 

Chairmmi: I do not think so. I have read the paragraph: 

With any subjects -which cannot he either federalised or com- 
pletely provincialised.” 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: On the last occasion there was 
a fairly full discussion, and opinions were expressed with regard 
to this question of the powers of the Central, Legislature and Gov- 
ernment in matters which might he called Cental as opposed to 
Federal ; and in the Report you will find it is put pretty clearly. 
Paragraph 4 says: “ So far as British India is concerned, the 
federating organisms will he neither the Government of British 
India as it exists at present nor autonomous Provinces released from 
the Central tie.” In the course of the discussion with reference 
lo the insertion of that sentence there was a very thorough argu- 
ment with reference to this matter, and I think the opinion was 
very clearly expressed to the effect that what was envisaged was 
not Provinces and the Federation (as two compartments) hut also 
the Central Government exercising certain powers in respect of 
the Provinces. We wanted to make that clearer, hut we were 
assured hy the Lord Chancellor that the mater was perfectly clear 
as it was. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: On that last sentence we reserved our 
right to discuss the matter when it came up finally, because this is 
somewhat inconsistent with a preceding paragraph in that very 
Report. I think it really does not matter. Let us go straight to 
the point of the subjects which are to he federalised. What is the 
use of inviting attention to general principles? Let us settle the 
question, what subjects are to he federalised and what subjects are 
to he provincialised, and, if any are left which you may call 
Central, what provision during the transitional period should he 
made for the administration and control of those. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: I am perfectly willing to adopt 
that suggestion, hut let it he very clearly understood that I do not 
envisage this as transitional in any sense, because as far as my 
mind can picture the future, there will he a Central Government 
uis-a-vis the Provinces, and I do not wish that the position of some 
of us should not he elucidated at a very early stage. 

Chairman : I would prefer not to carry on this discussion at the 
moment, because I. am coming hack to it. I put it in that way 
because I knew there would he some slight discussion on the prin- 
ciple. 

There will he this list of twelve subjects on which we have to 
conae to some conclusions. Row may I go on to explain what will 
be the subjects raised now on heading (a), and why that heading 
lias been inserted. The suh-Committee will see that the main 
. purpose of tins paper is to try to come to some idea of -what will 
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"be tlie content of wliat we would call the British India list. The 
first content will he these subjects under (6). Kow I come on to 
■further items in the content which will arise under this heading 
•{a). It arises in this way. If you look at the list of Federal 
.subjects in the Appendix to our Report, you will see there are a 
-certain number of subjects which, although they are Federal, are 
not completely Federal. Policj’’ and Legislation are Federal hut 
Administration in many cases is not Federal. 

Those provisions were introduced on behalf of the States. It 
raises the question of what is to he the position of the Provinces in 
this particular group of what we may call partially federalised 
;subjects. I rather hope, if I may say so, that we shall not he 
compelled to go through the list item by item; perhaps a general 
discussion will enable us to come to sufficient conclusions to proceed 
upon it. But we shall have to have some discussion as to whether 
in this particular class of subject the administration should be 
provincialised, or whether the admi'nistration should be carried on, 
as hitherto, from the Centre. I hope I am making that clear. 
That is why that heading is being included. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi: Mr. Chairman, can we come to a con- 
clusion on that subject without dealing with each one of these 
items? I fancy there might be distinctions drawn in connection 
with some of the items. With regard to some of those items, it 
may be that all will agree that administration should be provin- 
cialised,. and it may be that wi'th regard to some of the others some 
other machinery may have to be devised. But can we discuss this 
matter as a whole? If it is to be discussed at all, then I venture 
to think that as far as possible all administration of all these 
subjects should be provincialised, policy and legislation being in 
the hands of the Federal Government and administration in the 
hands of the Provinces. 

Chairman: We shall perhaps see when the discussion takes 
place in a short time Sir Muhammad. I may say the idea in my 
mind and the Lord Chancellor’s mind is that you will find that we 
are now approaching the area which is not en-tirely in the purview 
of this Committee; it is also partly within the purview of the 
Provincial Constitution Committee; and I think it is probable 
that I shall suggest this at the end of this discussion. We had 
considered appointing a joint sub-Committee, partly from this 
Committee and partly from the Provincial Constitution Committee, 
and 'probably a great deal of these discussions item by item will 
have to be remitted to that joint sub-Committee. I hope so, because 
I recollect that merely the drawing up of the list of the Federal 
subjects took a week of this Committee, and we shall be here a very 
long time if the whole of this Committee of thirty members is 
going through the various lists subject by subject. 

Mr. Sastri: Then why not adopt that procedure straight away? 
There is no need for us to waste time. 

Chairman : I think we must have a general discussion at first, 
u. T. voi,. I. 
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Sir Mirza Ismail: Can we not come to some tentative conclu- 
sions liere in tliis Committee as regards tliose subjects wbicb are 
partly Federal and partly Central? 

Chairman: Yes, I tbink we can; I will ask for a short discus- 
sion, and very likely we shall see that it need not be very long. 
Tken maj'- I come to head (c), in order to explain why that has 
been included in this list? Here is the list, of subjects, in which 
certainly the Provincial Committee is as much interested as we are. 
This is the list of subjects which are Provincial subjects, which 
are included in the Devolution Kules as Provincial subjects, but 
on which there is power of what one may call concurrent legislation 
with the Centre. 

Lord Peel: At the present time? 

Chairman: Yes, at the present time. Of course, I am not as 
familiar with this; I merely know on this what I am told, but I 
gather the broad position is that on these subjects both the Centre 
and the Provinces can legislate, but that the usual procedure is for 
the Provinces to obtain the sanction of the Centre before they 
legislate. They are subjects where uniformity is required, .and 
so on; you will imow the reasons. Now here again we shall have to- 
come to some decision as to whether this power of what I call 
concurrent legislation — these concurrent powers, as they have been 
with the Centre hitherto, are to be with the new Centre, with the 
new Federal Government, or whether any change will be needed. 
You will see the reason why that is inserted. Now I do not think 
I need trouble you with (d ) ; that is much more a question of detail, 
and if we decide to set up a joint sub-Committee, that would cer- 
tainly deal with item (d). 

Lastly, (c)* is here inserted, although it is not so closely con- 
nected with the other headings as the remainder. It raises this 
question. There are Provincial subjects which are admittedly 
purely Provincial on which the Central Government has no con- 
current powers; but in some of them it is laid down at present that 
certain general powers of intervention — not on any particular 
subject, but general powers — are left with the Central Govern- 
ment; for instance, it is laid down with regard to powers for 
safeguarding the administration of Central subjects and for safe- 
guarding the performance of certain Statutorj’’ duties imposed on 
the Government. I do not think that will need long discussion, 
but it may be advisable to have a few words on whether and to- 
what extent this should be retained. 

_ That I think gives you the main questions which this paper 
raises, and if j’ou think that will be the best method of proceeding, 
I propose to begin with B and ask for ob.servations on heading B; 
then go on similarlj^ to headings A and C. That heading you will 
see raises a subject which I do not think can be submitted to a 

* This category -was not referred to the Joint snh-Coinmittco and does- 
nofc appear in the Tabular Statement attached to their Report (vide para- 
graph 39 of the Second Report of the Federal Structure sub-Committee)-. 
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joint sub-Committee ; it raises issues wbicli are primarily our own; 
it raises tbe question of what is to be done with, those subjects wbicli 
are at present central subjects and wliicli we have not declared to be 
dTederal. 

Sir Tej Bahad^ir Sapru : May I ask one question, just to under- 
stand tke position? I am not making a speech, at all. You see 
h.ere “ Central subjects provisionally put down as Federal subjects 
to the extent to which they have not been federalised.'’ "What is 
the class of subject that you have in view? Taking the list which 
you have here “ the enumeration is that of the present list of 
Central subjects, Devolution Rules.’' The notes show the extent 
to which the subjects have been federalised? 

Chairman : Yes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Safru : If the notes show the extent to which 
"they have been federalised, then what is the exact meaning of 
“ to the extent to which they have not been federalised ”? 

Chairman: Administration. Take Railways, the adminis- 
tration to be Central to the extent of powers now exercised by the 
Railway Board.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sajjru : The meaning of that, as I understand, 
is that it is apart from policy and legislation. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: The residue. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Do not use that vague word, because 
that may mean anything or nothing. 

Chairman: Sir Tej, I propose now to discuss (6) before (a); 
would it be more convenient if you raised that on (a) ; or would you 
like to raise it now? 

(S'?'*’ Tej Bahadur Sapru : I am not satisfied with this expression : 

to the extent to which they have not been federalised.” This 
may give rise to very serious trouble. If by that you mean 
administration, then use the simple word ” administration but 
if the phrase “ to the extent to which they have not been federa- 
lised ” means all the residue, then we do not know where we stand. 

Sir Sarmiel Hoare : I should have thought, Mr. Chairman, you 
•could really deal best with it when you come to it subject by 
subject. I mean you would take the cases of the Railways, Post 
Office, and so on. I agree with Sir Tej ; I do not like these general 
expressions at all. We shall then see the thing in a concrete 
iorm. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: That is exactly what I mean, but if 
hy this phrase “ to the extent to which they have not been 
federalised ”, you mean administration of those subjects, then I 
say do use the expression “ administrttion ”. Otherwise the words 
“ to the extent to which they have not been federalised ” may 
mean something more than administration. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: I may perhaps say something which might 
make the position clear to Sir Tej. Take for example item 11 in 

I 2 
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tile Devolution Rules, Customs. Tliere are no Cotton Excise 
duties now. TEe wEole question of Income Tax will Eave to be- 
discussed, and Income Tax may Eave to be made a Central subject,, 
to find tEe revenue to meet tEe expenditure of tEe residual Central, 
subjects. 

Si7’ Tej Bahadur Sapru: TEat is not my meaning, Su" 
BEupendra. WEat I really mean is tEis : if policy and legislation 
Eas been federalised, then wEat remains? Ton must define it,. 
otEerwise you leave everytEing vague. 

Chairman: You are ratEer raising tEe issue as to tEe actual, 
words wEicE Eave been used. 

Sardar XJjjal Singh : It is not exactly tEat. WEat I under- 
stand from Sir Tej is tEat we sEould not leave (a) wEere it is;: 
we sEould discuss all tEose subjects wEicE are left undefined, and'. 
Railways, Revenue, Administration, or wEatever is left of all tEose 
subjects wEicE Eave not been federalised or entirely federalised. 
ought to be specified; tbe subjects sEould be enumerated and not 
put in general words. 

Chairman: Yes. I tEink we understand Sir Tej’s point. 
TEis particular agenda wEicE Eas gone out or anything which is 
entered in any notes has not any permanent value. The actual 
words we shall use will be decided by this Committee. I think 
we might now begin on (b) and ask for your views. 

Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : With regard to the ruling as to 
dealing with these subjects in any particular order, may I suggest 
that convenience seems to dictate that you sEould deal with [a) 
first, for this reason ; there can be no question that this Committee 
is solely and fully competent to deal with the Federal subjects, 
whether that federation is wholesale or partial. With regard to 
(b) there may be controversy as between the Provinces and the 
Centre. Such a controversy cannot, I submit, arise normally in 
regard to subjects in {a), and this Committee would be fully 
competent to deal with all the subjects in (c). We may then Eave 
the ground cleared as to (a) ; with regard to (b) there may be a par- 
tial discussion here, and it is just possible that there may Eave to 
be a joint consultation and discussion. Dealing with [a) first would 
Eave this advantage, that we would be dealing with a subject in 
regard to which we are fully competent to deal. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: I do not know whether that would be the 
same thing, because we do not know what the powers excluded 
from the Central Legislature will be, or the position of the 
Executive. 

Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: All I am saying is, you sEould 
be competent to deal with it. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: I think we are competent to deal with all 
of these. 

Sir C. P. Ramasxcami Aiyar: Yes, but not exclusively. 
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Chairman : I tliink you ■will find, "wlien you get to (a), tliat 
it is one of tliose subjects ■wbicb. you may remit finally to a joint 
sub-Cbmmittee -witb tbe Provincial sub-Committee, because I think 
they may claim that they have the right to be heard. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : I see that. 

Chairman : I -was rather selecting (b), because that is more 
clearly our business and our business alone. 

Sir B. N. M.itra: If you look at item 41, it says: “ Legisla- 
tion in regard to any Provincial subject ”, etc. There, too, we 
shall have to have a joint discussion "with the Provincial Com- 
mittee. While I am quite willing to take these subjects in any 
order you may decide, I tliink we shall have to consult the other 
sub-Committee or its representatives with regard to every one of 
these groups. 

Chairman: We may. 

Sir Ahhar Hydari: Sir, I think it would be preferable if (6) 
and (c) are taken before (a), because unless we know whether 
there is really a large body of Central subjects remaining over, 
we shall not be able to ascertain as to what will be the content of 
the subjects which will be dealt with by a Legislature with the 
Indian States coming in. It will only be after you have looked 
into (b) and (c) that we shall be able to say as to how far you can 
go with regard to (o). 

Chairman: Well, that may be. At any rate, if the Committee 
will permit me, we will start with (b). Whether we go on with 
(c) or (a) we might determine; it might be cleared up by the 
discussion itself. Will that suit the Committee? 

Members : Yes. 

Sir Sultan A hmed : Mr. President, may I be permitted to make 
a few general observations with respect to (b)? 

Chairman: Yes. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: I would again appeal to Their Highnesses 
and to the representatives of the States that some of these subjects 
which are enumerated in (b) can very well go into the Federal 
list, subject to such provisions as might enable Their Highnesses 
and the other States to pass enabling legislation in the Federal 
Assembly, so that that may, after these laws are passed in the 
Federal Assembly, be applicable or adoptable in the States. For 
instance take 16 : " Civil Law including laws regarding status, 

property, civil rights and liabilities and civil procedure ” ; or 30 : 
“ criminal law including criminal procedure At present the 
position is this, ‘that most of the States adopt the laws passed by 
the Legislative Assembly or the Council of State, the Central 
legislation; that is adopted by them with slight necessary modifi- 
ca-tions which they consider proper in their o-wn States. Take the 
Penal Code ; the whole of the Penal Code is applied to most of the 
States, with one or two other offences especially thrown in. For 
instance, take Kashmir or the other Hindu States where the killing 
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of a cow is an offence. That is the only addition that I know to 
the Penal Code whicff is applicable to Kaslimir or tlie other hig 
States. That is done without acknowledgment of tlie labours 
that we have given to the enactment of these laws. Wbat 
I do desire is this, that all these laws may be subject 
to the Federal Legislature, may be passed by both Houses, 
and then there may be a provision which would enable the States 
to adopt them as 'their law. They may not adopt them; it is 
simply enabling; I would not compel them at all; I would 
give them the liberty of discussing these laws in the Central 
Ijegislature, deciding upon them, and then adopting them if they 
so desire. It is simply for the purpose of bringing in as many 
subjects as Federal subjects as possible that I am making the 
suggestion . 

Taking Hos. 41, 46 and 47, I would not have these items at 
all in this list. 46 is “ All matters expressly excepted from inclu- 
sion among Provincial subjects ”. I would have no such class 
here for the Central subjects. They are either Federal or Provin- 
cial, but I would not have anything as item 46 or, for the matter 
of that, item 47. Those are absolutely out of place in this Hst. 

If, however, their Highnesses and the States’ representatives 
are not prepared to see their way to accept the suggestion which 
I made before and which I make now, these subjects, as far as I 
can see, must in that case remain for the time being Central sub- 
jects, because there is no doubt that there is a feeling on this side 
of the table that the advantages we have already got in the way 
of unification of laws should not be lost. 

It may, however, be urged that if it is simply a question of 
amendment of the laws, there is no reason why, for example, 
taking item 30, “ Criminal law including Criminal procedure ”, 
amendments should not be made by the Provinces. It is not neces- 
sary that they should be Central, for there are large numbers of 
local offences under various Acts, and there is no reason why there 
should not be power in the Provincial Legislatures also to pass 
amending laws of that character. 

My respectful submission, therefore, is that items 41, 46 and 
47 should go out of the list. The other subjects may remain 
Central if the States are not willing to accept them as Federal. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : Before His Highness replies, may I be 
permitted to add one word, for Their Highnesses’ consideration, 
to what my friend Sir Sultan Ahmed has said? As Your High- 
nesses are aware, I for one am very anxious that the Federal 
Government of the friture should in no way interfere with Your 
Highnesses’ sovereignty or the internal autonomy of your States;, 
but I am sure Your Highnesses will recognise this much, namely, 
tliat it is desirable that in the Federated India of the future — I 
mean all India — there should be uniformity of laws, both civil 

possible. How, if a provision can be 
deMbeci winch would secure that uniformity without in any way 
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infringing on or interfering witli Tonr Highnesses’ sovereignty 
or the internal autonomy of your States, is not it to your High- 
nesses’ interest as well as to the interest of all India that such 
provision should he adopted? 

I once again invite the attention of Your Highnesses to the 
precedent afforded by Section 94 to the Canadian Act, to which I 
referred in my speech the other day. For the purposes of securing 
uniformity Section 94 gives the Federal Parliament power to 
pass certain legislation, but it is provided that any Act of the 
Parliament of Canada making provision for such uniformity shall 
not have effect in any Province — ^which means in any unit — un- 
less and until it is adopted and enacted as law by the Provincial 
Legislature, so that no Act of the Federal Parliament intended 
to secure this uniformity will become operative in your High- 
nesses’ States unless Tour Highnesses’ States, subsequent to the- 
enactment of that law, adopt it in respect of your States. 

1 venture to appeal in all earnestness that, in the interests of 
this uniformity, it is desirable, only with regard to certain laws, 
that Tour Highnesses should consider favourably the suggestion 
I put forward. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: When I came here this 
morning I, and I think I can say all my colleagues, thought that 
these subjects were for British India and the Provinces to consider, 
' and we hoped we should have to say very little or nothing about 
them, unless some question affecting the States was involved, 
directly or indirectly. I do not propose to-day to go at length 
into all the discussion and the points raised during the first part 
of our sittings, before we reported provisionally to the Committee 
of the whole Conference, and all I was originall^^ intending to say 
was that we took it the question of Central subjects was one for 
British India, and that the States, unless they felt they were 
concerned in some way, would have nothing to say in the discus- 
sions to-day. 

With reference, however, to the appeal which has been made 
to the States, I am afraid I must make it clear beyond any possible 
doubt that it is absolutely impossible to expect the States to agree 
to give up their sovereign rights of legislating, I am very sorry, 
but I must say at once that it is impossible for any of ns to agree 
to the States giving up their power in that respect. However 
anxious we may be to secure uniformity wherever possible we 
cannot accept that. I hope we have also made it clear that for 
the present the list of Federal subjects which we have prepared 
is the list which we feel represents the extent to which we are 
prepared to go. If any particular point in regard to any other 
matter especially arises we might consider it, but with regard to- 
legislation and other important matters it is, only fair that I should 
say frankly and at once that it is impossible to expect a single 
State to agree. 
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Diwan Bahadur Muddaliyar : In view of wliat His Highness 
of Bikaner has said, my position is very much simplified; but I 
should like to reply to some' observations made by my friends on 
this side of the table. With reference to what Sir Muhammad 
Shafi has said with regard to federal units adopting normative 
legislation, I should like to point out that the section of the 
'Canadian Act to which he referred makes it perfectly clear that 
•every unit of that federation is in the same position and may or 
may not adopt normative legislation passed by the Central 
Hegislatnre. Here, on the other hand, we visualise a position 
where the Provinces will be immediately bound by Pederal legis- 
lation, but where it is left to the discretion of the States to adopt 
or not to adopt it as they choose. The parallel of the Canadian Act 
does not apply here at all, therefore, for although the Provincial 
units will be bound by this legislation, the States will not be so 
bound.. 

Secondly, if you are going to leave it to the States to adopt 
that legislation or not as they please, you are in exactly the same 
position as you are in to-day. At present the Central Legislature 
has passed certain laws which the States have in many cases 
adopted. You do not carry the process of uniformity any further 
by adopting the suggestion which has been made, and you may just 
as well leave the matter to the good sense of the State, and to the 
Slates’ Legislatures where they exist, to adopt such legislation, 
instead of having the cumbrous process of having normative legis- 
lation enacted, in the remote hope that the States will adopt it. 

Thirdly, the States have peculiar characteristics of their own, 
and peculiar cimcumstances arise in States which make it neces- 
sary for them to amend certain Federal or Central laws which 
may be passed by the Central Legislature, and in States where 
Legislatures exist the subject will have to be debated again by 
those Legislatures, so that the amount of normative legislation 
capable of adoption will be very small when once you give the 
right of discussion and voting to such State Legislatures as exist. 

If the States are to be in that position, I, coming from British 
India, feel it will be invidious if legislation which automatically 
applies to me is to be discussed and voted on by the representa- 
tives of States, in the absence of any reciprocity. On these 
grounds, and apart altogether from the ample reasons to which 
His Highness of Bikaner has referred,.! should hesitate to accept, 
if indeed I did not oppose, the proposal made by my friends here. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: This point raises questions to which Mr. 
Joshi and Dr. Ambedkar referred in the last meeting of the full 
Committee, that is to say questions of labour legislation and so 
on. I think in that connection the Lord Chancellor said — and 
this is to some extent a reply to His Highness of Bikaner — that 
the list of Federal subjects is not yet final. He said that in the 
course of discussion it might be necessary, when going through 
these so-called Central subjects, to modify that list. I think he 
also said that when that was being done those gentlemen who sent 



a separate letter to liim would lie allowed to come here and have 
their say. 

I entirely agree with my friend Mr. Mudaliyar that the provi- 
sions of the Canadian law are not a precedent which we can follow 
in this case, hut I am not sure, as we are exploring what is more 
01 less new ground, whether it is not possible to provide for what 
on one occasion Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru termed Class B legislation. 
I think His Highness of Bikaner agreed at that stage to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru’s proposition with regard to Class B legislation, 
and that is more or less on the lines of what Sir Muhammad 
Shaft has j^roposed, the fundamental proposition being that the 
Central Legislature will be authorised to pass certain enactments 
of a uniform character, which will not be applicable to individual 
States until they are re-enacted by the Legislatures of those 
individual States. That will preserve Their Highnesses’ rights of 
sovereignty, and I believe in the course of that discussion His 
Highness of Bikaner was willing to accept the proposal which was 
then, I think, put forward by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

If it is possible to pursue that idea, then it may still be 
possible to secure uniformity in regard to certain of these items, 
which Sir Sultan Ahmed and Sir Muhammad Shafi have agreed 
is desirable. Of course, if Their Highnesses will not agree even 
to that proposal we are left simply with the question of British 
India — ^whether there should be uniform legislation with regard 
to British India, and by what process that legislation should be 
made applicable to the Provinces of British India, whether auto- 
matically or after further discussion and acceptance by the Provin- 
cial Legislatures. 

Here comes in all that group of siibjects referred to in item 41, 
“ Legislation with regard to any Provincial subject ”. When we 
refer to the list of Provincial subjects, we find labour items and 
industrial matters are included in item 26 of list C. * I for one — 
as I think I said the other day — am not in agreement with Mr. 
Joshi’s ideas on the subject to the extent to which he wanted to 
press them, but I think there may be some advantages in having 
a provision in the new constitution for a uniform legislation 
which would be applied by the Provinces in their territories when 
accepted by the Provincial Councils. That might also be the case 
iu regard to the States, and it would not in any way affect the 
sovereign rights of the rulers of these States. 

I quite see Mr. Mudaliyar’s point, that this may mean that 
the Central or Pederal body will be dealing with a matter which 
thereafter will have to be discussed all over again in the Provin- 
cial Councils; and, that being so, I see considerable force in the 
argument he put forward, when he aske d what was the use of 
paoviding for this double procedure. While I see that, however, 
I thinlc there are some advantages in attempting to have a uniform 
procedure, and these may possibly outweigh the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Mudaliyar. 
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So far as I am concerned, in regard to matters otlier tlian 16 
and 30 (that is to say, items coming under 41), I should prefer a 
procedure -which I think I indicated in this suh-Committee some 
time ago, of trying to secirre co-ordination at the Centre where 
■these matters should be discussed, it being left to the Ministers 
•of the Provinces of British India and the Ministers of the Indian 
•States to try to implement the agreement thus arrived at by under- 
taking legislation in the various units of the Pederation; but 
there may be something to be said for the other vie-w, more parti- 
cularly as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at one stage made the sugges- 
tion. I am simply placing before the sub-Committee these various 
alternative proposals. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: May I explain one point in 
-connection with this? I certainly agreed, so far as the list we 
had drawn up was concerned, that we should have to have two 
classes of subjects, A and B, and I asked for help from the Lord 
Cjiancellor and from our friends on the other side in drawing up 
some rules by which in class B we could legislate oh the lines of 
the Federal legislature, and so on. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: I should like to say this, in view of what 
His Highness has just said. The list of Federal subjects as it 
now stands does not contain any subject which might be classed 
as ” B ”. Those are subjects in regard to which, in the small 
committee which drew up the list, Their Highnesses were willing 
to accept legislation bj^ the Federal Legislature; and therefore, 
after discussion in the full sub-Committee, His Highness did not 
press his point. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I want to make this clear. 
I did not want to waste the time of the sub-Committee by going 
^ through each matter at that stage, as to whether all the subjects 
included in the Federal list provisionally were Class A, or whether 
any of them were class B. They may be all Class A, but I have 
not gone into that. I do not think that is a matter which will 
])resent much difficulty. "What it is sought to do now, however, 
is to add to the list of Federal subjects. I have pointed out the 
special position of the States, that we want to have as limited a 
list as possible. In the list we got last night are the. subjects 
which are obviously intended for British India, whether the 
Centre or the Provinces, and therefore the discussion which is now 
proceeding concerns British India. While we may be willing to 
consider any particular subject, it is impossible for the States to 
accept legislation being handed over to the Federal Legislature 
in this way. 

Sir C. T? . Bamasxcami Aiyar : I should like to say a word on 
this matter. In view of the observations made by His Highness 
of Bikaner at a previous sitting, I have been giving my most 
anxious consideration to this question of normative legislation or 
legislation on the lines of Section 94 of the British Horth America 
Act, referred to by Sir Muhammad Safi. The more I consider 
the question, the more am I impressed by the difficulties of any 
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system by wbicb Federal legislation is not to bare definite effect. 
ipso facto tbrongbout tbe area of tbe Federation. The other idea,, 
attractive tbongb it seems at first, seems to present greater and 
greater difficulties as you begin to explore it. 

Let me illustrate tbe point by referring to States wbicb X 
Icnow fairly well. Take tbe State of Travancore in tbe South of 
India, or tbe State of Mysore. Tbe State of Travancore has a 
fully equipped Legislative Council, with powers of budgetary dis- 
cussions approximating to those of many Provinces. I know of 
instances where that Legislative Council, with its remarkably 
extensive powers, has openly objected to adopting British India 
legislation or British India policy. I Icnow that from my own 
experience. In such a case, assuming tbe Travancore Legislative 
Council comes to tbe conclusion that Federal Legislation does not 
suit its conditions, it will not hesitate to express its opinions; and 
I know it is accustomed to express its opinions fairly freely. To- 
suggest that normative Federal legislation should be enacted, but 
that one State wbicb is a unit of tbe Federation should be able 
to say “ I do not approve of this, and it shall not apply to me ”, 
would make it very difficult for tbe Federal law to be adequately 
operative. I am only choosing one instance. I can well con- 
ceive of tbe Federal legislation being rendered practically nuga- 
tory if we bad tbe idea that each element of tbe Federation is at 
liberty to accept or not to accept an item of legislation. 

Chairman: I think tbe sub-Committee would give us a good 
deal of guidance if at tbe same time that they are discussing tbe 
subjects raised they would discuss tbe question wbicb was mainly 
in our minds when this item (h) was put down — that is tbe question 
whether these twelve items should be left Central or whether any 
of them should be provincialised. That is tbe question we should 
like an answer upon during tbe course of tbe discussion. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I was just going to point but what 
you have pointed out, namely, that in tbe list of tbe subjects which 
is before us to-day tbe real question is as to whether we shall 
make these subjects provincialised or centralised ; and that has 
reference only to British India. In tbe list as prepared them 
is no reference at all to tbe Indian States. Personally speaking,. 
I do not think, having regard to tbe lines on wbicb we have 
hitherto proceeded, that so far as these subjects are concerned the' 
Indian States should also come in. If they do come in volun- 
tarily I shall welcome it. It is a question of policy wbicb can 
only be decided by Their Highnesses, or it is a matter of agree- 
ment; but so far as tbe question of Civil Law is concerned, I am 
afraid there is a great deal of misapprehension about it, because 
so far as Civil Law is concerned, it has a very definite meaning m 
India. It does not mean exactly the same thing as that expres- 
sion would mean -in England. There is a good deal of your 
Common Law which we have borrowed and on which some of our 
statutes are framed. There is a good deal of your Equity which 
we have borrowed. In fact most of our Civil Law is based on 
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Englisk Cominon Law and on Englisli Equity. Tliere are no 
doubt wide departures in certain respects, but those departures 
baA’e been made with reference to the peculiar circumstances of 
India. It would be a great mistake to suppose that Civil Law 
means only English Common Law and Equity. There is a good 
deal of law which we, in legal parlance, in India would call 
Civil Law which you, strictly speaking, in England would not 
call Civil Law. There is the law relating to property — and I 
could give other instances. You will find that even in India 
what happens is that, in regard to certain broad questions 
0^ policy, there is uniformity everywhere. There are certain 
Acts which apply everywhere — for instance, the Eegistration Act, 
or the Limitation Act, and things of that kind; but taking the 
question of property, there are wide divergencies in India in re- 
gard to the law of property between one Province and another 
Province. The most important Act which the Indian Legislature 
has passed relating to property is the Transfer of Property Act, 
which applies practically to all the Provinces but which does not 
apply to some of the important Provinces like the Punjab. 
Therefore, so far as Civil Law is concerned, when we refer to uni- 
formity in respect of Civil Law we generally mean the laws relating 
to procedure — ^for instance, the Civil Procedure Code, or the Law of 
Limitation — ^laws which in England would be called laws of an 
objective character. Take again the question of Hindu law or 
Muhammadan law which, in ordinary parlance, we would call 
Civil Law in India. So far as the Hindu law is concerned, there 
are wide divergencies between one Province and another. 

Bombay is quite different from the United Provinces. The 
United Provinces is quite different from Madras, although both of 
them are governed by the Mitakshara law in certain vital respects ; 
and I know it for a fact that, so far as Indian States are concerned, 
practically no two Indian States adopt the same principle of Hindu 
law in regard to certain vital matters. Most of them are governed 
by their customary law. Therefore, so far as Civil Law is con- 
cerned, it is far too general an expression to give an idea as to 
what it is exactly we mean by uniformity in British India and in 
Indian States. 

kly friend vSir Bhupendra Mitra referred to Labour Law. 
There is a good deal of Labour Law in India which is really Civil 
Law. Take for instance the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It is 
essentially based on the old well-known principle of torts, part of 
the Common Law. Lord Heading will bear me out when I say 
that during his time there was a good deal of legislation under- 
taken with regard to industry and labour, for which I had 
a certain amount of responsibility. That legislation might gene- 
rally be called Civil Law, but strictly speaking, it is an absolutely 
different branch. If que.stions relating to labour arise then I 
thinic, having regard to certain international obligations which 
liavc been cast upon India by rea.son of its association with the 
League of Hations, it will be time for us to press on Their High- 
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xiesses tlie adoption of a community principle so far as labour 
legislation is conceimed. I should certainly press it on them in 
view of these international obligations, but it does not seem to me 
that we need necessarily confuse Civil Law with Labour Law. A 
wide distinction has to be made. 

My friend Sir Bhupendra Mitra reminded me of the classifica- 
tion to which I referred on a previous occasion — (a) and (6). I 
•certainly had not the Civil Law and the Criminal Law in view 
when I referred to class (a) and class (b). As I was responsible 
for that expression, I thinlc it necessary to explain that I would 
aiot have Civil Law and Criminal Law in class (b). If Their 
Highnesses could be persuaded to agree, I should certainly have 
•Civil Law and Criminal Law in class (a) rather than in class (b). 
'That is a matter of policy or agreement, and that is for them to 
'decide. 

ilfr. Gavin Jones: With regard to these subjects which it is 
proposed to call Central, I verj' much sympathise with what Sir 
•Sultan Ahmed and Sir Muhammad Shafi have said. As far as our 
■community is concerned, we consider it of vital importance that 
•Civil Law should be centralised. I agree with Sir Tej Sapru that 
it would be far better if it could be made a federal subject, but 
if the Indian States will not come in, then we shall have to make 
:a different arrangement. Anyhow, it should be centralised. 

There are some subjects in this list which I think might be 
Teinoved. Tor instance, I think subject 34 “ Ecclesiastical Ad- 
•ministration, including European Cemeteries,” should be made a 
Hrown sivbject. It is only the British who are interested in it. It 
is a very small subject. Wliy should we enlarge this list? We 
want to reduce it as much as possible. “ Archceology ” and 
■“ Zoological survey ” we have passed over, but in my opinion these 
•should be made Federal subjects. They are not very important, 
but it certainly would be advantageous that they be uniform 
•throughout the whole country. 

As regards 41 and 42, on which Sir Sultan Ahmed and Sir 
Miihammad Shafi place great importance, I would like to reserve 
my opinion on that, because there are certain things which must 
“be centralised. I think clauses 41, 46 and 47 are far too vague. 
I think 47 should be excluded altogether, and that 41 and 46 
-should be definitely defined, because such questions as Ports must 
be centralised. Industrial matters should be centralised, and 
Weights and Measures and Inland Waterways. 

On the question of the administration of justice, I see that High 
'Coiirts are included. There was a suggestion in the Simon Com- 
mission Report that High Courts should be made a Federal 
subject. This is a little too vague. We ought to have everything 
'quite definite. 

Sir Samvel Hoare: I'liope that we do not make it too much a 
question of principle about this discussion. It seems to me that, 
•Iiaving started it upon rather general lines — I am not blaming any- 
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body for having so started it — ^we are apt to make it rather a Second; 
lieading debate. I shonld have thought it would have been better 
not to have had this general discussion, but to have taken each item 
one after another and to have seen whether we could not have come- 
to a decision upon each of them. With this in mind, quite obvious- 
ly with a Federation of this kind — a quite unique kind of 
Federation — ^there are going to be all sorts of anomalies. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to go through a list of this kind and to- 
point to every kind of anomaly in every direction. I venture to 
suggest that if we do that we shall not get on at all, and we shall 
destroy the work we have already done, and we shall put back the- 
advance which we made last week irrevocably. I therefore suggest 
that we should go through this list item by item and that we should' 
not pay too much attention to the anomalies. If at this stage the- 
Princes, for one reason or another, wish to take a particular line, 
of course they can take it. It is the first chapter in a very big' 
new book, and we must accept the fact that, compared with other 
Federations, there will be inherent in this Federation a great many 
anomalies that we do not see elsewhere. Having said that I sug- 
gest we take Ho. 16, No. 19, and so on. 

Sir Mirza Ismail : The question is whether this particular sub- 
ject should be a Central subject or a Provincial subject, and not so- 
much making it a Federal subject, because we have already dis- 
posed of the Federal subjects, and have included as many subjects- 
as possible in the Federal list. 


Sir Alibar Hudari: As there has been a certain amount of gene- 
ral discussion, I should like to make it clear (because I represent 
one of the States) that in the first place I adhere to the position 
which I took up in the former meetings, namely, that with regard' 
to Federal subjects the Federal legislation of the Federal body will 
have to be final. But with regard to the legislation under these 
items which are now being placed before us, I think, so far as niy 
State and other States are concerned, we shall be prepared to 
consider favourably a provision like that which Sir Muhammad 
vShafi has pointed out in the Canadian Act which, whilst allowing' 
the Federal Legislature to pass any law, leaves 'the States discre- 
tion to pass it, accept it or amend it in the way they think best in 
the peculiar circumstances of the State. I say this because I am 
anxious that, as far as possible, you should exhaust all the subjects 
between Federal and Provincial. We do not like that there should 
be a third residue of Central subjects, because then it will entirely 
alter, so far as I am concerned, my attitude with regard to those- 
provisions which have been made in paragraph 12 of the Report. 


Chairmctn : I think the wishes of the Committee are clear. 

. 16 } 'vnsh to proceed along the line of Sir Samuel Hoare’s sugges- 
mn. - ay I explain to the Committee what we now 'wish to do. 

discussing the States at all. We are discussing 

earb of ^ ^ase of 

-1 jec s whether it shall be made a Pro'vincial subject"’ 
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or wlietlier, as at present, so far as Britisli India is concerned, it 
shall he left a function of the Central Government. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: With all deference, it does not prevent 
me during the course of the discussion from placing my view before 
the Committee that a particular subject should be put in the 
federal list. If Their Highnesses do not agree with that proposal, 
that is a different matter; but supposing I hold the view that a 
certain subject which is being discussed ought to be in the federal 
list, surely I ought not to be prevented from placing my view 
before the sub-Committee. 

Chairvian : Ko, I see your point. Can we now proceed, I hope 
fairly rapidlv, through these subjects. The first is “ 16. — Civil 
Law.” 

Civil Law and Procediire. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: I find myself in considerable difficulty 
about this. It says “ Civil Law including laws regarding status, 
property, civil rights and liabilities and civil procedure.” In the 
Provincial Legislature even now we can pass Civil Law which 
may affect status, which may affect property, which may affect 
civil rights and liabilities, and also to a certain extent civil proce- 
•dure. Will it mean that if this is a Central subject in the form in 
which it has been put that the powers of the Provincial Legislature 
will disappear ? Or does it mean simply this — Civil law including 
laws regarding status, property, civil ri^ts and liabilities and 
civil procedure which is not dealt with by the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, or which may not be dealt with by the Provincial Legislature, 
nr which applies to the whole of India? What will be the mean- 
ing? In the form in which it is put now, it may mean anything. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: May I give the explanation which my 
friend Sir Sultan Ahmed requires. These Devolution Rules were 
framed at a time when, from a Constitutional point of view, the 
"Central Government had every right to deal with every class of 
subject, be it Central or Provincial, the Government being a uni- 
tary government having a complete jurisdiction over not only the 
Central subjects but Provincial subjects as well. Therefore in the 
Devolution jRule, Ho. 16 was put in that all-embracing form. How 
can possibly such a subject as this be placed among the category of 
Central subjects or Pederal subjects, as you like, in the state of 
things which will come into existence hereafter, when autonomy 
has been granted to the Provinces and when the theory of concur- 
rent jurisdiction which prevailed in the past can no longer be 
applicable to the new state of things — ^this Eederal Government 
having authority to deal with Pederal subjects, and the Provincial 
'Governments being autonomous in so far as their own powers are 
concerned. Therefore this language will have to be altered in 
order to make it applicable to the new conditions that will come 
into existence after the grant of Provincial autonomy. So, in so 
far as for the purposes of rmiformity it may be necessary to enact 
a provision of this kind, I agree that we ought to do so ; but the 
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all-einbraciug character of the phraseology adopted in Clause 15 
can no longer be applicable tn. the new condition of afiairs that 
will come into existence under the new Act. 

Mr. Jayakar : I think Clause 16 should stand as it is at present. 
It has been in existence for a number of years and its exact mean- 
ing is understood in India. It is perfectly clear, as Sir Muham- 
mad pointed out, that special Legislation is passed in certain 
Provinces so as to affect Status and property. But that is in respect 
of matters which are peculiar to and affect the Provinces only ; the 
clause on the other hand is in respect of matters which affect the 
whole of British India. If we once begin to interfere with ex- 
pressions like “ Civil Law ” and other terms which have been so 
well Tinderstood in India for many years, we enter upon a task 
which is exceedingly difficult. These words have stood in our 
Statutes for a number of years ; they are well imderstood and there 
is no conflict. The clause as worded must refer to matters affecting 
the whole of India. The matters which relate to Provinces are of 
special importance in the Provinces. Take, for instance, property 
rights. As Sir Tej pointed out, there are certain special laws 
which certain Provinces have with regard to property. "With re- 
gard to such property rights the Provinces may have the right to 
pass any Legislation so far as it refers to anomalies which prevail 
in a particular Province; but certainly with regard to matters 
which are common to the whole of India. The power to legislate 
must remain in the Centre. The law with regard to registration,, 
stamps, and Civil procedure must remain in the Centre. 

Lord Bending: Laws with regard to commerce, hills of ex- 
change and so on. 

Mr. Jayakar: Yes, the laws relating to commerce, hills of ex- 
change and so on, must remain at the Centre, unless under the 
cloak of sovereignty in the Provinces we desire to bring about a 
state of things in which each Province will have its own commer- 
cial and bankruptcy law, so that one Province will regard as an 
act of bankruptcy what another Province will regard as being 
perfectly meritorious. In that way we will be introducing most 
dangerous conflicts between the laws of one Province and another. 
If that is the sort of sovereignty which is intended for the Pro- 
vinces, then speaking for myself, I shall very strongly oppose it. 
There are certain things in regard to which India to-day has 
common notions, such as marital rights, commercial propriety, etc. 
Are we going to destroy the whole of that fabric? If that is the 
idea, then, speaking for myself, I shall certainly raise a protest 
against this sort of destruction in the name of Provincial sover- 
eiirnty. 1 submit Clause 16 must remain; everybody understands 
what it means and I submit that any tinkering with it in the name 
of the sovereignty of the Provinces will be a most dangerous ex- 
periment. 

F^ir C. F. Ban}n.tira7ni 'Aiyar : If BevoLition Pule 3 is looked 
into, the whole problem will seem to be really easy. Bevolutioit 
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Rule 3 says this : “ Any matter which is included in the* 

list of Provincial subjects shall, to the extent of siich inclu- 
sion, be excluded from a Central subject.” Therefore the- 
inclusion in the Central subject merely means that it is not excluded- 
from the purview and the ambit of Central Legislation and Cen- 
tral authority. If that be clearly borne in mind, further discussiom 
becomes unnecessary; because, what does the inclusion of Civil' 
law, item 16 in Schedule 1, mean? It means that in regard to- 
Civil law, including laws regarding Statrrs, etc., the Central Legis- 
latru’e has the right to legislate, and it is only in regard to Pro- 
vincial subjects that the Central Legislature is deprived of the 
right to interfere and legislate. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed : May I say one word with regard to the 
observation of the Marquess of Reading. All those matters are- 
Pederal matters for purposes of legislation; commerce, currency, 
railways. All those have been included in the first list we have- 
prepared. 

Lo 7-(1 Ucadinri : That does not affect the question of the law. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: Policy and Legislation, if you will kindly 
turn to the first list of Federal subjects. 

Lord Reading: Yes, I know the subject is there but we are- 
dealing with the law. 

Sir Saltan Ahmed: Yes, for the purposes of policy and legis- 
lation, they will be dealt with by the Federal Legislature. I am 
not objecting to that; I am in agreement with that. These are- 
subjects which are not Federal subjects, but I suggest they should’ 
be dealt with by the federal body. That has been over-ruled. F 
have no objection if they are dealt with in the same way as the- 
other subjects. Perhaps I am not quite clear. 

Chairman : Isow I shorrld like to come to a conclusion on thie- 
item, I may say that my impression is that the general view of 
the Committee is that so far as British India is concerned this 
particular heading should be left as at present a function of the- 
Central Government, 

Mr. Jinnah : Ifo, Sir, I do not agree with that at all. I think- 
there is a great deal of confusion here. Sir Tej Bahadur has- 
made the point very clear. If that point is borne in mind, then 
these words are certainly far beyond his intention, I entirely 
agree with his point; he said: “What is the meaning of Civil 
law ”? That is just the point. Sir. And Sir Muhammad Shafi is- 
perfectly right, it is no use running away with these vague ideas- 
that if you give certam powers to the Provinces there will be a- 
dissolution, chaos, conflict, and so on and so forth. I have not 
the slightest doubt in my mind, and I hold very strong views, that- 
if you do not make the Provinces really self-governing -units, I 
think your constitxxtion will break down. -Each Province has its^ 
own varying conditions. The conditions of the Provinces are very' 
different from each other; Bombay is as different from Madras as. 
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cheese is from chalk. Bengal, again, is totally difierent from 
Madras and Bombay. Unless yon really make the Provinces auto- 
nomous and in a position to manage their own internal affairs 
properly, I venture to sa}’’ that your constitution will break down. 
This idea that the Centre should still centralise and have the Cen- 
tral control to my mind is a mistaken idea, and your constitution 
will break down. ' I agree with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : let us be 
very careful in using the words that we are using, because, re- 
member, this was intended for the purpose of vesting powers in 
the Centre in a unitary form of government. Under this clause 
the Central Government can pass any law it likes ; it can even pass 
laws which will affect the Hindu laws prevailing in different 
Provinces. It can pass any law, I venture to say, which will be 
binding on all the Provinces. That is not the intention at any rate 
so far as I understood from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. He does not 
mean that; what he means — and I agree with him — ^is that we 
must have uniformity of laws in certain specific matters such as 
the procedure law, the adjective law, but not the fundamental law. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: Company law? 

Mr. Jinnah : Company law, yes, because you have already dealt 
with that; you have already attained uniformity of Legislation 
with regard to certain commercial matters; you have made that a 
Federal subject, and your Federal Legislature will have the power 
to make laws which may come into operation in all the Provinces 
and the States. That you have already done. Therefore, I say. 
Sir, that these words require very careful examination before I can 
accept them, and I certainly will not accept this imder any cir- 
cumstances if the words are to stand as they are now. 

Loi'd Lothian : Mr. Chairman, may I make a remark or two on 
this point. It seems to me that there is another aspect of this 
question which requires consideration. As various speakers have 
already mentioned, the whole concept upon which the constitution 
of India has developed hitherto has been a unitary concept; that 
is to say, the power has been derived from the top and gradually 
devolved to the Provinces. The most characteristic aspect of this 
is the rule which exists at present that the Central Government 
can itself at any time determine where the limit between Provin- 
cial find Federal powers resides. How if you are going to have 
anything like a Federal constitution, if you are going to have 
effective responsible government in the Provinces, the situation is 
fundamentally changed. It is entirely different, for this reason, 
that your authority in the Province is derived from the electorate 
of that Province, and it is absolutely impossible for any Central 
Government to give orders to any Provincial Government. If you 
look at every Provincial constitution which has ever existed in the 
world, the first thing you have got to do is to. draw an absolutelv 
clear line of division between those functions and those powers 
which belong to the Central Government, and those functions and 
those powers which reside in the Provincial or State Government. 
Ton have to give to each Government the appropriate administra- 
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tive organs to give effect to its own powers. Tlie corollary to tliat 
lias always been tliis. There is first of all a grave dispnte as to 
the terms of the legislation and one has to get agreement between 
the States and the Central Government. Thereafter it becomes 
one of the main functions of the Supreme Court to interpret that 
law and to determine the exact point at which Provincial powers 
end and Central powers begin. Ton will find in the United States, 
in Canada, in Australia and in the Privy Council, that one of the 
most important aspects of their functions is to determine those 
questions. A great many of these questions which are under dis- 
cussion can only be determined in the light of the fact that you 
cannot give orders in the Centre to a Provincial Government which 
is responsible to a local Parliament; you cannot do it; it is the 
very essence of Pederation that it is an impossible thing for a 
Government which is responsible, say, to an all-India Legislation, 
to give orders to a Provincial Government which is responsible to 
a Provincial Legislature. 

Therefore, I think one of the matters you will have to consider 
here, which raises in a very acute form the question of draftsman- 
ship, is the limitation of powers between the Centre and the 
Provinces. The question as to on which side of that line powers 
lie will be interpreted in fact by the Supreme Court and not by' 
a Central government. 

Mr. Jinnah: May I draw the attention of the Committee to- 
Section 45 of the Government of India Act. The Devolution Rules' 
really are made under that. Ton see that the local government 
cannot legislate in many matters without the previous sanction of' 
the Governor-General. Clause Ho. 16 that we are discussing- 
now is out of place in the scheme that we are considering as it 
stands. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : It certainly seems to me that 
the language of Clause 16 here requires very careful consideration, 
and, as Lord Lothian has said, really it is for the draftsmen. I 
do not think that there is in substance really such a great conflict 
between two sets of opinion as seems to be the case. How, as 
Mr. Jinnah has made reference to what I said at an earlier stage 
of the proceedings this morning, I just want in a few sentences to, 
explain my view. There are certain laws of an adjective charac-- 
ter, laws relating to procedure, which we cannot afford to split up- 
into so many laws Province by Province. Take, for instance, the- 
law of Civil Procedure in India ; I think it would be disastrous if' 
the United Provinces to which I belong had one kind of procedure 
and a Province like the Punjab had another kind of procedure. 
Decrees passed by a Court in one Province must be effective in 
another Province. There must be uniformity of law with regard 
to decrees. Similarly, I think it would be disastrous if you allowed 
the Provinces to have separate laws of evidence. With regard to 
the law relating to the transfer of property, you have the fact that 
within a large number^ of Provinces the same Transfer of Property 
Act applies, whereas in the Punjab it does' not apply. Even in- 
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legard to the law of limitation local legislatures have passed modi- 
fying legislation; but, on the other hand, take a case like the law 
■of registration; it would be a great calamity if a document were 
valid in the Punjab and invalid in the United Provinces. There- 
fore I would ask you to deal with this subject by carefully 
■classifying the sort of legislation with regard to which you would 
like to have uniformity, and in regard to that legislation you 
:should give the Central Legislature power. As regards other 
matters, I see absolutely no reason why the Provinces should be 
•deprived of power to deal with them. May I illustrate that, Sir? 
Take, for instance, Madras. In Madras certain legislation has 
been passed from time to time affecting a considerable class of 
-people who would ordinarily be governed by the Hindu law. 
Take, for instance, the law relating to impartible estates in which 
big landlords are very much involved. We have no such legis- 
lation in our Province. Take again my own Province, which really 
consists of two Provinces. In the Province of Agra the zamindars 
are governed by one class of personal law, while in the Province of 
Oudh all these big talukdars, some of whom are represented here, 
are governed by an entirely different Act. Therefore, in regard to 
matters of property, and relating to personal law and things of 
-that kind, you have carefully to go into those questions and analyse 
them ; but I should certainly have uniformity in regard to matters 
Telating to exchange, bills of exchange, commerce, banking; and 
not only would I have uniformity in British India, but I am 
•going to press it upon Their Highnesses to agree to that. There- 
fore I say that this Clause 16 will have to be carefully analysed 
•and split up. I am in sympathy with Mr. Jayakar when he says 
there must be some uniformity of law in regard to certain big 
■questions of procedure ; but then I do not want to encroach on the 
autonomy of the Provinces in regard to matters which are pecu- 
liarly within their domain, which can only be determined by the 
voice of the electorates of those Provinces, to use the phrase of Lord 
Lothian. Therefore these will have to be carefully analysed in the 
light of our Statute Book. We have to bear in mind what our 
■Statute Book is. You have got local Acts printed separately in 
every Province ; you have got the Acts of the Covemor-General in 
Council printed separately. It will require a very detailed 
examintion, and therefore what I would say is that we can only 
hope to come to some general principle in regard to this matter, 
leaving the details to be worked out by some expert or by some 
Coinmittee. 

Lord Peel: Mr. Chairman, may I just say one word on this, 
because I find myself in considerable difficulty in listening to this 
very interesting discussion ; because I think it appears quite clearly 
that under these general words really a very large number of 
difficult and controversial siibjects lie hidden. 

I listened^ with great care to what Mr. -Tinnah said about some 
of these subjects being already comprised in the list of subjects 
•on which Pcderal legislation is to take place, and, though I have 
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given my best atteutiou to tbe discussion., I am not at all clear as 
to vhat the proper division sliould be in tbis case between tbe Cen- 
tral subjects and tbe Provincial subjects. Personally, I should 
like to bave much more information on tbis before I can express 
•any opinion worth having. If tbe Chairman is ready to agree to 
some such suggestion as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made, to bave tbe 
thing examined and redrafted and brought up in a more extended 
form, I should find it of much assistance. 

Lord Reading; It is more a matter of considering bow tbe 
question shall be considered than of tbe actual drafting, because 
tbe drafting can take place only when you bave determined what 
you want to do. Tlie difficulty is not iii tbe words, but in agree- 
ing what yoxi mean, and that involves a considerable examination 
■of tbe legal aspect of tbe matter. It would appear that tbe words 
used go fiu'tber than what is intended. It must be of tbe utmost 
importance to bave uniformity in such matters as procedure and 
evidence and other aspects of commercial banking, insuarnce, and 
so on. Of course, as Sir Sultan Ahmed has pointed out, some of 
ibese are already Central subjects, but that shows tbe importance 
•of having uniformity. 

In tbe case of some you bave transferred them and made policy 
and legislation Pederal, but in tbe case of others that has not been 
•done, and therefore in respect of those others you bave as yet 
no provision for uniformity. 

Tbe real difficulty is to decide where the dividing line should 
•come, at wbat^ precise point or points you come to tbe conclusion 
that certain matters sbo\ild be dealt with by tbe Provinces and not 
by tbe Pederal Legislature. In other words, what are to be tbe 
powers of tbe Pederal Legislature with regard to these laws, and 
what powers are to be left to tbe Provinces .f* It does not seem 
possible for us to determine that now; it requires expert and care- 
ful examination. 

Chairman : I should like, if I may, to make a suggestion to tbe 
•sub-Committee in regard to that. It seems to me the way for tbe 
■sub-Committee to overcome that difficulty is for it to appoint a 
amall committee of its own to meet with tbe draftsmen and draw 
up some form of words which would deal with tbis subject. I 
should like tbe members of tbis sub-Committee to give me their 
views on that. 

Lord Reading : There is great difficulty in that, I suggest, 
because that i-eally does mean that fliis small expert committee 
woTild bave to deal with tbe details; yet it is only when you Iniow 
what you mean that you can find language to fit it. Tbe difficulty 
here is to know exactly what is tbe precise point. I suggest you 
should find some provisional language to cover tbis, leaving it to 
tbe expert committee which will bave to consider tbe matter to 
deal with what is to be done in tbe future and tbe precise words to 
be xised. 
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Chairman: That is no doubt correct, but I feel it is difficult 
for us roTind this table to determine even the provisional language, 
but if we could get a few of our members to meet the draftsmen 
we might be able to draw up something [cries of assent). 

Mr. Jinnah: I suggest this item might stand over for the 
moment. 

Chairman: Do you mean stand over altogether? 

Mr. Jinnah: Dor the moment. 

Mr. Sastri .- That would not supersede the suggestion which has 
been made by the Chairman? 

Mr. J innah : I suggest it should stand over ; let us think it over 
a little more anod turn it over in our minds, and then it may not 
be necessary to appoint such a special committee. 

Chairman: I should like to know the views of the sub-Com- 
mittee on this matter. 

Mr. Sastri ; You think it may not be necessary jeven to refer 
this matter to a small committee? ‘ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Snpru: I suggest we adopt the Chairman’s 
proposal and have a small committee to discuss this matter with, 
the experts, the draftsmen. 

Mr. Jinnah: iill right; I have no objection. But 16 and 30 
must go together. 

Sir Muhammdd Shaft : Yes, 16 and 30 must go together. 

Chairman : If we cover Criminal Law as well, that will mean a 
very important subject dealt with. Would you allow me to sug- 
gest names for such a committee? I would suggest: Mr. Jinnah, 
Sir Muhammad Shafi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Sir C. P. 
Eamaswami Aiyar. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I would siiggest the addition of 
Mr. Jayakar. 

The Chairman: Do you agree to the appointment of that 
committee, to confer with the draftsmen? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : In that connection, if we are going to- 
meet your experts, may I suggest we should have the benefit of the 
advice of Sir Edward Chamier, as an outside adviser to assist us? 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : I agree that would be very useful. 

Sir Samuel Hoate : What is exactly the reference to this com- 
mittee ? 

.Chairman : To draw up a broad statement, not to go into de- 
tails. 

Sir Samuel lloare: On the lines suggested by Lord Beading? 

It is not going minutely into the merits of the case, but will be a 
broad statement which will satisfy each side for the moment; is 
that so ? 
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Mr. jinnah: I tinderstancl llie reference ■wonld be tbis, that we 
liave got to find some formula to secure in certain specific matters 
uniformity of legislation llirougliout British India. 

Chairman: Yes, that is it. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: That is the object. 

Mr. Jinnah : That is the object, yes. In place of 16 and 30 
we want something which will secure what we haye in view. 

Chairman : I suggest we appoint Mr. Jinnah, Sir Muhammad 
Shafi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir 0. B. Raraaswami Aiyar, and 
Mr. Jayakar, and they will meet our draftsmen and Sir Edward 
Chamier, 

Note. — The Iteport of this Legal suh-Commiiiee is reproduced as Appen- 
' dix io the Second lieport of the Federal Stniciurc suh-Committcc, sec page 
€ 77 . 

{The suh-Commitice adjourned at 12-55 p.m.) 


PnOCEEDINGS OF THE TeNTH MEETING OF Sun-COM^nTTEE Ho. 1 

(Eedehae Sthtjctuhe) held on Emday, 19th December, 1930, 

AT 3 P.M. 

Chairman {Mr. Lees Smith) : You will recollect the point that 
we had reached. I had put before you head (b) in the paper that 
has been sent out. That head constitutes, you will recollect, the 
Central subjects which we have not yet declared to be Eederal. 
We were determining how they should be dealt with, how far some 
of them would be in future partly Provincial and partly Central. 
I think we have overcome the main difiiculty. The main difficulty 
was presented by Civil Law and Criminal Law, and I think we may 
say we have arrived at a very sensible method of dealing with 
those two subjects. 

Now I would ask you to go on to the remaining subjects which, 
I imagine, are not of the same importance. If we went through 
them item by item we might obtain a provisional statement of 
where each of them would stand. 

It was suggested that three of the headings which were num- 
bered 41, 46 and 47 need not necessarily be discussed or determined 
upon at this stage, that if we could come to a decision about the 
rest those could be left over for the time being. Would it now, 
therefore, suit the Committee if I went through it item by item, 
starting with item No. 19 and asking whether you would suggest 
that that should be Central or otherwise, and so proceed? 

Note. — The detailed discussion which followed is not reprodmeed in full 
€ut [only those portions luhich touched upon questions of principle. ’ 

- Railways. 

Chairman : Now we take 5 (c), Railways (including rail- 
ways to be constructed or acquired in future). ’’ 


\ 
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Sir B. N. Mitra: We are now concerned here with, the statc^ 
railways in British India. I am pretty sure that nobody here will 
suggest that these should be provincialised. They should conti- 
nue to remain Central, except to the extent that they are already 
provincial. I think that applies to the Jorhat Railway and one 
local line in Madras which may now perhaps have become Central. 
Except to the extent that they are already provincial they should 
be Central. 

CJiarivman: Is that agreed upon generally? 

Naioah Sir Akbar Hydan : I do not say that I disagree, but I 
should like to know whether it is a fact or not that some years ago 
there was a discussion whether the Government of India Railways- 
should not be provincialised. 

Sir B. iV. Mitra: I cannot talk of past history. 

Naivah Sir Akbar Hydari: It is not so irrelevant as it might 
appear, because if that question was a living question then and if 
it was turned down simply on account of the character of the Gov- 
ernment of India then, I should lilce to know whether it is not 
possible really to explore this and to make over these railways on a 
provincial basis so as not to have a tertium- quid in the form of a 
Central (as distinguished from Eederal) administration. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: My answer is based on practical grounds. 
Take the East Indian Railway which rxms through three Provinces. 
I should rather maintain the stattis quo, the Central administra- 
tion, and if later on it is found necessary to make a change in policy 
that might be considered on its own merits. 

Chairman: Well, then, administration to be Central. 

Mr. Jinnah: Supposing any particular Province has its own 
small railway. Some Provinces have small railways which are 
entirely within their own territory. We have a small railway in 
Bombay. 

Sir B. N, Mitra: Rot a British Indian State Railway. 

Mr. Jinnah: You have such definite views on the subject, 
Sxipposing in future, just as the States may develop railway lines,, 
so similarly, if a Province wishes to develop its own railway line,, 
what is to happen to that? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : According to the formula proposed for adop- 
tion, all that will happen is that the existing British Indian State 
Railways will be Central. 

3/r. Jinnah: Here you are including all railways. What it 
says is ; ^ '' Railways (including railways to be constructed or 
acquired in ftiture).” “ Policy and legisiation to be federal. Ad- 
ministration to be federal to the extent of powers now exercised by 
the Railway Board.” That will include any railway that you 
construct anywhere. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: That is a federal sxibject. 

Mr. Jinnah : Quite so. That is what I am objecting to. 
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Chairman : It is pointed out to me that light and feeder rail- 
ways are already Provincial. Would that meet your point? 

Mr. Jinnali: That is a financial subject no doubt; but here I 
want to make it clear that it should not apply to any railways 
within the territories of Provinces in future. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : We have already discussed the point in con- 
nection with the entry under Pederal. That applies to lines to 
be constructed in the future. 

Mr. Jinnah: Quite so. It may apply to any line which may 
be constructed anywhere. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That was admitted. It was discussed and 
agreed to. 

Mr. Jinnah: My point is a very simple one. Supposing the 
railway line is constructed by the IProvincial Government out of 
their own funds or. by some enterprising company that comes for- 
ward, will that also be a Pederal subject? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : To the extent indicated in the Notes. That 
point was discussed in connection with railways to be constructed 
in Indian States. The policy and legislation in regard to that 
particular new line will have to conform itself to the policy and 
legislation of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jinnah: I am talking of administration. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Administration is to be Federal to the extent 
of powers now exercised by the Railway Board. Those powers 
refer to the regulation of rates, inspections and things of that sort. 
We went into that in great detail in the small sub-Committee where 
we drew up the List of Federal Subjects, and Sir Alvbar Hydari 
was satisfied with that formula, because it is limited “ to the ex- 
tent of powers now exercised by the Railway Board.” It is the 
broader aspect of administration, namely, rates and fares, inspec- 
tion, construction, standai’ds, gauge, etc. 

3fr. Jinnah: You have not appreciated my point. I am not 
talking of rates and fares and things of that kind. Supposing a 
railway line is constructed within the territories of a Province and 
the Government are willing to have that line. Who will have the 
controlling authority as far as that particular line is concerned — 
not merely its rates and fares but its entire administration, its 
service, its finance, everything? Wlm will be responsible for it? 
That is my question. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : In regard to the first part, it is to the extent 
mentioned in this Note that it will be Federal. With that part 
there is no difficulty. 

Mr. Jinnah: Do you not see it says “ to' the extent of powers 
now exercised by the Railway Board ”? The extent is that the 
Railway Board will be exercising entire control. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: No. 
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Mr. Jinnah : Wlio is going to be responsible for the finance 
bere? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That is wbat I am coming to. 

Mr. Jinnah: Is finance included in tbe administration? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: No. In regard to tbe finance of tbe Federal 
Railways tbe Federal Government is not responsible. Tbat was 
clearly understood at tbe discussion witb Tbeir Highnesses. Tbat 
is tbe reason we are now left witb tbe State Railways in British 
India. They will become a Central subject, and my proposal is 
intended to follow tbe line of least resistance, that is tbat tbe State 
Railways now in British India should continue to be Central siib- 
jects. If a Province wants to build a new Railway within its 
territories, whether tbat would be a practical proposition or not in 
tbe present position of finance in tbe Provinces is more than I can 
say, but if tbat matter becomes a practical proposition it can be 
settled at tbe time when it arises. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : Is not Mr. Jinnab’s point met already by 
tbe list of Provincial Subjects 6 (d) in the Devolution rules, which 
says: “light and feeder railways and extra-municipal tramways 
in so far as provision for their construction and management is 
made by provincial legislation; subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature in tbe case of any such railway or tramway which is in 
physical connection witb a main line or is bxiilt on tbe same gauge 
as an adjacent main line ”? Those railway lines which do not 
connect witb any main line are already provincialised. They may 
be constrxicted by tbe Provinces under provincial legislation. 

Chairman: Does tbat meet your point, Mr. Jinnah? 

Lord Peel: May I put Mr. Jinnab’s point in a sligHtly differ- 
ent form. If there are these railways constructed by tbe Province, 
what, if any, control will tbe Province have over these lines? We 
have been told what control will be exercised over them by tbe 
Railway Board, but is there any miniinum left? Tbat, I think, 
is Mr. Jinnab’s point. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: There is a considerable amount left. There 
is tbe day to day administration of tbe line, what we may call tbe 
management. 

Mr. Jinnah: What do you mean by management? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: There is tbe employment of tbe staff. 

Chairman : I would like to know whether this item 6 (d) meets 
Mr. Jinnab’s point. 

Mr. Jinnah: I do not think it will cover my point. Take 
employment of staff and service, for instance. A railway may be 
constructed by the local Government through a company or its 
own funds, if tbej’- have any, and they are tbe proprietors of tbat 
Railway within their territory; and yet tbe railway service would 
be controlled by tbe Federal Government. Tbat is exactly what 
will happen. 
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Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: Witli regard to Mr. JimLali s 
point it must "be remembered there has been a definite change of 
policy with reference to these railways within. Provinces since the 
Report of the Acworth Committee. In pursuance of that change 
of -policy one of the biggest local lines in India, the Tanjore Dis- 
trict Railway, which was constructed wholly at the instance of the 
Tanjore District Board and was its property, has been arranged to 
be bought out by the State because that Railway touched the main 
line from the north of India to the south at many points, and there 
were questions that arose both of short-circuiting and difficulties 
about tarifis and rates. So it has been arranged, notwithstanding 
the objection of the District Board Railway, that it should be 
purchased. The policy so far as British India is concerned has 
been that, excepting light and feeder railways which do not touch 
the main line of railway traffic, the railway ought to be a State 
controlled institution subject to Central supervision and also to 
Central administration. That has been the policy which has been 
evolved since the Report of the Acworth Committee. So far as 
many of us are concerned, we stand by that policy, and we consider 
that that policy would solve many of the difficulties which have 
arisen, say in Canada, or the Dnited States, with reference to the 
separate systems of railway administration not always congruous 
in their policy. and outlook. Prom that point of view I submit that 
if at any time the policy of a Province changes the Province should 
be allowed to run its own railway system, and that except where 
a trunk railway line is concerned you might devolve. This is one 
of those few cases where devolution from Central Authority and the 
handing over of the particular administration of the railway to 
the Province might be attempted. 

Mr. J ayakar ; If we had a few instances of the powers now exer- 
cised by the Railway Board, I think it would help us. "We have 
at present just a vague impression. If you could give us exactly 
the contents of that perhaps it would be easier for us to find out 
whether we should give this power to the Province or make it 
Central. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: It would be impossible to give a category of 
the powers, but I have mentioned the more important powers con- 
templated in this administration which is to be Pederal to the 
extent of powers now exercised by the Railway Board. Those 
powers are : fixing of maximum and minimum rates, inspections, 
laying down of standards, determination of the gauge on which 
the line should be constructed. The main items which are not ' 
there are: terms of employment of staff, and management, i.e., 
the day to day administration. There is firstly, what pay should 
be given to the staff, and secondly, how are they to be recruited? 

Sir AJcbar Hydari : May I read out the list of the powers? 
Practically they are the same. One is to sanction new construc- 
tion; another is standards of construction; the third is regular 
inspection to ensure safety of passengers; the fourth is standard- 
isation of material: the fifth is maxima and minima rates, and tho 
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sixtli is vrith regard to annual conferences of Managers and Heads 
of Departments. 

Mr. Jinnah: I do not want to take np your time. I reserve- 
my opinion on this point. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: I quite agree with Mr. Jinnah that the Pro- 
vinces should have equal rights to develop their Railways within 
their Provinces as the Indian States have. I quite agree with Sir 
Bhupendra Hath Mitra that certain administration has got to he- 
centralised, and that has been specified hy Sir Akbar. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: The form of words suggested ought to meet. 
Mr. Jinnah’s point. 

Chairman : What was the form of words? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: My form of words was that State Railways 
in British India on the date of the introduction of the new consti- 
tution should he Central. 

Chairman: Leaving futui’e railways? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: That is right. And, similarly, any railways- 
purchased or constructed from funds provided hy the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

Chairman: Well, Mr. Jinnah? 

Mr. Jinnah: I would like to reserve my opinion on this. Un- 
fortunately we have not got out of the atmosphere of which Sir- 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar gave us an instance, which was a typical' 
instance of the Centre trying to keep everjdhing in its hands. 
Haturally if yoii are going to run the Government of the unitary 
form, you cannot run it unless you take as mxtch power in the Centre- 
as yoii can get. That is exactly the atmosphere in which we are 
still living. What we are now thinking of is a very different 
scheme, and unless you are going to allow the Provinces to deve- 
lop, it seems to me that we might again have the unitary form of 
Government. That is why i am- very anxious. I do not want to 
take \ip any more time, hut this is a question which requires more 
careful consideration. I reserve my opinion on this point at the 
moment. 

Chairman : Then we will enter that in the notes. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: I resei’ve mine also. 

Port Qvarantine. 

Chairman: Then the next one as to which there is a qualifica- 
tion is Ho. 8, “ Port Quarantine. Pederal so far as international 
req^iirements are concerned.” 

Sir B. N. Mitra : The residue of the existing services should 
therefore become Central. At the present moment I think we can 
only deal with these things in a provisional manner. If there are 
any marine hospitals at the present moment which are Central, 
they should continue to he Centr.al ; hut I have reason to believe 
that there are no marine hospitals at the present day, and therefore 
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ilie matter Tvill be solved automatically. If a Provincial Govern- 
ment wants to start a marine hospital, paying the cost of the 
hospital, I see no reason why there should be any objection. As 
matters now stand, I think the residue may become Provincial. 

Mr. Jinnuh : That is the trouble : we shall go on having the 
residue, and the residue, and so on. 

Chairman : Central for present hospitals, and the residuum may 
be Provincial if they are established by the Provinces. 

Bir B. N. Mitra: There are no central hospitals, I understand, 
at the present, and if the Provincial Committee agrees that this 
should become a Provincial subject, then it need not be a Central 
subject. It means that the Provinces will undertake an additional 
liability. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: We want to reduce the Central subjects as 
much as possible. Sir. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I personally am in favoui’ of reducing them as 
m\ich as possible, to conduce to simplicity. 

Mr. Jinnah; I reserve my opinion on these points, because it 
seems to me that if we go on at this rate, we shall have nothing 
but almost practically everything Central, and the Provinces will 
be glorified municipalities. 

Chairman : On this it is proposed to leave it to the Joint sub- 
committee, and if they decide that it shall be Provincialised, to put 
this in the list of Provincial subjects. 

Lord Reading: I do not quite agree with that myself, I 
should have thought that quarantine must be a Central subject. 
Ton are dealing with an important matter of regulations which’ 
must be issued and which must apply to all. 

Mr. Jinnah: I do not at all object to Port quarantine being 
Federal as far as international requirements are concerned. To- 
that no one could object; that is already Federal. 

Lord Reading : That is only as far as international requirements 
are concerned; but you may have quarantine which is under no- 
international regulation, but which, nevertheless, is desirable for 
all India. 

Lord Lothian: What is the position to-day in the three main- 
ports : Calcutta, Bombay and Madras ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: The position with regard to marine hospitals 
has been coming to a head in recent years, owing to certain recom- 
mendations, I believe, of the League of Nations; but no specific 
action has been taken so far by the Government of India. That 
is the reason why I said that if the Provincial Committee is will- 
ing that the Provinces should accept responsibility, I think it 
would be a good way of getting rid of an extra Central subject. 

Chairman : The point that Lord Heading, I think, has raised is 
that not only are the international interests involved in this, but 
the interests of India as a whole are involved in a proper system of 
qiiarantine — ^not of any one Province. 
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Lord Reading: It is not dealing with, marine hospitals, it is 
dealing generally ^vitL. quarantine ; the orders as to Port quarantine 
svhich 'W'ill have to be issued. A particular Province may know 
nothing, about it, may not have had to deal with it, but, neverthe- 
less, it may be necessary to have a Port quarantine. 

Lord Lothian: Is not this one of those subjects, similar to 
•others, when you have to make a clear line between Provincial and 
Central? We want a very expert enquiry. You have the old 
division which is based on a unitary system. You do not want to 
hand all these subjects over to one side. In many cases you have 
to make a new line of division. 

Mr. JinnaJi : The only proposition that I can put before yoji as 
a general proposition is this: that you must have some expert 
assistance with a view to finding out definitely how you are going 
to define ultimately what are going to be Provincial subjects and 
what are going to be Central subjects. The fundamental object 
that we want to achieve is that the Provinces should be really auto- 
nomous Provinces as units of a Federation. 

Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : The question having been put in 
that form, may I suggest that, after all, it is not so difficult as it 
might at first appear to be, provided we keep in mind that there 
are certain subjects and topics which necessarily involve correlation 
between one Province and another, and co-ordination of administra- 
tion and effort. In those matters surely there must be some kind 
of Central activity. How much Central activity there must be will 
depend upon the discussion of these matters. For instance, with 
regard to railways running from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, you 
must have a certain amount of co-ordinated activity and work. 
With regard to the ports in the east and in the west there must be 
a certain amount of co-ordinated activity. There are certain sub- 
jects which in essence are not Provincial. One does not want to 
quarrel with Provincial autonomy; I am as much in favour of 
autonomy as anybody else; but there are certain topics which are 
inherently not Provincial. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: I do not wholly agree with what Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami has said. I explained my attitude on a previous 
occasion. There are certain important subjects in regard to which 
there must be Federal or Central control. The items in regard to 
which there must be Federal control in certain matters have already 
been tabulated almost completely I should say. There may be 
certain other items, like the British Indian State Railways, in re- 
gard to which there must be at the present moment Central control; 
but there may be a number of other items in which Central control 
is not required but Central co-ordination is required. That would 
simplify matters for the purpose of smooth working between the 
Centre or the Federal Centre and the various units. I think that 
arrangement is already followed in Canada, and perhaps also in 
Australia, and in the United States. That is, there should be a 
Central Board consisting of the Minister at the Centre and the 
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Ministers from tlie Provinces, wlio would tlien clialk out a uniform 
line of policy. Then they will try to implement their agreement 
by passing the necessary measures through the relevant Legis- 
latures. It must not he overlooked that, after all, the power of the 
purse must remain largely in the Provinces. If we try to impose 
Central control we may manage to provide for a shadow without 
securing the substance, and in the attempt to provide for a shadow, 
we may start quarrels among the various units. 

Mr. Jinnali: That is right. Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar 
seems to think that you can only get co-ordination by means of 
control. I say : Ho, not by means of control, not by keeping the 
whip hand at Delhi or Simla, but you can get co-ordination by 
giving powers to the Provinces, and then adopting machinery 
which will secure co-ordination, as Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra says. 
That is the fundamental difference. Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar 
has in his mind this, that it must be control of policy, control of 
legislation, control of administration. If you go on and say, 
“ Well, in this matter entire control, policy, legislation and ad- 
ministration in the Centre; in this matter. Centre again; in this 
matter. Centre again ”, well, that is not the way to build up your 
Federation, and that is not the way to get co-ordination and co- 
operation. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: May I, in this connection, mention one 
fact. As all the members of the Committee Icnow, education is a 
transferred subject in the Provinces under the control of Ministers 
who are selected by the Governor from among elected members of 
the Provincial Legislative Council. These ministers are responsible 
to their legislative Council for the proper discharge of their respon- 
sibilities. How, the Government of India have already devised a 
machinery for co-ordination of effort in educational matters. What 
happens is this, as Sir B. H. Mitra knows. I was Education Mem- 
ber when this subject was discussed. Every year a meeting took 
place at the headquarters of the Government of India, sometimes 
a conference of vice-chancellors of universities, sometimes a meet- 
ing of the ministers from the various Provinces, under the 
chairmanship of the Member for Education in the Government of 
India, and subjects were discussed at this conference and conclu- 
sions arrived at as a result of the exchange of views which took 
place at the conferences; and thus co-ordination of effort was 
brought about throughout India. As my friend Mr. Jinnah 
pointed out, co-ordination does not necessitate control in regard to 
subjects which are in their nature Provincial, and in regard to 
which Provinces ought to be allowed to have full control and to 
manage their own affairs. Machinery for co-ordination can be 
devised, adequate for the purpose, without giving anj’- power of 
control to the Centre. I venture to submit that there is no necessity 
whatever for giving any such power to the Centre at all, and there- 
fore co-ordination ought not to be allowed to make a ground for 
the giving of control to the Centre. Co-ordination can be secured 
in many other ways. 



Sir B. N. Mitra: May I make anotlier suggestion — ^tliat this 
‘entry, so far as it is at present not actually Central, should not 
■be a subject for the Centre, but that it should be a subject for the 
Centre so far as it is actually Central now, and that the question 
■of transferring the Central services to Provincial Governments will 
be taken up later. We have got to start with something, otherwise 
Tve shall never be able to come to any conclusions. 

Chairman: I may say that what I was rather hoping was this 
— if I may explain to the Committee — that we should have suffi- 
cient discussion here to enable us to send this to the joint sub- 
committee which has got to be appointed by agreement with the 
Provincial sub-Committee. It has got to be appointed and it has 
got to discuss this class of subject. What I was hoping was this. 
I have made a note, but I will not read it all. It comes to this 
"broadly speaking. I think we shall find that there are some sub- 
jects which are, by general agreement. Central, and that there are 
some subjects which are, b}’’ general agreement. Provincial. There 
.-are other subjects which are rather of the type we are discussing 
now, and I do not want to raise a general discussion, if I may say 
:S 0 , but may I read part of the note on it which, with advice, I had 
■written on the class of subject with which we are now dealing. 

“ If examination shows that it is desirable to maintain in 
British India, besides the two classes over which the Centre 
and the Provinces are respectively to maintain exclusive 
jurisdiction, a third category of subjects to fall normally in 
the provincial sphere, but to be subject to some arrangement 
for co-ordination of legislative policy, we have then to decide 
what that arrangement is to be, and what subjects are to be 
regulated by it. It may be felt that the present arrangement 
which casts on the Governor General personally, through his 
previous sanction, the duty of securing this co-ordination will 
no longer be appropriate. A possible alternative method 
would be to give the Central Legislature in these matters over- 
riding powers of legislation — i.e., concurrent power to legis- 
late, with provision (like that in section 109 of the Common- 
wealth of Australia Act) that when a provincial Act is inconsis- 
tent with a Central Act, the latter shall prevail and the former 
shall to the extent of the inconsistency be invalid.” How- 
ever, this is what I was coming to; '' Having decided broadly 
"that there is necessity for this tripartite division, we might 
remit the lists to a joint sub-committee for examination in the 
light of it and to suggest a roxigh classification of subjects for 
British India into 

A. exclusively Central, 

B. exclusively Provincial, 

C. Primarily Provincial, but Centrally co-ordinated : 

and perhaps to suggest appropriate methods to secure the co- 
•ordination required for categorv' C.” 
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Tliis does not exactly cover the discussion, but I suggest that 
we might now try and get clear as to the list of subjects which are 
clearly Central, and the list of subjects which are clearly Pro- 
vincial; and then the subjects of this character, which we would 
remit, and the method of co-ordination, could be discussed by the 
joint suh-Committee and brought up here to us for further debate. 
I think in that way we shall get the advantage of going through 
this item by item. 

Lord Peel: I rather appreciate the point which has recently 
been made as regards Central subjects and Provincial subjects. 
We are trying, of course, to move, with some difficulty, to a 
Pederal system. When yoti are dealing with these subjects which 
may have been Central already, it is extremely easy to say that 
the siibjects should be Central, that that settles it and that there is 
no argument about it. That is a very easy way of disposing of it, 
but should we not make some effort to see that some of these sub- 
jects should not be Provincial? That is a more difficult question, 
and it s,eems to me that we ought to examine these items with some- 
thing of that in our minds; otherwise I very much agree with 
what Mr. Jinnah said, that we simply remain a unitary Govern- 
ment when we are trying to construct something different — a 
Pederal Government. I only say that on the general tendency. 

Lord Reading: Of course, the real point is that these things 
really divide themselves up into several subjects. During the 
eourse of this discussion I have noticed that the main difference 
between what Mr. Jinnah was saying, and what I had in mind, 
was that I was thinking of the public health of India at the 
moment, and of some order which might have to be issued by the 
Central Government, which possesses information which does not 
come within the word “ international ”, but which may neverthe- 
less be extremely necessary to prevent some pestilence in India. 
What I had in mind — and my attention all the time has been on 
that — was, of course, marine hospitals. Other matters, I quite 
agree, might be Provincial. The subject has got to be divided up, 
but the thing you want mainly to keep in mind is this — ^that your 
quarantine is for the purpose of preserving the health of all India, 
and that unless you have that in the powers of the Central Govern- 
ment, much of the information that goes to the Provinces is not 
the same as goes to the Central Government, you cannot deal 
with those matters. The Central Government must handle them, 
and then the Provinces can take their steps as regards hospitals 
and any other regulations they like, but your order for quarantine 
ought to come from the Central Government. That is the main 
point. Except for that, I do not mind this being Provincial. 

Lord Peel : I very largely agree with what Lord Beading says, 
hut take the question of quarantine. Quarantine is for tbe purpose, 
no doubt, of keeping out disease and so on. Well, you have got 
these enormous, these treniendous Provinces, with 30 or 40 millions 
of people, and the obligation is surely tremendous, and it is 
-primarily on these Provinces, to keep their health intact. It is 
n. T. von. I. K 
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reallj' quite as much, to their iuterest, in th.e first cose ; it is more- 
their interest tlian tliat of any otlier Province to see tliat their 
own port is kept free from infection and from disease coming in. 
Of course, probably co-ordination is necessary; hut is it not possihle- 
that in the fii’st case the primary responsibility should be thrown 
upon those great ports which, of course, are the centres not only 
of international trade, but also of those great Provinces themselves? 
I do not wish to press the point further, but it seems to me that an 
effort should be made. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: One part of the co-ordination work must 
necessarily be the supply of information to the various Provinces;, 
and if there is a co-ordinating Board for all medical matters, one 
of its functions should be to supjily information of the nature 
contemplated by Lord Beading, and tliat brings me back to my 
point about co-ordination as distinguished from control. 

Mr. Jinnali : The point we were considering is this — ^let us get 
back to our item — is port quarantine. The item is : “ Port 

quarantine : Federal so far as international requirements are 
concerned ” . Then the question arises, what about the rest? 
Where is it to go? We are told Central. That is what we were 
discussing. We can meet Lord Beading’s point straight away. 
We are agreed on that; but is there anything left after we have- 
agreed to this? The answer is. Yes. Well, ^^here does it go? 
It is suggested. Central. Why? That is really the position. 
Why should it go to the Central? 

Dman Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliyar ; For the simple reason 
as Lord Beading said, that one Province would not have knowledge- 
of the outbreak of pestilence in another Province, and in coastal 
trade the Province would be handicapped if it were not supplied 
with this knowledge. 

Mr. Jayakar: The Government of India would have a good 
deal more information about these matters in their hands than 
the Provinces would have. The question is, having regard to the- 
experimental stage through which we are passing, and in view of 
the fact that these topics have so far been Central, whether we 
should release them without adequate reason; and it seems to me- 
that the all-India Legislature is -likely to control them better than- 
Provincial agencies. I agree" with Lord Beading that on these 
matters the information in. the possession of the Government of 
India is infinitely greater than that in the possession of the 
Provinces. 

Mr. Jinnah: You see how little we apply our minds to this- 
matter. Under a unitary foian of Government we have ISo. 3^. 
public health and sanitation and vital statistics — subject to legis- 
lation by the Indian Legislature in regard to infectious and conta- 
gious diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian Legislature. That is a Provincial subject, even now. 
That is in the liands of the Province, it is under the Government 
of the Province even now. Who is the guardian of the nubli'c- 
hoalth to-day? 
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Chairman: Now, Gentlemea, may I suggest this to the Com- 
mittee. These subjects will fall into three headings : {a) Those 
which are Central admittedly, (&) those which are Proyincial 
•admittedly, (c) those on which there is not agreement and on which 
some form of co-ordination between the two is required. That 
must go to the joint sub-Committee. I would suggest that we 
try to go fairly quickly through this list and see whether there 
is any of these subjects on which there is obvious and 'almost 
immediate agreement. That may considerably simplify the work 
of the joint sub-Committee. Otherwise, of course, it would be 
impossible to submit the list as it is to the joint sub-Committee, 
but I think it would help them. 

Mr. Jinnah ; I think it is better to submit it as it is and let us 
have the advantage of the views of those who are more intimately 
^connected with the Provincial administration, because in the 
Provincial Constitution Committee we have, I believe, nine or ten 
gentlemen who are very closely connected with the actual working 
•of the administration. 

Chairman: Yes, certainly. Would the Committee like that 
to be done? We have had a sufiQ.ciently general discussion to 
bring out what are the major principles at issue. Would the 
■Committee like this list now to be sent to the joint sub-Committee 
tor report after they have gone completely through it. Is that 
•generally agreed? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I ask that this sub-Committee 
you propose setting up will not deal with the matters affecting the 
States. It is for British India. 

Chairman: Yes. While we are on the question, would you 
just listen to this form of words that I have drawn out. I think 
it will be important to get this exactly right. “ To appoint a 
sub-Committee to consider in detail the list of subjects cir- 
culated ” — ^we will fill in later whether that list included C and D 
or not — “ and to suggest a provisional allocation into three cate- 
gories : (o) exclusively Central, (6) exclusively Provincial, (c) 
•subjects in which the Centre and Provinces are both interested 
and which must, therefore, be subject to Central co-ordination, 
and to make any suggestions they think fit as to the method to be 
adopted for securing this co-ordination. The Committee is author- 
ised to confer with any sub-Committee that may be set up by 
sub-Committee II., Provincial Constitution.” I have endeavoured 
to make that fairly comprehensive. I do not know whether any of 
you have any improvements to suggest. Is that agreed? 

Sir Muhammad Shafi: May I suggest one slight modification 
in the wording of (c). I suggest that the word “must” is too 
■strong in view of the nature of the subjects. It would be better 
to have “ ought to be ” or some such word. 

Chairman : Well, “ ought to be ” is just as strong as “ must ”. 
■We might use the word “ might ”, and say “ which might be 
rsubject to Central co-ordination 

Sir Muhammad Shaji : Yes. 

K 2 
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Sardar Ujjal Singh: The idea is to appoint a snh-Committee 
of this Committee to confer -with the Provincial Committee. 

Chairman: Tes, that is right, I am not quite sure, hut I 
thinlc no might qnickly dispose of the remainder, or. we may 
need to ])ave another discnssion on Monday. C is a subject with 
which I Ivuow every barrister here is very well acquainted. It is 
the list of subjects in which in the devolution rules you have 
always* that addendum “subject to rules by the Government of 
India ’% and so on. It is very familiar. I have been warned 
jiot to tell the lawyers here something which they know well 
already, but I will if I may read the little note I have had on 
this although it is A B C to most of you here. A certain number 
of Provincial subjects or certain aspects of them — ^head C of the 
list circulated — are specifically made subject to legislation by the 
Indian liCgislature. This has a double meaning, (a) that on these 
subjects the Central Legislature definitely retained, mthout any 
qiiestion of previous sanction, the right of concurrent legislation, 
and (6) that if a Province desired, as it could do, to legislate on 
these subjects, it had to get sanction to its bill beforehand. I believe 
that the latter is the usual procedure. The object in both cases 
is, of course, the same — to secure uniformity of treatment of siib- 
jects which though primarily Provincial had a general or Central 
aspect affecting more than one Province. That is the long list 
of the subjects of which we have 47 here. Of course, this is bound 
to go eventually to this joint sub-Committee, because the Provincial 
Committee is just as interested in this matter as we are. I would 
like to Imow whether you would like to remit it now to the joint 
sub-Committee. 

Sir Mnhammad .Shafi: I think so. It would save time. 

Chairman: I think so myself. 

Sir Alibar Hydari : Sir, would it not be permissible in regard 
to C and D to decide whether they should not also he Federal, 
because, rcmombor what we did : we simply took up the list of 
Central subjects and decided with regard to them as to which 
should be Federal. You are now in C and D taking up quite 
another list which was in the Provincial list, and we have had no 
opportunity of saying whether it should be Federal or Central or 
what, so I hope you will not rule it out of order, but consider 
whether they should be Federal or not. As regards B you were 
perfectly in order when you said that we have already decided as 
to whether they should be Federal or not, but with regard to C 
and D, we have had no opportunity of discussion. 

Chairman: Then your point wotild be to discuss whether they 
are Federal provided the States are willing. 

Sir Akhar Hydari: Yes. 

Chairman : Provided the States are willing. 

Sir Ahhar Hydari: Quite so. 

Dhrari Bahadur jlfndaliyar : I agree that this list of subjects' 
tms not been considered In* this Committee so far, but after the- 
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sub-Cominittee lias divided tbem into Federal or Central, ive shall 
have to consider th^m again. 

Chairman: Xes, we shall have to discuss them again, if they 
are Central, will they he Federal or British Indian. That will 
come hack to ns. Sir Akhar. 

Sir AJcbar Hydari: Yes, I think so. We ^all have to consider 
whether they should he made Federal or Central. 

Chairman: 'We have E left, hut E, I think, should not have 
been included in this paper. E raises questions of quite a different 
character which will come better under heading No. 6 and I t.lii-nk 
we had better leave it open till then. {Agreed.) 

Then we have to appoint this suh-Comniittee. May I suggest 
certain names to you, to which you could add certain others. I 
do not want to he putting the work always on the same members, 
so I will suggest this list of names; Mr. Sasti;i, Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliyar, Mr. Jinnah, Sir B. N. Mitra, Sir 
Muhammad Shafi. 

Mr. Jinnah: I would suggest Sir Sultan Ahmed, and that 
you should drop my name. 

Chairman : Yes, I can well understand that. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: May I suggest that we two Minority Com- 
munities should be on this also.? 

Mr. Jayakar: Yes, I think it would be well to have the 
European and Sikh communities represented. 

Chairman: Yes, if you wish to. I do not know whether it will 
be necessary to put on one of the British Delegates; as a matter 
of fact, they are not very anxious to join the sub-Committee : they 
are so busy with other things that it is difficult to get them to 
serve ; but I do not think that is necessary. May I take that list as 
the list of members we appoint? {Agreed.) Thank you very much. 
I think we have covered a good deal of ground this afternoon. 

• Note. — ^The mem'bors thus appointed formed, together with members 
appointed by the sub-Committeo on Provincial Constitutions, a joint sub- 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord Zetland. The recommendations 
of this joint sub-Committeo are reproduced as Appendix I to the Second 
Report of the Federal Structure sub-Committee. 

{The sub-Committee adjoxirned at 5-10 p.m.) 


PUOCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH MEETING OF SUB-COJIHITTEE Fo. I 

{Federal Strtjctt7Iie)held on Monday, 22nd Decejibee, 1930, 
AT 11 A.M. AND 2-30 P.M. 

Composition of Legislature and Methods of Choosing Members. 

Chairman {Lord Sankey) : Your Highnesses and Gentlemen. 
The matters which fall for discussion this morning are those which 
are comprised in number 4 and number 5 of the Heads of Dis- 
cussion; “ the number of members composing the Federal Legis- 
lature and, if the Legislature is of more than one Chamber, of 
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eacli Cliamber, and tlieir distribution among tbe federating nnits ” : 
“ Tbe nietbod wliereby representatives from British India and 
from tbe Indian States are to be cbosen 

1 sliould not be acting properly as your Chairman if I did not 
tell you exactly vrbat was in my mind, and what I am sure must 
be in the mind of everyone of you, namely, that in respect of some 
of the details — indeed "l would say of many of the details — ^which 
are concerned in questions 4 and -5, tliat unfortunate matter of 
communal difficulty may arise. Now, we are not here to discuss 
that. It is obvious that many of these detailed questions will have 
to be woihed out by a Committee eventually, although it would 
be helpful now to have an exchange of views and to see how the 
matter stands with regard to these qiiestions. 

If you will allow me to do so, I would like in the next few 
minutes to put before you certain of the suggestions (I am not going 
to give opinions) which are made with regard to these questions, 
and when I have done that, if you will bear with me for a few 
minutes, I will ask anybody who desires to do so to pin in the 
discussion and to make suggestions. We will take the two 
questions together. 

You will recollect that, as at present advised, we rather came 
to the conclusion at the earlier meeting of this sub-Committee that 
there sho\ild be two Chambers — an upper Chamber (we do not 
know what to call it for the moment; we can call it anything yo\i 
like — a Senate) — and a Lower Chamber, a House of Bepresenta- 
tives. Will you allow me for a moment just to draw your attention 
to the first consideration, that is the Senate — ^the tipper House. 
The first question that you have to consider there (I do not want 
anybody at the moment to suggest things; that will come in a 
minute or two ; I am simply putting before you the various heads) 
would be the number of Members. I will ask you to be kind 
enough os I go along to take a note of one or two figures. 

When you have decided the number of Members, you would 
have to consider how they would be divided between the States and 
British India. That is a question which we shall not be able to 
decide to-day, but we can certainly discuss it. Will you kindly 
remember this — ^that I am not in any way expressing an opinion; 
I am only putting out various suggestions. Assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that upon the Senate there would be, as we have 
already decided, representatives of the States, that would be the 
first thing. The second thing would be representatives of British 
India. Then you will recollect that we rather thought, when we 
were at ihe earlier part of our deliberations, that it might be 
necessary to have. some representatives of the Crown, if and so long 
a? (those were the words suggested by my friend Mr. .Jayakar and 
which we put in) there is any reserved subject. 

Would you please, then, just make a note of 

(1) The States representatives; 

(2) British India representatives; 

(3) A Crown element. 
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Witli regard to the method hy which they would he, may I say, 
chosen, with reference to the representatives of the States, that is 
rather a matter for Their Highnesses. I will come hack to that 
soon if the Maharaja of Bikaner will kindly allow me, 

TV^ith. regard to the British. India Bepresentatives, the two 
methods suggested (and I will tell you the pros and the eons in a 
minute) are ^ direct and indirect. There are advantages in hoth. 
There are difficulties in hoth. If there are any Crown represen- 
tatives, as I suppose there must he, the word- there will he 
“ nominated I am very sorry to have to trouble you with details 
— not that we want to decide the details — hut they must he before 
us in order to arrive at any opinion and, later on, any decision. 

I want you now to put down five things as to the elements which 
you might have to consider when you want to get to the number 
of people of which the Senate should he composed. 

Let me assume, merely for the sake of argument, that the Senate 
is going to have 100 or 150 or 200. In considering the numbers 
you would first of all have to take into consideration ; (1) Popula- 
tion; (2) Area; (3) Minorities; (4) will he Bevenue; (5) — and this 
rather applies to the States only — is Contribution to Defence. 

How I want you please to come hack to Population. I propose 
to give you figures, excluding Burma. 

Note. — At this point the Chairman gave some figures, which were 
tabulated in more detail and distributed as follows : — 


The Figures of Area and Foimlation of British India and Indian 
States {after Excluding Burma and Karenni States) According 
to the Census of 1921: 



Area. 

Population. 

India ...... 

Sq. miles. 
1,805,000 

318,942,000 

1 

British India (including Burma') . 

Burma (excluding Karenni States] 

1,041,000 

230,000 

246,498,000 

13,148,000 

British India — Burma 

811,000 

233,350,000 

Indian States (including Karenni States) 
Karenni States ... 

701,000 

4,000 

70,192,000 

64,000 

Indian States ..... 

697,000 

70,128,000 

^Ur'itish India ..... 
Indian States . . • . . 

SllfiOO : 53'S 
697,000: 46-2 

233,350.000 ; 76*8 

70,128,000 : 23-2 


This leaves out of account altogether the Tribal Areas and Agency 
territories of North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, It does, 
. however, include Indian States in these Provinces, e.g., Kalat and Chitral. 
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^ ' Is ow I svant to go back, with those figures in mind— because you 
see they are very large figures, millions of people — ^if you rdll allow 
mo for a moment, to make a comparison and that is a comparison 
with tbe present numbers of tbe two Legislative Assemblies, _ in 
order that we might come to some sold of — I do not say conclusion 
for a moment, some sort of idea, first of all, with regard to the size 
of the Senate itself ; ought it to be 100, or 150, or 200 ? The 
Gouncil of State, as at present constituted, has 60 members, of whom 
34 are elected and 26 are nominated ; and_ I want to give you 
another figure while I am on that, if you will allow me to do so, 
although it will not come in until later, 'when I discuss the second 
Chamber. I want to give you the figures, if you will Idndly let 
me, of the Legislative Assembly. It consists of 145 members, of 
whom 105 are elected and 40 are nominated. I want to give you 
one other figure (I am not sure whether it is right or not ; ive will 
get it right, but I want you to take it here if you Idndly would, 
subject to getting it right later on), which is the figure given to 
me for the total electorate for the Legislative Assembly in 1926. 
Tliat figure is 1,125,000. If it is larger it is all the more iiertinent 
in the argument. 

A^ow let me come back for the moment to the Council of State. 
The present Gouncil of State being 60 members, if you take that 
as a sort of guide — supposing you came to the conclusion that for 
a body of that character the present Council of State, 60 members, 
was about the right number — you have to consider whether it has 
worked well, or whether there are too many, or whether there are 
too few — assuming that it is about the right number for a body 
like that, it is obvious that with the States coming in the 60 would 
have to be higher. I have made a sort of calculation; it is only 
a very, very rough calculation, and therefore I give it to you 
merely for what it is worth. If jmu took the exact proportion of 
extra population that is coming in, I believe that it would work 
out somewhere about 85 instead of being GO. I am not going to 
trouble you with that figure; I am only giving you that figure 
to make a sort of suggestion, not a binding suggestion at all, that 
if 60 members was about right for the Council of State, and if 
60 has woi'ked well this last eight or nine or ten ^'■ears, it would 
be more like 100 at a minimum for the Senate. 

Aow, supposing you were to start for the moment with 100 as a 
trial figure, then the next question that would have to be decided 
would be the distribution of that number among the Federating 
units, and the next question would be, assuming 100 to be the 
prii])er number, how many ought to go to the States, and how many 
ought to go to British India? I think it is easier to do that on a 
percentage basis, b\it I rather gathered in' the course of some of 
the discussions we bad, that the Princes were of opinion that 
iifty-fiftv would be the sort of basis. I am not myself expressing 
an opinion upon that at all, because when we come to discuss that 
v,-c shall have an interchange of views; but assuming now some 
sort of figure lilce that, may I address my remarks for a few moments 
to tbe Princes, and on tbe supposition tbat tbey are going to 
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have .V members in the Senate, whether it is 50 or 75 or whatever 
it may be, it would be an impertinence on my part, Tour Highness, 
to suggest to you how you should allocate your x — ^your 50 — ^between 
yours^ves ; but I hope yon would allow me, with great respect, 
just to give you a few sort of ideas as to what has been running in 
peoples’ minds. 

As I say, it is very much a question for yourselves for the 
moment, but with regard to your present machinery for election 
to your Chamber of Princes, which might or might not form a 
precedent in deciding how you would divide your x, j’^our 50, you 
know there is first of all what I call the salute qualification, if 
you will make a note of that. If I recollect rightly, it is 11 guns 
or over. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Nine. 

Chairman: Nine — I beg your pardon. Well, another of the 
items of your present machinery is this, that the Viceroy decides 
what States have such full internal powers as qualify them for 
admission. That is your second thing. Pirst, salute; secondly, 
internal powers; thii’dly, representative members. I attach some 
importance to that. I am not talking for a moment about the 
system at Geneva, and I am not talking for a moment about our 
representative Scottish peers, both of which have been suggested 
to me as a precedent. Now, in addition to those three, which you 
already have, you might think it advisable also to pay some consi- 
deration to the two general elements which I have already sug- 
gested for the main question; Area and population. And so there 
are those five things, if you will excuse my mentioning them to 
you — ^the salute question, the full internal powers, the represen- 
tative members, the area and the population. 

Now there is a question which I think would rather concern 
my friend Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, what is to happen? It is 
perhaps not necessary to go into these details, but it is better, 
perhaps, that I should put them to you, because you will have to 
consider them some day. What provisions, if any, are you going 
to make for States where there is a minority? I express no opinion. 
I simply want you, if you kindly would, to make a note of that. 

The next item would be the grouping of certain of the smaller 
States. I believe that in the parable in our Bible a certain man 
was commended for leaving the best till last. Well, I shall not be 
commended because I am leaving the most difficult thing till last, 
and this is the fifth question which I want to ask you to consider. 
Supposing that the States do not come in all at the same time. 
Siipposing, for example, only a few States were to come in at first. 
What are you going to do? I have not paid much attention to 
that, and for this reason I am going to assume that my hope 
will be justified that a number of States will come in and that 
therefore that problem is not likely to give us much trouble. I 
think we all hope, and I am quite sure it is everybody’s intention, 
tJiat sufficient States should come in to make this scheme a workable 
scheme and I am worlring on that hope and upon that basis. 
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I come now to the next matter. I have said a few words 
with regard to the States’ representatives. Now I come to wliat 
concerns the gentlemen on niy left, if you. will forgive me heing 
just a few minutes longer. 

ILH. The Maharaja of Bikaner: There are only two things 1 
want to say. In selecting what we call rulers of States who are 
memhers of the Chamber of Princes in their own right, in addition 
to the qualifications which you have just mentioned, we have also 
the treaties of States, and, as jmu know, there are two kinds of 
engagements with the Crown. One is what is known as a treaty, 
and I think there are 32 of those. 

Sir Akhar Hydari: Thirty-four. 

Chairman : I believe there are 40 of those. 


H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner: I think there are under 40 of 
them. And then there are certain Sanads — engagements. As 
regards minorities, I am not saying anything. I am most grateful 
to 3 'ou for what you have told us. In the Chamber of Princes 
there is one difficulty which presents itself now. As we have to 
consolidate our position and deal with matters afiecting our treaties 
and rights, I was of the opinion — and I moved a resolution which 
was thromi out while I was Chancellor — ^that in case of minorities, 
at least, Pegents who are members of lloyal Houses, like Sir Pertab 
Singh, who was Pegent in Jodhpur, who was the uncle, I think, 
of the ruler, should come in. That was not accepted by the 
Princes, because in the beginning they thought that it was best to 
have only Princes, but in regard to federation the States’ Govern- 
ments will be carried on whether a ruler is of age or not, and 
therefore the question of States under minorities being represented 
in the Pederal House will arise, because the governments are carried 
on and the governments will be able to send their representatives 
in the same way as regards States the rulers of whom are not 
minors. 


Chairman: Thank you. I am veiy m\ich obliged to your 
Highness. That clears up one point. 

Now, coming to Briti.sh India, the first great question to consi- 
der will be the question of direct and indirect representation, but 
may I just say this. I am not expressing an opinion, although it 
does rather appear to me that that question of direct or indirect 
representation really only becomes acute when you come to the 
Lower House, and I will tell you whj*. "Whatever number you 
assign for the Upper House, and whatever number you assign for 
the Lower House, it is, I should think, obvious that the Upper 
House will have far fewer members than the Lower House, and 
^th a \cry few members such as possibly the Upper House w'ill 
ha%o, I think direct election to the Upper House would present 
vety great difficulties. I will show you whv when I come to two or 
three facts m a minute. Assuming for the sake of argument that 
It was fiit.v-fiftv m fact and not in percentage, fiftv members for 
the whole of British India by direct election would make it a very 
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very difficult proposition. So on tliat first question I should think 
we might possibly say almost, at once— I am not saying it— that 
there must be indirect election. 

Note. ^At this point tlie Chairman quoted some figures which were 
tabulated and distributed in the following statement: — 


Population, area and representation of the Provinces and Terri- 
tories of British India. 



Area. 
(In thou- 
sands of 
square 
miles.) 

Population 

(In 

millions). 

Num 

Membe 

Council 

of 

State. 

ber of 
rs in the 

Legis- 

lative 

Assembly. 

Madras 

• 

mm 

42-3 

7 ' 

18 

Bombay 



19>3 

8 

19 

Bengal 


n 

46-7 

8 

21 

United Provinces . 


106 

45’4 

7 

19 

Punjab 


100 

20*7 

8 

15 

Bihar and Orissa . 


83 

34-0 

4 

14 

Central Provinces (excluding 

Berar) 

82 

10-8 

2 

6 

Berar .... 

• 

18 

3T 

1 

1 

Assam 

. 

49 (a) 

7‘b 

1 

5 

North-West Frontier Province . 

13 

2-6 

] 

1 

Delhi .... 

. 

0-6 

0-6 

(6) 

1 

Ajmer-Marwara , 

• 

131 

10-3 

... 

1 

Burma 

• • 

230 

13-1 

2 

6 

Baluchistan 

f • 

9 

O’l 

• •• 

... 

Coorg .... 

« « 

1-6 

0-2 

... 

... 

Total 

»«« 

... 

49^- 

126t 


* Plus 11 nominated officials representing the Government of India. 

t Plus 14 nominated officials representing the Government of India 
and 6 nominated non-officials representing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, Indian Christians, Labour interests, the Anglo-Indian Com- 
munity and the Depressed Classes. 

(a) Excluding the' unsurveyed territmy. 

(b) The Chief Commissioner of Delhi is in practice nominated lo the 

Council of State. - • 
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Chairman : I Avant to put before j'ou now some Blatters of a 
contro's'orsial cliarader. Assuming merely for tlie sake of argu- 
ment that in tlie Senate there is going to be 50/50. It is easier to 
<lo it if you talce a figure lilce that. With regard to the States, 
there is the question to which I have already referred of their 
coming in, which I am assuming that they are goin^ to do. I am 
going to put all these matters in the form of questions, and I do 
not want in any wa 3 ’^ to give an opinion. Supposing that there are 
only 50 seats in the Senate for British India, it is obvious, is it 
not" that that is very, very few? Would it be advisable, or would 
it not be advisable, to have a certain large number of what I call 
general seats, and a certain small number of what I call special 
seats? It is not of the slightest use putting your head into the 
sand and thinking that there arc not difficulties. Of course there 
are difficulties. There is this ivretched difficult^’’ with regard to the 
communal question. I call it a uwetched difficulty because I 
sympathise with the people uffio are engaged in trying to solve it. 
I do not Avant to introduce that into the discussion now. Apart 
from that question, AA-ould it, or would it not, be desirable to have 
out of the 50 (or if you are going to have 200 in the Senate, out 
of the 100) out of your x, any special seat for, we will say, the 
representation of labour. I am going to give you four or five 
things. I am not going to say Avhether I agree with regard to 
tiiem. Would it be advisable to have any special seats: (1) for 
labour; (2) for the representation of the depressed classes; (3) for a 
representative of European commerce; (4) for a representative of 
the body of Anglo-Indians (you Imow what I mean by that) ; and 
(5) for a representatwe of the landlord class. Those are the only 
five that I have at present on -my list. I do not say that they 
ought to be there, and I do not say that there ought not to be 
more. With regard to that latter question would it not be a diffi- 
cuHa' (but difficulties, of course, can be overcome) to say hoAv 
such a representative would be appointed? I use the Avord 
“ appointed ” as coA'cring both selection and election. 

Lord Leading: Do you include at all any representation for 
Indian Christians? 

Chairman : I bog your pardon; I ought to have done that. 

Mr. Jayakar: At the present moment in India the Europeans 
have two representations, one of them being for European 
Commerce. 

Chairman : I will remember that. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Indian commerce will be a separate one? 

Chairman : I will put it in for the moment only. I want to 
point out to 3 ’ou another matter. I am going to put the pros and 
cons. It is useless for me to put the easy things and not to put the 
rlifficult things. I am going to put a difficult thing now. Assum- 
ing only for tlie sake of argument that British India had 50 
mombers, and supposing that you had for special seats as many as 
ten, what is the position? I have chosen the figure of ten because 
it i;> f'.'i.sier to work it out. It i.s easier to take ten, because ten 
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from tlie 60 leaves 40, and yon ^vouid have 40 general seats. My 
friends, yon will have to think about that. I am not going to 
address yon upon that any longer. It might be an argument for 
cutting down the special seats; it might be an argument for saying 
that you ought to have more than 50 ; it might be an argument for 
Baying that it ought to be GO and 40. It might also be an argu- 
ment for increasing the total number of the Senate, because if it 
were more than 100, and supposing that it were 200 (I am not 
Baying that it ought to be), yon see how it would work out. 

Lord Beading : Before you proceed I should like to be clear 
about this inatter. Ton are speaking all the time of a division 
between British India and the Indian States, 

Chairman: Yes. 

Lord Beading: I quite understand that when you are dealing 
with a proportional representation to be allotted to each. You are 
talking of percentages. 

Chairman: Yes. 

Lord Beading: But when you talk of 100 seats being allowed 
to the Chamber, and then you divide them up in proportions, you 
are making no allowance for the Crown. I am quite willing to 
leave it out as long as it is understood that that has to come in 
at some time. 

• Chairman: I was just coming to that. Again I have left the 
tiresome question until the last. We rather thought in our first 
Report that there ehould be some representative of the Crown. 
Here again I will give my figures. That wqs the nest matter to 
which I was coming. I will put this again in the form of a 
question, and I do not want an answer now. I am again putting 
it generally. The first question is ; Ought the representatives of 
the Crown to be there (as some people suggest) merely for discussion 
and explanation, or ought they to be there (as the majority of the 
gentlemen with whom I have had the lionour of conversation have 
rather thought) for voting purposes as well? If it is the first, 
that is to say for information and discussion, you need not trouble 
about the 50/60. If, on the other hand, they are there for voting 
purposes, that alters the figures to some extent. There are_ two 
suggestions, and I do not say whether either of them is right. 
It has been suggested that supposing we rather thought that the 
number of representatives of the Crown ought to be .t (I purposely 
refrain from giving a definite figure) that each side, that is to say, 
Your Highnesses and you gentlemen on the other side, ought to 
make way, and that .r over 2 would be subtracted, so to speak, from 
yoxir side. Instead of having 50, supjiosing that x was 4, each side 
would have 48. Another way of doing it is to take the number 
for the Crown first, and then have your percentage. I want to 
give you the figures now. I am going to deal with the Lower 
Chamber at once. Similar questions arise. I assume that the 
Princes will come in by their representatives. Those questions to 
which I have referred in the case of the Senate will arise to some 
extent in the case of the Lower' Assembly. I have read Sir lohn 
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Simon's Eeport and tlie GoTernmeift of India Despatcli a good', 
many times, as, of course, everyl)ody lias. In tlie Ilepoi’t of tlie- 
Commission I tliinlc tliat I am riglit in saying tliat at first they 
suf’-o'est 250—280 members for tbe Lower House, subsequently work- 
in"'" up to 300 — 100. Tlie figure in tbe Government of India- 
Despatcli, if I remember rightly is 200. I am working on tbe 
figure of 200 for tbe Lower House. I do not say that it is enougb ; 
I express no opinion about it. Tbe first question that you will bave- 
to consider is tbe question of direct or indirect election. We ratber 
tbougbt that with regard to tbe Upper House, that question 
was not so acute. Witb regard to tbe Lower House, I will tbink. 
aloud for a moinent. Tbe Lower House is generally tbougbt to- 
be a sort of popular Assembly, as distinguisbed, sball I say, from 
a non-popular Assembly. Therefore, those of us who have ad- 
vanced democratic ideas would say: “ For a Lower House, and for 
a popular Assembly, of course direct election That is all very 
well as an ideal. Ton cannot realise everything at once. You 
may get it in tbe future. If you are only going to have 200" 
members, let me give you a figure or two — and these are tbe 
figures. Lord Reading, where the Crown comes in. Assume, if 
you will, for a moment (and His Highness of Bikaner will, I am 
siire. forgive me) that the States would have 33 per cent. — one- 
fbird. Do not take it from me; I am not saying it is right; it 
might be less. Out of a House of 200 that would be 66 members. 
Assume British India has 62 per cent. Out of a House of 200 that 
would be 124. Assume tbe Crown has 5 per cent. — and here, Lord' 
Reading, I give tbe figures which I want to be applicable ; we are 
only just discussing it at tbe moment; it may be quite wrong; it 
ought to be more; it may be that it ought to be 10 per cent. 
That would give 10 people witb full powers of discussion, informa- 
tion. and voting. The figures, then, would be 66, 124 and 10. 
I am not saying they are right, but we must start witb some sort 
of basis for discussion. 


How with regard to election. If you will be good enougb to 
look at tliat figure, on tbe supposition that British India has 124' 
members, even if you bad the present system of electorate as 
obtains for the Legislative Assembly, it is a tremendous electorate. 
How could one of those numbers be in touch witb tbe electorate? 


Recollect this. There is a Franchise sub-Committee silting at 
fbis moment. Tbe tendency of that sub-Committee will be to 
enlarge the franchise basis, and therefore tbe proba'bility is that 
the number of people voting for this Lower Assembly will 136 larger 
than tbe number of people voting for tbe Legislative 'Assembly. 


Tbe number of elected members of tbe Legislative Assembly at 
the present moment is 105. On this 200 basis you are only taldng 
12-1. That is, you are only taking 19 more on that basis than you 
ba^e at present on tbe present Legislative Assembly. If you are- 
going largely to increase the number of electors, and are onlv going' 

10 increase tbe elected merabens bv 19. see the difficultv of direct" 
election. 



\ I am not expressing an opinion, bnt I will give my own personal 
■opinion at once. I like direct election, bxit I cannot always have 
what I want. All I am thinking of is this : How are you going 
to do it? That is one of the questions which we shall have to settle 
—I will not say settle now, but it is one of the questions we shall 
have to discuss. It is a very difhcult problem, and I only indicate 
•it to you so that when we begin to discuss it we may be clear in 
•our opinions with regard to it. 

Sari^a?' Vjjal Singh: May I refer to the 200 to which you 
referred as being the number of the Lower House. The Govern- 
ment of India suggested this 200, not taking into consideration the 
States. It was only for British India. Ton are taking that basis 
both for British India and for the States as well. 

Chairman: That is perfectly true. I am much obliged for 
that, because that was the very last thing I was coming to, I did 
it for the purpose of comparing those two things. If the effect of 
the States coming into an Upper House was to increase the number 
in the Upper House — (I told you the number was about one-third) — 
the efPect of the States coming into a Lower House would be to 
increase the representation of the Lower House as well. There- 
fore, those figures have to be automatically increased by whatever 
number you think the addition of the States in the Lower House 
would make. I have only given you those figures in order to let you 
■compare the numbers given by the two authorities — ^the Commission 
and the Government of India. Supposing you have to increase it 
by one-third, the sum is quite easily done. But even if you do 
increase it by one-third the numbers for British India would only 
be 41 more and you would have 165; and where you have such 
enormous electorates as you are likely to have an addition of 
30, 40, 50 or 60 more elected members does not make very much 
•difference.- 

Mr. Jinnah : If you take the figxires at present, the number 
of elected members of the Assembly is 105. The total number 
which is now suggested by the Government of India is 200. There- 
fore you are getting 95 more elected. 

Chairman : You are quite right. But my answer is this: even 
if you had that number, there again it depends a little upon what 
the franchise sub-Committee do. I have made a very absurd 
calculation. You cannot compare India at the moment with us 
here. I will give you a most silly figure. Supposing, for example, 
you take the Senate. Supposing in the Senate British India had 
50 members, and supposing 10 were special seats, so that there 
were only 40 for general elected members. The population of 
British India is 233,000,000. If you divide 40 members into 
'233,000,000, that is, roughly speaking, one member for every 
6,000,000 people. If you were to apply that in England our 
■House of Lords would have eight members. In England, Scotland 
and Wales there are about 50,000,000 people — 40,000,000 in 
England, 4,000,000 or -5,000,000 in Scotland, and a few in Ireland 
—say 50,000,000. 
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■\Ve will come back to the first question — “ The number of 
Members composing the Federal Legislature.” 

Si 7 ‘ Muhammad Shaft : Let us discuss the number in eacli House, 
and then the question of division between British India and the 
Indian States. 

Chairman : Very well — the total number of each House. 
Would any of you like to initiate a discussion in order to give us 
some sort of idea as to numbers? Is 100 right. We- will take the 
Senate first. 

Mr. Sastri : Iloughlj', I am for 150 for the Senate and 300 for 
the Assembty. 

Sir Mvhavxmad Shaft : I was thinking of 300 for the Lower 
House. So far as the Senate is concerned, my idea is 100 plus as 
many seats as you want now for the present for the Crown repre- 
sentatives. Those seats would disappear after the reservations had 
ceased to exist, and the Senate would consist of 100 members. 


Sir Samuel Hoarc: The difficidW of having the numbers so 
dift’erent in each House is that it really excludes the possibility of 
joint Sessions. Tf you have 100 in the Senate and as many as 300 
in the House of Representatives, it over-weights very much the 
numbers from the House of Representatives. 

Sir C. P. Ramasmami Aiyar : The point about that is this. If 
you are going to have the principle of direct election in the Lower 
House it would be difficult to arrange it otherwise than on the basis- 
of something like 300. It would be impossible to make arrange- 
ments other than on that basis. So far as joint Sessions are con- 
cerned, I took it at one stage that the idea was broached (and it 
seemed to bo a good one) that the joint Sessions need not consist, 
of the full Houses, but of certain selected [Members from each 
House with cei-tain allocated functions in the matter of an agreed 
majority. A full House might lead to some difficulty, such as has 
been suggested by Sir Samuel Hoare. It appears to me that to 
lessen tlie number of the Legislative Assembly or the Lower House 
in order to bo more in conformity with the numbers of the Upper 
House would be to introduce other complications in the matter of 
representation of all the interests whicli deserve representation in. 
the Lower House. 

Lard Peel : What you are suggesting is something different — 
not^ a joint Session, but what we might call a joint conference— 
which is a dilierent thing. 

Sir B. V. Mitra : I should like to know what the objections are 
to Mr. Sastri’s figure. 

Sir Stnnurl Hoarc: It is a much bigger figure than the Govern- 
U'-eiit of India Despatch figure. 

Sir B. d . Mii.ra : The Government of India Despatch figure 
tor the Legislativo As.sembly of 200, does not allow for the Indian 
a e-. Mr. Sastri’s figure of 300 allows for the Indian States’ 
representation. 
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\SaTdar Ujjal Singh: As a matter of fact, according to tlie 
proportion were assuming, tlie States would liave one-third 
representation in the Lower House, and the niiniher 200 is left for 
British India, which is the figure given hy the Government of 
India. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : You gave us the figure for British 

India and for the Indian States, excluding Burma, as follows: 

70,000,000 who belong to the Indian States, and 233,000,000 who 
belong to British India. The sum total of that is 303,000,000. 
Hr. Sastri has suggested 300 for the Lower House and 150 for the 
Upper House. I think that is a reasonable figure on the basis 
that Burma is to be excluded. When the Government of India 
sent their Despatch they had not the remotest idea that we should 
be discussing here an All-India Federation, and that the Indian 
States would be willing at once to come into that Federation. They 
- talk of a Federation as a very remote ideal. If the Indian States 
are to come into the Federation at once, it is obvious that that 
figure of 200 cannot hold good. Apart from that, there has always 
been dissatisfaction in the country at the number in the Assembly. 

I am not raising the question of whether we should have direct 
election or indirect election, unless Your Lordship wants me to 
refer to that; but I certainly think that in a country of 303,000,000 
men you cannot have 200 people representing that country in the 
Lower House. I therefore think that Mr. SastrBs figure is the 
right figure. It is exactly half of that which' Mr. Sastri suggests 
for the Upper House. So far as the Hpper House, or the Federal 
House, or whatever you like to call it, is concerned, you have at 
the present moment 60 men sitting in the Hpper House, and out 
of those 60 men 34 are elected and 26 are nominated. Again, the 
Hpper House will consist of Hepresentatives from British India, 
from the Federated Provinces of British India, and from the 
Indian States. To my mind 60 would be an absolutely insufficient 
and inadequate figure. I therefore think that you must have a 
figure of 150, which represents exactly half of the Lower House. 

I should not like to go beyond this point at the present moment, 
except to point out that I adhere to my original proposal of a 
joint Session of both the Houses. I do not like the idea of a 
select number of men from the Lower House and a select number 
of men from t'he Hpper House coming in. As a matter of fact, 
this idea of Grand Committee was considered very seriously when 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were under consideration, and 
it was also considered by the Committee of which I was a member . 
The procedure of Grand Committee, or Inquisition, or whatever 
you like to call it, is a very peculiar procedure, and when the 
Indian States come in with their point of view I do not think it 
wmdd work at all. You might provide other safegupds in order 
to get over deadlocks and difficulties which may arise, but they 
must be specified at the very outset. Therefore I adhere to Mr. 
Sastri's figures of 300 and 150. You must also bear in mind that 
we have got to make an appeal to the country. It is no use having 
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a constitution which we lierc think is the right one, irrespective 
■of its possible reaction in India. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc : If you do not have a joint sitting, and the 
Lower House is hvice as big as the Upper House, it means the 
Lower House always wins by an overwhelming majority in a divi- 
sion in ordinary circumstances. How would you deal with that? 

Sir Tej Baliachir Safru : The more I think about it the more 
I feel that you can provide against all the difl&culties by laying 
domi a rule to the effect that the decisive vote shall consist of a 
certain number of votes — a minimum majority, two-thirds or 
three-fourths, or whatever it is. 

Lord Peel : In the joint session as well? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saimi : In the joint session. 

Mr. Jinnah : How would you avoid the deadlock? 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Saprtt- : You will avoid the deadlock by saying 
that if there is a session of 450 people there must be a clear vote 
of tAvo-thirds. 

Sir Sa7nuel Tloare : Then, Sir Tej, if you do not get the clear 
vote, which chamber then is the predominant chamber? 

Mr. Jinnah : Quite so. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : There is no chamber which is predo- 
minant. Both chambers sit together. 

Mr. Jinnah : Yo, no. Sixpposing there is a conflict; the Lower 
House decides to do one thing, and the Upper House decides to do 
another thing; there is the deadlock. You have a joint session. 
Supposing the decision is not obtained because the requisite majo- 
rity of two-thirds is not available, then Iioav would yoxi solve the 
• deadlock? 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Saprii : Well, I will deal with that. 

.1/7'. Gavin Jones : This question of the numbers is, I think, 
very important because it affects the powers of the two Houses, 
ami I am strongly opposed to the Lower House dominating the 
Upper House. I have already made a proposal that Ave shoxtld, 
to some extent, adopt the German Federation’s constitution, in 
which the conditions Avere very similar to what they are in India — 
that is to say, that a nxxmber of autocratic {States AX’ere persuaded 
to join the federation, and the only way they coxxld be persuaded 
to join was Avhen it was made clear to them that they woxxld not 
be dominated by a popxxlar cliamber. Then the question of the 
popxxlar chamber also requires consideration from the point of vicAv 
of the question of numbers. If you are going to haA-e a Lower 
House directly elected, it affects the Axhole situation; so the aa-IioIc 
thing really is rather bound together, and I Avoxild make the sxig- 
pestiou that tlie decision of the Upper House should, as it Avas in 
the German Federation, have oA'er-riding poAvers which should be 
made final. Tiien the qxtestion of the nximbers of the two Houses 
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is not so difficult to decide. - 1 would suggest tkat tke Upper House 
sliould not be more tban 80. Tbe Bundesratd, I tbink I am right 
in saying, was not more tban 50. If you bad an Upper House of 
80 and a Lower House of 160, I tbink tbat would be more reason- 
able. It is no use, in my opinion, comparing areas and populations 
in deciding tbe present constitution of India, because tbe condi- 
tions are totally different from those in any other country — any 
country in Europe — and we shall find it difficult enough, tbe 
different communities and tbe different States will find it difficult 
enough, to man aU these seats. Therefore I suggest tbat we should 
fix the number proyisionally at 80 and 160. 

Sir Muliarmnad Shafi,; Then it is- tbe same proportions — 80 
and 160. 

Lord Peel: I only want to comment for a moment on what 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has said, because be has been rather, I 
tbink, proceeding upon tbe basis, to some extent, of what was 
recommended by tbe Government of India for another Assembly. 
Well, this is a totally different assembly, of course — ^tbe Federal 
Assembly — and I do not tbink tbe arguments which were intro- 
duced in tbat document for tbe purpose of giving tbe numbers of 
tbe unitary Assembly for British India are really very relevant 
to this question of tbe Federal Assembly, where these specific 
federal powers are in question. He told us, too, .that for 300' 
millions of people 200 members was rather a small number, but 
I tbink any number really sounds small when you are dealing 
with 300 millions of people. I am not sure tbat 300 members 
strikes me as very much more important tban 200 in tbat connec- 
tion ; and is it tbe right connection ? vSir Tej told us tbat we bad, 
of course, to consider political feeling in India. Ho doubt; but 
does be mean to say tbat tbe question of tbe exact numbers in tbe 
Assembly is really one tbat will move feeling very strongly in 
India ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Tes, certainly. 

Mr. Sastri: Tes, certainly. 

Sir Tej Bahadiir Sapru: Take it from me, political feeling 
in India will be moved. 

Lord Peel: Because I was going to suggest tbat anyhow one 
consideration tbat must be taken into account is not whether 300 
millions of people have 400 or 500 members in tbe Assembly, tbe 
question is, you want a workable Chamber. Tbat is tbe real 
thing, and surely India would be much more satisfied if you got 
a smaller Chamber and a workable Chamber, and one that did 
its work well, tban if you got a Chamber tbat is very large. After 
all, I should have said that 'Western experience was strongly 
against these large Chambers. They certainly have not worked 
well, and they tend, of course, to split up into a number of parties. 
I was in Poland tbe other day, and they told me there were 32 
parties in tbe Assembly there. That does not work well. There- 
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lore the small or you can get this Assembly, I shoxxld have said, 
giving fair representation to both sides, the better. I do not 
nice to give an opinion for the moment on this question of the 
relations of the two Houses, because it is an extremelj* difficult 
one when the .second House is really equal with the first, and is a 
House of such importance, and I must say that I should rather 
have liked to see figures worked out showing exactly what would 
happen in certain circumstances if you had these joint sessions, 
and which House was likelj* to win, and what majoi'ities you 
wanted. 

.1/r. Gavin Jones: That is ni}- point. 

Lord Peel : I should like to sec these figures worked out very 
carefully. At any rate, it is towards the smaller Chamber that 
we should be inclined at present. 

Mr. Jinnah : It seems to me that we are taking this figure 
parti}' from the Simon Commission’s Heport, and partly we are 
thiniving of the Despatch of the Government of India. ]!sow, 
I think we must remember that neither the Simon Commission 
Heport nor the Government of India Despatch contemplated an 
All-India federation. Not only that, but I rather gathered that 
they contemplated no responsibility in the Central Government, 
wliich is still more important. It was not merely the Hederal 
constitution, bixt the powers of that federal Government and the 
powens of your executive are now being contemplated by xis, 
which were not being contemplated either by the Simon Commis- 
sion’s Report or by the Government of India Despatch. There- 
fore we are faced with a very diffei’cnt issue, and therefore in 
considering the number I think, with all respect, you might leave 
the Government of India Despatch as well as the Simon Commis- 
sion’s Report on one side. That is all I have to say. 

Lord Rending : After all, it always comes to what is a proper 
workable Chamber for both Houses, and, if I may say so, there 
seems to be a great deal in what !Mr. Jinnah has said, that 5'ou 
must not pay too much attention to the figures which have been 
])resented to you on a totally different basis, but it is important 
to keep your Chambers as small as possible for the purpose of 
.netting out on this new constitution. I should have thought, 
listening to the whole of the argument, that really what strikes 
me as the most workable way of it is that if you have the Senate 
with 100 representatives, ns Sir IMuhammad Shafi suggested, fhts 
whatever is allotted for Crown representations, wliich would make 
quite a useful House and not too large, and keep your Lower House 
into a proportion of 250, which would give you a better relative pro- 
portion of the Lower to the Higher House, there is not much differ- 
ence in it. but there is some. You get 100 fhis Crown representa- 
tions in the Upper, and 250 all told in the Lower Chamber. I doubt 
veiy much whether we shall get any assistance from looking at 
the figures as they would liaA'e been under a unitary British Indian 
constitution, because what we are now engaged in is in working 
■out an All-India eonstitution in which I would suggest the assump- 
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tion tipoii wliicli we ouglit to start is tliat tliis will be a constitu- 
tion wliick will work, and in respect of wbicli many of tlie con- 
siderations wlvicli we would apply to tbe past liave no longer any 
application wlien we come to the All-India system. I should have 
thought that Houses constituted on that basis ought to be sufficient. 

11.11. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I must say I was rather sur- 
prised to hear that there is going to be possibly so small a total 
number of members in the Tipper House. We have the very 
difficult problem of the representation of our States. There are 
108 States who, as j-ou know, are members at present in their 
own right of the Chamber of Princes. There are 127 other States 
who, between them, return 12 members. Well, from the point 
of view of the States I want it to be realised here that we here 
have to consider the large number of what are known as the less 
important States, and a feeling has already, I submit, quite un- 
fairly got round that the bigger States are not taking any notice 
of the smaller ones. We are. We want to see their interests as 
fully safeguarded as possible. We thought you would have some- 
thing like 200 members of the Upper House and something like 300 
in the Lower House, and I understand that even for British India 
alone the Simon Commission Heport — ^I hope I am not committing 
any very serip\xs offence in mentioning it — proposed 300 for the 
Lower House; so from the point of view of the States it would be 
very difficxilt with us if the seats in the Upper Chamber were to 
be restricted or were to be too small. As regards the numbers 
which we shall elect in consultation with the Yiceroy, if it is going 
to be too few I foresee great difficulties so far as the States are 
concerned. 

Sir AJihar llydari: I think in this matter I should speak 
with a different voice. I am more or less in favour of the restricted 
number suggested by Lord Heading with regard to the Upper 
House, because if we are going to give individual representation 
to each of the smaller States singly then there will be a diffi- 
culty with regard to giving adequate representation to the larger 
States, and then you will have a great deal of difficulty in making 
i the Senate an assembly of manageable proportions. The only way 
in which we shall have to deal with the question of 500 Indian 
States is to have a definite number decided as to the total strength 
of the Hpper House with reference to what will make it manage- 
able, and then to have whatever number is allotted to the Indian 
States settled between themselves by mutual agreement, failing 
which the Yiceroy or some other party will have to decide. But 
I do not think that it would be desirable to construct your Senate 
with reference to the large number of small Indian States that 
' you have, and then to have a much larger number of British 
Indian representatives added, thus making a veiy large Upper 
House, and then go on by maldng your Lower House larger still. 
There would be many difficulties from the Indian States’ point 
of view in order to furnish so many representatives in the Upper 
• House and the Lower House. Therefore I should have preferred. 
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especially -n'lien you are giving so much provincial autonomy, and 
when you liave got tliere really a large number of representatives 
elected by manageable constituencies, we sb.ould let tlie numbers 
of the Central Legislattu’e remain unaffected, except to the extent 
of adding to that number a proportionate number of Indian States' 
representatives ; but in any case, in order that tlie legislature may 
be manageable and workable, I would certainl}' not advise tbat 
any legislature in tbe Upper House should consist of more than 
100 Crown representation, and tlie Lower House more 

than 200 iJhis the Crown representation. 

Sir Mirza Ismail : I am certainly of the opinion that the 
representation in the Lower House should be on the basis of 
population, whether it be in British India or in the Indian States. 
That means to say that would give us about 300 members for the 
Lower House, and as for the Upper House, the Senate, I feel 
that about 100 members ought to suffice, excLiding the representa- 
tives of the Crown. 

ILH. The Nawoh of Bhopal: I think the difficulty facing us 
at this time is how to get all the interests in the States repre- 
sented properly. "We have had that difficulty, and we cannot 
ignore it. That was the reason why His Highness of Bikaner 
asked for a larger number of seats in the Upper House, and if we 
only took into consideration the interests of the bigger States, 
I think we should be landing ourselves in great trouble in India, 
and wo might very seriously injure the prospects of federation, 
which none of us would like to do. 

That is the only reason why we are asking for a larger number 
of seats. I think that the reasons given by His Highness, and 
now given by me, ought to be very carefully looked into, because 
we are here not only to safeguard our own interests, or the interests 
of the bigger States, but also the interests of the smaller States. 
That is why it is necessary to enlarge the number. As you Imow, 
the number of Indian Slates is between 500 and GOO, although 
the important States may be 30 or 40. You have to take into 
consideration the number of the smaller States as being over 
500. You also have to take into consideration the fundamental 
principle that in the Upper House, as far as it is practicable, each 
Slate nr group of States has an equal number of votes. 

Notk. — ^H.H. of Bhopal subscquontly expressed his views on this subject 
at greater length in a Memorandum which is reprinted at the end of these 
proceedings. See Appendix 1. 

Sir Sai7nicl IJoaret: Obviously we have to pay great attention 
to what Their Highness have just said. Any figure, that we dis- 
rufn here must no doubt be subject to negotiation afterwards and 
talks between them and their colleagues in India. I am talking 
now only of the States. Speaking for myself, I very much hope 
that wlien Their Highnesses come to discuss the question further, 
it will be found that it is not necessaiy to make conditions that 
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■will necessitate as big a legislative organ at tbe Centre as bave 
been discussing. My OAvn vie-w is that tbe Federal aspect of all 
India bas very mucb cbanged tbe -whole problem. Tbe kind of 
Federal Assembly that I am contemplating is not in tbe least 
upon tbe model of tbe House of Commons here. I am assuming 
that there is goin^ to be a great outlet for what I will call 
Parliamentary politics in tbe Provinces. I am hoping very mucb 
that tbe Federal organs will be mucb more based upon tbe 
models of other Federal organs, namely, small bodies capable of 
action, and capable of quick action, within tbe limits of tbe dele- 
gated powers. After all, tbe powers that tbe Federal organs will 
have will be of a limited kind. Their powers will be with regard 
to subjects of tbe kind that we bave already delegated to them. 
I should have thought that for dealing with subjects of that kind 
quite a small Senate, sa}'-, not more than 100 members, and a 
&use of Representatives of not more than 200 members, would 
bave been ample. I admit quite frankly that my view is biased 
by tbe conviction that neither for tbe one nor for tbe other is 
direct election a suitable method of selection. I will not at tbe 
moment go in detail into tbe question because we must deal with 
it later. Having that as my basic conception of tbe Federal 
organs, and feeling quite definitely that direct election is not the 
best way of recruiting either one or the other, I should very much 
hope that when Their Highnesses come to think further of tbe 
question they might find it possible, either by federation amongst 
themselves or by some other method, to demand not such great 
numbers as His Highness tbe Maharaja of Bilcaner and His High- 
ness tbe Hawab of Bhopal bave just demanded. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaiier : If you bave even 200 members 
in tbe Upper House and tbe vStates get, say, 74, anyhow you bave 
108 members of tbe Chamber of Princes and 127 for States which 
Teturn 12 members, many of tbe States who are coming into the 
'Chamber of Princes will bave to be grouped. If you have only 50, 
I do not quite know bow we are going to fit in tbe 108 members 
Tepresenting three groups. There are many important States which 
bave Senates. I do not want to name them. As I bave said, 
we can do it in consultation with tbe Yiceroy and with tbe States 
concerned, but if we are going to bave only 50, I cannot see bow 
we are ,o-oing to arrange for tbe representation of tbe comparatively 
important States in tbe Upper House. 

H.H. The Nawah of Bhopal : What about tbe Lower House? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bilcaner : If you bad 300 I do not think 
that we should bave any difficulty so far as tbe Lower House was 
•concerned. 'With any number under 100 it would be very difficult 
for us. There would be tremendous dissatisfaction on tbe part of 
w'bat I may, call tbe comparatively important States. 

Sir Alchar Hydari : May I read tbe comparative statistics of 
-these States, and then this Committee will be able to ascertain 
what are the concrete I’ealities ? 
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At this foint Sir Alchar Hydari gave some figures which were 
incorporated in a tahzilar statement and distributed as folloios : — 


Classification' of Indian' States nr (1) Salute, 

(4) Eevende. 

(2) Area, 

(3) Population, 

(1) Salute (permanent) — 

21 guns 



5 

19 „ ... 



5 

17 „ ... 



. 13 

15 „ ... 



. 17 

13 „ ... 



. 16 

11 „ ... 



. 29 

9 „ ... 


Total 

. 23 

. 108 

Square Miles. 

Glass A. 

Class B. 

Total. 

(2) Area — 

0 — 10 • • . . 

. — 

167 

167 

10—100 . . : . 

2 

159 

161 

100—1,000 

56 

70 

126 

1,000—10,000 

. 50 

13 

63 

10,000 and above . 

12 

1 

13 

Not given . ... 

. — 

32 

32 

Total 

120 

442 

562 

Number. 

Class A. 

Class B. 

Total. 

(3) Population — 

Under 1,000 . 

. — 

154 

154 

1,000—10,000 

. — 

174 

174 

10,000—1,00,000 . 

47 

77 

124 

1,00,000—10,00,000 

61 

15 

76 

Over 10,00,000 

12 

— 

12 

Not given 

. — 

22 

22 

Total 

120 

442 

562 

Ps. 

Glass A. 

Class B 

Total. 

(4) lievenve — 

Under 1,000 . 

— 

28 

28 

1,000—10,000 

. — 

149 

149 

10,000—1,00,000 . 

. 2 

195 

197 

1,00,000—10,00,000 

5S 

69 

127 

10,00,000—1,00,00,000 . 

52 

— 

52 

Above 1,00,00,000 . 

8 

— 

8 

Not given 

. — 

1 

1 

Total 

120 

442 

562 


N.B .— A in (S), (S) and (.1) above con-usts of the Slates xrhirli have 
salvtcs, inehidinri S of xchich the salutes arc not permanent. Class 3 consists 
iarQchj of estates. 
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Sir Akbar Hydari : Wliilst, on the one hand, the nnmher of 
States may he exceedingly large, the real nnmher of States that 
count, and that ought to he considered, is comparatively few. 
What I am urging is, that whatever number you may fix, it will 
he impossible for you to get in most of the States except by group- 
ing. 

3Ir. Sastri : I have an observation to make with reference to 
the remarks of Sir Samuel lioare. Sir Samuel Hoare laid stress 
on the limited functions of the Pederal legislature. I rather think 
that he overlooked the fact that we are going to assign certain 
other functions also to this legislature. There are subjects which 
we are going to call Central, which are not altogether unimportant, 
which have to he assigned to this legislature. 

O O 

Sir Muhammad, Shaft : WHiat these subjects are to be called 
is a question of nomenclature which has not yet been settled. 

Mr. Sastri : There is a large body of Central powers which, 
apparently, has escaped the attention of vSir Samuel Hoare. We 
have further to remember that these legislatures for the considera- 
tion of these subjects will sit w'ithout representation from the 
Indian States. 

Sir Samuel Hoaro : We have not decided that yet. 

Lord Reading : I did not think that we had decided that the 
Lower Chamber woiild sit without the representatives of the States. 

Mr. Sastri : That is a suggestion which has been thrown out. 

Lord Reading : I agree that it is a suggestion. 

Mr. Lees Smith; If was left open. 

Mr. Sastri : It is quite probable that that would be the case. 
If that were the case our numbers would be greatly reduced. 

II. H. The Nawah of Bhoyal : Subjects which you call Central 
are also in a way Tederal. It is only because the States are not 
connected with them that there may be any difference. They are 
really Tederal subjects. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Biltaner : All-India subjects. 

Lord Reading : They are all-India but they are not ffederal. 
It may be that they are partly federal, and partly not Federal. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: I quite agree with Mi’. Sastri that the 
suggestion was thrown out. W e did not investigate the question 
further, nor did we come to any kind of even tentative decision 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Jayalcar : With regard to the number of members in the 
two Houses, I think that some via media will have to be found, 
and that will have to be judged by test. I quite agr.ee that the 
most important test is what would make the House more workable. 
There are, however, two important considerations which cannot be 
overlooked. There must be .,a sufficiently large number to afford 
proper scope and opportunity for the politically minded men in 
the country. That is a very important consideration that I should 



like to bring before you. Judging bj' that test of "wbat is likely ta 
satisfy tbe country f ,000 miles away‘ -n-bicb yre are apt to overlook 
in our considerations here, tbe rising public spirit of tbe people 
is a very important matter vbicb bas to be taken into consideration. 
If you devise an ideal constitution bere judged by, tbe test of vork- 
ability, but wbicb does not provide proper scope and.’ opportunity 
for tbe growing public spirit of tbe people, tbat constitution will 
find itself stultified to a veiy large extent. I should, tberefore, 
urge upon tbe consideration of tbe members present tbat we are 
providing on tbe basis wbicb bas been given of one representative 
for one million population. 

I tbink tbat tbe public spirit is growing in India yerj* rapidly. 
I sbould therefore urge tbat tbat is a ver}* important consideration 
to be kept in view. It must give a proper scope and opportunity 
to the people. Mr. Sastri’s figure of 150 for tbe Upper House and 
300 is more likelj’’ to be satisfactory, judged by these tests. A 
large figure would be more satisfactory than a lower figure, how- 
ever satisfactory tbe lower figrrre may be from tbe other point of 
view, namely, tbat tbe House will be more workable and more 
compact. j 

Chairman : Tbat is most valuable. I think tbat we have ex- 
changed views with regard to this. . I will put tbe two extremes, 
arrd then we will come on to tbe next question. With regard to- 
tbe Upper House, tbe lowest suggestion is tbat of Mr. Gavin 
Jorres of SO; tbe highest suggestiorr is tbat of His Highness tbe 
Maharaja of Bikaner of 200. Witb regard to tbe Lower Horrse- 
I tbink tbat my friend. Sir Mrrbammad Sbafi made tbe lowest 
suggestion. I think tbat be said 150 plus tbe Crown people.’ 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : I said 300. It was for tbe Upper 
House that I suggested 100, plus the Crown representation, which 
would disappear in tbe course of time. 

Chairman : Tou cease to occupy tbat position, Sir Muhammad 
Shafi, and your position will have to be taken by somebody else who 
gave tbe lowest number, which I tbink was 200. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : IGO was my figure. 

Sir Samvel Iloarc : I suggested 200 as tbe maximum. 

Lord Reading : Mr. Gavin Jones put it loAver. 

Chairman : This is not a question upon which there sbould be 
any final breakdown of my conference in tbe world. When it comes 
lo choosing l)ctween vSO and 200, and 200 and 300. of course we 
shall settle tbe question in due time. It is a matter of detail, and 
the members around this table are men who want to make a settle- 
ment, and who are all anxious to make a settlement. This question 
is not insoluble. Leaving for tbe moment tbe question of bow 
many for tbe Upper House and liow many for tbe Lower House, 
the next question is: tbe number of members compo.sing tbe Pedcral 
legisiattirc, and their distribution among the federating units, 
have bad a discxission on Tbe Humber of Members composing 
tbe Federal Legislature, and if the Legislature' is of more than 
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one Cliamber, of each Chamber, and their distribution among the 
federating units.” The question for discussion now is “ the dis- 
tribution among the federating units.” As I ventured to put 
before you as a result of this morning’s discussion, it is quite 
obvious that we shall come to some agreement at sometime as to 
the numbers. There is no great cleavage of opinion there. 
"With regard to the distribution, perhaps we may think of it on 
the line of percentages for a moment. Let us assume, only for the 
sake of argument, the convenient figures of 100 and 200. It may 
be 150 and 300. We are not on that for the moment. The ques- 
tions we shall have to consider now will be the distribution in the 
Senate and the distribution in the Assembly. That is a matter in 
which we are all interested, but perhaps it is more for British India 
and the Princes than for us. In addition to that there will be 
the few members who will be added not at the expense of either of 
you, if and so long as there are any Crown subjects. Perhaps we 
might therefore start a general discussion. Do not confine your- 
selves either to one or the other. We are just assuming that the 
Senate is 100 or 150 and that the Legislative Assembly is 150 or 
300. Taking that assiimption, what is the sort of fair thing 
between the two component parts of the Federation, namely, the 
Pi'inces and British India? 

HJl. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Before we start the general 
discussion, Sir, I hope I shall not be out of order in drawing your 
attention to the tabular statement (printed above). 

I would like to remind this sub-Cominittee that there are five 
Princes who have a sahite of 21 guns. We know that there are 
some anomalies, and that some States may not have the right of 
salutes, but this is the present state of things : there are five 
Princes who have a sahite of 21 guns. (This is permanent.) There 
are five Princes who have a salute of 19 gims. There are thirteen 
Princes who have a salute of 17 guns. There are seventeen Princes 
who have a salute of 15 guns. There are sixteen Princes who have 
a salute of 13 guns. There are twenty-nine Princes who have a 
salute of 11 guns and there are twenty-three Princes who have 
a salute of 9 guns. That makes lOS, which constitute the States 
who are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right. 
Sir Akbar Hydari a little while ago said that some of the States 
had not joined the Chamber. As a matter of constitutional fact, 
every one of these States is by right a member of the Chamber of 
Princes, though they may not, as it is optional, decide to take 
part in it. Beyond about three States I do not believe there are 
any which can be said to hold aloof. However, that is not the 
point. 

Then in regard to the number of so-called States to which Sir 
Akbar referred, I would like to point out that if you look through 
the geographical locality of 'the so-called States, which are not 
States, you will find that the vast number of these petty States are 
in Kathiawar and in Central India. How they have become sort 
of States, as they are wrongly called, is as follows. I want to say 
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that vre attach importance to them and -want to safeguard their 
rights just as much as our rights. They were nephews and younger 
cadets of the families of the Great Houses who were States. I am 
not acquainted with the history of Kathiawar as well as Sir 
Prabhashankar Pattani, but it was the policy of the British Got- 
ernment, rightly or wrongly — I do not want to go into that now — 
so to say, to isolate the States, if I may use that term. Therefore 
one man with a well deriving a revenue of 48 rupees, or less than 
£4, is also a State. That has been all our trouble, whether in 
regard to our honours and dignities or our sovereign powers.. I 
wrote a Minute on this for Lord Hardinge when he was Viceroy in 
1915, and I quoted from Aitchison’s Treaties the different designa- 
tions given to these so-called States. I will give you just a few 
of them. At one time in the Bombay Presidency there were seven 
different classes of States, called first class, second class, and so 
on, petty States, Taluqdaris, territories of jurisdictional Taluqdars. 
Jagirs, feudatory States and so on. That gives you a wery good 
idea of what these States are. When we began to think of re- 
presentation, even in the Chamber of Princes, we found that the 
interests of these States was sufficiently safeguarded bj’- the bigger 
Slates and the representive groups of States. That is all I want 
to say. Perhaps you will now hear His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bhopal in connection with the points you have asked us to 
discuss one of which is, I think, as to the percentage of represen- 
tation. 

Chairman: That mil be the first thing — the percentage of re- 
presentation; what is to be the distribxition among the federating 
units. VTien we have done that we shall discuss the Crown Mem- 
bers and after that we shall discuss the method by which thej'’ are 
to be chosen. Perhaps His Highness the Maharaja of Bhopal will 
now give us his views on the perceniage in, both Houses. 

H.H. The Naivah of Bhopal : In the Pederal House, as you 
know. Lord Chancellor, we are asldng for 50/50, and in the 
Lower House, as you pointed out 60/40. I do not want to say that 
this is a definite proposal from us. 

Chairman : In coming to 50/50 for the Upper House, and in 
coming to 60/40 for the Lower House, I am not for a moment saying 
you are wrong; that is not the point I am on. What I want to 
ask you — but do not answer it if you think it is a wrong question 
— is, in coming to the 50/50 and in coming to the 60/40 have j'ou 
made any particular basis the subject of your request, or is it a sort 
of general suggestion? 

7I.J1. The Naivah of Bhopal : It is general for the present. 
The 50/50 we claim on the basis that in all federations knomi to 
us every State has an equal number of votes in the Upper House, 
for instance in Australia and in the United States of America, 
In the German Confederation they were not equal votes, but in 
the German Constitution Prussia, \yith its area of 134,000 square 
miles and its population of forty millions, had 17 vote.^, and Ba%-aria, 
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SaxonVj ’W’urtemburg, Baden and Hesse, witli a total area of 51,00ft 
square miles and a total population of seventeen millions, bad equal 
numbers of votes — IT/ 17. Therefore, population and area are 
not tbe basis on wbicli these representatives in the Upper" House 
go. There vrere altogether 58 votes in the Confederation in 
Germany, and 17 were Prussia, 17 the five States which I have Just 
named, and the rest, 20 or 24, whatever the rest was, out of the 
total went to the other States. Therefore our reasons for asking 
for 50 / 50 were that in the Upper House which I am talking about 
these figures are not based on areas and population, but that there 
are oSier factors in it, and in certain other federations known to us 
there are alwavs other claims. That is why we put in the claim 
for 50/50. 

Chairman : Thank you very much. Tour Highness. Tou have 
told us very clearly why you say 50/50. In effect you are saying 
something like this : Supposing England and Erance were going' 
to federate, on one side England, on the other side Erance, popu- 
lation and area do not matter; for this purpose they are equal. 

H.H. The Nawah of Bhopal : I should like to add one more 
example. Hew South Wales, in Australia, for instance, has an 
area of 210,000 square miles, and a population of 1,857,000, and 
Yictoria has only 87,000 but they have six votes each, if I re- 
member correctly, in the Upper House. I am only pointing out 
that population and area are not the things on which we should 
go, and that there are other bases as well, amongst those which were 
Just read out b3’- His Highness of Bikaner. 

Lord Reading : The American Senate is a good instance, where 
you have a representation for the population and area. A big 
State like Hew Tork, with a great population, has no better re- 
presentation than Rhode Island. 

Chairman : How with regard to the 60/40 j'ou have put it very 
clearly, if ^mu will allow me to say so, with regard to the 50/50 
in the Senate. • Could you give us the same sort of idea of what 
led you to suggest 60 / 40 as the proper number in the Lower House ? 

H.H. The Naxoah of Bhopal : An important question is that 
you will find, among your discussions, that other important interests 
are claiming weightage, and if they get their weightage, I think 
we also are important enough to claim some weightage. That is the 
one point on which I wish to claim this basis, but we shall go 
on discussing that later. 

Chairman : Oh, certainly. Gentlemen, you have heard what 
His Highness has said with regard to the Senate, and the reasons 
he had put for it, and the precedents that he claimed to be the 
precedents that we ought to follow, and you have heard what he 
has said with regard to the 60/40. "Would any of you gentlemen 
like to make any remarks? Mr. Sastri or Sir TeJ, have you any- 
thing to say? 

Sir Sastri : Before I say anything by way of expressing an 
opinion on the matter, may I ask a question or two. I am not 
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quite clear about class B liere. Of course, I do not Icuow wlietlier 
the matter is still mature, and vrliether the question u-ill receive 
an answer, but I should like to ask u’hether the 422 entities men- 
tioned under class B are all included under the yellow patches. 

HJI. The Maharaja of Bihancr : Yes. 

Mr. Saslri : And whether it is intended or whether it is likely 
that they will get any proportion of the representation, or whether, 
when the representation is allotted to the whole of the Indian 
States it will be equitably divided among the classes A and B 
or whether it will be engrossed with class A, 

H.II. The Maharaja of Bihaner : ‘Well, that is a question which 
we find difficulty in dealing with in detail here, because it wants 
very careful worliing out, and consultation amongst the various 
States and the interests of the States concerned, and also possibly 
ultimately, where there is any dispute we may have to have the 
Viceroy as Umpire ; but other anxiety is to get the interests of even 
the smallest States reasonably safeguarded in every way, but even 
the Chamber of Princes, for that reason, with regard to some of 
these so-called states of which I gave you a description from 
Aitchison’s Treaties, as they are termed in it, found it impossible 
to give them any direct representation even through a group of 
States being there. We shall have to go into that careBilly, and 
there are other questions which we shall have to thinlc over more 
carefully than is possible now ; but once the foundations are settled 
and our proportion of representation is settled then we shall have 
more data to work on. Our anxiety is to safeguard the reasonable 
interests of every kind of State. 

Lord Reading : Would Mr. Sastri just allow me to ask a ques- 
tion? I want to get the matter perfectly clear. Am I right in 
this, that in the Chamber of Princes you have 108 what I might 
call Princes? 

HJI. The Maharaja of Bilcaner : Yes. 

L07J Reading : Then you have a representation of 12 members 
who sit in the Chamber of Princes representing 127 of the next 
in order, but for the balance there is no representation at all in the 
Chamber of Princes; they have to depend upon the chiefs, bearing 
in mind their difficulties, and dealing with them, but they have 
no actual representation. 

JJ .7/ . The Maharaja of Bihancr : That is right, and not to hurt 
their susceptibilities. Yo official decision, as far as we are con- 
cerned, has been brought about, but as 3*011 know, as Vicero}* of 
India at the time when 3*011 were presiding frequentU* over the 
Chamber.^ apart from a-our having the State’s portfolio, you colled 
them ruling chiefs, and of course, when you got lower down I do 
not think 3*011 even applied the epithet ruling ” to them. 

Lord Reading : Sometimes we even 503* “ chieftains.” 

Maharaja of Bihancr : Yes; but, as 3*011 know best of 
ani >0(1 11010 except ourselves, that is the position, and we found 
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it impossible to provide for a representation of all these social estatea 
who really were younger cadets of the various reigning bouses vrbo 
were given estates, and so on, and your ruling authority at the 
time said that they were independent States and took them awa^r 
from the parent State and created these petty States. There are 
Princes, ruling chiefs and' chieftains. I do not use those terms, 
but we want to do what we can for them all. 

Lord. Heading: ‘WTiat it comes to is, whilst we are discussing 
this we are not taking any notice of those distinctions, but you 
claim the 50/50, and when you claim it the 50 is to represent 
the chiefs, the lower grades and so on, leaving it to yon to determine 
the proportions. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Yes, hoping that we shall 
be able to settle among ourselves, if necessarj- with the assistance 
of the Viceroy, or ultimately with the decision of the Viceroy, how 
that shall be done. It is the States with the 50 representatives. 

Mr. Sastri : The analogy with the other Federations of the world 
ma}' carrj' us too far, for if we go on the principle that there shotild 
be equality amongst the component units, then we do not divide 
the component units into two main classes and then say each class 
should have a parity of representation. It is amongst the units 
that this equality is found to exist amongst the federations. Well, 
if we adopted that principle we should have an enormous mimber 
represented in the States. We cannot have each State on a footing 
of equality with every other State. We cannot have every province 
of British India said to be on an equal footing. Hyderabad, for 
instance, would not Idee to have the same representation as one 
of the small powers. We could not cany that analogy very far. 

H.H, The Maharaja of Bikaner: I think we shall be able to 
settle that among ourselves when the time comes. 

Mr. Sastri : And parity is as between analogous units. British 
India may be said to be a unit for certain purposes, because there 
are Central subjects — something of the kind — ^but the Indian States 
do not form a unit in that sense. They do not federate; they only 
join, each on its individual status. 

tSir Muhammad Shafi : Even as regards the Central subjects 
British India need not remain a unit. It is not necessary that it 
should remain a unit even for that purpose. 

Mr. Sastri : Ho. Therefore the analogy argument does not 
seem to carry us very far. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : May I just say, then, if you 
look at this map which we recently had printed in a great hurry, 
we did not do it red and yellow, because it was difficult to get it 
'done, you find the States shown there in red, and British India 
shown in white. We do not ask you to trouble; we will solve our 
difficulties. There is the yellow and red in Lord Sankey’s hand, 
and we shall, I believe, quite satisfactorilj- solve it; but here you 
cannot deny the fact that India consists of two great component 
elements who are federating. We do not want to go into the ques- 
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— ^liecaiiFC Tve get into other difficulties — as to how British 
India is "oing to federate; hut on the one side, as I said at one of 
tho earlier meetings, yo\i have British India, and on the other 
hand you have these udiich in this map are shown red, and in the 
hands' of Lord Sankey are the States shown as yellow, and these are 
the two groat units who, within the Empire, are federating; and 
iliat i.s, for the reasons we have already mentioned, what we have 
got to take into consideration. I believe we shall he ahle to solve 
our prohlems. If we cannot, then we will own oxirselves defeated; 
hut those arc the two units that are federating. 

Mr. Sastri : I am afraid, Lord Chancellor, that I do not quite 
see how the Indian States form a unit for the purpose of our fede- 
ration. 

II. fl. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Two Indias, 

Mr. Sastri : Taking the United States of America, for instance, 
each State is a xuiit, axid therefore claims equality of representation 
with any other unit. iSTow, if the Indian States and British India 
ought to have parity of representation, the States ought to he a 
unit entering the federation. The Indian States are not a unit, 
and as a matter of fact they are not coming in as a unit, they are 
coming in individually on separate terms, and certainly at different 
times. To speak of them as a unit for purposes of representation 
is to use words not in their ordinary sense at all. I should say, 
therefore, that the claim for parity of representation (between British 
India on the one side and the Indian States on the other cannot 
ho sustained. I think the better plan is to go by imjiortance, or by 
area, or by population. I should suggest some intelligible standard 
of that kind. 

II. IJ. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I think you will find that we 
shall all get landed into very serious difficulties if we do that, but 
I quite agree with my old and respected friend ilr. Sastri that on 
tho terms of the ordinary federation this would not be, but, as 
I .said again in my very first observations here, we have to solve 
our difficulties and to prepare a Federal scheme which has to deal 
with the States and British India, which I believe we are right in 
saying is without a parallel. You have the States possessing 
sovereignty. In British India, as a whole even, the sovereignty is 
vc.sicd in the Crown, and certain powers have been delegated to 
the Centre or the Provinces. lYhen you look at the other units — 
I am not well acquainted with the history of them all — they were 
all practically on an equality as far as status was concerned, and 
T think really that as long as we recognise that the two great units 
federating — which I think is beyond dispute — arc British India 
-on the one side .and the States on the other, that is really a matter 
which is not an incorrect statement of fact. 

Mr. Sastri ; Tour Highness, that is exactly is in dispute. 
British India on the one hand and the Indian States on the other 
hand are not the units. 
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TI.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Tliey are, except in tliis way. 
Wlien tlie States come in tliey are the States bnt yon must remember 
that the States have treaties and, engagements with the Crown. 

Mr. Sastri : Bnt they have not all the same treaties. 

H.H. The Maharaja of BiJcaner : No, bnt they have some kind 
of treaty engagements, and they have some kind of sovereignty in 
varying degrees, and therefore they cannot be forced in except by 
entering individually through another treaty, or whatever yon like 
to call it. Those are facts that yon cannot get ronnd. Ton cannot 
force any State to go in unless it agrees to, and nnless it makes 
a treaty with the Crown modifying, to that extent only, the treaties 
which exist. Bnt when yon have done that, and the States have 
come into the Federation, there will still be these two main nnits, 
British India and the States, however yon do it. We do not want 
to go into that, and I think if yon leave it to ns yon will find it 
will be helpful to British India to the States and to the Empire. 
Let ns solve onr difficnlties and come in. 

Sir Muhamvmd Shaft : If I may venture to say so, His High- 
ness is thinking of the British India as it exists to-day, and is not 
visnalising the British India which will come into existence after 
the federation is completed. Then British India will not occupy 
the position that it is occupying to-day, and when the Indian States 
come into that federation the position of the British India of that 
period and the position of the Indian States of that period will 
Hot be very difierent. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I do not want to say a single 
word about what your position will be, bnt the States have made it 
clear that they are not giving up their internal autonomy and sove- 
reignty, and that they are remaining States subject to whatever 
the Federal bodv will share with them. Bnt there are, and will 
exist in British India (a) British India territory, and (6) non- 
British territory. That is the main point. 

Chairman ; Mr. Sastri, would it be impertinent of me to ask 
yon, if yon think that 50 / 50 is not quite right, what sort of figures 
are in your mind? 

Mr. Sastri : I should have a population standard, Sir; I prefer 
to adopt that standard. 

Chairman : Yes. Now let ns just follow that for a moment. 
The population of the States is 70 millions; the population of 
British India is 233 millions. Would it be your view, then, that 
it should be as 70 is to 233? 

Mr. Sastri : More or less, yes. It is a little under one-third, 
I think. 

Chairman : That is what I thought. In that event, the States 
would have about 16. 

Lord Reading : It is about three-quarters and one-fourth on 
that basis. It is 303 altogether, and 3mu take roughly a fourth 
of it. 70 millions is slightly more. 

n. T. voii. I. n 
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Sir B. N. Mitra : It is 23 per cent. 

Chairman : About one-fourth of the vrhole. 

HJI. The Nawah of Bhopal : Ma}- I ask a question? Is thi^ 
with regard to the Lower House ? 

Chairmmi : This is the Upper House. 

H.H. The Naicah of Bhopal : I have only to point out that the 
population basis is unknown to any federation in the world. I 
do not see why we should be asked to do that when we arfe asked 
to federate. You may call it an 3 'thing else, but it would not be 
federation. 

Mr. Sastri : I would suggest a modification in the Upper House. 
Some weightage maj' be given to the States if the population 
standard gives a very rinequal ratio, but in the case of the Lower 
House, without hearing more weight}' reasons, I should not depart 
from the population ratio. 

H.H. The Nawah of Bhopal : I was discussing the Upper House. 
I saj' that if j-ou want us to federate with you, you must go on 
some principles which are known to the world. I am a layman, 
b\it I do not know of any federation in the world where repre- 
sentation in the Upper House is on a population basis, whereas 
many federations which exist to-day have representations in the 
Upper House on a basis of equality, and that is our claim, 

Mr. Sastri : But that is inadmissible in this case. The com- 
ponent units cannot be admitted on a basis of equality. The 
Indian States themselves are not going to consider themselves one 
equal to another. That analog}' is absolutely inadmissible. It 
only confuses the issue without adding a single element of clarity 
to the discussion of the question. If the population standard is 
inequitable in the case of the Upper House, and there are very 
weighty reasons in favour of that consideration, I shoiild like to 
advance the representation of the States from 24 up to 33, which is 
one-third. 

Chairman : Is that in the Upper House? 

Mr. Sastri: That is in the Upper House. With regard to the 
Lower House, I would strictly confine myself to the population. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bilcancr: I tried to sum up first of all 
the grounds apart from population and area upon which we con- 
sidered that there are riglits which we are entitled to ask for. 
Apart from population and area, I do not think that anyone can 
dispute four specific things with regard to the States : (a) their in- 
ternal sovereignty, and their relations with the Crown; (6) their 
political importance ; (c) their existence and influence (that is what 
the Simon Tteport also says); and (d) the Crown’s obligation in 
regard to them. If you go on a population basis you will see what 
IS going to happen. With all respect, we know more’ about the 
States than others hero. There is a feudator}* State which I think 
I am right in saying is not a member of the Chamber of Princes, 
Ha}-nrbhan 3 , which has 900,000 population and an area of 4,000 
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square miles. Are you going to give Mayurblauj, wtose rights 
I am equally anxious to see safeguarded, because of tbe population 
basis, importance greater than even tbe Treaty States? Of course, 
you cannot do that. If yoii go on like that you will find all of us 
involved in most frightful anomalies and difficulties. If you will 
leave it to us we will make a settlement amongst ourselves on a 
reasonable basis. If we cannot agree we can go to the arbitration 
of the ^Viceroy. 

Mr. Sastri : I am sorry that I must ask for a little assistance 
in assessing the factors mentioned by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bilcaner. He mentioned the historic importance, he mentioned 
their connection with the Crown, and, amongst other things, I 
heard him say “ their existence.” I do not quite understand that. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Do not we exist as States? 
We do exist, and you admit it. We are here because we exist. 
Are not we existing? The States are there. 

Mr. Sastri : In what we ask is there anything like consideration 
for non-existent things? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : We are there. That is what 
I mean by the word ” existence.” Ton cannot ignore the fact 
that we are there. If you want us to come into the federation, 
and we want to help you, you have to remember our existence 
and our desire to exist. 

Sir Mirza Ismail : Do you want to give the States any weight- 
age at all in the Lower House ? 

Mr. Sastri : None at all. 

Sir Akbar Hydari ; That would be on pure population? 

Mr. Sastri : I should say so. 

Sir Akhar Hydari : Supposing that there are 300 members in 
the Lower House, how many would you assign to the Indian States ? 

Mr. Sastri : According to my idea, the Lower House is going 
-to be composed of popular representatives elected, practically speak- 
ing, on so many representatives for so many people. I should like 
the States also, if not to-day at some future date, to regulate their 
representation according to their population. At present I realise 
that that method of representation is impossible, but I should like 
to prepare for it by providing now on that standard. 

Sir Mirza -Ismail : You would not give a third of the total 
number to the States, say 100 out of 300 members? 

Mr. Sastri : My standard does not allow for that. 

■ Sir Mirza Ismail : And in the Upper House you are prepared to- 
give some, 

Mr. Sastri : Yes. 

Sir Mirza Ismail : What would be the percentage? 

Mr. Sastri : I mentioned 24, and then I advanced to one-third. 

L 2 
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Lord Fr-ading : 24 to 33 per cent. The weightage is 9 per cent, 
on the basis that Mr.' Saslri put fonvard. 

Sir Tci Bahadur Sapru : I find it difficult to argue tins matter 
upon analogies drau’u from otlier countries because tliere is no 
])arallel. to'iuv mind, to be found to a federation such as ure are 
contemplating" The instance of Germany, and particularly of 
Prussia has been frequently brought up here, but every one Imours 
that there were special historical reasons for the supremacy of 
Prussia, and those historical reasons do not exist in the case of 
India, and I hope that they ivill never exist. 

;l/r. Garhi Jones : But we liave historical reasons. 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru : Pardon me, no. The question has 
been discussed by every one who has written upon Bismarck. I 
hope that we are not contemplating, as Mr. Gavin Jones said this 
morning, a federation of autocratic States. If that is wliat is 
being contemplated, frankly I tell Mr. Gavin Jones that he will 
not have a single Indian to look at it, nor do I think will the 
Indian States be prepared to join it, 

Mr, Gavin Jones : Tlie autocratic States are coming into the 
federation, that is what I meant. 

Sir Tc) Bahadur Sapru : Nor do I think that you will get much 
satisfaction out of those autocrats there who are willing to join 
a democratic institution. It may surprise Mr. Gavin Jones, but 
the fact is that the autocrats there are going to join a democratic 
institution. Therefore it is no use bringing 'iip the case of Prussia 
time after time. Similarly, I do not find any analog}' to that in 
any one of the British constitutions, such as the constitution of 
Canada, or the constitution of Australia. We must, therefore, 
treat tliis case on its own merits having regard to the very peculiar 
features of the federation which we are bringing into existence. 
3fany factors have been mentioned both by Mr. Sastri and by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, btit speaking frankly I do not 
tliink tliat we could fovmd this federation on any one of those factors 
talren by itself. If yo\i proceed on the basis of population it seems 
to me tliat you may be doing injustice to a very big State while 
3 'ou may be trying to be very generous to a small State which has 
a very large population. Again, the words “ historic connection ” 
to my mind arc veiy weird words. “ Historic antecedents ” are 
ver}' weird words. There are States whose historv' goes back for 
centuries, but wbicli arc not really of an}' great importance at the 
present moment. There arc States which are comparatively modern 
in their origin, hut which liave for historic and political reasons 
acquired a considerable amount of importance at the present 
moment. Nor to my mind woTild “area ” be a sufficient answer. 
Ihcrefore, in coming to this conclusion, I exclude from mv mind 
all these fnetors.^ The question as I approach it to my mind is 
one of sheer political expediency and nothing more than that. If 

Stales to come and join the federation, 
or 2 ! they want to join the federation thoroselvk, then there is no 
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doubt tbat we are bringing into existence a political body'“wbose 
laws will be as mucb binding upon British India as upon the Indian 
States which will join that federation. That to my mind is a very 
important factor, and when one remembers that the Indian States 
have hitherto refused to have any dealings with the Indian legis- 
lature, and they have run on their own lines, and they are now 
willing to come into the federation, although that federation may 
be of a limited character, I think that that is a factor which should 
afEect our minds a great deal in arriving at any conclusion. I 
would also take into consideration, the possibilities of the develop- 
ment .of this federation in future. Taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, and not ignoring altogether some of the circum- 
stances which have been mentioned by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, I personally have come to the conclusion that there is 
a case for weightage in the Senate or the Upper House. Instances 
of that land are to be found in other federations and I have met 
that. I know that federations have generally recognised the prin- 
ciple of weightage under certain circumstances. Where those cir- 
cumstances exist the weightage has been given, and therefore, the 
sitnple question to my mind is, what shall be that weightage? 
There are two views before ns at the present moment. One view 
is that which has been put forward by Their Highnesses, namely, 
that there must be equal representation in the Senate. The other 
view is that of Mr. Sastri, namely, that they should be taken 
beyond their numerical strength and brought up to 33 per cent. 
Both these views rest upon the assumption that some weightage 
is necessar 3 ^ His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner would like 
a weightage to the extent of 50 per cent. ; Mr. Sastri would like 
a weightage to the extent of 33 per cent. Personally speaking, 
while I admit the principle of weightage, I do not accept the view 
of either of them. I would suggest that we made a start with a 
distribution of the seats on the basis of 60 seats going to British 
India and 40 seats going to the Indian States. 

I think that those considerations really do not apply to the 
case of the Lower House. The Lower House, so far as British 
India is concerned, will be a popular House. Hobod}'^ can overlook 
the fact that in that popular House will come an element from the 
Indian States which cannot be treated as a popular element. The 
representatives of the Indian States will, so far as I can foresee, 
for some time at any rate, be the nominees of Indian States. It 
may be that from some States representatives may eventually come 
through the open door of election. That is a circumstance to my 
mind which afiects the whole question a great deal so far as the 
Lower House is concerned. Spealdng frankly, I am very much 
affected in my view by the difference that I propose to make so far 
as method of election is concerned between the Upper House and 
the Lower House. I am mentioning this only incidentally. I 
am in favour of indirect election so far as the Upper House is 
concerned. I would not do the same in the case of the Lower House, 
and, for that reason, and particularly because the representatives 
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(4 tliG Imliaii States vrill not conic tkrougli tlie open door of election, 
I would not allow any weiglitage in tlie Lower House. 

Sir Mirza Ismail : Tliey may eventually. 

Sir Tcj BaJiadnr Safrn : When they do may revise the 
whole thing, but until that time arrives I cannot forget that in the 
Lower House, which is a popular House, your representation will 
be not through the open door of election, but through nomination. 
Therefore I would say that we have to make a distinction between 
the two Houses. While I should be prepared to go up to 40 per 
cent, in the case of the Federal House, I should not be prepared 
to agree to any weightage in the case of the Lower House. That 
is my view. 

Sir Akhar Hijdari : In order to simplify the argument I will 
first deal with why, without any weightage, we are really entitled 
to 407 GO in the Lower House. *Mr. Sastri wants the sole basis to 
be population, with a cci'tain weightage as he calls it, but popula- 
tion is to be made the real basis of representation and distribution 
for the Lower House. On the other hand, what I should ash is 
that area should also be taken into account, even from the point 
of view of population, because in many cases it is the area which 
will be the reserve for the expansion of population. There are 
certain Indian States which have large measures of irrigation 
sciiemes which will probably lead to the immigration of large 
numbers from the surrounding British districts to the Indian 
States. I may mention a State like Bikaner and a State like 
Hyderabad. In any case, I consider that a Province of a territorial 
area which is very thickly populated at present should not bo 
considered to be in exactly the same position as another area which 
is much larger and which has the same population as the first. 
Therefore I should say that certainlj’^ area should be given consi- 
deration as much as population. Taking merely population the 
percentage is 24 — 7G; taking area into consideration it comes to 
45 and 55. Between the two I submit that in the iStates asking 
for 40 and GO they are asking for only what is fair without any 
weightage so far as the Lower House is concerned. It is 24 to 76 
according to population, and it is 45 to 55 according to area. "We 
ask for 40 to GO upon something which is between the two. I 
rotnembor that you. Sir, had worked out a proportion which was 
based upon the two, and that made it 33 to GG. But I feel that 40 
to GO is just as fair a way of giving cifect to these two factors as 
merely population or area or a multiplication of the two. That is 
with regard to the Lower House, and I take 40 to 60 for that. It 
was admitted by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that for the Upper House 
"’^’’ghtage should be allowed. That makes it come to 
»O/o0, not upon the basis of any other consideration, but purely 
upon the respective conditions of those two areas. 

,, Maharaja of Bilcancr : I should like to supplement 

la . 1 am not speaking in anv unfriendly wav. bnt I want to 

attention to the fact, supplementing Sir Akhar Hydari’s 
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remarks, that the States, ^vhen they expressed their -willingness to 
come into a federation, made it clear that they -would not come 
into a federation in any position of subordination or inferiority to 
British India, but as co-equal and honourable partners. For that 
reason, if -we go on population, or area, or a basis of that sort, I am 
afraid that you -will find that the States -will be reluctant to con- 
sider entering federation. I am talking of the Upper House. Im 
regard to the Lo-wer House, -we realise that some distinction may- 
have to be made, and -we are prepared to consider that. We do not- 
yet Icnow what the powers of the two Hoxises will be. We are- 
hoping that the Upper House will exercise a sort of restraining ani 
sobering influence upon the extreme zeal and energy of the Lower- 
House, and perhaps also (I am not competent to speak about this, 
and I should have left it to our learned friends here), a revisory- 
power. It is because of that again that the States attach such, 
importance to coming in on a 50/50 basis in the Upper House. 1 
do not want to claim our coming in on a 50 / 50 basis on any such 
terms as our sole consideration. I want to point out that with 
Bxirma excluded the Tndian States will be something like 42 per 
cent, of the area of them and British India. I am told that I have 
xinder-estimated it, and that the figure is 45 per cent. We are 
very modest in our claims. 

Lord Peel: I was not quite sure what Tour Highness meant 
when you said that yoxi contemplated the Second Chamber being 
only a revising Chamber. 1 

li.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : The Upper Chamber will, we 
hope, revise some of the things done by the Lower Chamber. 

Lord Peel: I certainly hope that the Upper Chamber will have 
just as great powers as the Lower Chamber, and perhaps even a 
power of veto. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Exercise a restraining 
influence on some of the legislation and acts of the Lower Chamber, 
and revise some of its decisions. 

Lord Beading : .One of their functions would be, as you put it, 
to check and restrain the ardour and enthusiasm of the Lower 
House, but you added also “ and in addition the power of revising,” 
by which I understood you to mean that if a Bill came up in not 
quite a satisfactory form, although you would not throw it out you 
would amend it, and revise it in that way. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner; Tes. We do not know what 
the powers are. 

Sir G. P. Rammwami Aiyar : I do not desire to enter into the 
question of the Upper House and the Lower House and their 
powers. I take it that some other occasion will arise for the dis- 
cussion of that question, when some of us may express our views 
upon it. I am only now upon this question of the representation 
in the two Houses. It must be remembered in this discussion' what 
the functions of the two Houses are. They are operating in Eede- 
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rnl ^nbjecl=— 5 ul)JectR in vrliicli the Indian States have agreed to 
pool their resources and to federate for common purposes with 
British India. Tliorofore in regard to that range of subjects there 
is I .submit, with all respect, no point arising out of political 
impoiiance or sovereignty. Wliile sovereignty and political 
importance remain intact for all purposes in the federating units 
outside the range of the Pcderal subjects, when they come into the 
Federation, and to the extent to which they are in the -Federation, 
they arc functioning only as Federating units pro fanto. I suhmit, 
therefore, that these arguments, while they will undoubtedly oper- 
ate to a certain extent in regard to the consideration to he shown 
to the princes and our sense of obligation for their coming into the 
Federation, will not he determining factors. 

The next point is as to the area theory of Sir Alcbar Hydari. I 
think that would load to extremely starting results if it were push- 
ed to its logical conclusion. I do not desire, naturally, to say 
an^dhing as between one State and another inter sc, hut the test of 
area applied to the Indian States inter sc -will lead to extremely 
startling results. For instance, one State possessing 4-1 millions of 
population and nearly 30 million nipees income has got an area of 
7,800 square miles. Another State having about one-third of that 
revenue has six times that area. It will he very difficult to judge 
of these thing.s on that basis. 

Sir Ahhnr HySuri : It is no more startling than Madras which 
has a population of 42i millions having 18 seats, and Bombay 
which has a population of 191- millions having 19 seats. 

Sir C. V. Jinmasxcami Aiyar: The idea is that we are here to 
set those things right, and we arc not going to perpetuate anomalies. 
The point I am on arises out of another remark of Sir Akhar’s, about 
irrigation. That applies to the Indian Provinces as well. Bombay 
has made great strides in the matter of irrigation; anti you might 
well argue that Sind, which has the large.st irrigation project in 
India at present, should have more representation. Leaving all 
those really extraneous topics on one side, I support in the main 
the_ tentative conclusions at which Sir Tej Bahadxir Sapru has 
arrived. 


Lord Rendinf/: I think what we have to hear in mind is that 
the whole matter which we are discussing is Federation, and that 
it docs bring the Princes, for the first time, into a plan hy which 
the rest of British India will have a voice. Hitherto British India 
tins bad nothing whatever to .say with regard to the States. That 
has been dealt with hy the Govemor-General in Council, and mainlv 
by tile .\iccroy who has held the portfolio. IVhat we are now 
enga^o-d in is trying to got the States to follow up the intentions 
n uch tbev hove nnnonneed to us hy coming in. The difficulty 
f f It f^tares is that whilst thev are giving up a portion 

Z f'Yfi/rni.y hy agreeing tliat the'se matter.s of 

and that ihevZ ® dealt witli in the Federal Legislature, 

that tUej me therefore allowing Briii.s}, India hv this scheme 
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to come in and deal Avitli theii' matters as -well as tlie States taking 
part in Britisli India matters, I do see some force to some extent 
in the apprehensions of the Indian States, ■whatever their alloca- 
tions may he amongst themselves (with which we are not concerned), 
that if they come in on a basis of sixty-six and two thirds against 
thirty-three and a third, which Avas suggested by Mr. Sastri after 
he had added the Aveightage, or if the}’- come in on the 40 per cent, 
against the 60 per cent., in respect of all the Federal sAibjects which 
are matters of common concern, they come into a plan of Federa- 
tion in Avhicli the}’’ enter not as eqxials biit in Avhich they enter 
from the first moment as having the predominant anthority, if yon 
once get the diA*ision on those lines, of British India against them. 
I do think that we onglit serionsl}’ to consider, when we want to 
set this federation scheme going, Avhether it is not reall}’^ advisable, 
in order to giA*e such indncement as AVe can to the States to come in, 
that in the Upper IIoAise we shoAild allow them to be there on the 
same tei’ms as regards themselves as British India will be in res- 
pect of the various Provinces. We have to bear in mind the fact 
that there are a good many Indian States who are not even repre- 
sented here, and w’e Avant to give them every inducement to come 
in so that we can get as many of the States as possible. I can well 
conceive that if it is put to an Indian State Avhich has not taken 
part in these discussions, or which possibly has, they may say 
“ Why should we come into a Federation in which we are going 
to give up our rights of sovereignty, and by wliich we absolutely 
subordinate ourselves to the A’iews of British India whenever there 
is any question of controversy betAA'een us? ” I do SAiggest to my 
friends of the British Indian Delegation that it is really worth 
Avhile their considering Avhether on the whole it is not better as 
regards the Upper House to let them come in on the basis of 50-50. 
We are discussing the Upper House, and that is the main thing 
I wanted to say with regard to it. I do hope we can find some 
way of accommodating their vieAVS on this, Avhich I have under- 
stood were made clear from the start. 

Sir Muliainviad Shaft : Tluit the Indian States are, in regard to 
their representation in the Upper House, entitled to a reasonable 
weightage, I entirely agree. As to AS'hat that Aveightage ought to 
be is a matter which, I venture to submit, should be decided upon 
its own merits irrespective of other considerations which have been 
orlvanced and which to my mind have no bearing upon this matter. 
Just to give an example. Their Highnesses have said that they 
are giving up to a certain extent their rights of sovereignty in 
order to come into this Federation. There is undoubtedly a cer- 
tain amount of force in that statement, but I submit that that 
argument must not be carried too far. What I mean is this. In 
so far as their internal sovereignty, or the autonomy of their States, 
is concerned, the question which we are at present considering has 
really no bearing on that. They come into the Federation for cer- 
tain purposes ; that is to say, control and administration of matters 
of common interest to the whole of India. Matters of common 
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interest to the %vliole of India hardly touch the internal sovereignty 
or the internal autonomy of their States, What is exactly the posi- 
tion at present? Lord Reading seemed to think that in agreeing to 
come into the Federation for the purposes of administra.tion in 
matters of common interest, they were surrendering their rights of 
sovereignty. I venture to think that that is hardly the case, 
having in mind vhat the actual existing position at present is. I 
too have had something to do with the administration of matters 
of common interest for something like 5-1 years and I know as well 
as Their Highnesses know what power they at present have in the 
control of mattens of common interest to the whole of India. I will 
not say anj'thing further. Therefore I venture to submit that, 
while I am perfectly willing to allow weightage to the Indian 
States upon other grounds, this particular ground, to my mind, at 
any rate, as a result of my personal experience of the affairs of 
India both inside as well as outside, has strictly speaking no bear- 
ing upon the case, I venture to think that, so far as the area 
factor is concerned, although I am prepared to attach some import- 
ance to it, I cannot admit the correctness of Sir Akbar Hydari’s 
argument to its fullest extent. The real criterion is undoubtedly 
population, but along with that we have to bear in mind the poli- 
tical importance of tlie Indian States, and that to my mind does 
entitle them to a measure of weightage in the Upper House. 

Taking all matters into consideration, I do agree with my friend 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that CO and 40 is the right representation 
in the Upper House, and that that sufficiently provides for the 
weightage to which the Indian States are entitled. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: On this question I am in agreement with one 
thing that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said, and that is that this ques- 
tion is one of political expedienej’. The Marquess of Reading has 
very clearly pointed out in what direction expediency is necessary. 
This is not a question. I think, that can be argued out on areas or 
population, or on any logical basis, it is mermj' a matter of what 
can be arranged, and I think that has been the principle with most 
federations. I certainh* think that the Indian States should have 
weightage. That is a principle which cannot be logically argued 
out. It is only a matter of expediency, and what they ask — 50/50 
in the Upper House and 60/40 in the Lower — seems to me to be 
fair. But there is one thing that has not been mentioned — I do not 
know whether you want it to be discussed now — and that is the 
representation of the Crown. 

Chainnon : I am coming to that later on. 

iVr. Gavin J ones ; Then that is all I wish to say now. 

Mr. Jinnnli : I see the situation verv clearlv. I do not think 
really there is any room for argument on’thc merits. On the merits 
I would only like to say one word, and it is this. The Indian 
have emydiasised over and over atrain here that they are 
delegating part of their sovereigntv in the scheme of this federa- 
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tion. Sir, may I ask them, is not Britisli India delegating part of 
its sovereignty for the scheme of federation? 

Mr. Gavin Jones: No. 

Mr. Jinnah : It is not? , 

Sir Mnliammad Shafi: It is. 

ilfr. Jinnah : Then what are yon doing now? Will not th^ 
Indian States have a direct voice in the affairs of British India in 
the Federal Government? Is it not mutual? Ton may say very 
rightly indeed that at present your sovereignty rests in Whitehall,, 
and your sovereignty rests in Bikaner or in Bhopal. But surely 
when federation is accomplished you will have a share in the affairs- 
of British India by your voice, by your votes. Therefore I think, 
this argument, which has been so repeatedly advanced, that you are 
making a sacrifice, you are surrendering part of your sovereignty,, 
is misleading. So is British India surrendering part of her 
sovereignty. Surrendering to whom, delegating to whom? To the“ 
Federal Government which you will set up, in which you will be a- 
party, in whicli you will have a voice and will have a vote. Thei'^' 
fore I think that that argument is a thoroughly misleading argu- 
ment, to say that you are making sacrifices and that British India 
is making none. As it is, Sir, I agree that this scheme, with which 
we have proceeded so far, is one of which there is no parallel, and 
I have always said so, and I reserve my opinion on the subject 
xmtil I see the whole picture. But, Sir, I do not wish to put any 
difficulties in the way, and all I say is this. At present I cannot 
concede the argument that was advanced by Lord Reading. He 
said : “You must give whatever the Indian States require or sug- 
gest because that is the only way to get their consent.” Well, Sir, 
if we have no choice, and if we are obliged to accept whatever the 
Indian States say for the purpose of creating some sort of federation, 
and if that is the expediency which Lord Beading is recommending 
to us, then I cannot argue ; I have no answer. Then all I have to 
say is that — to beg of the Indian Princes and say, “ Well, I accept 
whatever terms you extract from me, in order to get some sort of 
federation.” Otherwise, Sir, it seems to me that we are handing 
over British India, with its population, wealth and great develop- 
ments, to a body in which we shall have half the members belong- 
ing to the States, and those members will be nominated by the 
States, and they will not only control that part of the business which 
will relate to the Indian States to the limited extent to which they 
have agreed, but with regard to British India with all matters. 
That is a very serious proposition for me to assert. That is all I 
can say. 

Chairman: Thank you very much. Now we have had an ex- 
change of views about this matter, and at present the position is 
this — that the States want 50, and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
others have said only 40. I want to say just one or two things, 
and then to come on to the next. 

Mr. Sastri: My Lord Chancellor, I mentioned a figure of 33^-; 
and notwithstanding all that I have heard from my own side, I still 
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remaiii iincuuvorled ; I still slick to that figure. Your Lordship 
v.ill al Unv me to stick to my point. 

d/r. Jinruih : As far as I am concerned, I shall commit myself 
to no figure at present. 

Choinnau : As 1 said — and the statement I made -u'as correct — 
the position is this. The States wanted 50. Sir Tej Sapru and 
some others .said 40. I know 3'ou said 33, itr. Sastri. I would 
like to .say this. Theie seem-s to be some fear — I will speak quite 
frankh’ — of a priuceh* bloc. Yow, I do not want you to go back to 
India with aa\- such sort of thing in your minds. After all — for- 
give me for salving so — India is j'our native cottniiy. You are far 
more interested in its welfare from that point of view that we can 
possibly he, and on these Federal subjects I give you the credit, 
ever}' one of yon. Avhatover happens, for trying to do j'our best for 
India, and not for the British Indians to do tlieir best for British 
India or the States to do their best for the States. I venture to 
stiggest that apart from that point of view, which ma}’- he discredited 
now as sentimental, although sentiment still counts for something, 
3'ou ma}' have an entirely different orientation wlien j'ou have a 
Federal’ India dealing with Federal subjects. The orientation then 
may not he hefweeu the yellow States and the red areas on the map; 
it may he a different orientation of the interests of Southern India 
against Xortherji India ; a different orientation of Maritime States 
against other States; hut one thing I am quite sure of is this that 
you will tw all there to do the hest you can for India. 

Now the Crown. I rather gather from the opinion that has 
been expre.'sod that the feeling was this: tl) that if and as long 
as there are the reserved subjects there must he some representatives 
of the Crown there. I rather gathered that they ought to he in 
addition to the 100 or 200, whatever the number is that you fix 
upon for youv-selves. There are only two matters we have to 
discuss — the sort of percentage; I need not trouble you with that 
at the present moment; take it from me I only speak for myself, 
of <’our.so ; I do not want to have the Crown in a position in which 
it will he able to vote you all down; that. is ridiculous; nobody 
wants that ; hut I do want a little help upon that. "Whether it is 
5 per cent, to the Crown or 10 per cent, we need not trouble for 
the moment. Figures will not trouble us any more than they 
trouble you; hut I do want a few words, if 3’ou would kindly help 
us, on that — as to whether the Crown people should he there for 
discussion and information or for voting. Let mo tell you quite 
frankly my opinion, because it is no use asking for your confidence 
if I do not give you mine. I think they ought to he there for 
all purposes. It is a matter, of course, for discussion. 

I/r . Jimmh : X shall have no licsitation in telling you at once 
my opinion. I can visuali.se the position. ^ly experience tells 
me to-d.aj' that it will he the greatest mistake to give those few 
men voting po%vers, 

Tlie brown subjects which would be reserved, I take it, would 
be very iOw. That is how 1 take it. Now, yon will have a m.'in 
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ia charge of that Department. I have no objection whatsoever— 
not only have I no objection bnt I insist that he should be present 
in the Legislature when that question arises. He will have the 
full right of audience; that is to say, he can take part in the 
debate, put forward all the arguments in support of his policy 
or what he is doing or what he is about to do. That will be 
debated and discussed. Now I ask you, supposing you have got 
a Military Department, we will say; a question has arisen, and 
that question will be debated in the Legislature. So far as the 
ultimate responsibility is concerned, it is not vested in the Legis- 
lature; it is a Crown subject; that is to say, the decision of the 
Legislature is merely either a recommendation or advice, because 
the responsibility I’ests with the Crown. Now if that is so, what 
is the use of the member in charge of this Department voting 
in favour of his own policy, and will he ever succeed if the House 
is of the contrary opinion? It will be carried in any case. What 
useful purpose will it serve? On the contrary you will put him 
in a very difficult position. Tou put a certain amount of temp- 
tation in his waj’ which might lead to a great deal of friction 
and bitterness in the Legislature, 

Lord Peel : May I ask one question upon what has just been 
said? It does not immediately arise upon this particular point, 
but it is concerned with the general picture. The corollaiy of 
your statement would be that the reseiwed subjects ministers would 
not be members of the Cabinet, 

•Mr. Jinnah: Tes. 

Lord Peel: I was asking purely for infonnation. I was not 
suggesting an opinion. Tou would keep them quite separate from 
both the Legislative and the Executive. 

Mr. Jinnah : Tes, certainly. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Sir, I view this question from a some- 
what different angle. Eirst of all I should like to know what it 
is exactly that is meant' by the representatives of the Crown sub- 
- jects. If by “ the representatives of the Crown subjects ” yon 
mean certain official ministers (never mind whether their number 
is two or three) who shall be in charge of the administration of 
those subjects, then I do not think that, consistently with our 
idea of a community of policy and a unity of an executive, we 
can kee]> them out from the right to vote, but while I am pre- 
pared to make no’ distinction between ministers of one kind and 
ministers of another kind, I would not allow anything like the 
present official bloc to continue. 

Chairman: No more would I. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : For instance, let us assume that jmu 
have an executive in the Yiceroy’s Council consisting of seven 
men, five of whom are in charge of subjects which have been 
thrown open to the Legislature in regard to everything, and two 
of whom are in charge of what you have been pleased to clasisify 
ns Crown subjects, I should expect all these seven men to work as 
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ji luiiflcfl executive, iuking responsibility lor "joiiit ilccisioxis, niid 
I sliould expect tliem to couie before the' Legislature aiul to defend 
their poliev. I should not like to have ministers of Class A and 
Class IL 

Chairman : That is my view, 

5 tr Tej Bahadvr Sapru : It n-ill undoubtedly be anomalo.us that 
ta-o of the ministers should not be ansivcrable to the Legislature, 
but tiiat. anomaly is to my mind inevitable in the period of transi- 
tion, If, in addition to these two ministers, who will be admi- 
nistering those subjecs, 3-011 want to have five, six or seven other 
officials on the present model, such as secretaries or deputy secre- 
taries, or other nominees of the Governor-General, coming into 
the TiCgislaturc and giving votes one wa3- or the other, then I 
would very strongly dissent from that. My reasons for that would 
be that experience has shown that a good deal of the feeling which 
has arisen in the Legislature against the Government is due to 
that official bloc. Eveiy one wbo has been either inside the Go- 
vernment or inside the Legislature knows that the officials vote 
to order, although I have known many instances in which the 
officials if left free would have A’oted with the popular side of the 
House. It is a most demoralising process. It puts the Govern- 
ment in an odious position. It puts the officials themselves in a 
much more odious position. Therefore, if by the representatives 
of the Crown you mean ministers sitting in the Cabinet of the 
Viceroy, then t would make no distinction between one class and 
another, hut I would not go one step further than the ministers. 

Mr. Jinnah: If we have a minister in charge of defence, for 
instance, if he is a inenihcr of the Cabinet for all purposes, and if 
that Cabinet is going to he a xmified Cabinet, defence is a thing 
for which the Legislature will not he responsible, but tbe respon- 
sibilitr- is vested in somebod3- else, tbe Govcmor-General or w-lio- 
evor it raa3* be, this jninistor in charge of defence is responsible 
to the Governor-General, and not to tbe Legislature. If be is a 
member of the Cabinet and he is in that Cabinet, but be does not 
yield to the rest of his colleagues on a particular question of polic}', 
do you expect them, althougb tbe rest of tbe members of the 
Cahiiiet do not agree with him, to come before the Legislature and 
to defend the policy from which they differ? Supposing that fho 
House is not satisfied with that Cabinet, do you expect that the 
rest of v'our Cabinet, wbo defend tbe policy with which they do 
not agree, .should be turned out because with regard to a certain 
niatfcr the}- have to follow a polic3* for which the Legislature is 
nof responsible? Somebody else* is responsible. Will that 
Cabinet of voxirs last %'cr3- long? Woxild you not be putting tbe 
otner xnembors of the Cabinet in a nxost difficult position vis-h-vis 
the House? Therefore, it seems to me that if 3-0x1 have a minister 
in charge of a xesex-ved Department he is not responsible to tbo 
Legislature but be is responsible to somebody else. It seems to 
me Ciat the Legislature can discuss that policy indcpendentlv of 
wbnt the densum of that minister, or of tbe Govei-nor-General, 
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may he, ami express tlieir opinion, but upon that you do i;ot want 
to stake the life of your Government and your Executive. 

Chairman: No. I quite see your point. Let us for a moment 
leave tlie question of voting. Are you against tbeir being there 
at all? 

Mr. Jinnah : I want them. That is exactly what is happening 
now in regard to some matters. 

' Chairman: I Imow that. Might I cross-examine you a little? 
Could you kindly give me an idea upon this first point what is in 
your mind, assuming that they are not voting, with regard to 
the number ? 

Mr. Jinnah: I say that there should be nobody except the 
Member in charge of the Department, 

V Chairman: I follow what you say. "What you say is that the 
man who ought to know all about it (I am not talking in any way 
in derogation of anybody) ought to be there to explain, and so 
on, hut only for the purpose of explaining, and not for voting, 
and nobody else. 

3fr. Jinnah: Eor the purpose of explaining, for the purpose 
of taking part in the debate, and for the purpose of defending his 
policy in front of the Legislature. He plays his part in the same 
way as any other minister would, but he does not vote because 
he is not responsible to the Legislature, and whatever decision the 
Legislature may come to, cannot be carried against tbe will of 
the minister, or of the Governor-General to whom he is respon- 
sible. 

Chairman : I follow your argument and I am much obliged for 
it. It is a very weighty argument. The compromise suggested by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is that at any rate any minister should 
have the right to vote. I understand that you are against that? 

Mr. Jinnah : I am against that. 

Mr. Sastri : The consideration of how many should be nominated. 
Upon which both Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and my friend, Mr. Jinnah, 
have spoken, leaves out of account the fact that there are two 
Legislatures which may be sitting together. If the ministers who 
conduct the affairs of defence and foreign policy be appointed 
to one Legislature, then what is to become of the other House 
which may be discussing the matter? 

Mr. Jinnah : May I interrupt? That is exactly what is happen- 
ing to-day. Sir Basil Blackett, or Sir George Schuster, who is 
now the Finance Member, is a member of the Lower House and 
not of the Upper House. 

Mr. Sastri : But his secretary is 

Mr. Jinnah : Tes. Similarly, the secretary is a member of the 
Upper House now, but he is not a member of the Lower House. 
'Wlien any matter is being discussed by either House, it is so 
arranged that one or the other goes to the Upper House. Further, 
I quite agree, and I am not objecting to it if it is in the mind of 
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Mr. vSaslri, that supposing iliai you want to keep a minister in one 
lIou.<o and liis .‘secretary ' in the other House, that is merely a 
matter of convenience, and I would not object to it. 

Mr. Sa-'<tri : With l egard to the other point, I think that there 
is a ven' practical difficulty, as well as a violation of principle, 
in allowing, say, the minister of defence, who is responsible only 
to tlio Yieerov, the power of voting in the Hou.se to which he may 
be nominated*. If that is done, he will have to share the collec- 
tive rc.«:ponsibility of the ministry, he being responsible to the 
Viceroy alone. He cannot for any reason be asked to resign office 
when a vote of censure is })assed on the Cabinet, for he has had 
no share in shaping the poliev' upon which the ministry may be 
censured. When a question concerning defence was discussed in 
the House, it would be a matter of very great difficulty for the 
member.:; of the Cabinet to vote in this way or in that way. They 
cannot share the responsibility wliich the minister of defence has 
under the Viceroy, and he cannot share other people’s responsibility. 
It seems to me to be odd to ask a per-son of that kind to become 
a member of a Cabinet with collective responsibilitj’, to go out 
of office with them, and to take office with them. With this policy 
of reserving certain subjects in the hands of the Crown there seems 
to bo no alternative but to appoint the ministers and their secre- 
taries each to one House, and give them the power of discussion 
only. 

Lord Heading: ^fay I make a suggestion for the consideration 
of this Committee.*’ This discussion has been very interesting, and 
of the utmost importance. It seems to me to bo difficult to come 
to anything like even a provisional conclusion until we know ratJier 
more of what is going to happen. We have been discussing some 
matters which are not strictly gcnnanc to the subject. Obviously 
they have a bearing but they are not the subject, as, for example, 
the po.sition of ministers in the Executive who are responsible for 
defence. What I am going to suggest is that, without going into 
the discussion npon that at the moment, we should defer this 
(juesfion of the representation of the Crown \intil we have con- 
sidered the .suhscqiieni question of the Executive, and sec a little- 
more clearly where we are as regards the rcseiwed subjects and 
what the position is to he. I should like to make that suggestion 
for the consideration of the Committee. I would remind the Com- 
mitce that there is a question involved in it, which I bare no 
doubt that many of them have thought about, as certainly we have, 
of what the position of the Viceroy is to be with reg.nrd to the 
new Cabinet wbicli will be set up, and wliicb will have, on the 
assumption wbicb is now being made in the di.scnssion, re-sponsi- 
bility of the new Legislature. It is very difficult to discuss tbi.s 
without taking into account all these variou.:; considerations. When 
we once know what it is that at any rate is heing concluded pro- 
visiotially (some of us m.ay not agree) with regard to the position 
f>f suinisif'Ts rospousihle for defence under the Viceroy, and of 
foreign afi.airs. and so forth, a sxjhject which wants very careful 
emiridonition, wcf shall he in a hettcr position to express our ffiewp 
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with, regard to tlie Crown representatives. I s\iggest, therefore, tliat 
vre sltonld defer tlxe discussion npon this nntil we have decided the 
other points. Once we have come to the provisional conclnsions 
as to the position of the Viceroy, the various safeguards, and so 
forth, we really would be in a better position. It may be that 
we shall not agree, but we shall be speaking with knowledge at any 
rate of what our views are upon these other questions, because I 
can see some very difficult questions raised. T^at kir. Sastri has 
been saying, and what Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. dinnah 
have been saying, raise constitutional questions of very great im- 
portance. 

Mr. Sastri: I wish to apologise for having anticipated the 
verdict of this House in respect of the responsibility of the Execu- 
tive. We on this side are so obsessed with this question of respon- 
sibility that we took for granted what is still under discussion. 

Mr. Jinnah : I gather that the Conference will not break up on 
giving a vote to two or three Crown representatives or not. 

Chairrnan : Thank you very much. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: May I say one word by way of expla- 
nation? I recognise the anomaly of the position that I put forward, 
but as the whole thing is anomalous I do not mind facing the 
anomaly that the official minister, who I propose is to enjoy the 
right of voting, should also fall with the rest of the ministry. 
That is the underlying basis of my definition. If you read the 
Despatch of the Government of India you will see that that is the 
underlying basis there also. 

Sir Akhar liydari: I take it that the further discussion m 
reserved ? 

Chairman : Cerainly. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: While I agree with the course proposed 
by Lord Heading, I would like members of the Committee to bear 
one thing in mind while they are thinking over this problem. I 
can well understand joint responsibility of all the members of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council to the Secretary of State under 
the existing state of things. I can also understand joint respon- 
sibility of the Cabinet to the Legislature if all these subjects were 
transferred, but I cannot understand joint responsibility of a 
Cabinet consisting of members in charge of subjects transferred, 
in relation to their responsibilities to the Legislative Council, and 
members in charge of two or three reserved subjects in relation 
to which their responsibility is to the Viceroy. 

Chairman : There are two matters which we have left of which 
I will remind you. I will mention them, and perhaps you might 
be kind enough to think them over. You will recollect that I 
ventured to put before you simply for the purpose of discussion 
whether, in addition to some general seats, or out of some general 
seats, there should be carved some special seats for certain interests. 
I simply gave jmu some names. The names that I had on my list 
were: Labour, Depressed Classes, European Commerce, Anglo- 
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Indians, Landlords, and Indian Cliristians. Then Indian Com- 
inerce was added. 

J/r. Gavin Jones ; And tLc European general constituencies. 

Sardor Ujjal Singh: The militaiT people have got representa- 
tion now. 

Chairman : We will consider that. To\i can raise that. 

Will you please think about particular things under Eo. 5, the 
method whereby representatives fi'om British India and from the 
Indian States are to be chosen. With regard to tbe metbod it 
divides itself into two things : tbe metbod for tbe Senate, and the 
metbod for the Legislative Assembly direct or indirect. Tliat is 
how it is put. 

[The stib-Committee adjourned, at 4-20 p.'ui.) 


PnOCEKDINGS OF TIIE TwF.EFTH MEETING OF SUB-COilillTTEE Ko. 1 
(Federai. Structure) held on Wednesday, 31st December, 
1930, .\T 2-30 P.ir. 

Chairman : Your Highnesses and Gentlemen, when we finished 
on Monday there were two questions left over from (4) and (5). 
b"’) was left over altogether, and with regard to (4), which reads: 
“ The number of Members composing tbe Federal Legislature, and, 
if tbe Legislature is of more than one Chamber, of each Chamber, 
and tlieir distribution among the Federating units,” the question 
that we left open then, or rather, had not discussed then, was 
wliether tliei-e should be any special seats; and you recollect that 
cevlnin gentlemen made suggestions, about which I think we might 
just interchange views. 

I do not want personally to say much about it. If the number 
of members of tlie Upper House is to be 100, there or thereabouts, 
it is obvious that it does not leave very many seats. Assuming for 
the sake of argument, and only for the sake of argument, what the 
Princes .say, yo\i remember thej' said thej' wanted fiftj^-fifty; then 
Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru said forty-sixty, and my friend Mr. Sastri 
hero tliought that on one area or one method of calculation fhere 
would be only about 2.5 per cent., though I think he said he was 
willing to go up to 33 per cent. All that I want to remind you 
about it i.s this, that it is a small assembly, quite rightly a small 
assembly, and therefore every special seat that you think ought 
to be created diminishes to some extent tlie rather small number. 
But I should like to have your opinions. The subjects were: 
Tiubour, depressed classes, European commerce, general commerce, 
Indian commerce, Indian Chri.stians, the military class, landlords 
and Anglo-Indians. iMr. Sastri, what do you think on this? What 
IS your view with regard to special seats, and, if .so, what sort of 
communities ought to be represented? 

Mr. ; Personally, Sir, I think that if these classes and 

uitercsts sliould have representation, it would be much more 
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appropriate in the Upper than in the Lower House. I do not say 
that there should not be representation of these in the Lower House; 
but it seems to me much more appropriate that they should be in 
the Upper House. And, while I am not prepared to say how 
many or what percentage should be assigned to each, I cannot bring 
myself to exclude any one of them ; they all seem to me to deserve 
representation. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I am more or less of the same opinion 
as Mr. Sastri. I certainly want to give every possible protection 
to the depressed classes, and I certainly think that European com- 
merce and Indian commerce also deserve representation. Similarly, 
I think the landlords, the Anglo-Indians and the Indian Christians 
do. But I am not able to understand what exactly is meant by 
the military class, because I am one of those men Avho think that 
the whole policy of the Government of India and of the Govern- 
ment here in developing what is called a military class has been 
absolutely wrong and injurious to the country. Formerly there 
was a time when everybody, practically speaking, could go into 
the Army; but merely because a certain class of people have gone 
into the Army, whether they are Hindus, Muhammadans, Chris- 
tians, or Sikhs, I do not think that that class deserves special re- 
presentation in the Upper House. I am not aware of any consti- 
tution where the military class, as a class, have got representa- 
tion in the Upper House. There are certain constitutions in 
Europe where it is provided that retired Generals and men who 
have rendered distinguished service in the Army may be. nominated 
to represent special points of view; but that is entirely different. 
I have an open mind on that question ; if I know what exactly is 
meant by this fluid expression, then I shall be able to express my 
opinion. 

How as regards the method of representation, you will be pleased 
to remember that the trend of opinion was more or less that there 
should be indirect representation in the Upper House ; but how that 
will be worked out has not yet been discussed, and in a matter 
of this character I should like to know what exactly the views of 
the representatives of the depressed classes, or the representatives 
of European commerce, or Indian commerce, or landlords, are. 
I would not oppose their representation in the Upper House. That 
is all I wish to say. 

Chairman : Thank you very much. Perhaps you would tell us 
your view of the military class, Sardar Ujjal Singh. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: Sir, my point of view was this, that at 
present there is a representation to safeguard the interests of the 
military people; that constituency is to represent the military 
interests and military classes. In the local council, too, in the 
P\;njab, and in the Central Legislature as well, the military inter- 
ests are represented by one man, either from the Hindus, or the 
Muslims, or the Sikhs; I do not say it ought to be from one com- 
munity, but simply to represent the military interests. I think 
that in that way those interests require to be represented as much 
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;is the landlords or othor interests, or commercial interests. That 
was only my point of view. Sir. 'With regard to other special 
representation, I have absolutely no objection. I think these 
interests do retjuire to be represented, and in the best manner 
possible. It may be in some cases by election, and in some cases by 
nomination. 

Sir Tcj Bahadvr Sapru : 3Iay I knovi' on what ground yon can 
make a distinction between the* military class and, say, the civil 
servants of the country, who are as necessary in the interests of 
the country as the military class? Tlie military class is merely a 
profession,' and their interests are the same as the interests of every- 
one else. I therefore do no see any reason wliy we should make a 
concession in that case. 

TJhran Bahadnr Mwlaliyar : I regret I am not able to see eye 
to eye with my friends, the Kt. lion. ^Ir. Sastri and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sajnar with reference to the need of the representation of 
these classes in the Upper House. I shorrld have thought that if 
they have to he represented ther* would more natrirallr* come in the 
Lower House thau in the Upper House, considering the function 
of the Ujiper House ; it is not a place where merely points of view 
will have to he clahorated: much more important decisions will 
have to ho taken ; it will he a sort of revising Chamber, without 
attributing to that phrase the characteristics of the House of Lords 
here, I should have thought there would be no place, paidiculaiiy 
in a small House, as we are contemplating it to be, for the, repre- 
sentation of all these classes. It would be much better to have 
all these classes represented in the Lower House. In any case, 
Sir, I see that some of those classes are bound to be represented in 
fairly large numbers in the Lower House. Take the depressed 
classes, for imstance; they are going to put in a claim for a fairly 
good representation in the Lower House, and there is no point in 
saying that they ought to he in the Upper House also, when yon 
consider that the Central Legislature consists of botli the Houses, 
and ouglit to he considered as one Legislatmu with two Chambers. 

Secondly, I understood that most of \is wore agreed tbat, so far 
ns the Upper House was concerned, a sort of indirect election will 
have to ])0 introduced. If the plan of tlie Simon Commission is 
adopted, the indirect election will be election by tbe Provincial 
Councils; and if, further, the method of proportional repi’cscnta- 
iion, which T understand is now finding acceptance in this country 
to a certain extent, is also to be adopted, then I can conceive how 
cnyv it will he. at any rate how probable it will be, tbat many 
of thf'-e classes will come in automatically in tbe Upper House, 
If proportional represent.ation is to bo adopted, and if Provincial 
legislatures are to send a certain proportion of members to tbe 
Ljipei House, naturally the depressed class man will find a seat; 
natuiully landlords will find a sent; Indian Cliristians will find a 

because they are going to have a 
tatr.r good representation in the Provincial Legislature. So that 
rn efseet these classes will come into the Upper House; hut whether 
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ihej come in in that way, or whether they do not come in in. that 
way, I feel, Sir, that the Upper House is not the place, with such' 
a small number of seats as we are going to have, where we can 
get in all these classes. I go further and venture to say it is not 
necessary, either for the protection of those classes, or in any other 
way advantageous to the constitution as such. I think it is much 
more important thp.t they should be in the Lower House ; it is much 
more easy to get them in the Lower House, seeing that it is going 
to be an enlarged Chamber. 

"With regard to w’-hat has been said as to the representation of 
the military class, coming from Madras, and as a Madrasi myself, 
I feel the humiliation of being classified in the non-military classes. 
If you will read the report of the Provincial Government on the 
Simon Commission, you will find a paragraph there, where, under 
the guidance of a Governor who himself has military traditions 
behind him, a veiy strong protest has been made by the Madras Go- 
vernment against the exclusion of Madrasis from military’’ service. 
The Madrasis have been in times past amongst the finest of militaiy 
men, and the new policy during the last thirty years has been to 
their serious detriment. That is what is said, and it is advocated 
that the old Madras Regiments should be revived. Regiments which 
played their part very notably in their time, as will be seen if 
the early part of the history of British India be read once more. 
That is all I have to say about the militarr’’ classes, but I do think 
we ought not to hai'e representation of all these classes in the Upper 
House. 

Sir Samvel Hoare: Is there any special representation of the 
military classes in the Second Chamber now? 

Several Members : Hot now. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh ; In the Assembly they have a representative. 

Diwan BaJiadvr Mvdaliyar : One gentleman has been nominated 
for the last few years in the Lower House, the Assembly. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Hominated on the discretion of the Viceroy, 
not under Statute? 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : Ho. 

Diwan Bahadur Mvdaliyar : He happens to be a military mem- 
ber. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : There is no statutory provision for the 
representation of the military class. 

Chairman : I quite follow your argument, Mr. Mudaliyar, that 
there should not be this representation in the Upper House, but 
you do not say that with regard to the Lower House? 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar: With regard to the Lower House 
the position is entirely different. I know the Depressed Classes 
have put in a claim for direct representation in the Lower House, 
either by separate electorates or whatever it may be, and similarly 
Labour have put in a claim for direct representation, and the Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Christians have put in claims. They are at 
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prcfRut iiominatpcl, but tliey put in a claim for election. All these 
other comimmities have a Vipht to come in by direct nomination 
or special election recognised by statuton- rules, and therefore it 
will not be clianging the system in any serious way if you continue 
that, only substituting the method of election in some form or 
another for the method of nomination, which has automatically 
to disappear under the new conditions. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I find myself in agreement with the views 
expressed by Diwan Bahadur iludaliyar. In the present Upper 
House there is no provision for these special scats. The Governor- 
General nominates a certain number of non-officials, hut he nomi- 
nates them with reference to their general qualifications; in fact, 
the Upper House is expected, in theoiy at least, to consist of people 
occupying a higher position in society than the members of the 
Lower House. If you are going to pursue the idea of Pederation 
in the Upper House, it follows that so far as British India is con- 
cerned the different units of the Federation should have the same 
number of seats. I am not sure I agree about indirect election. 
I know Hiwan Bahadur jMudaliyar supports it, but, reading through 
the reports of the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments, I do not find much support there. 

It is possible that Their Highnesses may desire that in a 
Federal Assembly the Upper House should consist of people broug^ht 
there by means of indirect election, but I fail to understand what 
the advantages of that will be, because indirect election will give 
much smaller scope for the entry into that House of people of the 
calibre of which that House is supposed to consist than will the 
method of direct election now in force. 

In the Upper House at present, as I said, there are no special 
seats. The Simon Commission wanted to arrange the number of 
seats on the Provincial basis, giving practically the same number 
to each Province, and fliey provided for six special seats, three for 
European commerce and three for Indian commerce, and — I think 
ns a counterpoise — they suggested there might he some representa- 
tion for Labour, hut they did not make any^ specific recommenda- 
tion in that regard. But, if we ai'c to base our suggestions on the 
fuiulamenfal principle that each unit in British India which enters 
the Federation should have the same number of seats in the Upper 
House, then it will he impossible to dovetail into that any provi- 
sion for special seats for particular classes. 

Cliairvinn : There is only one other question which I want to 
ask. I am not expressing an opinion; I am merely asking a 
question. Let us suppose for the sake of example — and onlv for the 
sake of example — that we were to fix, let us say, 100 as the number 
of member.^ for the Upper House, the Senate', and let us stippose 
we were to come to the conclusion— I do not say we shall for n 
uiojnent, after wluit has boon said; I am onlv supposing it — that 
if would he wise to have three or four or five .special seats. Wonld 
it best to take them nut of the 1,00 or to add them to the 100? 

J think ir ^luLammad f^hafi rather suggested that any nominated 
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members would be added to tbe 100, and of course tbat is ratber 
simpler, because you bave tbe figure of 100 to work on, and it is 
easier to say, if you are going to bave someone to represent Labour, 
tbat be shall come on as an additional man. I do not ask you to 
express a definite opinion, but I just throw tbat out as a point 
to be considered. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I agree with Sir Muhammad Sbafi 
there, tbat it is easier to work on tbe basis of 100 and to add 
special representatives if we are going to bave tbe representation 
of special interests. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : Tbe difB.culty with regard to these addi- 
tional seats will lie in this, tbat if we decide upon indirect election 
as tbe method of representation in tbe Upper House, bow are you 
going to settle tbe method of representation in regard to these 
additional seats ? 

Chairman: I am very much obliged to you, Sir Muhammad 
Sbafi, because tbat is a question tbat is presenting itself to my 
mind, and we shall bave to deal with it when we get to Ho. 5, 
tbe method of representation; but you bave put your finger on a 
real difficulty. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : Otherwise I think these seats ought to be 
additional to tbe 100. 

Lord Peel: Would it be possible, if you are going to bave these 
extra seats, to give freedom to tbe Yiceroy to nominate so many? 
Perhaps you might lay down tbe classes from which they should be 
selected, and then tbe Viceroy would see whether these particular 
classes were or were not represented by tbe method of election, 
and if there were gaps be might fill them up. It might be useful 
to give these difierent classes a feeling that they bad a share 
in the Upper House. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi: Lord Peel, you mean if they do not 
come in by the door of election? 

Lord Peel : That is it. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : And if there is need to secure representa- 
tion of any one of these particular classes, you suggest that should 
be done through nomination by the Viceroy: Is that your idea? 

Lord Peel: Yes, but you should not lay it down definitely that 
the Viceroy should nominate some specific person to represent some 
specific class; you should give him a rather wider liberty, because 
they might have representation already. 

Sir C. P. Ramasioami Aiyar : The difficulty with regard to 
nomination even at present is very great. I speak with some 
experience of Provincial Coxmcils and of the Central Legislature, 
and I can say that the position of the nominated member is one 
of extreme embarrassment. He is unable to make his influence 
felt in any manner; he finds he has no following; what he saya 
is not given the weight which would otherwise be attached to it. 
All this is on the ground that he is a nominated member, and 
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iliv av.kwar(hiess is felt l>y him, by the uominatiii" uiitliority itself 
niitl the HotiPo peiteially. I have been a nominated member and 
an elected member, and I know* exacly Avliat Ibe position is. 

In the Assemblies yon are contemplating bereafter it wonld not 
be advisable, except on tbe clearest possible grounds, to have 
nominated members; it would be well to utilise election ns far as 
possible. There are many round this table who have been nominated 
members, and I feel sure thej- will concur in that view. 

Sir Tcj Bahadvr Sapru : Confining myself to the Upper House 
— though I would say the same with regard to the Lower House 
— I am definitely opposed to any nominations made by the Yiceroy 
from among non-ofiicials. I can understand him nominating one, 
two or three ofiicials to represent the Crown subjects in the Legis- 
lature, but if it is a question of securing the representation of any 
one of these other interests I would rather explore other avenues 
with a view to securing their representation rather than give the 
power to the Yiceroy to nominate them. 

At present that power has been used, with the result that, 
generally speaking, as Sir C. P. Raiiiaswami Aiyar has just indi- 
cated, the nominated members have never exercised any appre- 
ciable influence, and the feeling is that the nominated members are 
there as a sort of counterpoise against the elected members. I do 
not want that feeling to continue either in regard to the Upper 
no\ise or in regard to the Lower House. The position will be 
worse if you have anjihing like responsibility at the Centre, because 
I presume in that case these men will be nominated upon the 
advice of the Jliuiaters, and it will lead to very grave party com- 
plications. Such nominations have led to part}' complications in 
other parts of the world ; for instance, the nomination • of the 
Senate? in Canada has been very severely criticised by learned 
writers. T am not very happy about the idea that there should be 
nomination, either on the advice of the Ministers or without the 
advice of the Ministers. 


Sir Sainttcl Hoarc: 1 find myself in some difficulty on this 
question ; it seems to me to depend so much on wliat the minori- 
ties themselves wisli. ity view Avould be entirely guided by that. 
One wislies to see them represented in some waj'. I dare say what 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir C. P. Kamaswami Aiyar say about 
the position of nominated members in India is accurate; I feel 
sure it is. I do not think, however, that that is our experience 
here, at any rate on the bodies on Avhich I have served. I have 
sened on bodies containing nominated and elected members, and 
then.; has been no distinction between them ; but I accept what they 
say nc to the position being dift’erent in India. 


If that is BO, I should like verv’ much to know what these mino- 
ntir s tlicnisclvt-s widi, and at present I am in some doubt about that. 
My view, a? I say. aould quite definitely bo guided by their wishes. 
I do tuif in tne least contemplate a large numher of nominated 
Ujfmber' who wordd bo at ibe beck and call of tbe Government of 
iiii- day, b.ut T do wish to see minorities, wliicb wotild otherwise not 
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fiud a place in one or otlier of the Assemblies having a place in 
one or other of them. 

As to the question of numbers, I do not at ail wish to split 
hairs as to whether it shoxild be 100 or 105 or 110, but I do wish 
to saj'^ that I do not want to see the number rise very much above 
100. Provided it does not get very much above 100 I do not much 
mind whether they are counted in the 100 or outside it; but if 
having them outside it is going to be a lever for getting the total 
number of members higher and higher, personally, I should be 
opposed to it. 

Chairman : I sliould like to ask Sir Tej what he feels about this 
I feel the difficulty about nominated members, and I appreciate 
what Sir Tej and Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar has said that per- 
haps they do not come before the Upper House or the Legislative 
Assembly — whichever it happens to be — with the same authority as 
if they represented, so to speak, a number of people. 

It has been suggested, not as an idea taken from other consti- 
tutions, that certain fcrsona. designata, as they are called, should 
find their way in to the Assembly. I should like to give you 
the smallest possible example. All sorts of things have been put 
forward as suggestions for the reform of our own House of Lords, 
and in order to get what was thought to be adequate representation 
they woxild say something like this — I am only giving you an 
example. 

It might be suggested that the President of the Royal College 
of Physicians should be a member because he represents all the 
doctors, or some person in that position. I do not wish to put 
any political thing at all, like the President of a Trade Union 
Congress, or anything like that; I Avant to eschew politics; we are 
only searching out for any avenue noAv. I see the difficulties of 
nomination, but there is tliat way of persona designata, but on the 
other hand I am impressed with what Sir Samuel Hoare says, that 
you do not want to increase the numbers of the 100 veiy much, 
so perhaps such a discussion might continue now both with regard 
to the Upper House and the Lower House and, in addition to 
that, the method of representation, it might be convenient. Of 
course, with regard to you. Your Highness^ that is rather a matter 
for you. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : We made that clear. 

Chairman: You made that clear. If I may say so in legal 
language, all your duty Avill be to deliver your representatiA'es in 
good order and condition. 

Sir Tej Baliadtir Saprti : How that you have made the issue so 
wide, I will speak generally with regard to both the Houses. So 
lar as the Lower House is concerned, I have been of the opinion, 
and I still continue to be of the opinion, that it Avould be undesir- 
able, and indeed it would not be acceptable in India to elect 
your members otherwise than upon a direct basis. I am quite 
aware of the criticism that has been made against the present 
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inc-tliocl of election. It has been said — and that is tbe general lino 
of criticism — that baviug regard to the size of the consti- 
tuencies tbere is not mncb direct touch between tbe representative 
and the constituency. Isow. so far as that is concerned, it might 
have been true to ii great extent a few 3 ’ears ago. hut the conditions 
of India have so rapidlj’ changed, and are so rapidU’ changing 
from daj' to da}*, that I do not think there is much force loft in 
that argument. We are apt to forget that at the present moment 
the newspaper press, whether it is good or bad, bas entered village 
life, and j'ou will find that there is one person or another in the 
villages wlio gets some sort of newspaper and who practically knows 
evorj'tbing that is passing in the outside world. Ilesides that, I 
have known actually of rases of Members of tbe Legislative 
Assembh* — I do not sa}* that such cases are large in numbei* — 
going- into flieir constituencies after tbe session of tbe Legislative 
Assemblj' is over and addressing those constituencies. We have 
at tbe present moment an Indian gentleman who was a distin- 
guished member of the Legislative Assemblv for three or four 
3 *cars, or for more than two terms, in Jjondon ; and I can saj* from 
personal knowledge that ever}* 3 *ear be made it a part of bis dutj* 
to go to his constituency and to address meetings. I have known 
other cases also of that character. 

The next objection that is raised is that if j'ou adopt the direct 
method you get people of a more or less unsatisfnctoiy class, men 
who arc most susceptible to outside influence and to popular 
excitement. Well, I venture to think, from my knowledge of 
India, that even if j'ou adopt the indirect method the class of 
men who will come into the Lcgislaiuvc will not he veiy different 
from the class of men who come throngh the direct method; indeed, 
so far as inspring confidence in the constituencies is concerned, I 
venture to think that the men who go through the direct door 
will he much more successful than the men who come through 
ain* indirect channel. You deliberatch* adopted the sj’Btcm of 
direct election in the year 1019, and j'ou cannot afltord now to go 
hack on it. Quite apart from tho question of the merits of this 
matter, I venture to think that anv such proposals coming from 
us here, and coming from the British Government here, will he 
treated in the countiy as being of a highlv retrogressive and re- 
actionarj* character. That this is not mcrelv nn* opinion, but tbe 
opinion of responsible ^fombers of tbe Government of India, will 
appear from tbe Government of India Despateb, Thej* say that a 
reversion to the indirect metbod of election will, in tbe present 
circumstances of India, bo condemned bv popular opinion in India, 
and mucb of tbe good work that j’ou mn}* do will be destro^'cd. 
I am tboreforc definitely of tbe opinion that you should not ndojil 
tbe indirect metbod of election for tbe Lower House. 

You will remember, Sir, that on tbe last occasion botb !Mt. 
Sastri and I sugpested that tbe numerical strengtb of tbe I^ower 
House sbould bo vOO. In coming to that figure we excluded Burma 
from our con‘=ideration. and that gives you at tlie rate of one man 
per million. Very well. Out of these .fiOO you have to exclude 
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tke representatives of tlie Indian States, wlio will come from th.e 
indirect channel of nomination by tbe Governments of tbe Indian 
States. Assuming tbat tbe Indian States get representation on tbe 
basis of population, wbicb I understand is about 23*5 per cent., 
and calculating it on tbe basis of 25 per cent, for tbe sake of 
convenience, you must set aside 75 persons for tbe Indian States. 
Tbat leaves ^ou a balance of 225, and if you provide, for some 
special interests in tbe Lower House also, roughly speaking it will 
come down to 200 as tbe balance of seats open to tbe general 
electorate. How, we are already sending to tbe Legislative 
Assembly something like 105 through the open door of direct 
election, so in point of numbers the advance will not be very 
great. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: Ninety. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Well, tbe advance will not be very 
great; from 90 we will jump up to 200, and I certainly think it 
should not be impossible for you to agree tbat so far as general 
electorates are concerned they shall send their candidates on tbe 
direct basis. 

As regards tbe Upper House, both Mr. Sastri and I suggested 
on tbe last occasion tbat tbe number should be 150, being half 
tbe numbers of tke Lower House. Very well If in a House 
of 150 you have got to provide for tbe Indian States at tbe rate 
of 50 per cent., that will give you only 75 for British India. If, 
on tbe other band, you provide at tbe rate of 40 per cent., as I 
suggested, tbat will give you 60 for tbe Indian States and 90 for 
British India. If you provide at tbe rate of 33 per cent., it will 
give you something less for tbe Indian States. I have already said 
that in my opinion so far as tbe Upper House is concerned, having 
regard to tbe well recognised functions and duties wbicb an Upper 
House has got to discharge in a constitution, it would be desirable, 
and indeed it would be politic, to have tbe indirect basis of election 
adopled for the Upper House. A great deal will depend upon tbe 
relations wbicb you establish between tbe Upper House and tbe 
Lower House. If you make tbe Upper House a tbiuongbly demo- 
cratic body, 3 mu cannot resist tbe demand of tbe Upper House 
in regard to control over money matters and other matters. Tbat 
is tbe main reason why, in tbe Upper Houses of various consti- 
tutions generally, tbe indirect basis has been adopted. Apart from 
tbat, tbe Upper House acts as a sort of brake upon hasty legisla-- 
tion. It is expected to furnish experience, knowledge, training and 
stability of judgment. All this can be much better secured by 
indirect election than by direct election. It is supposed to be a 
conservative House, but that supposition does not apply in tbe case 
of tbe Lower House, wbicb is supposed to be and ought to be a 
really popular House. It is a qustion of balance and counter- 
balance. Therefore, while I am distinctly of the opinion tbat tbe 
Lower House should be elected on tbe direct basis, I am equally 
distinctlj^ of tbe opinion tbat tbe Upper House should be on an 
indirect basis. 
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As regards the represeiitatiou of special interests in the Upper 
Ilonse. personallv I am prepared to confess that there is a great 
(leal of force in nij friend Dhvan Bahadur Rainaswaiui Mudaliyar’s 
argument, hut if the special interests -^^'hich were mentioried by 
me in my previous speech should insist on that representation, or 
if vre think it, as a nratter of precaution, desirable, that there should 
be a representation of those special interests in the Upper House too, 
I nould not object to it. Tliat would only make it a little hit 
more conseiwative, hut we have got to he prepared for the con- 
seivative chanicter of the Upper House. So far as tlie Lower 
House is concerned, liowever, I think innch of the good work which 
you may hope to do at tliis Cenference will he ahsolutel3’ destroyed 
by you "if vou give the Lower House an indirect basis of election, 
more particularh' when we find that the Government of India 
itself, which is not a responsible government at the present moment, 
thinks exaetK’ on the .same lines as I do. 

jl/r. Jayn/;ar : As regards special interests, my views are a great 
deal in agreement with Diwan Bahadur Ramaswnmi Mudalij'nr’s, 
but I see particularh- that if European commerce is to have special 
representation in the Upper House, I cannot understand how 
Labour can he excluded from a similar privilege Thej* counter- 
poise cacJi other, Labour ou the one hand, and European com- 
merce and Indian commerce on the other. So the question arises 
of giving special representation, and that can he done only in the 
Upper Ilouse, not in the Lower House. Then it is clear that Labour 
should have repiesentation. As regards the depressed classes, I 
do not see the necessitv* of giving them special representation 
because I understand thej- are claiming on the basis of their popu- 
lation either hy reserved scats and special electorates or in some 
other manner, direct representation in the Lower House. That will 
depend on what the Minorities Committee reports, hut I under- 
stand the special desire of the representatives of the depressed 
classes is that thet- should liave representation in the Lower House 
through their representatives elected by their own group. I do )iot 
think, therefore, that the nocessiU'- arises for giving them special 
representation in the Upper House. 

As for the military classes, the dilfioultv will arise that we 
h.ive no definition of milit.an- classes. The military- classes arc 
those which the present Government, for raililaiy purposes, has 
enlisted in the Army. There is nothing like a inilitan* class in 
India, unless 3-011 take those ancient classes which have from time 
immemorial been fighting, not alw.a^-s for the protection of their 
own country. So a military class does not exist, hut is the crea- 
tion of British India, and in3' difficult3' is that we shall have to 
define what “ military classes ” means" in the first place; and I 
rannot see how- their interests will dilTer from the interests of the 
general population. J tlierefore do not sec 003* necessity for giving 
them special representation ns suggested hv mv friend Hardar Ujjsu 
Sitsirli, 

Then eouiing to the method of rejiresentation. nn- dilficulU’ 

tin*-, thru altlioutrh our constitution is democratic, in both 



Ho'uses there is direct representation, only in the Tipper House 
a test of election is applied which is very severe and more narrow 
than that applied for the Lower House. Lor the Lower House, 
the income tax paying population is the electorate. Lor the Upper 
House, it is the same income tax paying population, hut only those 
who pay a much higher tax. Three thousand rupees a year, I 
think, is the limit — I am only quoting from memory — ^but they 
elect hy direct election, and although that is a less democratic 
s^'stsm than the one which I hope will result from the deliberations 
of the Eo\ind Table Conference, my difficulty is that, speaking 
even of the Upper House, I cannot see how we can go back to 
indirect election. It exists even now by direct election, and it 
would be regarded as a retrograde step if we now went back. I 
am speaking of the Upper House for the moment. It would be 
regarded as retrograde if, even in respect of that House, we went 
back to indirect election.- I am therefore suggesting that, while 
I agree with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that the Upper House, from 
the vei'y necessities of the case will have to be made more con- 
servative, more stable — and if I may say so, with the coming in 
of the representatives of the Indian States there will be a lot of 
ballast in that House, if I may use that expression — still I see 
the difficulty of making the election indirect. If the method is 
that of indirect election, the only method I can conceive will be 
that the Provincial Legislatures will elect, I think that will be 
a less satisfactory method than a direct form of election with an 
electoral test which may be made more severe, more narrow. In 
both Houses there should be direct election, the test in the Fpper 
House being made more steady, more narrow than in the Lower 
House. But my difficulty is that all the good woih that we may 
be doing here will be considerably discounted if we go back to a 
method of election, which, If I may say so, will be accepted with 
very great hesitation by India. 

Chairman: Mr. Jayakar, might I just throw out a suggestion 
that has been made to me. I have not formed, an opinion on it 
at all myself, b\it I ought to have .a.sked f'ir Tej, too. Assumiug, 
for the sake of argument, and for the sake of argtiment only, 
that it was thought that the numbers of the Upper House should 
be so small that to have any method of direct election might not 
be practicable — I am only’’ assuming that which Ixas been suggested 
to me — I do not know what you think of it, I am simply^ putting 
it foiward as a thing that has been suggested to me — that the 
Upper House might be elected not necessarily^ from but hy the 
Lower House by^ the single transferable vote. I am not saying 
it is right, I am not saying it is wrong; I am simply putting it 
forward as one of those things on which I should like to hear a 
discussion. 

I am not talking about the States’ representative, but the idea 
I think was to some extent derived, though not wholly, from the 
Norwegian precedent. It may be quite wrong, T dare say it is. 
As you said. Sir Tej, I am so anxious to explore every avenue, 
and the pharse that was given to me was that it might be elected. 
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not nocefsatilj- from tlie members o£ tbc Lo-vrer House, but by tbe 
members of lire Lower House, by the single transferable vote.^ 
It mav be that vou are not in a position to answer straiglit off 
wliat you think o‘f that. I am only saying that I want to explore 
every avenue, and that is one of the avenues down wliicli it is 
suggested to mo that at any rate we might walk. 

Mr, Joyakar: As regards the suggestion that Your Lordship 
made, my own opinion is against it. I think it would involve a 
much more restricted electorate than the Provincial Tjogislatures’ 
woxild be. Even assuming that you made the first House, the 
Lower House, 300, then the British Indian representatives would 
be a verv- small number, a very great deal less than the Provincial 
representatives put together. Therefore if we accept that sugges- 
tion we shall be adopting an alternative which would mean that 
the clectoi-ato would oe oven more restricted. I am not in favour 
of having a restricted electorate. Therefore the objection I have 
put forxvard is of greater force with regard to the suggestion that 
the election should be in the hands of the Lower Houso.^ The other 
difficulty will be that it will put too large a responsibility upon 
the memliers of tlie Lower Legislature; they would practically be 
the makens of the Upper House under that suggestion; the Upper 
House would bo their creation, and I am not sure, having regard 
to the experimental stage through which wo are passing, whether 
it would not open the door veiy widely to those unpleasant forces — 
I am not using a stronger expression — which are likely to arise in 
the first and initial stages of our experiment. It is practically 
loO or 200 people to elect the Upper House. I can only say, 
without being disrespectful to any one, that an amount of pressure 
will be exercised upon individual members to exercise their votes. 
I am speaking with caution, because this is a matter on which I 
do not wish to expro.«s strong views. 

Chnirmnn : "With regard to the indirect election, let me tell 
you, first of all, what I personally like. I feel the difficulty about 
direct election to tbc Upper House; but. witli regard to the Lower 
House, if I had to consult my personal wishes only, I should 
prefer direct election. Supposing the franchise is going to be 
enlarged — merely for the sake of argument, you see — so tliat you 
are going to have a larger franchise than you at present have "for 
the Legislative Assembly, I was thinking of two things: how it 
would lie po.^sihlc to get the votes of the total electorate; and, 
another mailer, I wonder wliat it costs to have a big electorate 
like that. I have never put up for Parliament myself, hut I 
believe it costs a lot in England, and I believe the expenses of a 
genera! ek'ction arc pretty hearw. If vou have a vciy large elec- 
torate. if Uiey say: we must have aduft francliisc, for example, I 
ran nnagine that the expense would he prettv greaf. I do not 
know what the expense now is; is. it pretty proluhitivef- 

.Vr, Jnyisknr : It varies in dificreut places. In a place like 
Ijombav it is very heavy, ify experience is confined to the citv 
of Jmmfiay wlueii I represented in the last House for four x'ears. ‘ 
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Chairman: I recollect reading an account of some English, 
places, not now hut some years ago ; in some particular town every 
vote, it was said, cost two shillings. That is what I feel about it, 
the expenses of candidates. 

Mr. Jayakar; That is because at present the constituencies are 
very large. Take, for instance, a plural constituency, where there 
are six seats; the whole city has to elect six representatives. I do 
not see any reason why the city should not be split up into six 
sections, each having one representative. A more convenient 
arrangement and grouping could be made to avoid that difficulty. 

Sir Tej Bahadvr Sapru: With regard to Tour Lordship’s 
suggestions that the Lower House should be the electorate for the 
Upper House 

Chairman: It is not my own personal suggesion; I am simply 
putting it forward. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Yes — ^the suggestion which has come 
from you. It is not exactly the same thing as the Norwegian 
constitution. 

Chairman : No, they divide up. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: They divide up. 

Chairman: It is the Irish Free State. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : In Norway they divide up. There is 
one general election; then the Lower House meets and sends up a 
certain number of people. 

Chairman: A quarter. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Yes, a quarter, to the Upper House. 
So that those men who go to the Upper House have primarily been 
elected to a Legislature by the people. Whereas here, according 
to the suggestion which has Just now been made, the Lower House 
will be, as Mr. Jayakar has pointed out, an extremely restricted 
electorate. Not only will it have all the disadvantages of indirect 
electorates, but it adds one more to them, namely, that the electo- 
rate will be an extremely limited one, consisting of about 200 or 
22 . 5 , and I do not think that will be very much acceptable. 

There was one other suggestion made by Your Lordship, with 
which I should have dealt in my previous speech. I am only 
going to draw attention to the method adopted in Belgium with 
regard to the election of the Second Chamber, that is in pursuance 
of what Your Lordship said. They say, in Article 56 (a) : to 
be eligble for election to the Senate under the provisions of Clause 
1 of Article 53, it shall be necessary as a further qualification to 
be within one of the following categories : Ministers, ex-Ministers, 
Ministers of State, members and ex-members of the House of 
Eepresentatives, holders of degrees conferred by such higher educa- 
tional establishments as may be determined by law, ex-officers of 
superior rank of the Army and Navy, and so on, industrialists and 
employers of labour up to a certain number. They divide them 
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info nboxit 21. clnsses like that. I think Yovir Lovdf^hip pvit it to 
3tr. jayakar that it is just possible to have the Upper Honse elected 
or appointed by fixing pcnoiia ile.^ignata. 

Now there is a precedent for that on a niiich larger scale to be 
Joxmrl in the Belgian constitution, and in .some other constituious 
that has been adopted; bnt that has nothing to do with the tiue.stion 
of direct or indirect election. 

Sir Svltan Ahmed: As regards the nuinher of member.s of the 
Up])er Ilouse, I think wo onght to try onr level best not to make 
it too large; it oxight not in my opinion to go beyond 100 if 
possible, exclxiding, of conx'so, certain ofixeers of the State who 
may have to he hroixght in to represent the reserved subjects, or 
Bxxch special classes as yoxi have got here, sxxch as lahoxxr and the 
depressed classes. I shoxild like it to he os near 100 as possible. 
As regards the Lower Honse, my opinion is that it ought to he 
as large as we can convenienth* have it and 000 would not ho too 
large for India. In fact, if necessity avisos, xve might make it 
a little bigger oven than 300; hut ceifainlv in mv opixiion not less 
that 300. 

As regards the method of representation, I cannot conceive how 
you can have direct election for the Upper Chamber, considering 
the small nximher of members. You will have 100 in all; that 
moans that for British India you will have, say, GO or 70, or 
whatever the number lua}* he. You have to dix-ide that all over 
India, and yoxi will find on calculation that in some cases one man 
will have to represent a costituency of 80,000 square miles. 
‘Whether he will really he known to the clectois at all, ox- whether 
the electors will even know who this man is, if there is direct 
election, I leave it to yoxi to judge. Iji mv opinion it will ho a 
fal.se representation, and will he no representation at all, if it is 
to he done by direct election. Therefore I tliink tliere is absolutely 
no escape from the position that the election to the Upper Chamber 
must ho hj' the indirect method through the Provincial Legislatures, 
because in juy opinion that is the host maehinexy which can pi‘o- 
vido representatives to the Upper Honse, not by the Lower House 
of the Central Legislature, as you have sug-gested, or as was .sug- 
gested to you, hut the Provincial Legi.slaturcs. 

As i-egards snocial repre.^entation of these classes, such a.4 labour, 
the depressed cla.s.ses, Europeans, and So on, I v'oxild like to have 
them l)oth in the Upper Homse and in tlie Lower House, hut 
certainly in the Lower House. Tliese ni'e very large intei'e.sfs; 
in fact, the list slioxv.s the importance of the interests represented 
by the.se classes. I say that in all humility, hut I suggc.st that 
it would he futile to .say that these jicople shoxild not come into 
the T,ower House. In my opinion they must come in; hut as to 
whether they .clmuld he in the Upper House or not. I entirely 
agree with Sir Samuel Iloare that that might depend on the wishes 
of the repro'^entatives of those clas>;e< who are here. Btit so far 
n= the I/^wer ITou^e is concerned they must come in there, and that 
by direct eiection. The elections to the Loxver Ilou«e must he, in 
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my submission, by tbe direct method. Tbe objection tbat eacb 
member of tbe Lower House will have a very large constituency 
does remain there, but not with such great force as in tbe case 
-of tbe Upper House, because tbe number here, in my submission, 
should not be less than 300. At present we have got about 105 
elected members in tbe Legislative Assembly. We shall be practi- 
calty doubling tbat number so far as British’ India is concerned, 
■and by doubling tbat number you would reduce tbe area of tbe 
■consti-tuency by half. 

Chairvian: Would you mind, if you kindly would, just giving 
me tbe figure again with regard to tbe square miles ? 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: 80,000 square miles. 

Chairman: Am I right in thinking tbat British India is 
1,100,000 square miles? 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: Yes. 

Chairman : And then, if you take away from tbat Burma, which 
is 233,700 square miles, you would get British India without Burma 
•866,300 square miles. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed : Yes, that is right. 

Chairman : How supposing there were 250 members in the Lower 
iHouse for British India — 

Sir Stdtan Ahmed: I am talking about the Upper House. 

Chairman: I want to come for a moment to the Lower House. 
1 am taking tbe largest figures I can. There are 866,300 square 
miles in British India without Burma. Assuming, for tbe sake 
•of argument, tbat there were 250 members in the Lower House, 
you have got to divide 866,300 by 250 to get the area of each 
■constituency. 

Sir C.'P. Ramaswami : 3,000 odd miles. 

Chairman : Yes; that is one member for each 3,000 square miles. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed : Yes, that is so, but there may be a consti- 
"tuency the ayea of which may be 80,000 square miles. I have got 
•one. I am taking the Upper House. 

Chairman : I am taking the Lower House. Then your figure is 
the same as mine. How will you please go on. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: Therefore tbe direct method will not be very 
unreasonable so far as the election to the Lower House is concerned. 
1 would certainly prefer direct election to both Houses, but in my 
•opinion it is impossible to have it for tbe Upper House. I would 
certainly have it in the Lower House. If we do not have it, I am 
as certain as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar that it will 
"be unacceptable to India. 

Mr. Jayakar: I want to point out with regard to what is said 
tbat at present in the Upper House there are 33 persons elected by 
the whole of British India. If, as i agree with tbe Bt. Hon. Mr. 
Sastri, 150 should be the number of representatives in the Upper 
B. T. VOIi. I. U 
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Hf.ufo, (If'flucting- ilio^e •u'ho represent the Indian States, that per- 
(.entnirf! ■^\'nnld l>e considerably increased. 

Sir Sfnniicl Ilonrc: I am veiy* iinich aware of the fact that 
questions of this hind raise even” kind of practical difticuln'. I 
think I nn'self have been on two,' if not three, Committees dealing 
with our own Second Chamber, and I know very well that whenever, 
you have constitutional questions of this kind, it is very diffioulb to 
got oven two momhers of the same party to agree upon a particular 
scheme. Therefore, Lord Chancellor, in approaching this question 
I do it with a full knowledge of the complexity of it. I do- it also- 
with a full knowledge of the fact that there is the past history of 
the years since the jMontagu-Chelmsford lleforms came into opera- 
tion*: that under those Itcforms a system of direct election has been 
adopted, and it is alwa 3 ’s much more difficult to introduce a change 
when a sy.stem of that kind has been adopted than it would he-to- 
apph- indirect election if the sheet was a perfectlj’ clean one. Kone 
tlio less, Lord Cliancellor, speaking for mj-self, I look at this problem 
from an entircU* rc.alist point of view. 1 am not in the least 
interested in theories abont direct or indirect election, or about ary 
of these phrases connected with this or that kind of constitution. 
I approach it as a politician who has been in politics a good many 
3 'oars and who knows the kind of practical difficulty that, anyhow, 
faces politicians here, wh.atcver ina^' be the position in India. I 
also approach it with the very firm conviction that what we are 
trying, to do is to sot up a new kind of constitution in India alto- 
gether. namoiv, a Federal constitution, and I think there is a grave 
risk, aiqyhow in my own mind, and perhajrs in the minds of some 
of the other members of the Committee, that wc still think too 
nincli in llie terms of a unitary Government. 

!Xow, taking those irvo bases as the basis of ny line of thought, 
1 anr f]r.st of all faced with the great geographical difficulty 
iuhnittod ly cA'cryone in the rvaj- of appK'ing direct olection. ify 
own vei' 3 ' firm view is that hci-o, at aiiA* rate, the whole s_vsiem of 
onr lepre.sentativo Government depends upon a very close contact 
beiv.et-n the inemhor and his constituency. 

] have got wliat is perhaps the most liighly ccnti-alised consli- 
tnemy of nn%* one in this Kingdom. Tliis building is almost within 
it, and 1 have 50,000 elector's all within a drive of ten minutes in 
a taxi-cah from rny house. Yet even .so I find rl very difficult to 
l:cep in touch with any very largo number of those 50.'000 electors. 
Wiven I see the kind of picture portrayed upon page 115 of the 
First Tolrrrne of the Simon Iloport — if I'rnay venture to quote that 
dqcninont — and when I lake into account th'e figures just giverr ly 
,Sir Sult.an Ahmed, I cannot bring mjasolf to hclicve that there i's 
any of that basis of contracts beUveen the rnerrrber and bis consti- 
tuency in arry seberne of dir-ect election for cither the one Chamber 
or the other. 

Ihsi noAV, I.ord Charreellor*, even if I .anr Avronir iir that A'iew I 
urn ennuUy convinced that from the Federal point 'of Anew it Avmrld 
bi- r. great mistake to continue the BA-.=:tern of direct election. I 
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a-egard tlie future success of Federalism as depending very mucL. 
upon making your two Federal Chambers as Federal as possible. 
I am afraid that if you do not do that you will almost inevitably 
have sections pulling against each other in one or other of the 
Chambers, and possibly one Chamber pulling against the other; 
■and on that account the kind of Federal Centre I should like to see 
would consist of an Upper Chamber composed of the representatives 
•of the various Governments of the States and of the Provinces, a 
Uhamber definitely on the lines of the German Bundesrat of the 
■period before the war, an essentially Federal body. I am very 
much afraid that as soon as you get away from the Federal con- 
ception you will introduce the kind of divergent elements that you 
have already got in such Senates as the Canadian Senate and the 
Australian Senate, with the result that there is always continuous 
wrangling going on between the federal conception and the tmitary 
•conception. 

"With regard to the Lower Chamber, I should like to see this 
•composed on the basis of indirect election from the Provincial Legis- 
latures. I am now speaking, of course, only for British India. I 
■think if you did that you would have two Chambers very well fitted 
io carry out the explicit and definite Federal duties that we are 
going to impose on them. I would ask the members of this sub- 
committee to take into account in particular the question of finance. 
It is quite clear to me that the question of finance — ^namely the 
financial assistance that the Provinces are going to receive from 
the Centre or, at some distant time in the future, that the Centre 
may receive from the Provinces — is really going to be one of the 
most critical questions with which the Federal Centre will have to 
•deal; and, that being so, you want to tie up as far as you can the 
Provinces with the Centre, and by the Provinces I mean the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures and the Provincial Governments. The closer, 
therefore, you can bring the Provincial Governments into touch 
with the Federal Centre the better, and the closer you can tie up 
the Provincial Legislatures with the Centre the better will your 
Federalism work in the future. On those grounds, Lord Chancellor, 
I take the view — ^the very definite view — founded, as I say, not at 
all on theory but on the actual facts of the case, that the Upper 
'Chamber should be a Chamber representative of the Governments 
•of the Federal units, and the Lower Chamber should be a Chamber 
representative of their Legislatures. 

Sir Sultan' Ahmed : There are no Legislatures in many Indian 
States. 'What'will happen in such cases?. 

Sir Samuel Iloarc : I quite agree that may make a small differ- 
ence at first; one would have to rely on Their Highnesses to select 
a different type of nominated representative for the other Chamber. 
Ho doubt they would see to it that their various interests were 
represented adequately in both Chambers. 

Sir G. P. Ramasioami Aiyar : I am very grateful to the last 
-speaker for having expressed views which though we have been 
familiar with them for some time it is our duty to meet. I have 
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tint? to fipcak at greater length than I had originally intended.. 
Let me in the fir.st place illnstrate mj- point by a concrete example.. 
I waf^ a candidate for the Lower Umise of the Central Legislature- 
in Jannary, and I wa.s elected. I was also a candidate for the- 
IJpper IToirso a couple of months ago and I was elected, so that I 
hare had experience of both the.se elections, ITow, my constituency' 
for the Lower House comprised nearly three million people, thotigh 
the electorate it.self was about 120.000. It might, well be. said thab 
a consfitueimy like that was so large as to bo practically unmanage- 
able. Indeed, judged by the tests which Sir Samuel IToarc applied 
witli regard to Jii.s own constituency, it would be correct to say tlint 
T would not get into actual toncli with cacli constituent. It so 
bappoiis, bowcA'cr, that those three million people arc in two of the- 
most highly educated districts in India, and in tonring those dis- 
tricts, which took jnc two and a half months, I found that as a 
matter of fact on most of the important points which had engaged’ 
the attention of the Legislative As-semblj* during the previous year 
or two there was n very vivid public opinion, wliicb expressed itself, 
in an unmistakable manner. 

Tliere are four persons returned b 3 ' the Madras Prc.sidoiior’ i<c 
the Council of State. The electorate comprises 3,500 or 3,000; 
peojilc. There is a high literary as well as a high property quali- 
ticution, the payment of high income tax, tlie tenure of certain; 
olHcc.s, the pursuit of certain avocations, having been a member of 
certain Governments and so on. 

.1/r. Saslri : Certain title-holders, too. 

Sir C. P. Rariiasicami Aiyar : Certain title-holders, too. Tlie- 
tot.'sl olectornte for the whole Madras Presidency is less than 4,000. 
It is therefore not found difficult to have direct election for the 
Upper House, having regard to all the te.st.s that arc generally 
[i])piied to the Upper Hotrscs in other countries, namely, that 3 *ou 
mu-^t secure certain elements which it is considered necessary to- 
h.ave represented in the Upper Homse, .such as the po3so.s.sion of 
jjrojiert^- or the possession of a stake in the conntiy nr having held 
cortnin o{fico.s or occupied certain positions. An electorate of 4,000, 
.so far as tlio present conditions of India arc concerned, is not 
unmanageable. 

Itly jioint therefore is that if vou arc going to increase the tot.al 
number of elected members of the Council of State, Ibo Upper 
Hou=r., vbich is 34 for the whole of India now, if there, are going 
to he 100 members in the Upper House, and 70 or 75 are allocated 
to Pritiib Indin, ilint w-(?uld be double tlie pre.senl numbers, and it 
would therefore not be difficult to devise a sv.stem of election wbicb 
would f-eenre the return of the same categorv of person.s as ibo.se 
who arc wanted in the Upper House and j’ct make the electorate 
quite mannge.'tblc. That is my first point. 

iMy second point with regard to the Upper House is that an elec- 
tor.at“ fif 3,000 or 4,000 for a Presidency, or nhoui 82,000 for the 
whole o4 Jmliri, is not of an incoTivenien't or embarrassing' size. It, 
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would give tliose elected to tlie Upper House a bigger constituency 
and a greater autliority and a bigger sanction behind tbem than if 
tbej^ were merely elected by tbe 100 to 120 meJnbers of a Provincial 
Legislature, care always being taken tbat those elements which 
should be represented in the Upper House are represented in that 
way. 

Coming to the Lower House, I desire to meet tbe arguments Sir 
Samuel Hoare has put forward, and in doing so I need go no furthe r 
than to refer to para. 133 of the Despatch of the Government oC 
India, in which they point out there is a groat danger of excessive 
provincialisation if the idea is adopted which was suggested just 
now. I should like to read out one sentence which appears on 
page 120 of the Despatch of tbe Government of India, para. 133. 
After having stated that ‘privtu facie they are rather attracted by 
the scheme of indirect election, the Government of India go on to 
say; “It is only when we set ourselves to examine the actual 
working of the indirect system, its probable effect on, the constitu- 
tional machine at the Centre, and its possible consequences in the 
Provinces, that doubts arise. Some of these we have already ex- 
pressed. The confusion of electoral issues between the Centre and 
the Provinces, the dangers of excessive provincialisation in the 
Central Legislature, and the election of the latter for a fixed term, 
all seem to us to contain the seeds of future complications Then 
they deal with the difficulties of proportional representation, and 
finally the}* refer very emphatically to tlie use of restricted quotas 
for a system of election which must be secret. It causes them, they 
say, considerable anxietj'^ ; they say “ we cannot but attach im- 
portance to fears already expressed that a wide door is thereby 
opened to the employment of improper methods 

The difficxilties are indicated there, but there is a much bigger 
difficulty than those set out there, namely, that if you adopt indirect 
election for the Lower House at the present moment you will be 
confronted by a solid wall of opposition in India. That opposition 
is much more widespread and more generally influential than is 
imagined in this countrj'. The Legislative Assembly and the work 
it has done and the prestige it has acliieved, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the great electorates and what has been pictured to be 
the insufficient touch of the candidates with their constituencies, 
have occupied a certain definite place in the national life, and this 
fact must be borne in mind. Any system of electing the Lower 
House other than on the basis of direct election is bound to arouse 
such organised and widespread opposition that as a responsible 
member of this Conference I am bound to bring to the notice of this 
House the danger of adopting such a system. Ton ivill most 
certainly find — and I am not exaggerating matters when I say this 
— ^that if you adopt indirect election for the Lower House of your 
Pederal Legislature your scheme will not be accepted in the country 
amongst the politically minded people who have to work these 
reforms. I have no hesitation in saying that, and I would go to the 
extent of saying that it is not worth while pursuing that course, 
because the men who will have to work the reforms will not work it. 
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'J'lic pD?i(inn is quite clear. And notvailays tlie influence of the 
uolitilal classes is very rivid in the villages. 

T tvill non- de.al with another aspect of the matter avhich has heeii 
svicsested hv -what has hoc.n said. It has been pointed out that u'e 
are apt to lose sight of the netv state of thinp vliich has come into 
eKi.'^tonce by reason of our accepting the ideal of Federation. 

Lord Fed: Hear, hoar. 

Sir C\ F. Ramnsvayni Aiyar: That is a very weighty remark. 
At the same time, it nnist not he forgotten that by virtue ot that 
very federation the .subjects that arc going to be dealt u-ith by the 
Federal Legislature are udiolly different from the main categonea 
of subjects mhich are going to be dealt with in the Provincial Legis- 
latures. They raise points of national importance and arouse great 
and widespread interest, and the kind of man whom vou will want 
to SCO in the Federal Lower Ilonso is not necessarily tlie integration 
of the kind of men who are to he found in the Provincial Legis- 
latures. You really want a different typo, and it is not hy raising 
to the Jiih degree the man who is a I'cprcscntativc in the Provincial 
Legislatures that you will get proper representatives in the Lower 
House of the Federal Legisintuve. You -want a different category 
of subjects to he liaiulled hy different men, and it is as well for the 
men who will handle those subjects to bo in touch with the organised 
ami educated public o])inion of the country in relation to tbo.so 
Fubjeets and not only with a Provincial Legislature dealing with 
local subjects. From that point of view, having regard to the wide 
ditVerentiation between the subjects dealt with in the Provincial 
Legislatures and the Federal Legislature, I would say it is necessary 
that the representatives in the Federal Legislature should be in 
toueli ris-a-vin those .stibjccts with public opinion, not restricted to 
the Provincial Legislatures but spread tbroiigbout Ibo Province. 

Mr. Garin Jones: Sir Samuel IToare 1ms asked for the opinion 
of the minority communities. I represent a minority community 
which wt? fhinlv is important; we are small in numbers, bnt our 
ijitere-!.' arc voiy' large, and our interest in litis matter is this. AYe 
v]o not mind who is going to be in the Goi'crnment, provided that 
ti\e (iovernmeni is stable. It may be Brilisb, it may be Hindu or 
it mav be ^fubammadan ; that docs not matter at all to us so long ns 
it is stable. Therefore, Sir, our aim with regard to the formation 
of ihi-i Fedcntl Government is that we .should produce a Log'islafure 
to wbii'.li rc-'jionsibility ran be given. 

X<nr, if the Lc gislature is going to obtain responsibility, we 
th’.tjk this <jues{ion of the representation in the Legislature is of the 
gr< ;ite4 imporianee. and it is very difficult for ihc to give an opinion 
as to the position of the two diflerenf Houses, the Upper and the 
Lov.i-r, vritbitut knowing what are going to bo the powers of those 

lu'is non»es. 
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pi»'-r House i* going to have the final decision and is not 
ov. r-nddgn by tin* Lower ITouse, then tlie question of 
or. in thf h poor TTou«e is of Hrst imnortance. If. on tbo 
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otlier liand, tlie Lower House is to liave tlie maximum power, tlien 
we sliall liave very seriously to consider liow this Lower House is- 
going to he constituted. There is another possibility which' has, I 
believe, already been suggested. If the final decision is going to 
be in the hands of a joint session of both Houses, then we must very 
carefully consider how both the Houses are going to be constituted. 
Therefore I would like to deal with this question of representation 
in the Legislature as a whole ; and our community is very strongly 
of the opinion that no responsibility should be transferred by the' 
British Parliament to a Legislature unless we are quite sure that 
it is going to be representative of all interests. I say “ interests ” 
because there is a tendency to try and' base representation on popu- 
lation. How, that cannot be done. We have got to do away with 
the idea of this purely democratic ideal. It cannot work in India 
yet. The very fact that ^mu have got to create special constitu- 
encies, the very fact that you have got to give weightage to different 
minorities, the very fact that the Indian States want weightage, 
means that it cannot be purely democratic, and therefore I would 
like to get away from this democratic ideal as a basis. I do not 
mean to say the democracy is not to be represented ; I think it should 
be ; but it is not the whole question. It is a question, like all other 
Governments, I think, of political expediency, as Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru said the other day. 

How, our difficulty here to-day is this, that as far as British 
India is concerned we are endeavouring to create a federation, and 
the British India Delegates do not represent States, they represent 
various communities, and each community is thinking all the time, 
and quite rightly and properly so, of what kind of federation or 
what kind of representation will suit their own community. There- 
fore it is up to the British Parliament to consider these matters very 
carefully and to endeavour to hold the balance. How, the balance 
should be in the form of interests, and there is one subject which 
everjmne has avoided, but which must be met, and that is that the 
Crown must be represented. How, the Crown, on a population 
basis, would have no representation at all; but when you come to 
consider that the Crown has to undertake the responsibility of 
defence, foreign affairs, protection of minorities and financial stabi- 
lity, it is a very great responsibility, and therefore we are very 
insistent that no responsibility should be transferred to a Legis- 
lature in which the Crown is not adequately represented. I will 
not go into those figures just now. 

As regards the method of election, we are, of course, strongly of 
opinion that the Upper House, at anj^- rate, should be indirectly 
elected, and I think Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is on a sound consti- 
tutional practice when he says that the Hpper House should be 
elected indirectly and the Lower House directly. However, as has 
been pointed out by other speakers, there are grave difficulties in 
the way of direct election; and without opposing definitely direct 
election I should very much like to reserve our opinion on that until 
the matter can be further gone into to see if some more reliable 
means of election can be found for the Lower House. 
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As rfpanls special ronstiixiencics, tlie special constituencies, as 
lias e-lready lioeri pointed out, arc very important indeed, and most 
ceitaiiily they should be represented in both Houses. 

As I said before, you have got to consider if ibis is going to be 
stable gOYcriuneiit, and I -would like to point out to the llritisli 
Indian belofrates here that unless vre create a Legislature -vrliicb u-ill 
be acceptable to all — the Indian States, the minorities and the 
British rarliainent — we shall not be doing any ^ood at all, and wo 
have got to cotisidcr the opposite point of view besides that of our 
own communities. I think that is all I need say just now. 

Snrdnr TJjjnl : With regard to the Upper House, I cannot 

see bow direct election is at all possible. Of course, at present we 
have got direct election to the Council of State, but the number of 
electors is so small that direct election is made possible, and when 
wo bear in mind the fact that for the Centralised Lcgislatiire for the 
Lower House as well as for the Upper House we have got to reserve 
seats for the minorities, the various communities have got seats 
reserved for them either at jtreseut tbrougli separate electorates, or 
it may come too, by joint electorates, at any rate the size of the 
eon-^tituency becomes much larger on account of the fact that the 
difieronf communities have got scats rcseiwcd. Lor example, the 
8ikbs are repre.sented by one member in the Council of Slate, and 
the whole of the Punjab is one consitucncy in the Council of State. 
Of course, that is made possible only because the number of electors 
is so small. Besides, in order to give a federal cbarncior to the 
Central Legislature we must have at least one House in which 
indirect election ought to bo resorted to, so that the Provincial 
(Tovernrnent.s ought to be represented through their Legislatures, 
iiiid if the. Legislatures of the various Provinces should elect niom- 
bevs to the Upper House in that way, -wo can maintain tbo fedcr.al 
character of the House as well. 


^Yitb regard to special interests, I am strongly of opinion tbal 
iho'O interests ought to he represented in the Upper House as well. 
A'ow. in the Council of State about 2G seats are nominated seats, 
and the Viceroy has power to nominate those interests which cannot 
find representation otherwise. For example, what interests out of 
the special interests which you have enumerated can be left out in 
the Ujrper House? Of course, there will bo certain interests, like 
the (hpre«sed cla.sses, which might find representation otherwise 
through the Provincial Legislatures by indirect election, because in 
some of the Provinces they would come in largo numbers, and by 
the nrclhod of indirect eleeiion and the single trnnsfer.able vote they 
vould be ri-jircsented in the Upper House, and so would the six 
Hikb-i be from the I’unjnb Legislative Council by the method of 
indirect election, and possibly Indian Christians; but they may not 
be repre-ented to tl,ot extent, and perbajis some other method might 
h-e dev;..ed, either !»y nomination or otherwise, to get those interest.', 
repre-ented jn tlie Upper House as well. The Indian commerce and 
burs»pe:i!; « oiafucrce may either be represented by direct election 
or^Uy riorninalson, a>' the case may be, but they cannot emne b-v 
ir'inre-t clfctron tlirongb the various Provincial Leg^islatures. 
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Witli regard to tlie military interests, I do not insist, or rather 
I never meant to convey, that particular classes have got the 
monopoly of representation. What I meant to say was this; that 
the military interests require to he watched. Now, in the Pnnjah 
special care is taken for the education of the children of retired 
soldiers, and it is only through a representative of the military 
people or the military classes, or the soldiers in the various Legis- 
latures, that they can ventilate their views and impress upon the 
Legislature or upon the Government the necessity for taking care of 
those interests. 

With regard to the Lower House, I am strongly of opinion that 
direct election is the only way which will satisfy the people at large, 
and unless the people keep in touch with the Central Legislatiire, 
with one House, the House of Hepresentatives, they cannot feel, 
they cannot realise, that that Central Legislature is their own ; and 
it is for that reason, and for the authority which the Central Legis- 
lature gets, if the members are elected directly by the people, that 
I strongly advocate the method of direct election. 

Of course, I do realise that the size of the constituencies is a 
great handicap, and that it causes great inconvenience for the 
candidates, but at present we are used to it, and we do not find 
very great inconvenience ; and if the number of the Lower House is 
increased at least to 300, then in that case the size of the consti- 
tuency would be considerably reduced, and the reduction of the size 
of the constituencies will enable the people to put up with that 
inconvenience,' if there is any inconvenience. I think, therefore, 
that direct election should be resorted to for the Lower House. 

Mr. Jinnali: I am in this position. It is very, very difB.cuU 
indeed to express one's opinion on these two points unless in the 
first instance I know the degree of responsibility which is going to 
be transferred from the Provinces to the contemplated federal struc- 
ture, Legislature and Government. The second difficulty I have is 
that, until I know the powers and the ftmctions of the two Houses 
in relation to each other, again it is very difficult to express an 
opinion on the points which are now before us. Therefore, Sir, if 
I make a few remarks you will take those remarks as mere sugges- 
tions that strike me on the spur of the moment. 

In the first instance I am strongly opposed to any nomination by 
anybody. If necessary I would have gone into the details and the 
reasons why I am so strongly opposed to nomination, but I do not 
think it is necessary for me to go into the details. My experience 
has been this, that it is the most vicious and the most pernicious 
system to nominate a representative of any body of people even if 
that nomination should be made by_ so high an authority as the 
Governor-General on the advice of his Council. I venture to say, 
and particularly with reference to the remark that fell from Sir , 
Samuel Hoare, that there is no community and there is no class ii- 
India which would prefer that its representative should be nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General in Council. The only justification 
that has been put forward for this most vicious system is that there 
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nr.' ‘ « onnuiniitif^ and classes who cannot possibly constitute 

a. jfiop'T clfcioratc, and that has hecn the justification for nomina- 
tions. Now. if you are "oinsr to give those small communities a 
ri }>rc''‘!itativc. tlicn 1 say "ivo them an electorate, and let them 
rhooso one of themselves, liiitlier they deserve to he represented or 
th* v do not. AVell, if they do, then let them choose their own 
representative. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the question of the direct and the 
indirect election 

Choirvian : Would yon mind helping me, Mr, Jinnah — hecanse. 
you are always so helpful — just on that last point, which I have 
noted down : “ If small minorities are to he represented, give them 
<an electorate ”, 

d/r. Jinnah : Give them an electorate, yes. 

Chairman : I quite follow that point, hut would yon mind help- 
ing me in this respect. I am not saying I disagree with you, 
hocausc T rather agree with you: hut supposing you arc going to 
give Inhour one representative, one for the whole of India, how are 
yon going to elect him? 

.Vr. Jinnah : I am quite ready, Sir, to ho cross-examined, 
hecause T think it is hy cross-examining me that you, as well as this 
{’ommittce, may got some more facts. Now, there arc various ways 
n{ ionuiug the electorates. With regard to labour, I believe that 
labour has got various unions now. Ton can easily form an eloc- 
torato of the various units of labour and say that cither those unions 
or the coun( il.< of these unions should eket their own men. I am 
told that they elect their representative id the League of Nations at 
present. 

Diman Bahadur Jhadaliyar : The Government merely accepts 
the elected man. 

Mr. Jinnah: Perhaps reeomraended by the xmions; hut the 
nomination, to my mind, does not represent the very people that 
you want to ho represented. The man who is nominated is the mere 
creature of somchody who puts him forward and gives him a little 
place and a position: ho is a mere creature of the nominating 
authority. 

-Vr. Garin Joncx: May I suggest that if the nominations are 
made properly then he is really representative. I will give yon an 
instance, Mr. Tinnah, in the question of British commerce". Tim 
reprcei'ntative of British commerce at present in the Council of 
State U a nominated member, hut naturally the Govennnent takes 
the opinion of the Cliamhers of Commerce before nominating- him. 
It is only a question of convenience. 

Mr. Jinnah: I am surprised that such .an advanced and en- 
lightf-n.sd body should merely express an opinion about their repre- 
and imt elect him; I am surprised. I certainly would not 
do that; 1 would rather choose iny own representative. But a 
diatnhi r n{ roinmerce is in a different position nltogether. Ton 
put forw.ard a man as a iKiminee. Well, yon know what it means. 
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I "will not say any tiling more. That Tote is tlie vote of those "who 
nominate him or through whom he has been recommended to be 
nominated. That vote is not the vote either of the people whom he 
is supposed to represent, or anybody else. 

Then I was coming to the question of direct and indirect elec- 
tions. Now, Sir, on that point I quite see the arguments that have 
been advanced on both' sides, but I would like to ask what exactly 
was meant by Sir Samuel Hoare when he said that in the Upper 
House it will be the Provincial Governments or the units and the 
Governments of those units who will send representatives. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : What I had in mind, if you would like me 
to answer it now, is the kind of procedure that is now adopted with 
regard to the representation on the League of Hations, namely, the 
Governments nominate whatever the numbers should be. 

Mr. Jinnah: Therefore, so far as the Upper House is concerned, 
there will be no elections of any kind whatsoever. 

Sir Sam%iel Hoare: Ho. 

Mr. Jinnah: Hot even indirect elections. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Yes. 

Mr. Jinnah : That is how I understood it. How it seems to me 
that is an impossible scheme. It really means that it will be the 
party and only that party in power, that will form the Government 
in the Provinces that will send the representatives of that unit to the 
Upper House. It seems to me. Sir, to be an impossible position, 
because the representatives then in the Upper Chamber dealing with 
All-India matters, would only be expressing the opinion of that 
party and nobody else. At any rate, they will reflect very largely 
the views of the party that will be in power in the unit. Therefore, 
I at present think that that certainly will not work. I am very 
glad that Sir Samuel Hoare in the few remarks that he made said 
that he is now dealing with realities. Let us also deal with the 
realities properly. So far as the Upper House is concerned, it bus 
been urged that we have been accustomed to direct elections even 
for the Upper House, and that it is difficult to persuade the people 
to reconcile themselves with regard to the indirect elections even 
in the Upper House, There is a great deal of force in that, but I 
am inclined. Sir, to hold this view; that hitherto in the Upper 
House, or the Lower House, or the Central Legislature altogether, 
we had no responsibility there. We are contemplating now — and 
of course I am speaking subject to that — a great deal of responsibi- 
litj' in the Central Government. I would use that expression for 
the moment; a great deal of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment. That being so, we must not go by our old idea, or even the 
Despatch of the Government of India wliich contemplates no respon- 
sibility, and certainly does not contemplate the Uederal structure of 
Government. So we are now contemplating two more things. We 
have gone beyond that Despatch. We are contemplating a great 
deal of responsibility of the Central Government, and we are also 
contemplating the Uederal structure of Government. That being so. 



I :iiu cfitK'Idt'r.vlvly influenced in coining round io ilii^ view, iimt so 
j.w ns i!(c Upper* irouso ip concorned rvo should Imvo' our represen- 
{.itivcs elecied hy ilio Provincial Logislaiures. And I tliinlc, Sir, 
it v.-ill h" Indior *ovon looking nl it from the point of view of tlicir 
li'juf'scnintivc character. At present the small electorate is hasod 
npt>u a very high propcrlr* qualification. I am speaking for 
Ihimhay. i!so one is entitled to vote for the Upper Honse nnle.ss ho 
nayr- income tax on Ps. 110,000; that is, £2,000 or more. Therefore 
iiy this high jiroperiy qualification the nnmhor h very mneh 
Ti-iricted. As my friend. Sir C. P. llamaswami Aiyar said, 
although the Assemhly voters are 120.000, for the Upper House 
there are only 4,000 in the whole Pre.sidency ; for the whole Presi- 
dency you have got 4,000 voler.s, and they arc dift’erent elcctorato.s. 
As 1 .say, I am .speaking for llomhaj’, hecanso I know more about 
llomhay than Madras. In llomhay we have got a small electorate 
and it is scattered all over the country. The voting sy.slem is hy 
post : you send your vote to the polling booth, and you get yonr 
lepresentative in that. way. Would it not he hotter, and would you 
not get a better represcutative of the Presidency, if he should go 
through the fire and the test of those, men who ■will he the rnemhera 
of your unit or your Provincial Legislature, who Avill come from all 
parts of the I’rcsidency, themselves elected hy large electorates? 
Would you not get a hotter representative hv that method than hv 
this method, and hy confirming that method merely for the pniposc 
of satisfying- otirselve.s that wo have got direct election? That is 
wlvut it really comes to. Therofovc, Sir, I certainly am inclined to 
think that we sliall get a man who will represent the Province far 
more effectively, and cortaiuly wo shall get a better class of House, 
which can he characterised as respousihle, sober, experienced, and 
well v('rsed in the art of government. Now that is all that I have 
to say about the Hpper House. 

As to the Lower House, I mu.st admit that it will neither make 
the T.oucr Hoiisc more roprc.sentativc move sober, or more respon- 
tiihle. hy ado{>ting the method of indirect elections. And what 
method of indirect elections would you adopt? Who would elect 
tk.em hy indirect methods? Again — Provincial Legislatures. Who 
will elect them hy indirect methods? I submit that then that will 
he the same clecfonite that will he creating your Lower House and 
the Upper Uouse. What distinctions would vou make? What 
diiTr. reuces -u-ould you make? I cannot at present conceive any 
scheme. But it was hinted T believe some time ag-o that it may he 
.-mnethiiig like dislrict hoards or municipalities. Well, we have 
gone through that experience in India. 


T a'sure you, Sir, that, I enliroly agree with Sir Tej when ho 
-ay ; that India has gone ahead. I can tell you that from mv own 
cxpc! u nco, fr.r though he has not ooulcsfcd any eleclion.s os far as 
I know, I have, por the la.st tweulv roars T have contested elec- 


tioim, 

rlru!;.' 

ird-'icc 


T'.d I a>;surft ^-ou that io-d.ay you cannot recognise the elec- 
that o>;i*;(cd ton years ago, 4’hcre has been a tremendou.s 
us \t>n years, and a larger and larger nuinher of ])eople arc 
ino!e and inor.i in(.'>rest in their representative-; and in what 
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'is going on. I do not say for a single moment that the electors 
ninderstand the complicated issues ; they do not do so in this country, 
for the matter of that. I do not think they understand the questions 
■which are discussed at the Imperial Conference, for instance, and 
dheir ramifications. But they do understand general issues and they 
Tiaye very clear ideas as to what is what ; ana therefore I say I am 
not prepared to resort to any indirect method of election for the 
Lower House as things stand at present. I am convinced that 
general public opinion in India will not have it, and even if we were 
do disregard that fact I am not convinced there is any advantage in 
“the indirect method. If I can be convinced that by disregarding 
•general public opinion in India, w'hich would be dead against it, 
some advantages would accrue, I woxild certainly be prepared to 
■consider it; but to wipe ofi what British India has done for more 
than a quarter of a century merelj’- for the theory — and the argu- 
•ment is based on theory at present— that we shall have a more sober 
■and more responsible House and that it will ensure more stability 
in the Legislature is something which I am not prepared to accept 
on theory at present. Until I am convinced by some facts, I shall 
"hold very strongly that we should not, as far as the Lower House is 
•concerned, resort to indirect election. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: I should like to say just a word. With 
Tegard to the question of nomination to either of the two Central 
Chambers, I should like to give the sub-Committee my own personal 
•experience. I was a member of the old Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil, the Morley-Minto Beform Council, three times, twice as the 
Tesult of election and once as the result of nomination. I am going 
do speak about the time when I was a nominated member. 

Under the rules which were in force at that time, the Punjab 
'Government had to nominate one representative of the Mussalman 
community in the Punjab, and the procedure they adopted was to 
•ask the Punjab Muslim League, the Anjuman-i-Islamia and the 
Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam to send up two names each, and from 
•amongst the names thus recommended they selected whomsoever 
“they thought fit for nomination to the Imperial Legislative Council 
as representing the Mussalman community in the Punjab. Tou 
-will thus see that the procedure adopted was the one which my 
■friend Mr. Gavin Jones contemplates. Each of these three organ- 
isations recommended me, and also recommended certain other 
persons, but the others were recommended only by two out of the 
•three or by one out of the three. ' I was therefore, in these circum- 
•stances, nominated as the Mussalman representative of the Punjab 
to the old Imperial Legislative Council. 

In the beginning of the year 1919 the Government' of India 
introduced a certain measure in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
When the Bill came up for discussion every single non-official in 
the Central Legislature, elected or nominated, belonging to no 
matter what patdy, advised the Government of India not to proceed 
with that measure, which has in fact been the cause of considerable 
drouble in India. In those days 'there was an official majority in 
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The- Ln^ri-lotivn CoTincil, niitl tlic offioinl niajonty carritnl tlie 
Tr.'-:!<\!re'^ fhroiipli in Kpite of tlio nnaiiitiiou? T.vaniing given In- tlie 
non-ofTinial nieinLers, inchuling invFclf. IVlien I vent liack to 
Laliore after the sejsion vas over I'receiveil a letter one day from 
tl\o CItief Secretan.- to tlie Punjab Govenimont asking mo to see' 
Jiiin. I vent and saw liini. and be said to me, “ I ani asked by tlie 
Lientennnt-Governor ”, said be, ” to convey to yon bis displeasure- 
tb.at von did not support Government on sucb and sucb an occa- 
sion My reply vas, "Ton can tell tbc Lieutenant-Governor 
tbat tins is* not my conception of tbe responsibility of a nominated 
member, tbat be sbonld support. Government even if be bonestly 
believes tbat tbe Government is committing a blunder in carrying 
a measure tbrougb 

If tbat vas tbe position of an independent nominated member 
lilce myself (and at tbat time I need not tell you I vas President 
of several of tbese organisations and vas also President of tbe Higb 
Court Bar Association) you can imagine vbat tbe fate of tbe ordi- 
nary nominated member is. That is all I vant to say vitli regard' 
to nominated members. 

d/r. JimifiJi : Jfay I say one thing? IVc might yet consider 
vbetber ve should not deal vitb tbc question of tbe qualifications of 
candidates. 

Chnirrnnn : Yes, tbat is vbat Sir C. P. Bamasvami Aivar said. 

Sir Mvhnmviad Shafi : I agree vitb my friends tbat election to 
tbe Upper House should be indirect, and to the Lover House it 
should be direct. 

(T?ic .^uh-Commit(cc adjourned at 5 ji.m.) 


PitocKi-auNG-s OT rnn TinnTEKNTii Heetiko or Suk-Committee liio. I 

(I'mEUAi. STiiticiunE) nEnn ox FninAv, 2x11 J.\xTJA'nY, 1931. 

Ch'iirmnn : Fir.«t of nil T .‘^bould like to tender my apologie.? for 
being a fev minutes late, but tbe Prime Minister expressed a desire 
to '-ee Mr. Ta'cs-Smitb and my.self, and vc liave been at Ko. 10, 
Downing Street. 

Uie next thing I should like to do, if you vill allov me to do 
so, is to do to-day vbat 1 bad meant to do yesterday — to wish every- 
body a very banpy Nev Year, and, something more important than 
tbat. T vant uU of us to Avisb India a happy Hev Year: and I think 
T am a true prophet vben I say tbat she Avill have one. 

^ I am going to ask Lord Beading in a minute to continue tbe 
unyu -ioii on tbe matters that vc vere debating on Wedne.sday, bur 
bf jon- doing ,-o 1 «-anted to read to you a letter vliicb vas Aviittcn 
to me by fi number of gentlemen in the Conference, and vbicb I 
pronuyd to read, and therefore read noiv and jmt it aside. I think 
Mr. .Tintfab said he would like to bear it, too. It is a letter vritten 
br lb. ^fooiije, Mr. Shiva Buo. Mr. .Tosbi. Dr. Ambedkar. Mr. 
iami)*’- and Ifr. Srinivn'^an. It i^ .addre.'-ed to me, it i.9 dated,. 
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•perliaps I ouglit to say, as fai’ back as tbe 8tb December, and a good 
'deal of water b.as flowed under tbe bridges since tben. I read it in 
f\ilfilment of my promise. It says: 

“ Sir, — ^We feel we are voicing tbe general feeling of many 
delegates to tbe Round Table Conference in expressing our 
concern at tbe prominence given to tbe question of federation 
between British India and tbe Indian States. It was widely 
beld in India tbat tbe main object of tbe Conference was to 
•devise a Constitution for British India, as distinct from tbe 
Indian States, which would confer on her immediately a full 
measure of self-government. But events have taken such a 
turn since tbe commencement of tbe Conference tbat tbe idea 
of federation between tbe two Indias has come to dominate tbe 
proceedings, with tbe consequence tbat tbe subject of full self- 
“government for India has to a certain extent receded into tbe 
background. In our opinion, tbe question of federation should 
•have been treated as only incidental to tbat of self-government 
Tor British India, and not as tbe main question. 

“We do not wish to be misunderstood in regard to our 
■attitude towards federation. We have warmly appreciated tbe 
■patriotism and national sympathies of tbe Princes in their 
•support of India’s claim for a position of equality with tbe 
self-governing Dominions. A proper federation, in tbe real 
sense of tbe term, we would welcome between British India and 
Tbe Indian States. But there are certain principles which 
must be observed in tbe building up of a satisfactory federal 
‘Constitution. We fear tbat your sub-Committee by reason of 
•'its too restricted membership, may not have tbe point of view 
That we bold adequately represented in its discussions. We 
rare, therefore, taking advantage of tbe opportunity which you 
kindly extended to 'tbe members of tbe Conference of placing 
•our views before your sub-Committee for its consideration : 

“ Tbe federation must satisfy tbe following three principles 
•with all their implications ; it must recognise : — 

(i) Tbe supremacy of Pederal Laws in all State territories 
involving, pro tanta, tbe curtailment of tbe legislative powers 
• of tbe States; 

(ii) tbe authority of tbe Federal Executive to execute 
Federal laws, ordinances and regulations by its own instru- 
mentalities in all State territories involving direct relations 
between tbe Federal Government and tbe subjects of tbe 
■States ; 

(iii) a common Indian citizenship in supersession of tbe 
present day dual citizenship, one for British India and 
another for tbe Indian States, involving tbe establishment 
■of the principles tbat no State, after tbe federation has come 
into existence, shall make or enforce any law which will 
■ abridge tbe rights, privileges or immunities of tbe~ future 
^citizens of a Federal India resident therein; nor shall it 
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deprive tlipm of life, liberiy or properly^ i;<-illiout tlie duf^ 
propose of Isuv, or deny ^Yiibin its jnrisdie.tion tbo equal pro- 
tecdon of (be larvs. 

“ The Pederniion should l>c built up by dclitnitinfr tbe 
existinjr freedom of activity of tbe States so" as to make tbeir 
position approximate, as far as possible, to tbat of tbe Pro- 
vinces in Britisb India. If should not be Iniilt up by en- 
larpinp tbe freedom of activity of tbe Provinces so ns to 
make their position equal and analogous to that norv oeerqued 
by the States, 

This principle should be made operative in tbe following^ 
ibrcefold vays : — 

(i) The States sbmdd band over to tbe Pedcral Govevnmcut 
certain subjects of .an all-India character over vrliicb tbe)’" 
nov exercise exclusive jurisdiedion. 

In Schedule I of our Appendix vre give a list of subjects 
which we think must bo Central subjects in relation to tbe 
States. 

(ii) Tite Federal Government should have, in regard to- 
certain other subjects, the same powers of administrative 
supervision, direction anti control over the States as it will 
bavc over the Provinces. 

In Scliodulc II of our Appendix we give a list of subjects’ 
winch .should be subject to .such powers in relation to the 
States and Provinces. 

(iii) The Focloral Govennneut should be vested with all the 
rosiduarj- powers in relation to tbe Provinces. 

“ Principles governing the Constitution of the Federal Legis- 
lature and the Federal Executive: — 

(i) Tbe Federal Legislature inust be a parliament of the 
cilir.ens, wbicli is the same thing as tbe subjects of the 
P'odcral Fiiion, i.e., ii must be elected by the people of 
Piriiisb India and tbe people of tbe States. 

(ii) The Federal Executive must be a parlinracnt.'irv' Execu- 
tive with collective responsibility. It should not be a non- 
purliamentary Executive or a parliamentan' Executive with 
individual and departmentalised responsibility. 

Frinriplcs of Federal Finance, 

“ (i) All revenue derived by the Fedcr.al Govennnent from 
Federal sources shall belong exclusively to tbe Federal Govern- 
ment. 

^ ‘‘ (ii) All taxation Iaw.q of the Federal Government slinll 
li-.r.-e equal force and autboritv in all the teiTitorics covered bv 
ib“ Federation. 

“ (iit) Allyavpemliture on Federal subjects shall be borne by 
tlic 3'edi‘ral Government. 
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• “ The above is a hare statement of the principles which in 
onr view must form the basis of a Tederation between British 
India and the States if it is to be real and enduring. We have 
purposely avoided overlaying it with arguments in support 
thereof. We shall be glad to give our reasons for the views 
we hold, if the Committee desires to examine us on the state- 
ment. 

“ We remain, 

“ Tours faithfully.” 

And that is signed by the distinguished gentlemen whose names I 
have read. Then : “ Appendix. Schedule No. 1. Federal sub- 
jects in relation to the ‘Indian States ”. Then they set out these; 
“ Foreign Affairs, Defence, Customs, Bailways, Trunk Boads, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Currency and Coinage, Commerce, Banking, 
etc.. International Belationship, Civil and Criminal Law; Labour, 
Industry Depressed Classes, Minorities ; Agriculture ; Federal Taxa- 
tion; Undefined and Besiduary Powers. 

“ Schedule No. 2. Subjects liable to supervision and control 
by the Federal Government in relation to Provinces and Indian 
States: — 1. Safeguarding of administration of Federal and Central 
subjects, 2. Matters essentially affecting the interests of any other* 
part of India. 3. Supply of information on any subject. 4. Loans. 
5. Questions affecting the instrumentalities of the Central and 
Federal Governments. 6. Safeguarding of national interests. 7. 
Questions arising between Indian and other parts of the British 
Commonwealth. 8. Implementing international obligations. 

These lists are illustrative and not exhaustive.” 

All I want to say in conclusion is this. I have read through the 
whole of it. Many of those things, of course, we have attended to. 
I have invited Dr. Moonje, if he desires, to be present. When it 
comes to the full meeting in Committee and the final meeting of 
the Plenary, no doubt any one of those gentlemen will be at liberty 
to raise any one of these questions. I have read it in accordance 
with my promise, but, as I pointed out to you, it was written on 
December Sth, an-d I am glad to think that many of the things they 
desire we have been able to deal with. I now call upon the Mar- 
quess of Beading. 

Lord Reading : Lord Chancellor, I only want to say a few sen- 
tences really on the subject which is under discussion; that is to say, 
as I understand it; I was not able to be present, unfortunately, on 
the last occasion, but I have had the opportunity of course, of 
reading what took place. The subject to which I refer is that of 
whether the Legislature, particularly the Lower House, should be 
elected by direct or indirect method of election. 

So far as I am able to gather, there is not much controversy 
about the election of the Upper House, which it is agreed in the 
main should be by indirect election, and there seems to be no ques- 
tion upon which I need dilate with regard to that. It is a very 
good way of arriving at a conclusion for your Upper House, and it 
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7 i'’i irivf ri'“ to tilt' (lit'ficnltios tliat liaTp forn^ed il»e subject of 
■tiiif oHMois with roirard to the Lo«’er House. In respect of the 
Lower IFou^e I mifiei'tfuul that there is, not unnaturnliy, n strong: 
Ifxiv of opinion tvhich desires that the nteinbers of the Lower House 
>ht'uld he elected directly hy the people, hy tliose who are qualified, 
f»f f our«e, to vote. But, on the other hand, there is a feeling also in 
the rircuinstnncc? that with the const iluencie,s that will he created, 
{h;»* would make an .almost intolerable and impossible condition of 
things, tliat you would not really get the true expression of opinion; 
.and one or two suggestions have been made tliat the election sbotild 
be by the indirect method. 


Since the discussion was taking place, Lord Chancellor, there 
has been the repoH of a Franchise Committee, and I cannot help 
thinking that it is of some assistance to ns in arriving at a conclu- 
sion here in respect of the question we are tiow discussing. I would 
sutreest to this Committee that wo should give a little attention to 
the Report of the Franchise Committee, in .so far as it may h.avo 
any he.aring upon this. The reason why I am referring to it is that 
it has an expression of opinion in Paragraph 4 . — “ Wliile it was 
generally hold that advilt suttrage was the goal which should 
ultimately he attained, it was agreed that the basis of the franchise 
should forthwith he broadened and that a large increase was desir- 
ahle.- 


Now it is quite obvious from that that according to the Report 
of this Franchise Committee, what we are considering, and the goal 
which the Franchise Committee seems to have thought should 
ultimately he attained, is that of adult suffrage. "Well, speaking 
<(uiie roughly, adult suffrage over the population of India wo\ild 
represent soincwliere about 150 or ICO million votes, which is a 
tremendous thing; and. even if yon leave out the States, it would 
bring you to 120 or 130 millions of votes, which is a terrific number. 
I agree we are not there yet. But then this Franchise Committee 
gois on to recommend: ‘‘that an Expert Franchise Commission 
dmuld he appointed Avitli instructions to provide for the immediate 
inerea-e of the electorate so as to cnfr.nnchisc not less than ten per 
tent, of the total population, and indeed a larger number — hut not 
more than twenty-five per cent, of the total population — if that 
shtiuld, on a full investigation, he found practicable and desirable 

The ha-;i.«, therefore, is ten per cent., and working, with the 
Fi;>.ieiii-e Commission, uj) to twenty-five per cent., if they can. In 
-otlier word-i,^ this is the point of view of the Franchise Committee : 
your franchise now is to^he ten per cent, of the poptilation, and it 
’isouid he up to twenty-five per cent, if the Franchise Commis.sion 
* Jill s'e its way to do it. 55' ell, that really does change the aspect 
o; tnaffev., that we are considering very seriously, Lora Chancellor, 
atid I would eavne-tlv ask the attention of the Committee, in the 
-Ss of getting' a proj>er leprescntalion of the people in the 
i.<.v.-.>r Tit.us,-> — 


V- 


Ortrdcr f'Jj't? :<innh: This ten per cent, of the total population 
X'- nva?.? li.r the I’loviticial Council, not for the A«em})lv. For 
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the Assembly the Committee suggested tbut as they do not Icnow the 
numbers of the Lower Hoiise, they are not in a position to suggest 
anything. With regard to the Assembly their recommendation is 
dilferent. 

Chairman : Paragraph 14 of the Report says ; “ The form of the 
Central or Federal Legislature has not yet been decided, and in 
these circumstances we find it impossible to offer more than an 
observation of a very general character on a suitable franchise 
system for anj’ directly elected Chamber that maj- be constituted.'’ 
You were quite light, if yoxx will read the rest of it, Lord Reading. 

“ Assuming that there is to be some element of direct election it 
may be found practicable to enlarge the existing electorate for the 
Legislative Assembly according to the general principles which 
underlie our recommendations for increasing the provincial elec- 
torates ; and in so far as this is practicable we should consider it 
desirable. The danger of an unwieldy electorate is however a real 
one unless the number of representatives to be elected is very large, 
and in that event the elected body would itself become unwieldy.” 
That is your point. 

Lord Rcadin g : Tes ; I am much obliged. Of course it is obvious 
vou will hardly expect to have on the basis of this Committee’s 
Report any dili’orent system or au}* different numbers; on the con- 
trary, they agree that you must proceed very much on the same 
principle. The only importance of referring to this is that I want 
to direct the Committee’s attention to a difficulty which really does 
confront us, and confronts those who are, as I gather, most anxious 
for the direct election. I have already said I quite feel myself the 
strength of the argument, although to be frank about it, I would 
prefer in the present conditions that there should be direct election. 
But I would not stress it ; I would not press it against their views. 
Certainly I would not press it strongly against the views of those 
who argue on behalf of Indian representation in the Lower House 
that they would want to continue the same system of election as has 
existed up to now — if it were not for the facts which now confront 
us. If you just assume for a moment, just take practical considera- 
tion of this, under the present recommendation, if that were acceded 
to, and you had this same system of franchise, twenty-five per cent, 
of the population would give yon, on the basis which we are now 
considering, 150,000 electors for every member. 

Sir Saviuel Tloare : It is much more than that, is not it? 

Lord Reading : Ho, I do not think it is. 

Sir Samxtel Iloare: How many members? 

Lord Reading : Just follow. I am taking it at 120 million elec- 
tors. That is British India. I am leaving out the Indian States. 
I take 120 million electors as being the full adult suffrage. Twenty- 
five per cent, is a quarter of that, which would give you 30 millions. 
Assuming that you have 200 seats to be allocated, that gives you, 
150,000 electors for each seat. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : I see. 
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that to meet the possibility of an accidental failure so to re-enact 
or proclaim the enactment (wilful neglect being a contingency 
which need not be contemplated) provision might be made for the 
automatic application of the law after the expiration of a fixed 
period.” 

Down to there it is the suggestion of the States. The next 
thing is the one you have got to consider: “'We recommend 
according!}'- the adoption of machinery devised on these lines.” 
What do you 'say about that ? 

Mr. Sastri : I move that the sentences put in to bring in the , 
point of view of the States be deleted. They seem to me to render 
the preceding sentence nugatory. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Is not there ample precedent 
to be found in other Constitutions? 

2 Ir. Sasti-i: Not with reference to the whole series of matters- 
embraced in Eederation, but with reference to a certain class. 
That was pointed out very clearly by speakers on this side. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I understand Their Highnesses’ posi- 
tion to be this — and I want to be corrected if I am wrong — that in 
regard to a certain class of Legislation they would like to continue- 
the power which they enjoy as Heads of their States to pass legisla- 
tion of that character in their own States, and further that if they 
failed to do so then any legislation to that effect might be passed' 
in the Tederal Legislature. But I did not understand Their High- 
nesses’ position to be that in matters like Customs Tariff's or Rail- 
way Legislation, or things of that kind, the legislation which will 
be passed by the Federal Legislature will not automatically apply 
to their States, and that it Avill have to be supplemented by some- 
other act; and, if Their Highnesses mean that, then I would ask 
Their Highnesses, in the interests of the Federation which they 
have at heart, to revise their view on this matter, because it will 
expose the whole thing to very serious criticism. I imderstood'. 
Their Highnesses’ position to be that in regard to certain legis- 
lation which may be passed by British India, “ We reserve our- 
selves the liberty of passing similar legislation ” ; but with regard! 
to the other legislation of an All-India character, such as Customs - 
and Railways and Post Office, I beg them to consider whether the- 
whole fabric will not be destroyed by their insisting on passing- 
legislation. We will be exposing ourselves to very serious criticism- 
in British India, and among constitutional lawyers, and there- 
will be very serious conflict and friction. I can quite understand' 
Their Highnesses’ position that in regard to legislation which I 
will describe as Class B, they will have themselves the power of' 
passing legislation, but in regard to Class A legislation, in which 
I include All-India subjects, such as Customs and Railways, the- 
matter is different. Otherwise there is no such thing as federation 
111 regard to policy and legislation. I beg Their Highnesses to- 
leconsider the position, as it will materiallv affect our whole, atti- 
tude towards this federation idea. 
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tte IFrancliise CoBiraittee’s lleport, iliat it -vrould seem almost to me 
as if tlie direct election, -was an. impossibility. But I do not eyen 
ask that that skould be decided. I am quite content, I am so satis- 
fied tbat anybody examining it will bave to devise means if be 
wants to get representation of tbe peoples’ views direct into tbe 
Central Legislature, tbe Lower House. Therefore I would ask you 
to consider tbis and see wbetber tbis would not meet perhaps in tbe 
best way tbe problem tbat we bave got to deal with now, and, on 
a proper recommendation from tbis Committee, I should suggest 
then tbat it could be left to tbe Franchise Commission which is set 
up. 

Chairman : Thank you very much. Lord Beading ; I am going 
to ask Lord Peel if be will speak next, but I wanted to ask Sir 
C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar a question if I may with regard to tbe 
electorate. Last August tbe figures which were given to me, and 
which I bave always been told were wrong, were these. Perhaps 
you can help me with regard to it; tbat in 1925 tbe electorate to the 
Council of State was 32,126. Let me give you one other figure; 
that in 1926 tbe electorate to tbe Legislative Assembly was 
1,125,602. Can you tell me from recollection wbetber those figures 
which were given to me last August and which are in my notebook 
are tbe total electorate or tbe total number of people who voted. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswmni Aiyar : Tbe total electorate. 

Lord Reading : Tbe total electorate is 1,125,000. 

Chairman: In 1925 tbe electorate for tbe Council of State was 
32,126. In 1926 for tbe Legislative Assembly tbe total electorate 
was 1,125,602. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Is tbat tbe total number of people voting? 

Chairman : In answer to Sir Samuel Hoare, I bave tried to get 
tbe 'number of people who actually voted, and it is because I bave 
not been able to get tbat, tbat I asked you tbe question. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : You bave got it in tbe Simon B.eport some- 
where. 

Sir C. F. Ramaswami -Aiyar : With regard to tbe Council of 
State, tbe figures tbat you bave given are those for tbe whole of 
India. 

Chairman: Yes. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswari Aiyar: I can speak only with definite 
knowledge of tbe Presidency of Madras. Tbe electorate for Madras 
during both elections remained more or less at the same figure, 
somewhere between 3,000 and 3,750. So far as tbe Cormcil of State 
is concerned, a very large proportion of the electorate voted, and 
indeed it may be said tbat at least 60 to 70 per cent, if not more, 
voted for tbe Council of State. 

The case is very different with regard to tbe Legislative Assem- 
bly, because other political considerations supervened and a very 
strong political party abstained from taking part in tbe election. 
Tbat was one of tbe reasons why tbe number of people who voted 
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is, altogeilier wrong; iJie Second Cliamber, tlie Federal Oliamber 
par excellence — ^tlic Senate, if yoxi like — cannot be put in that com- 
paratively liuinble position, but surely must liave at least equal 
powers witli the other Chamber. Then let us see how those bodies 
can be constituted. They ought, I think, to be in the closest 
relations to the Provincial GoA'ernments and the Provincial 
Legislatures. That follows from what I have said. I should like, 
if I inaj', just to state that point and then deal with some of the 
objections that have been raised. I do not want to go over all the 
ground covered by the Government of India Despatch, but I will 
say just quite shortly that I think evcr3’' point made in that docu- 
ment, and all their arguments against indirect election by the 
Provinces and in favour of direct election arc points to which a 
substantial ansAver can be given. 

Let us assume first of all, then, that the Senate is to be selected 
or elected by the Governments themselves. Mr. Jinnah said “Yes, 
but then thoA’ will onl^' be representative of governments and there- 
fore of part}* governments”. Is that so? I understand that the 
executives or the Cabinets of the ProAunces Avill, if effect is given to 
AA'hat I have heard in another S\ib-Committee sitting in this room, 
probabh- contain members of different parties, or at any rate of 
different communities. Therefore there will be a rather broader 
basis of selection, aa-III there not, than Mr. Jinnah suggested. 
But after all, thcA' Avill be acting not in this capacity as selecting 
these people for the Senate as the representatives of a pai’t}' 
government ; the representatives selected will represent the whole 
Province, and when these gentlemen ore elected, they Avill, I 
ju’esumc, have a certain independence, because thej' Avill be acting 
for their Province, and although a particular Government may 
have .selected them I do not .suppose they will be too tightly bound, 
because they will haye broader questions to discAiss in which some 
of the ProAuncial questions will disappear. 

Yoav. Ave are told verj* forciblj' bj* some gentlemen that political 
India reqAiircs a dirceth* elected asscmblj'. Well, this federal idea, 
•or rather the practical realisation of the federal idea, has only 
lasted noAv for about tAvo months. It is A-erj^ daring of me to 
■suggest that some of these gentlemen may not be completelA' up 
to date so far as pAiblic opinion is concerned, but surely Avhen thej^ 
are talking of this desire of political India for direct election the^’ 
ore talking of it in relation to a Ainified British India, a developed 
Assembly, and not in relation to this ncAv idea of federalism, which 
has been developed so strongly during the last three months. If, 
under the teaching of the distinguished gentlemen here, people in 
India realise that this is to be a federal and not merely a unitary 
Assembly, Avill Aiot their point of view to some extent be altered ? 

If that is so, AA'liA’ shoAild.not the Provincial Legislatures them- 
selves be the selectors of the Second Chamber? They will be, if 
you like, a sort of electoral college, and they might discharge their 
duties as soon as they are elected and before proceeding to their 
■provincial duties. But if you have two bodies in this way, both the 
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out of tlie million odd electors tlirougliout India was comparatively 
small — 25 to 40 per cent. 

Chairman : I am reading tliese figures, if I may be allowed to 
do so, from a book known as tbe Simon Report, Voi. 1, page 223. 
This answers tbe point raised by Sir Samuel Hoare. “ In 1920, 25 
per cent, of tbe Assembly electorate in contested constituencies went 
to tbe poll. Tbis percentage increased to 42 per cent, and 48 per 
cent, in tbe two succeeding elections, despite tbe abstention of a 
large number of Burmese voters. Tbe Council of State electorate 
voted to tbe extent of 45 per cent, and 55 per cent., in tbe 1920 and 
1925 elections, and bere again Burma lowered tbe general average 
very considerably.” Tbat is bow it stands, I am told. Lord Peel, 
would you belp us? 

Lord Peel: I should like to say a few words, because I am 
bound to say. Lord Cbancellor, tbat tbis question does seem to me 
one of tbe rather vital points on which tbe whole system is to binge. 
I think, therefore, it is perhaps just as well for those who, like 
myself, do not agree with some of tbe views put forward, at any 
rate to state tbe opposite case. Because I regard tbis, and tbo 
views tbat have been expressed upon it, as really an indication of 
whether we in tbis Conference are seized fully of tbe federal 
point of view and of all its implications and tbe deductions to be 
made from it, or whether we are really looking at it from tbe point 
of view of unitary government, influenced, possibly, speaking for 
ourselves, by the situation in tbis country. 

I will take as a starting point tbe question of a Federal Gov- 
ernment. What is it for and what is it? I will start with tbe 
definition tbat it is an association of units formed for purposes of 
performing certain functions on behalf of all, and secondly tbat 
the Federal Government can call on tbe imits for assistance for 
purposes common to all. It seems to me to follow from tbat tbat 
tbe Federal Legislature should in its composition emphasise and 
declare tbe fact tbat it is constituted from and by those units. 

Now, tbe simplest plan, of course, would be when you bad 
your Federal Executive to have one Federal Chamber representing 
tbe States for all purposes. Tbat would be tbe simplest form of 
constitution, but of course under tbe circumstances in India, and 
owing to previous history and to various other complicated 
questions, the general feeling has been that you are bound to have 
the complicating factor of turn Chambers. 

Of course, I agree with an observation made by Mr. Jinnab 
tbat a great deal must depend on what you are going, to consider 
to be the relation between.- those two Chambers. I consider tbat 
as we are dealing with Federal Chambers I should make my 
observations on tbe assumption tbat those are equal- Chambers. 
There has been some discussion already about tbe relationship of 
those two Chambers; the Second Chamber has been' talked of as 
a revising Chamber, very much on tbe lines, for instance, of our 
Louse of Lords here. Tbat seems to me to be an analogy which 
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niilcs But ^ Gi'3’ likclj’ souictliiiig wavy luucli BiggEr^ and it 
really Becomes a qxiestiou. of udiat is the relation Between a memBer 
and Bis constituents. I should Bare liked to Bear a little more 
closely wliat some of our British Indian Delegates really think on 
this point. 

I have examined with some care the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India on the suBject, and I notice that they rather avoid 
this point, because they say that the electorates in India are 
organised in groups, in castes and so on, and they rather suggest 
that that means tliore need Be less contact Between a memBer and 
his constituents tlinn there is in other countries where these repre- 
sentative institutions haA-e Been established. I cannot help 
tliiuking that the practical considerations enormously reinforce the 
other cousideration.s of a federal kind. 

I should like if 1 may, to allude to Lord Reading’s sriggestion 
that it should Be ojicn to the Franchise Cmnmittee to Be appointed, 
to consider in period freedom Die method of election. I am very 
sorry to differ from liim in anv way. But I cannot help thinking 
that this io rallicr a matter of principle tlian anything else, and 
really in it is involved the whole question of federalism' and of the 
relations of the Provinces to the Centre. That is a question, in 
my view, which should Bo decided Ba' higher authority, and not 
left to tliat Committee “ with perfect freedom ” to work out. 

I do not know that I need go into all the points raised By the 
Government of India, But I confess I was not very much impressed 
Bj' their arguments. They are the familiar arguments, of course, 
that if Provincial Legislatures were to elect people to the Central 
Legislature, then the whole of the eft'ort of the diti'erent parties 
would Be thrown into capturing those Provincial Legislatures in 
order to dominate the composition and character of the Body that 
was to Be the Central Legislature. There is really nothing in that 
argument at all. I have heard it constantly' hero in all sorts of 
connections, but the truth is that the parties will try, and legiti- 
mately try, to capture the Provincial Legislatures in any event. 
They’, will put all their force into doing it, and they will not have 
an ounce loft to put into capturing them merely Because they are 
going to select the people avIio arc to form the Central Legislature. 
Moreover the problems to Be dealt with at the Centre will differ 
from those Avhich have to Be dealt with in the Provinces, and Avhen 
the people get into the Central Legislature a new atmosphere will 
Be generated. 

Perhaps I am expressing myself rather too dogmatically But 
I am not very much moved By the fear that these provincial dele- 
gates will present, as it Avere, too much of a provincial point of 
view. After all, the provincial point of vicAV is of great impor- 
tance, and it must Be presented, it seems to me, in the Central 
Legislature. Wliat, after all, is the exact distinction Between the 
combined interests of the ProA'inces represented in the Legislature 
and acting together and some general all-India point of view? 
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Governments and tlie Legislatures in tlie Provinces will constitute 
electoral colleges, if you like, for tliese two Cliambers of tlie Central 
Government, and a great many consequences will flow from tbat. 
Vfe skall liave establisbed at any rate a very complete link and tie 
between tbe Provinces and tbe Central Government, and we_ shall 
have done something I think to neutralise those centrifugal 
tendencies of the Provinces which many of those who are in favour 
of a great deal of self-government for the Provinces naturally fear 
when they are talking of the Central Government. ' 

I am not, of course, standing for a constituency in India, and 
after what I have heard I am really very glad; that I have not got 
to do so, because I do not think the extent of the- figures which 
have been given has really been adequately realised. I have stated 
verj' shortly what some of the theoretico-practical advantages of 
an indirect election for these two bodies may be, but it is very 
important when we find that those theoretico-practical advantages 
are reinforced hj’’ the tremendous practical necessities of the case. 

I think we are told about the methods of election, and I think 
the Lord Chancellor worked out that 3,300 square miles was the 
sort of average of the constituencies. I should like to lay much 
more stress on that point, if I may, 'than Lord Reading did, 
because he dwelt rather on numbers than on area, and I think 
area is quite as dominating a factor as numbers. Even that figure 
of 3,300 square miles is, of course, a very illusory figure, because 
the Lord Chancellor, in doing that rapid piece of arithmetic, was 
counting in all the town constituencies as well. Obviously these; 
little compact town constituencies, comprehending, I think 25 
per cent, of the people of India, must first of all be , excluded. 
Then you have 75 per cent, of the people in rural constituencies, 
and it is obvious that, having excluded the towns, the figure of 
3,300 square miles would have to be enormously increased. I am 
told that at the present moment the smallest rural constituency is 
6,000 square miles, and the largest is 62,000 square miles. These 
figures were stated in the other Sub-Committee. When you get to 
figures of that size you have reached figures which are fantastic 
for the possibility and purpose of representation. It is true Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru told us he knew a friend of his who did go 
and address his constituents sometimes. That may be a rare 
exception, for I cannot believe that constituencies of these enor- 
mous areas can really be represented, anyhow according to our 
idea of what representation is. 

Chairman ; The total area of England is only 50,000 square 
miles. 

Lord Peel: The total area of England is a good deal smaller 
than is the largest of these rural constituencies. 

If I may just press that point a little further, we have heard 
there are probably going to be for some time not joint electorates 
out communal electorates, and it is obvious that if that is so those 
areas will be enormously increased, and you will have not 60,000 
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introducing liarinony between tlie Central Government and tbe 
Provinces tban any more general system of direct election would 
do ; and wlien that is reinforced, as I say, by tbe enormous practical 
■difficulties of tbe question, I trust tbat we shall look anybow witb 
some favour on a more limited and more indirect metbod of 
selecting these two chambers. 

Chairman : Thank you very much, Lord Peel. We are very 
much obliged to you. Have you anything to add, Sir Samuel 
Hoafe ? 

Sir Samvel Hoare : Ho, Sir, I do not think I have anything 
to add to what I said the other day. 

Chairman ; I think you, Sir Akbar Hydari, wish to say a few 
words on this, do you not? 

Sir Ahhar Hydari : I think, Sir, that most of the arguments 
have been exhausted in the course of the speeches on different 
■sides. I simply want to say this, that when the Indian States 
came forward with a desire to come into a federation, I think the 
whole conception of the legislature that was to be created changed ; 
and as has been emphasised from time to time, we are too much 
apt to translate what exists at present, and the feelings and men- 
talities that are at present working, into what will be inherent, 
or what will be required, in the institutions that we are proposing 
to create. As has been quite recently said, most of the speeches 
‘have been on the assumption that the Federal House will have the 
same work to do and the same functions to perform as the present 
Legislature in the Centre, whereas, in point of fact, it will be now 
a Federal Legislature into which quite a different element comes 
in — namely, the element of the Indian States with their own 
peculiar polity ; and I think it is well known to most of the mem- 
bers of this Committee tliat the Indian States at first held the 
very definite view that the only Legislature in which they could 
take any part would be a unicameral one, consisting of representa- 
tives of both Indian States and British India, and seized only of 
Federal subjects, and that whatever other legislatures existed in 
British India would be treated in the same way as the respective 
governments of the Indian States — ^namely, that when there was 
any deadlock their view should have effect only in the form of 
safeguards which were created equally at the instance of the Indian 
States and at the instance of British India, and that the decisive 
voice would be with the unicameral Federal legislature alone, which 
would have representatives of all the federating units and w'ould 
be seized only of Federal subjects. However, in order that the 
Indian States might help and come to unanimity as far as possible, 
we said that we would come into a bi-cameral legislature, and, if 
you remember, when my Right Honourable friend, Mr. Sastri, 
definitely asked me, “Are you for a bi-cameral legislature?” I 
said, “ Yes, but it will depend upon the strength and composition 
of the Lower House.” I had at that time this point in view, 
that whenever the question came up I would try to place before 
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I venture to t.ln'nk that if the all-India point of view differs from 
the interests of the Provinces, it is a consideration to which I 
think no great attention ought to he paid. 

Therefore, as I say, practical considerations seem to me to 
reinforce the theoretical in carrying out this general federal idea. 
There are one or two other points to which I want to allude, 
though I do not want to he too long. Pirst of aU, ought the 
Houses to be equal, or ought they not to he equal, in power and 
authority? To that question this method of election is very 
relevant, because we know quite well that when you have directly 
elected authorities they are apt to assert greater powers or demand 
greater authority, at any 'rate, than a House which rests on 
secondary election or nomination or different forms of limited 
election ; and you may set up, therefore, very undesirable rivalries 
and combats between these two Houses in the Central Legislature 
which would be avoided if both Houses sprang, as it were, from 
the loins of these Provinces and really in large measure represented . 
these Provinces as units rather than large constituencies consisting 
of a variety of individuals. 

Moreover, I do not think that we need fear that Provincial 
rivalries — acute, of course, in the different Provinces, because they 
are working at the Provincial subjects — should be carried by these 
representatives into the larger, though restricted, area of the 
Central Legislature. They will find that other considerations will 
come up, and they will not necessarily be at all tied by any narrow 
Provincial view as regards a more general Provincial view. 
Then, of course, as regards all financial questions this close 
tie between the two sets of bodies will be of immense value, 
whether it is for the purpose of making grants to the 
Provinces, or under the scheme which has been suggested, by which 
the Provincial ministers are to get together and persuade, if they 
can, the Central Pinance Minister to raise money which is to be 
spent in the Provinces, It is quite obvious that if that is the way 
of dealing with finance a close tie between the Governments and 
the Legislatures in the Provinces and the Central Legislatures 
will be of enormous eft'ect in making things more easy; and, after 
all, at first is it not very likely, and perhaps later, that there wiD 
be a great deal of possibility of jealousy or friction between the 
newly set up Central Government and these Provincial govern- 
ments? If they are constituted, as I say, in this way, by tightening 
the tie between the two of them, bringing them close together, is 
there not anj’-how a great chance that these rivalries will be greatly 
lessened, and that the relations of the Central Government to the 
Provincial Governments, and of the Provincial Governments to the 
Central Government, will be made far more easy by these methods? 

I submit, therefore. Lord Chancellor, — because I do not wish 
now to go further into the matter — ^that these methods of indirect 
election, say, by the Governments and by the Provincial Legisla- 
ures, will have really far more effect for tying India together. 
Cl tightening up the centrifugal tendencies of the Provinces, for 
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wliicK miglit enable us to send representatives to tbe Lower House 
by a system other than a system of pure nomination, to wbicb. so- 
much exception has been taken by my friend Mr. Jinnah. At 
present try to have the representatives of both parts of India of 
the same category with a view later on, as experience is gained, of 
changing that category, but still keeping both parts within it., 

I trust I have made my point clear. I simply want to say that 
I, for instance, and I think there are several States like mine,, 
would very much like the Lower House of the Federal Legislature- 
to be representative of the Legislatures of the federating units,, 
and that the Upper House should be representative of those 
governments. 

I may say that there are several States, including mine, which 
have got Legislatures. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I want to Icnow whether Sir Akbar 
Hydari has spoken for himself or for his State or on behalf of the- 
entire Indian States Delegation. I should liite, on this point, 
Their Highnesses to say whether they endorse his remarks, because 
if they do not endorse his remarks then let me tell them frankly 
that there is no common ground between them and us. 

Chairman: I am so much obliged to you, Sir Tej. We will try 
to get some common ground. May I put in a sentence. Sir Akbar» 
I followed you with very great interest and with very great care. 
Are you saying this — I want to put it as generally as I can — that 
if the centre of gravity is to be in the Lower House you would 
prefer indirect election to the Lower House? That is, I think, 
your point? 

Sir Alibar Hydari: Tes. 

Chairman: That, I think, is putting it generally. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I should like to know what Their 
Highnesses’ views are — ^whether they treat Sir Akbar Hydari as 
representing the mind of the Indian States. 

H.H. The Natvah of Bhopal : I think some of us hold different 
views on this question, but we feel that whatever the merits or 
demerits of indirect election may be, it is a question which chiefly 
concerns British India and His Majesty’s Government; and for us 
to throw our weight on one side or the other would, at this stage 
I think, be not correct, and might involve us in a controversy which 
we wish to avoid. It may also be regarded as an unnecessaiy 
interference on our part in the general affairs of British India — a 
thing which we wish scrupulously to avoid. That is the opinion 
which we hold. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I will only supplement His 
Highness of Bhopal’s remarks, with which I agree, by a few obser- 
vations. I think one answer to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s question 
has already been given by my friend Sir Akbar in the observations 
he made expressing his personal views and those of some States. So 
far as I am aware, I do not know of any strong objections or views 
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this Committee the view that the Lower House should be also a 
House which represented the different federating units as units, 
and not that it should he a House which should he considered as 
one directly representing democracy. 

It is for this reason that I want here to suggest whether, if 
you want to attract the Indian States, it would not he desirable 
that for the present you should create your Federal legislature in 
both the houses in such a way that they may find it more easy to 
come in than it may otherwise he. 

I am not for a moment wanting to dictate, or to say that you 
must do this or that, or that if you do not do this we shall do that. 
I am simply putting to you the present position of the different 
federatiug units, and I am thinking how necessary it is for all 
of us to consider together what the requirements of the situation 
are. Therefore it is for this reason that for the present I wo\ild 
prefer that the Lower House should he constituted of direct repre- 
sentatives of the federating units, and that you should not have 
dii’ect representation of the peoples of the different federating xmits, 
because one side, one large block of federating units — ^namely, the 
Indian States — have no direct representation of the people possible 
in their countries. 

I would not have urged this had I not also an idea, which has 
grown after hearing these speeches on the opposite side, whether 
when we are all unanimously agreed that we should try to have 
government of our own, that we should he masters in our own 
hoiise, whether it is not desirable that those to whom we entrust 
our affairs should be responsible to a body which has been created 
in such a way as to ensure — and here I am using the words of my 
friend Sir Tej Bahadm’ Sapru — ^the presence of men of experience, 
of knowledge, of stability, of judgment, in it. If these qualities 
can be ensured by indirect election, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
said, then why not have that mode of election in the Lower House, 
which, of course, from past experience will be ultimately the real 
master. 

I, fon one, would strongly appeal to my friends on the opposite 
side to consider this, just exactly as we on this side consider 
whether it will not be in the interests of our country to have a 
mode of election to start with which we are sure will give us a 
stable House, and will give us men of experience and judgment, at 
least for the present, and then, after the experience we may have 
of about two or three Councils, to see whether we can enlarge the 
foundation. You may possibly find that you may be able to come 
more and more to an indirect method of election through panoha- 
yats, because I Imow our friend Mr. Grandhi has always said he has 
no belief in parliamentaiy, systems, but he believes in panchayats; 
but it is possible that at any rate in British India institutions might 
be created through which you might find it more suitable to send 
your representatives to the Federal House. On the other hand, 
we an the Indian States might have time also to create institutions 
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federated territory wliicli provides for iudirect election to the- 
Lorrer Chamber. 

Chairman : I think so far my researches rather agree with yours,, 
but we must live in hope. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Then, Lord Chancellor, may I ask you' 
another question, of which also, perhaps, you will want to have- 
notice : Is there any other federation in the world of three hundred, 
million people, covering I do not know how many hundreds of 
thousands of square miles, such as India? 

Chairman : This deponent knoweth not. I think I can answer 
that at once. 

Lord Reading : I think the answer to that is definitely “ No.” 

Chairman .‘Yes. I am very much obliged to you for this- 
discussion. 

Sir Akhar Rydari : My difficulty is that here we are federating 
democratic States with autocratic States. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: I do not want to pursue that further because 
the answer has been given by His Highness of Bhopal. 

Chairman: I am very much obliged for this discussion which 
has been very helpful. I am trying to draw up a report which I 
hope to submit to you soon ; but I am sorr}’ to say that in endeavour- 
ing to draw up the report I found I left out one thing. Perhaps- 
you will allow me to ask you about it so that we may have a short 
discussion on it. I think the report would be rather incomplete 
without it. Though perhaps the questions do not quite include it. 
The question is this : What is to be the tenure of the two Houses. 
We have not put any question with regard to that. 

Lord Reading : Lord Chancellor, are you passing altogether 
from this question of direct or indirect representation? 

Chairman : I was passing, yes. Do you wish to add anything, 
Lord Beading? I should be very glad if you would. 

Lord Reading : I will reserv'e it xmtil I see the report. I was 
really rather anxious to know where we were with regard to it ; I 
mean supposing, for example, the view which I have been present- 
ing was not accepted. 

Chairman : I do not want in any way to prejudge the question. 
I tell you now the sort of thing I have put in my report which I 
am trying to draw up; but at the present moment it is only quite 
in the making and I have to consider what is being. said to-day. 
As* at present advised, what I was putting in the report was this — 
of course it will be for you later on to look at the report; that in 
my view, the trend of the discussion was this, that as far as the 
Upper House was concerned indirect election was preferred. 
There is only one gentleman, Mr. Mudalyar, who rather wanted 
it for both; I know what he said. The trend of the discussion 
with regard to the Upper House, in fact almost unanimous with 
regard to the Upper House, was in favour of indirect election. 
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on tliis point on the part of the States’ Delegation, or at least the 
majority of the States; anyhow, I have nothing to put forward 
about indirect or direct election. I quite realise that the ideal 
might be this on that, if we were writing on a clean slate, but, as 
Lord Peel has himself said, in the circumstances of the political 
history of India things have gone to such a length — and that was 
a point brought up by our friends from British India — that I 
personally think, as Lord Beading has himself said (and I agree 
with him) that perhaps now it is out of the question to consider, 
ill the Lower House, anything which would mean only indirect 
nepresentation. The Government of India have themselves, I 
understand, proposed that there should be direct representation in. 
the Lower House. There are, of course, two important questions. 
One is the powers of the two legislatures, which we have still got 
to go into ; and the other is this question of the method of represen- 
tation of the States. That being a matter between the States and 
their subjects, it does not arise here. We will settle the method 
of our representation and send our own representatives, represent- 
ing the various Federal units. I agree with His Highness of 
Bhopal that for the rest it is a matter for British India and the 
Crown so far as the election of members from British India to the 
two Houses is concerned. 

Lord Peel ; I want to refer to one point which His Highness 
made. I do not think that His Highness was quite correct in 
saying that the Government of India came down entirely — was it — 
on the side of direct representation. Did they not advocate or 
suggest a mixed system of direct and indirect 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: That may be. 

Chairman: You will find it on page 121, Thank you very 
much. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: May I ask one question, perhaps addressed 
to Tour Lordship, because I am trying to clear my mind on the 
question of principle to which Lord Peel referred. This is not the 
first occasion on which a federated system of government is being 
formed. There exist at the present moment many federal Govern- 
ments within the British Empire. Is there any single case where 
in any of these federated Governments the Lower Chamber is 
elected by a method other than that of direct election? 

Mr. Gavin Jones: I think. Lord Chancellor, that is rather 
irrelevant, because the conditions of other Dominions are entirely 
different from India. 

Sir B. N . Mitra : It is for you. Sir, to decide whether it is 
relevant. 

Chaiimian : Well, I would rather like to say I want notice of 
that question. How might I ask you what the answer is ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra ; My knowledge is based upon a study of books, 
-ana i have failed to find anything in the constitution of any 
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'will not say wrongly, but it lias been suggested to me tbat so far 
as tbe Lower House is concerned, there should be some term of 
years or something like that, but another suggestion has been made 
with regard to the Upper House. I am only throwing it out so 
that you may have it. It is called the rotational system. That 
is to say that every three years half of them retire. 1 am only 
putting it quite generally, you understand, and I do want every- 
body to understand this, that nobody is committed on this Com- 
mittee until we see the whole picture. Let me say that again 
until I am afraid you are tired of hearing it. But you must 
explore every avenue. How, Sir Tej, what do you say on tenure? 

Sir 7 ej Bahadw Sapru: I thought there was a vital difference 
of point of view between Lord Peel and Lord Reading. I do not 
understand Lord Reading to be definitely opposed to direct elec- 
torates. He reserves his opinion on that question 

Lord Reading: That is right. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: All that he wants is that the question 
of the feasibility might be examined by an expert committee on 
the lines suggested by the Pranchise Committee. That to my mind 
is an absolutely different point of view from that adopted by Lord 
Peel. It must be distinctly anderstood that so far as we on this 
side are concerned, we are not prepared to agree with Lord Peel’s 
point of view. As regards expert examination as to the consti- 
tuencies and the feasibility of direct contact between the elector 
and his representative in the House I quite agree with Lord Reading 
that that is a question which has got to be carefully investigated 
by an expert committee; but it must be understood that we do not 
endorse the views of Sir Akbar Hydari on his side or of the British 
Conservatives liere. 

Lord, Peel : I only want to speak as regards what Sir Tej has 
said. I did not want it to be suggested that one was opposed 
to careful and expert investigation of the question of direct election 
— not at all. I may have misunderstood Lord Reading ; I thought 
he rather suggested that the point should be really to some extent 
decided by a commission. I was only saying that enquiry of that 
kind must obviously come back to us for discussion on the question 
of principle. 

Chairman; I think so. 

Lord Reading : I meant to reserve the final decision. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I must not be taken to oppose Lord 
Reading’s suggestion with regard to examination by an expert 
committee. 

Lord Reading : l^Tiat Sir Tej said with regard to my observa- 
tions was q^iite right. I did reserve an opinion and suggested that 
you might have a form of direct election which nevertheless 
would perhaps have to be the subject of an investigation so as to 
get something which would approach an indirect election as 
representing Indian opinion. 

K. T. von. I 
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Then I was going on to say that the txend of the discission with 
regard to the Lower House was direct election. That is only the 
trend of the discussion. Then I was going on to say : but, at the 
same time, although that was the trend of the discussion, many 
members raised the difficult question which has been_ referred to 
by Lord Peel and by Lord Reading. I need not go into area; I 
need not go into population; I need not go into the centrifugal 
force. I should put those all out. Then I was going to put at the 
end of it — and here I was going to take your name, Sir 0. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, that on the other hand the reply to that was 
that the man at the wheel, so to speak, who had passed through 
both elections had rather thought it was possible to have these large 
electorates. That is the sort of thing I was going to put up for 
your consideration; but when the report comes up, of course, it 
will be a question of what exactly we shall put into it. That is as 
far as I have got at present. 

Lord Peel: May I make this observation? 

Chairman: Please. Of course you understand that the report 
is very shadowy at present, because I liave not heard to-day’s 
discussion. 

Lord Peel: I thought you rather indicated that some of the 
criticisms on direct elections and so on were merely based on 
practical considerations. Important as those are, I think both Sir 
Samuel Hoare and I really took our stand on principle as well. 

Chairman: Certainly. I was going to put that in. Then I 
was going to put this in but here I am afraid I should please 
perhaps Lord Reading and for the moment not quite come up to 
Lord Peel. I was going to suggest possibly that that might be a 
question eventually for the full Conference. But it might be that 
the full Conference would desire to have expert examination on it. 
I follow the difference between Lord Reading and Lord Peel. 
Lord Peel says : “ Ho, this is so vital, it ought to be decided here 
and now.” On the other hand. Lord Reading said : “ Ho, but this 
really wants such a lot of thinking out by experts, had not we 
better refer it to some expert committee, and then the Conference, 
which will be kept in being, will consider it later.” 

I never disguise — or at least I hope I never disguise-^my own 
ieelings in the ma,tter, and you are perfectly entitled to ask me 
^nd 1 will tell you. At the present moment I have said so and I 
•still say so, personally, I prefer direct election. I like it. That 
is, perhaps, because I differ in my views on politics from some 
people. But I do want to see that direct election is feasible. Per- 
-sonally I think that is what we should aim at. But there it is that' 
the doubts arise which I have already expressed. May we leave it 
■at that at present? I will bring the report before you, and would 
;you mind helping me on that matter. 

•iT^u fonure, what will be the length of the Senate, what 
will be the length of the Lower House, may I say one thing and 
-only one thing in opening the discussion. I will not say rightly, I 
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■grounds as well as from the point of view of feasibility, therefore, 
I cannot conceive of a sound constitution for India with indirect 
elections both for the Upper as well as for the Lower House. It 
seems to me that if that were to be adopted, the Central Legislature 
would in reality not be truly representative of the people of India. 
I agree that election to the Hppei' House should be by the indirect 
method, b\it I cannot agree that election to the Lower House also 
should be by the same method. The election to the Lower House 
must be b}^ the direct method. 

Lord Lothian: Lord Chancellor, may I just make ip, short 
remark, because I think there is a slight confusion of thought in 
some of our minds on this subject. I think, if you take the ordinary 
federal structure, the traditional federal structure, there are two 
ideas represented in the legislature. That is normally that the 
Upper House represents the units, that it is a congregation of the 
units which are federated which are there represented as units, in 
■order to secure that the Lower House, which represents the nation, 
does not override tlie independence of the units which are federat- 
■ed.- The Lower House should represent the nation and the objection 
to the indirect system as it has ordinarily been used is that it will 
not represent the nation if the electing body to the Lower House 
is the Federal Assembly. It seems to me there is no answer to 
that. The question of whether your method of electing the Lower 
House should be direct or indirect, that is to say, whether the 
individual voter should vote in individual constituencies for each 
individual member of the Lower Horise, or whether he should be 
•groiiped in panchayats or in electoral colleges, or in one or two 
•electorates, does not alter the fact that it does still represent the 
nation and not the local Assembly. It seems to me that you want 
to bring that out in the report. The word ‘‘ indirect,” I think, 
has been largely used as if it always implied election by the pro- 
vincial Assemblies. That is not so at all. I agree personally, 
that you cannot elect your Lower House by your Provincial Coun- 
cils ; but that does not in the least rule out the possibility of having 
nn indirect system in which the people and the nation will be 
■directly re]mesented in the Lower House. I think that ought to be 
quite clearly brought out, if I may suggest it. 

Chairman: Yes, I am much obliged. I will do that. 

Mr. Jinnah : I have all along understood the point which Lord 
Lothian has just put before us. I quite appreciate that, the 
•election of the representatives to the Lower House by indirect 
•election does not necessarily mean that they will not be the repre- 
sentatives of the people or the nation. 

We have had that system in India. As a matter of fact, we 
had that system for our provincial bodies in the old days, and so 
•we have tried it and had experience of it; and it is not my opinion 
•only, but the general opinion that it has been found wanting. 

Lord Lothian: What was the size of the electorate, may I ask? 

n2 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Safni : I quite sympEutliise witli that point of 
view. 

Lord Peel: If you wish to prove that direct election is not 
possible, I have no objection to that case being worked out by a 
commission. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: Sir, like Lord Eeadfng, I can reserve my 
opinion on this question of direct election to the Lower House ; but 
if, as Sir Akbar suggests is a possibility, the Lower House is going 
to dominate the Upper House, then most decidedly I am in favour 
of indirect election. I think everything really depends on the- 
powers that are going to be given to both these Houses. 

Chaii'man: Thank you so much, Mr, Gavin Jones. How Miv 
Sastri. 

Mr. Sastri: Lord Chancellor, an important difference of opinion 
seems to have arisen about which I wish, on behalf of two or thres- 
her e to declare my view. It may or may not carry much weight, 
but I wish my point of view to be explicitly stated. Lord Head- 
ing’s idea to refer this question to a special commission or to the- 
franchise Committee does not commend itself to me. I find myself 
thoroughly in agreement with Lord Peel on the subject, that this- 
matter is so important that we must decide on it; we cannot aff'ord 
to have it examined by another bod3\ I am, however, differing 
from L(}rd Peel strongly in favour of direct election to the Lower 
House. And I do not wish that that matter should be held in 
suspense even though it is to be examined by an expert body. I 
wish here and now to say that I am all in favour of direct election 
to the T.ower House. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: Lord Chancellor, in so far as feasibility 
of direct election to the Lower House is concerned, I would like to- 
invite the attention of the Committee to the fact that election to 
the Legislative Assembly in India is at present direct, and there 
have been as many as three direct elections to that House in the 
past. And no difficulty of any kind has been experienced during 
this period of ten years in regard to direct elections to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. When the strength of the Lower House i& 
increased, as is contemplated, it is obvious that the size of the con- 
stituencies will correspondingly become smaller. Therefore, if 
direct election in the existing conditions has not disclosed any 
difficulty, it is obvious that in the new conditions which will come 
into existence there can be no possibility of any difficulty at all. 
I venture to submit that that argument is conclusive as regards- 
feasibility. 

But the matter does not stop here. If I may venture to say so, 
I^ have devoted some attention to other federal constitutions, in 
view of the heavy responsibility resting on the shoulders of each 
of us in connection with this Hound Table Conference. So far as 
I am aware, there is no precedent in any of the federal constitutions 
^at are in existence at present for indirect election to the Lower 
Louse; that I submit strengthens tbo position of those wha 
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rate a question -vviiicli must be determined by this Sub-Committee 
and by tlie Plenary Conference ; I agree •vritli bim there. You can 
examine it a little more if you u'ant to, and have a little more light 
thrown on it, if you can get any; but it is a question of great 
importance, and it must be decided here. 

But, while I agree with Lord Peel on that point, I totally 
disagree with him as to his other conclusions. After listening very 
carefully to his forcible arguments, I am not satisfied at all that 
he has made out a case that there will be any such danger as he 
apprehends in a system of direct election. I think that is more 
the fear of a conservative mind, which naturally dreads democracy. 

Lori Reading: If what Mr. Jiuuah says is right, I must be 
under a misappi’ehension. I understood him to suggest that the 
electorate for the Legislative Assembly as it is now should be 
retained for the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislartire, and 
that that was all we were contemplating. If I thought that was 
true and that was the position I should he prepared to express my 
opinion at this moment, but I have understood that that was not 
the case. I thought we were considering an electorate for a Lower 
Chamber on a wider franchise than exists at present, and that that 
was the view expressed by the Franchise Suh-Committee. 

Chairman : I want to correct a mistake I made with regard to 
that, because it is rather more in your favour. When I read out 
what the Franchise Sub-Committee had decided, I did so from a 
draft report which I was given. Since then I have been given a 
printed and signed report dated January 1st, and in that No. 14 
reads as follows. It is not the long No. 14 I read out from the 
draft report; No. ‘14 in the final report is this: “ (14) Franchise 
for the Central or Federal Legislature. The form of the Central 
or Federal Legislature has not yet been decided, and in these 
circumstances we do not find it possible to make any suggestions 
regarding a suitable franchise system ”. 

Mr. Jinnah: They do not make any suggestion. 

Chairman : “ We do not find it possible to make any suggestions 
regarding a suitable franchise system.” 

Mr. Jinnah: The question is left open; they do not say that 
franchise shoull be lowered. 

Chairman: That is quite right, I think. 

J/r. Jinnah: I would therefore point out that it is open to us 
to express our opinion. 

Lord Reading: I only want to say this. If that is right, the 
basis upoji wliich I have been discussing this matter, and to which 
I have referred, seems to go, because in the report of this sub- 
committee which was sent to me it is said : ‘ ‘ The danger of an 
unwieldy electorate is, however, a real one.” 

Chairman: That was what was handed to me. 

Lord Reading : “ Unless the number of representatives elected 
is very large, and in that event the elected body would itself 
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Mr. Jinnah: We liad electoral colleges. 

Lord Lothian: Tes, but wbat was tbe number of the electorate? 

Mr. .Jinnah : I could not give you that. 

Lord Lothian: But that is the jmint, purely ? 

Mr. .Jinnah : It did not give us satisfaction ; we did not get tbe 
right men as our representatives. It was found wanting, and 
therefore we had to change that system, even with regard to our 
local legislatures. 

That is the only method — ^there may be some other method 
which may be devised, but at present I cannot think of any other 
method to which j’ou can resort; you must have either electoral 
colleges or the provincial legislatures to elect your representatives 
to the Lower House. There is no third method that I can think 
of at present, though one may be suggested. 

The real point that I want to bring before the Sub-Committee 
is this. Lord Reading suggested that this question of whether, the 
representatives in the Lower House should be elected by direct or 
indirect methods might be left open to be considered by the Com- 
mission to be appointed. How, Sir, without any disrespect to 
Lord Reading, whenever we find difliculties in our rvay we are in 
the habit of referring matters to a Commission. If I thought it 
would be possible for the Commission to throw some new light on 
the subject, I should be prepared to agree to that suggestion, but 
what will this Commission or Committee do? What further light 
do you want on the subject? We have now had ten years’ exper- 
ience of electing our representatives by direct election, and, as 
t have pointed out, the franchise for these electorates is very high 
indeed. The members of the Assembly to-day, the representa- 
tives in the Lower House, are elected by j^ayers of income-tax. 
The electors for the Upper House, the Council of State, must have 
the qualification, not of paying the lowest amount of income tax, 
but of paying tax on Rs. 30,000, which is more than £2,000. 

Lord Reading referred to the report of the Franchise Sub-Com- 
mittee which has been sitting, and he was rather alarmed at the 
suggestion for the extension or the lowering of the franchise ; but 
that did not apply to the Central Legislature; that has been 
expressly provided for. We might consider the question of whether 
the franchise at present in force for the Lower House should be 
altered in any waj'. That is a question which I can understand 
being considered — ^whether it should be kept as it is and should 
not be lowered. That is a point which you might refer to a Com- 
mittee. But the representatives must be elected, in our judgment, 
by direct election. 

As it is, the franchise is verj- high and the number of electors- 
very limited, and therefore. Sir, I am not satisfied that any useful 
purpose would be seiwed by adopting the suggestion of Lord 
Reading to refer the matter to a Commission, and I agree entirely 
with Lord Peel that this is a question of principle, or at any 
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wliere 'we tave direct electiou in the existing state of afiairs), they 
started direct elections -svith adult suffrage. We have not adult 
suffrage, and by the time vre get to it we maj' have from four 
hundred to five hundred members in the Lower House, and in that 
case the siae of the constituency will be still further reduced. 

Sir M. Shaft : May I have your permission, Sir, to say one word 
with regard to the proposed reference of this question to. an expert 
Commission or Committee? 

Chairman: Yes. 

Sir M. Shaft: Apart from the point made by Lord Peel, that 
this is a question of principle ujmn which this S\.b-Committee is 
called upon to express its own opinion, may I invite the attention 
of the Sub-Committee to this fact. We have in this Sub-Committee 
an eminent constitutional law^’^er, Lord Beading, who has himself 
been Viceroy of India and who has direct and practical knowledge 
of the conditions obtaining in that country. We have also on this 
Sub-Committee Lord Peel, who has been Secretary of State for 
India. On this side we have on this Sub-Committee Indians who 
have had direct experience, both official and non-official, of the 
Central Legislature. Personally, I cannot conceive that any expert 
Committee, consisting of gentlemen with theoretical knowledge 
only, can be in a position to express opinions better than the 
members of this Sub-Committee. Moreover, this Sub-Committee is 
presided over by an eminent constitutional lawyer who is himself 
an expert in these matters. It seems to me that the reference of 
this question will merel}' delay matters, that is all, and will serve 
no useful purpose. 

Chairman : Thank ^mu very much. Sir Muhammad Shafi ; I am 
vei’y much obliged to you. I think that must finish the discussion. 

Lord Reading : Except I must say the result of it is that I 
withdraw the suggestion that I made. 

Chairman: It is useless to go on with the suggestion in view 
of the correction that is made in the Report, which has destroyed 
the basis of it. I was in the same position as Lord Beading ; I 
also had the first copy of the Report. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : I am not quite clear about that. Having 
withdrawn the suggestion I am not clear what line Lord Beading 
takes with reference to this. 

Lord Reading : I have not taken any, because at the present 
moment I am in complete darkness as to what the franchise is to be 
for the new legislature, and on that depends my decision. 

Chairman: Will you help us, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru? I do 
not want to take long over this, but first of all what about the 
tenure of the Lower House? Is it to be five years? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I suggest five years, and I prefer the 
rotational system, which is followed in certain Dominions. 

Several Members: Hot for the Lower House? 
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become \mwieldy.” The point wliicb impressed mo was that the 
franchise Srib-Committee themselves saw the difficulty here — 
either an unwieldy house or an unwieldy electorate — and that some 
system must be found to meet it. I was basing my observations on 
that. 

Chairman: I was in the same position as ymu. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: hly trouble would not be met in either case, 
because my difficulty is geography and not numbers. 

Chairman: I think we must get on._ We will now have the 
last speech on this, from Sardar tjjjal Singh. 

Sardar Ujjal Sinyh: Lord Heading made two big assumptions, 
ffihe first was that the size of the Assembly would be 200, and the 
second was that there would be adult suffrage, on which he based 
his calculations and pointed out that the niuuber of electors would 
he 120 millions. But in the Franchise Sub-Committee the 
maximum and minimum for the Provincial Councils were fixed 
at 25 per cent, and 10 per cent, of the population, so that by taking 
10 per cent, they contemplated an increase of three times in the 
number of electors for the Provincial Councils. At present the 
electors are 3 per cent., and they' wanted to make the figure 10 
per cent. Even if the number of electors for the Assembly is 
increased three or four times, the total number of electors per 
member, taking 200 members of the Lower House, would not 
exceed 16,000 to 20,000. At present there are 11,000 voters for 
one member and there are 105 members, but if the muirber of 
members of the Lower House is increased to 200, and the number 
of electors is increased three or four times, there would not be 
more than 20,000 electors for one member; so that there would not 
be any' great difficulty for the candidates there which woixld make 
the election impossible. 

Then with regard to Sir Samuel Hoare’ s point about the size 
of the constituency, at present the size of the constituencies is 
veiy large, but when the number of members is increased to 200 
the size of the constituency will be exactly' halved. Even with 
constituencies of their present size, the polling that took place is 
given on page 223 of the Simon Report, where it is said The 
percentage increased to 42 per cent, and 48 per cent, at the two 
succeeding elections for the Assembly', despite the abstention of a 
large number of Burmese voters.” Only 13 per cent, of the 
Burmese electorate voted, so that taking British India alone the 
percentage voting in the Assembly elections, even with constituen- 
cies of their present size, was nearly 60 per cent., which is not at 
all bad ; and if the size is reduced by' one half I believe the per- 
centage votiim would increase still further, so that would not 
create any difficulty. 

The third point with regard to the federal character of the 
^ that, as has already been pointed out by Sir Muhammad 
bhafi, m all federations the Lower House is directly elected; even 
in the united States of America, which is a big country and, which 
started elections with a clean sheet (not as with British India, 
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Diwan Bahadur Baviasivami Mudaliyar : What about the 
distribution of the members of the various federal units so far as 
British India is concerned? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Do you mean how many members are 
to be assigned to each Province? 

Chairman : Mr. Mudaliyar’s point is this. Assuming for the 
sake of argument you have a; members for the whole of British 
India, how is that a; to be divided up amongst the Provinces? 

Diwan Bahadur Rama^ioami Mudaliyar: I have a suggestion 
to make about that. So far as the Upper House is concerned, all 
units, should have equal representation, irrespective of population 
or area. That follows the precedent of many federal organisations. 
So far as the Lower House is concerned, I suggest either the popu- 
lation basis or a joint basis of population and area. 

Chairman: Very well. Has anybody got anything to remark 
upon that? 

Mr. Jinnah : Well, that is a matter which requires a little more 
thought. 

Chairman: Tes, it requires a little more thought, I will put 
it in the Report, and it can be considered. 

Dhoan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar: As far as the Upper 
House is concerned, there is not much difficulty, but so far as the 
Lower House is concerned, the question does require consideration. 

Chairman: It does, I quite agree. Supposing there are x for 
British India' in the Upper House, then I think it is agreed that 
the .a: would be- divided by the number of Provinces. With regard 
to the Lower House we have not come to a determination. 


The Cois'stitutiok, Chauacter, Powers, and Responsibilities 

OF THE ReDERAL EXECUTIVE. 

Chairman : How with regard to the nest one, this probably is 
the most important question : “ 6. The constitution, character, 
powers and responsibilities of the Federal Executive.” I want, if 
you will allow me, just to say one or two things and then to 
invite a discussion on certain lines so that we may keep it within 
due bounds. The first thing I want to say is this, that it is 
difficult to discuss the constitution, the powers, and the responsi- 
bilities in watertight compartments, because when you are discuss- 
ing one of them, you are bound to have your thoughts to some extent 
on one or other of the others. The next thing I wanted to say, 
if you will allow me to do so, is this: We are in many respects, 
when we are considering Ho. 6, discussing what is to happen during 
a transitional period, in many respects. I think the time wilt 
come some day when India will have to work out its own salvation. 
I am not expressing anything at the moment with regard to the 
time, but I do want, if you will allow me to do so, just to make 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : No, not for tlie Lo’sver House; for tlie 
Upper House. 

Chairman: Five j^ears for tlie Lou-er House and tlie rotational 
system for the Upper House; that is what is suggested? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Tes. 

Lord Peel: A third at a time? 

Lord Reading : Every two years, or something of that kind. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: That is a question of detail; I should 
not commit myself to it. 

Lord Reading: I agree. 

Lord Peel: I take it you would have a longer period for the 
Second Chamber. ' 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Five years and seven 3-ears would he 
the usual practice. 

Lord Reading : I suggest you might consider five years for the 
Lower House and sis 3'ears for the Upper House, the point of 
having sis 3'ears being that 3^11 can then regulate it in the same • 
way as is done with the Senate of the United States, where every 
two years one-third of them are elected. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I agree to that. 

Lord Reading: Tou would have some form of rotation of that 
kind. 

Sir Samuel lioare : "Would that rotation make any difficulties 
for the States? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: No. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Your suggestion, Lord Heading, is five 
3rears for the Lower House and sis for the Upper House, with 
rotation in the latter case? 

Lord Reading: I do not la}- particular stress on the rotation 
being every two years; perhaps eveiy three years would be enough. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I should prefer every three years. 

Sir M. Shafi: Two years is much too short. 

Lord Reading : There is a reason for two years in the United 
States, but I agree that three years would do here. 

Lord Lothian: That is a tenure of nine 3mars? 

Lord Readii-ng : No, that is too long. There would be rotation 
after three years, half being elected. 

Mr.^ Jinnah: That would not clear the whole lot; you must 
have either sis. years with rotation every two years, or nine years 
with a rotation of three years. 

Mr. Gavin J ones : Yes. I prefer nine 3mars and three years. 

Chairvian : ,I do not think we need take up much time over this 
detail. 

Lord. Reading : I do not mind which it is. 
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should desire to have your views. One of the chief thiugs in my 
view — ^merely speaking as a layman in finance — is that something 
must he done to secute the ci-edit and stability of the country. 
I am thinking first of all of India, the credit and stability of India. 
I am thinking always of India. I am not going to say anything 
about it; it is only a heading; but while I think of India, I also 
think of Great Britain, as I am entitled to ; I therefore want to see 
that the interests of Great Britain are secured. Of course, every- 
body would agree to that. My chief concern is the credit and 
stability of India itself ; but I also want to see that our interests are 
safeguarded also. When I say “ our ”, I do not want to say it as 
distinguished from “ your We are all one here; 1 mean Great 
Britain’s interest. There are several things; I will only indicate 
them, and I am not going to make any suggestions. Things come 
to your mind at once, like the service of loans, interests and so on, 
the question of future loans, pensions in being or maturing, ex- 
change and currency. I am only giving you some general heads 
now; there are others; I simply give you those for the moment. 

Now I want to say this next : that into all these questions there 
runs one consideration which it is verj* difficult to discuss separatelj’ 
because it impinges on so man}’- of them. It is this, the next 
question: the position of the Governor-General, that will come 
into a great many of the questions. 

I have given you the list now. The last thing I want to say 
is this, if you will forgive me just for a moment. I desire to say 
this personally. I am only speaking as a person now; I am not in 
any way speaking as a member of any Government or anything 
like that; I am only speaking personally. I personally am anxious 
to go as far as is possible to satisfy the aspirations and ambitions of 
India -Vvith — ^what I am sure everybody would concede — due safe- 
guards, and safeguards not only for Great Britain, but safeguards 
for India herself; because I put India first in these questions. I 
am anxious to go as far as possible to satisfy the aspirations and 
ambitions of India, but with due safeguards both for India ard 
Great Britain. 

The last thing I want to say is this. This is not quite a per- 
sonal matter, but I am going to venture, if you will forgive me 
doing so, to give the only piece of advice that I should like to give 
you, because it is advice born of experience. It was my lot to 
preside over the Inter-Imperial Relations of the late Imperial Con- 
ference, and I sat day after day for many weeks on that Committee. 
I found one great difficul't}’’ there, which in my view will continue 
to create difficulty. That is the use of vague phrases. They 
settle the question for the moment and everybody goes away rejoic- 
ing. But in two years’ time, when they have to be translated into 
practical things people differ as to their meaning, and as soon as 
there is a difference as to their meaning charges of breach of faith 
begin to be thrown about. Now I beg you, even if it takes a little 
more time, to define what we mean. You all know the sort of 
vague phrases that we use. If you use them here you may go 
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one or two general observations, and after I b&ve done that I will 
ask Sir Tej Babadur Sapru to open a general discussion. 

In niy view it is not tbe slightest use Great Britain suggesting 
to India something which is not worth having. How I am going 
to say something on the other side. It is no use India demanding 
something which Great Britain cannot at the present grant. For- 
give me for putting these things quite bluntly. It is no use put- 
ting forward at this stage of the proceedings visionary suggestions 
or impossible ideals. We want practical, workable schemes. I 
personally do not think that it is possible, in the short time at 
our disposal, to go into minute details to a great extent. We 
must deal generally with the situation, and we must leave many 
of the minute details to be worked out possibly by expert lancers, 
expert financiers, or expert militaiw men. I do not for a moment 
propose in the discussion of Ho. 6 to go into this troublesome com- 
munal question. I hope and think that when the Hindus and the 
Hussalmaus see the whole building they will be prepared to live 
together in it. At the moment, and in this Committee, I am 
building on the rock of goodwill, not on the sands of suspicion. 

How, in order to try to focus eventually the discussion — though 
I will ask you first of all to have a general discussion of it, and then 
possibly to come back to some of the outstanding details — I ven- 
tured to put down one or two heads, which I will ask you to note 
down. The first question is the constitution of the Executive. I 
was going to suggest one or two subheads under that, the constitu- 
tion of tlie Executive. The first is quite a simple one and I have 
worked it out and we need not trouble much about it : (1) How many 
members? I am not going into very many details there, because 
I am going to suggest to you certain things. (2) Who appoints? 
(3) What will be the position of the Viceroy, the Governor-General? 

The next point I wanted to suggest to you for your considera- 
tion was this : The character of the Executive. I have only got 
three subheads of discussion under that, and the first is : (1) How 
will the stability of the Executive be secured? Hnder that there 
will be some question as to, to whom they are responsible. (2) 
Tenure of office. (3) Will some subjects be entirely withdrawn 
from them? 

I am coming to the next one now. The next thing, is 3 : The 
powers and responsibilities of the Federal Executive. There again 
I would ask you, when we come to discuss matters in order to 
focus this after the general discussion, to note down : (1) Defence 
and external relations. I am not going to make comments at 
present. (2) Law and Order. (3) Finance. 

I would like just to indicate under Finance one or two subheads 
not details at all. If you will permit me to say so, with regard to 
Finance there are great experts round this table. I am only a 
lawyer, a Lord Chancellor, and not a Chancellor of tire Exchequer. 
1 oil have got people round here who can advise you. All I can do 
13 to indicate one or two questions on which, as a layman only, I 
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Then we come to a very important part of that Section, which 
provides that three at least of them must he persons “ who have 
been for at least ten years in the service of the Crown in India, and 
one mnst he a barrister of England or Ireland, or a member of the 
Eacnlty of Advocates of Scotland, or a pleader of a High Court of 
not less than ten years’ standing These words “or a pleader 
of a High Court of not less than ten years’ standing ’’ found their 
way into the Statute Book when the last Government of India Bill 
came to be passed by Parliament here. 

You will be pleased to note, further, that under the Government 
of India Act there is no provision that the Commander-in-Chief 
shall be a member of the Executive Council. He is a member of 
the Executive Council by implication, because Section 37 of the 
Government of India Act provides: “ If the Commander-in-Chief 
for the time being of His Majesty’s forces in India is a member of 
the Governor-General’s executive council he shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, have rank and precedence in the Council 
next after the Governor-General ’’. That is the only provision 
with regard to the Commander-in-Chief’ s appointment in the Ex- 
ecutive Council. There was undoubtedly’- a time in the history of 
India when the Commander-in-Chief was not a regular member of 
the Executive Council, and when similarly the Law Member was 
not a member bf the Executive Council exercising the right of vote; 
his full position came to be recognised by statute a long time after 
Lord Macaulay went out from England to India as Law Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. That is the present position. 

How, you will find that the members of the Executive Council 
are appointed by the Crown, and it follows as a matter of constitu- 
tional law and logic that they are responsible to the Crown. In 
other words, whatever may be the decision of the Legislative 
Assembly or the Council of State or both of them, that is not 
binding on the members of the Executive Council. The utmost 
that can be claimed for the Government of India at the present 
moment is that in their moments of weakness they are responsible to 
the Legislature, and in their moments of self-consciousness they are 
full of promises and fine sentiments. Hothing more than that can 
be said. 

I have had the honour of being a member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Coimcil, and my old chief. Lord Reading, is here. How, 
from my personal experience — and I believe it is the experience of 
my friend Sir Muhammad Shafi, who was my colleague, and of Sir 
Bhupendra Hath Mitra, who followed me in the Executive Council 
— this body of seven members of the Executive Council has got to 
face the liCgislative Assembly from day to day during the winter 
months, and during the months of August and September at Simla, 
an Assembly consisting of 105 elected members. "When you re- 
member that that body, with that elected majority, consists of men 
like Mr. Jinnah, who are out and out democrats, not to speak of 
other persons, some of whom are now in jail, you can imderstand 
how critical the position of this Executive may be on certain occa- 
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away very pleased with yourselves when you are laying up trouble 
when you get hack. 

I would like finally to say that I have had the advantage and 
the honour of talking to many of the gentlemen of the Conference 
who come from India. Let me say it quite bluntly, they all say; 
Give us responsibility at the Centre. Ijfow, some time in the course 
of the discussion I should like to know exactly what that means. 
I have a very definite idea as to what some people think it means, 
but I know perfectly well that other people think it means quite 
something else. It is not quite the time to discuss it now. For- 
give me putting it to you as a matter of experience. It is perhaps 
impertinent of me to do it; but I have just come out of a most 
difficult Conference where the use of these vague phrases has caused 
us all the trouble. If the only contribution that I can make to the 
Indian Round Table Conference is this, to get you to define your 
terms and prevent the use of vague phrases, I shall have done, I 
am sure, a great deal to help you. That being all I have to say I 
offer you my apologies for being so long. I will ask Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru to begin a general discussion. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sa/prii : Lord Chancellor, hitherto, the ■ ques- 
tions which we have been discussing during the last few weeks have 
been in the nature of an approach to this very big question. And, 
if I may respectfully say so, your Lordship was quite right in des- 
cribing it as the most vital question that is confronting us. Your 
Lordship has just now said that many of our colleagues have been 
visiting you, and, during their conversations with your Lordship 
have said : Give us responsibility at the Centre. 

I am fully aware of that, and let me tell you that so far as we 
on this side are concerned we are going to judge of the success 
of this Conference by the measure of responsibility that we get at 
the Centre, 
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In presenting my views on this question, perhaps your Lordship 
will permit me to point out to you what exactly is the present 
position, and then I shall point out to you how far we want to 
move away from that position, and in what direction. 

Yow, under the present Government of India Act you have an 
Executive which consists of the Governor-General, the Oommander- 
in-Chief, the Home Member, the Finance Member, the Industries 
and Labour Member, the Commerce and Railways Member, the 
Law Member and the Member for Education, Health and Lands. 

How, under the Statute the Governor-General is appointed by 
tte Crown. Section 34 of the Government of India Act relates to 
his appointment. Section 36 of the Government of India Act 
provides The members of the Governor-General's executive 
council shall be appointed by His Majesty by warrant under the 
oyal Sign Manual”. There is no maximum number prescribed 
lor the Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council • the 
Section promdes The number of the members of the council shall 
be such as His Majesty think fit to appoint ”. 
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Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru : My Lord Cliaiicellor, before tbe Com- 
mittee rose at 1 o’clock, I was dealing witk tlie constitutional posi- 
tion. of tlie Government of India as it was constituted under tlie 
Government of India Act, and I had come to the point that in the 
circaim stances in which it stands at the present moment, at>d has 
stood for the last 50 or 60 years, it has not commanded any backing 
in an}^ legislature, either the present or its predecessors, liefore 
the new Legislative Assembly came into existence there was the 
old I.egislative Council constituted under the reforms associated 
with the names of Lord Morley and Lord Slinto. At that time 
the official bloc in the Legislative Council was a very heavy bloc, 
and when the Government of India found themselves in a difficult 
position, or whenever they found that they could not carry either 
the elected members or the nominated members with them, their 
natural instincts were to fall back upon the solid support of men 
whose duty it was to vote as they were ordered to vote. That was 
dhe position at that time. ISTow, at the present moment, what is 
it that you find in the Legislative Assembly.*’ My experience of 
the I/egislative Assembly is somewliat ancient, but there .ire other 
members present in this Committee who were, until a few mouths 
ago, members of the Legislative Assembly. I think Mr. Jayakar 
will be able to give some account of his experience of the relations 
-that, eyist between the Government and the Legislative Assembly. 
Sir Bhupendra Mitra can also illustrate his own experience from 
the orher side — that is to say, from the side of an official member 
of the Legislative Assembly. The point that I was driving at was 
this. It is not that I attribute any moral peiversity to the mem- 
bers of the Government of India, European or Indian; I am pie- 
•parod to assume that at times, and generally, they are anxious to 
mest the pojnilar point of view; but the point that I am making 
really is that you have made it impossible for them to be truly 
responsible to the popular wishes, still less responsive to the popular 
wishes. 

I ventured to describe the Secretary of State for India in an 
earlier part of my speech as the Great Moghul. I was not using 
the language of exaggeration. I wish to point out to you that 
•that is exactly the position that has been assigned to him by Parlia- 
ment. I hope I shall not be accused of using the language of frivo- 
lity. I am quite &erious about it. He is in truth, as he was before 
the present Peforms, the Great Moghul with a large harem of per- 
manent staff installed in Whitehall. If you will kindly turn to 
Sections 2 and 33 of the Government of India Act I hope you will 
agree with roe that that gives him a greater power of autocracy of 
the Government of India than the poor Great Moghul ever exercised 
over his Viceroys in Lucknow, Allahabad or Lahore. 

May I invite your attention first of all to Section 2 : 

“ vSubject to the provisions of this Act, the Secretary of State 
has and performs all such or the like powers and duties relating to 
-the government or revenues of India, and has all such' of the like 
'powers over all offieex-s appointed or continued under this Act, as 
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sions. I liave known occasions in my experience, wlien I was a. 
Member in Lord Beading’s time, when I felt that if we bad bad any 
backino- in, tbe Legislature we should bave taken a much stronger 
line than we did, and I do say— and I maintain it very strongly — 
that this Government of India, wbicb owes no respoiusibility to tbe- 
Legislature, instead of being a strong Government is, and bas been 
for years past, a terribly weak Government. 

I am not prepared to concede that tbe Government of India, by 
virtue of its present position, bas been able to deal with tbe ques- 
tion of Law and Order successfully. When tremendous trouble 
bas arisen in tbe country, it is not by resorting to tbe law of tbe- 
land — as tbat expression is understood by lawyers — ^tbat it bas- 
been able to cope with tbe situation; it bas taken shelter under the 
protecting wings of tbe Governor-Geneml. It bas bad to resort to 
tbe extraordinary powers of tbe Governor-General, and we find tbat 
at tbe present moment India is being ruled not by ordinary law 
but by ordinances wbicb bave been issued by tbe Governor-General. 
Tbat is tbe present position of tbe Government of India. 

Leaving aside Law’ and Order, and dealing with questions of an 
administrative character and financial questions, I find tbat tbe 
present Government of India bas at times alienated either the 
sympathy or tbe support of tbe Legislative Assembly because it 
bas bad orders from an everwatcbful Secretary of State for India, 
whose point of view is not quite tbe same as tbat of tbe Government 
of India. I bave known occasions in my experience w'ben tbe Gov- 
ernment of India, consisting of tbe Viceroy and of Indian and 
European members, were of one opinion, but tbe Great Moghul of 
Wbiteball bas overruled us, and we bave either bad to go down on 
our knees to tbe Legislature and try to arrange a weak compromise 
or we bave bad to put up with their ridicule and laughter. I w’ill 
not refer to these occasions, but they will be present to tbe mind of 
Lord Heading and also of Lord Peel. 

Tbat is tbe present position in India, and therefore if anybodj’r 
is prepared to maintain tbat tbe Government of India, wbicb owes 
no responsibility to tbe legislature, but w'bicb ow’es .responsibility 
to tbe Crown, is strong Government, I challenge tbat assertion 
veiy strongly. It bas got no backing in tbe legislature and it bas 
got no backing in tbe countzy. 

There is no racial issue involved here. I will tell you frankly 
tbat when I was a member of ,tbe Executive Council — and I bope- 
tbat was the experience, of Sir Bbupendra Nath Mitfa — there w’ere- 
many questions on which tbe European and Indian members- were- 
absolutely agreed, and yet we were suspect in tbe eyes of the wbolo 
of India; we never received tbat moral support and Backing wbicb 
we should have received if people bad recognised we owed a certain 
amqiint of responsibility, to the legislature. Tbat is tbe present 
position of tbe Government of India, and that is what it bas Been 
tor years past. 

(The suh-Committee adjourned at 1-7 i).m^ and resumed at 

3-15 f.m.) 
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of tlie government of my country, Tkat is kow I would like to. 
put it. 

IS’ow, may I also invite your- attention to soma otker important 
sections of tke Government of India Act, only to skow wkat degree 
of subordination kas been assigned to tke Government of India or 
to tke Indian Legislature. If you will kindly turn to Section 6TA^ 
ike Indian Budget^ you will find tkis ; “ 'J'ke estimated annual 

expenditure and revenue of tke Governor-General in Coimcil skall 
be laid in tke form of a statement before botk ckambers of tke 
Indian Legislature in eack year. (2) No proposal for tke approx 
priation of any revenue or moneys for any purpose skall be made 
except on tke recommendation of tke Governor-General. (3) Tke 
proposals of tke Governor-General in Council for tke appropriation 
of revenue or moneys relating to tke following keads of expendi- 
ture skall not be submitted to tke vote of tke Legislative Assembly, 
nor skall tkey be open to discussion by eitker ckamber at tke time 
wken tke annual statement is under consideration, unless tke 
Governor- General otherwise dii’ects Now, those keads are, 
“ (i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans; and (n) expendi- 
ture, of which tke amounts is prescribed by or under any law; and 
(iu) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Majesty or by tke Secretary of State in Council; 
and (tv) salaries of chief commissioners and judicial commissioners;, 
and (v) expenditure classified by tke order of tke Governor-General 
in Coimcil as (a) ecclesiastical; (b) political; (c) defence 

Now, there are many of these keads which I should like myself 
to protect under any system, for instance, interests and sinking 
fund charges on loans, salaries and pensions of persons, or expen- 
diture of which the amount is prescribed by or under any law, and 
similarly several of the other items that are such that they can be 
defended; but wkat I do object to is tkat tkis power should have 
been given to tke Governor-General, who is, in tke ultimate 
resort subject to tke orders of tke Secretaiy of State. Under a 
thin disguise it is really tke Secretary of State and not tke in- 
dependent Governor-General who has got to^ discharge the functions, 
which are assigned to him under Section 6TA. 

Perhaps my statement may be challenged. My only reply to 
that will be, let the records in the India Office and in the archives 
of tke Government of India, on some historic occasion, which will 
be within tke recollection of Lord Reading and Lord Peel — and 
may I also add, within the recollection of Mr. Wedgwood Benn — 
bear witness to my statement. I do not want to go through tkose- 
matters in detail, as some of them came to my knowledge in another 
capacity, but I do say tkat tke power which is apparently vested 
in the Governor-General is a power subject to tke control of tke 
Secretary of State; and tkat is tke position now. 

May I at tkis stage invite your attention especially to Section 
72. Tkis is a very special power. Tkis provides for tke rescue of 
tke Government of India when tkey are unable to cope with a deli- 
cate situation, as tkey have been unable to cope with the situation 
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if the Government of India Act, 1858, had not been passed, might . 
or should have been exercised or performed by the East India 
Company, or by the Court of Directors or Court of Proprietors of 
that Company, either alone or by the direction or 'with the sanc- 
tion or approbation of the Commissioners for the Afiairs of India, 
in relation to that government or those revenues and the officers 
and servants of that Company, and also all such powers as might 
have been exercised by the said Commissioners alone.” 

Then comes a most important sub-section : 

“ In particular, the Secretary of State may, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act or rules made thereunder, superintend, direct 
and control all acts, operations and concerns which, relate to the 
government or revenues of India, and all grants of salaries, gratui- 
ties and allowances, and all other payments and charges, out of or 
on the revenues of India.” 

Sir Muhammad Shafi . — In other words, the relationship of 
master and servant. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I will summarise that immediately. 
If you will now turn to Section 33 you will find this : ” Subject to 
the provisions of this Act and rules made thereunder, the superin- 
tendence, direction and control of the civil and military govern- 
ment of India is vested in the Governor-General in Council, who is 
required to pay due obedience to all such orders as he may receive- 
from the Secretary of State.” 

That, I say, constitutes the autocracy of the Secretary of State. 
That, I say, constitutes the subordination of the Government of 
India. When on an historic occasion Lord Curzon described the 
Government of India as a subordinate branch of His Majesty’s 
Government, some of us who happened to be at that time members 
of the Government of India felt our pride wounded. Similarly, 
when Lord Morley on a former occasion described the Governor- 
General as his agent, there were publicists who -wT’ote publicly in 
the English Press protesting against Lord Morley’ s description of 
the Governor-General as his agent. With all due deference to those- 
who differ from me I maintain that the Governor-General, or the- 
Governor-General in Council, are truly the servants of the Secre- 
tary of State, servants whose bounden duty it is to carry out the 
orders of the Secretary of State, which, in its turn, sometimes means- 
the orders of the Secretary of State as suggested -to him by his per- 
manent staff, and although the Governor-General or the Governor- 
General in Council may think that the interests of India require a 
different policy, require a different course of action — and I know 
from personal experience that there have been occasions when the- 
Governor-General have honestly believed that they were being led 
on a wrong path by the Secretary of State — ^thej’’ have no discretion 
m the matter ; they must ■ carry out the orders they receive from 
Whitehall; they have absolutely no freedom in this matter or in any 
matter of- that kind. I am therefore not only pleading for the 
ireedqm of my counti-y, but also for the freedom and independence- 
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tliat you are euforciug tlie la-\v of tlie laud, tke ordinary law of tlie 
laud. You do not mean to suggest tliat you are maintaiuiug law 
»aud order by resorting to those exceptional powers. That is che 
weakness of the present Government of India. 

May I also remind you how the Government of India get oyer 
their financial difficulties. If you will he pleased to turn to Section 
67 B of the Government of India Act, it is as follows : “ Where 

either chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave to introduce, 
or fails to pass in a form recommended b}’’ the Governor-General, 
any Bill, the Governor-General may certify that the passage of the 
Bill is essential for the safety, tranquillity, or interests of British 
India or any part thereof, and thereupon ” certain consequences 
will follow which are mentioned in the section. 

I can understand the words “safety and tranquility;” they 
have come to occupy a more or less defined meaning in constitu- 
tional law. You find those words in other constitutions also. But 
I will particularly invite your attention to the very broad and ex- 
tensive language which follows these words : “Or interests of 
British India or any part thereof Under those words practically 
speaking the power of certification may be resorted to on any 
occasion. I will not discuss the occasions, but there have been 
I believe five or six occasions during the last ten years when this 
power of certification has been resorted to. 

It is also a very exceptional power and a power which prevents 
the Legislature from rising to its full height; it is a power which 
prevents the Government of India from acquiring that moral hold 
over the people which it is necessary for any reasonable government 
to acquire. These are the exceptional powers which have been 
vested by the Statute either in the Secretary of State, or in the 
Governor-General in Council, or in the Governor-General. 

May I at this moment ask yoix to consider what exactly is the 
positioix in the self-governing Dominions. I want to draw the 
pictiire so as to bring out the contrast. The best way I can do so 
is by inviting your attention to certain sections of the Dominion 
constitutions. Let us first of all take the British Uorth America 
Act. The constitution of the Government is mentioned there; I 
read Sections 11 and 12. 

“ 11. There shall be a Council to aid and advise in the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for 
Canada; and the Persons who are to be Members of that 
Council shall be from Time to Time chosen and summoned by 
the Governor-General and sworn in as Privy Councillors, an^ 
[Members thereof may be from Time to Time removed by the 
Governor-General . ’ ’ 

“ 12. All Powers, Authorities, and Functions which under 
any Act of the Parliament of Great Britain, or of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
of the Legislature of Upper Canada. Lower Canada, Canada, 
Kova Scotia, or Yew Brunswick, are at the Union vested in or 
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' 5*y tlie res]H!Ctive GJovin-nors or Lioiitoimnt- 

fn.-.rnsor.*^ of those Provinces vritli, the advice, or with the 
advit..' iiiul cnnsent, of the respective Ext?culive Councils^ 
Itiincof, or in conjtmctioii with tlioso Councils, or with any 
li-ainher of members fltcreof, or by those Governors or Lieutcii- 
e.ht-Goviniors, individually, shall, as far as the same continue 
in existence and capable of heiuf,' exercised after the union in 
reh’.tion to the Government oi Canada, he vested in and ox- 
eiri’-able hv the Governor-General with the advice or with the 

o.uvicc and consent of or in conjunction with the Queen’s 
L’rivy Council for Canada, of anj' momhers thereof, or by the 
G'>vernnr-Genoral individually, as the case requires, subject 
licvfrthelcss (except with resjmet to such as exist, under Acts 
of the Parliament of Great Brittiin or of the Parliament of 
tiie t'liitcd Kingdom of Great- Britain and Ireand) tc be 
abolished or altered by tlie Parliament of Canada.” 


Thc-e two sections in substance constitute the Government of 
Ciuirala really as a responsible government. Although the word 
” responsible ” has not been used there, although the principle of 
joiiit ri.'ponsihility or collective responsibility of the Executive ha? 
i!ot been referred to there, yet, upon a true interpretation of these 
two sectiojis. the interpretation placed tipon them by the Privy 
Cmthcil. by the Court?, liv convention ami by practice, responsible 
government has come to he established in Canada. Xow let tJ? 
tala' th" ntlier llnmininns. 

Cl.nirTv.nr. : lYill you look at Cl ami 02 of the Australian 
const itiitjon ? 


Bir Trj IJahnfhir Snpru : I will come to that now, .Sir. Coming 
to 01 end 02 of Australia, you have these provisions: — 

01. The exf'cutive ])nwei- of the Conunonwcalth is vested in 
the (pn-en and i*; oxereisahlo by the Governor-General as thf Queen's 
repit'-entative. .and extends to the execution and maintonance of 
tli:*- t'on-t'.ttit’.on, and of the laws of the Commonwealth.” 


02, ’’linre shall be a Federal Exeentivo Council to advise tbe 
t <«>v-'ri!(>r-tionerrd in the government of tbe Conimonwealfb, and 
tn*' members at the Council shall be ebosen and summoned by the 
Govi u-or-rienera.l and sworn .as Exeeutive Councillors, and shall 
hold oflie-' dtiring- bis pleasure.” Those two sections again give 
.vsr tralm wbrst is known ns responsible government. 


Iri 

10. 

old 

I-.- 


X*.w, tb'* latest mnirjhtition to constitutional law is that of the 
* 1 , t r and T wilt invite ynur attention to Article f>i. 

■ tbiv h- f.! certrnn dituenltie? whieh have arisen in the 
» r the Tnsh st;ite;nien went furtlier and made u«e of 

r-‘ < language in defining the eharaeter of the responsible 

'n-.at Artiele is this: “The Executive Council shall 
• j. 'pf.ti^sbb' for all rriritter- foncerning the Bepart- 

hda-inB.t.wrd by Memb-rs «f the Executive Council. 

‘ • h * Qsr.Jl prepatf IPtimates of the rereipts .and 

'■ ■*' 1 f-tate tfaor-uai Eiteann) for »';oh 
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financial year, and shall present them to Bail Eixeann hefoxe the 
close of the previous financial year. The Executive Council shall 
meet and act as a collective authority.” 

May I also invite yoiir attention to Article 51 of the Irish con- 
stitution: “The Executive Authority of the Irish Free State 
(Saorstat Eireann) is hereby declared to he vested in the King, 
and shall he exerciseahle, in accordance with the law, practice and 
constitutional usage governing the exercise of the Executive Autho- 
rity in the case of the Dominion of Canada, by the representative of 
the Crown. There shall be a Cormcil to aid and advise in the gov- 
ernment of the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann) to be styled the 
Executive Council. The Executive Council shall be responsible 
to Bail Eireann, and shall consist of not more than seven nor less 
than five Ministers appointed by the Representative of the Crown 
on the nomination of the President of the Executive Council.” 
This is far more explicit than any one of the preceding constitu- 
xions of the Dominions. 

Tour Lordship was pleased, in the observations that you made 
this morning, to suggest that some time or other you woijld be 
entitled to expect from tliose on this side of the Ilouse that they 
should say what they mean exactly by responsibility. I am going 
to that question at once. As the constitution stands, neither the 
Governor-General nor the Members of his Executive Council are 
answerable to the Legislature with which they are associated, for 
what they do or for what they say. They owe responsibility to the 
Crown, or to Parliament through the intervention of the Secretary 
of State, or of the Secretary of State in Council for certain other 
purposes. The Legislative Assembly in India may by an over- 
whelming majority record its decision against a particxilar line 
of action proposed to be taken by the Government of India; the 
Government of India may suffer a crushing defeat in the Legislative 
Council; but the members can go out with a smile on their faces, 
saying: “ You have your majority and we have our will.” I did 
it in my day on several occasions. Sir Muhammad Shafi did it 
several times in his day. Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra must have 
done it on several occasions. It is an intolerable position for anj- 
government, to be faced with an overwhelming majority of the 
Legislative Assembly, to come into conflict with it from day to 
day, to lose its prestige in the country, to add every day to the 
prestige of the Legislative Assembly and thus to give rise to 
conflicts from day to day. I say, frankly speaking, there is no 
half-way house between the responsibility of the executive to the 
Legislature and the old-fashioned autocracy. So long as you 
maintain the present system, so long must you be prepared for 
day to day friction between the Executive and the Legisla- 
ture. Why should the Legislature show any sense of moral 
or political responsibility, when it knows that it is not going 
to be responsible for its vote ? Human nature being what it is, the 
Legislative Assembly when it knows that it has got no responsibility 
and no power, is likely to be only too glad to come down on the 
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Executive Couucil, and, if I niaj use a popular plirase, to sEov it 
up to the public as an absolutely irresponsible and at times tyi-aii- 
nical government. It is perfectly natural that tbe Legislature 
should adopt that attitude. Then you have no business, I submit, 
to feel surprised at tbe attitude of tbe Legislature. If, on tbe other 
band, tbe Legislature knew that it was going to be responsible 
for its decision, that a vote recorded by tbe majority may tbro^Y 
out the government of tbe day, and tbe majority will then have to 
take responsibility for its decision, I venture to think it would 
show a greater sense of responsibility and a greater sense of modera- 
tion in dealing with actual problems of government and of ad- 
ministration. 

May I illustrate what I am saying with reference to tbe Army 
position in India. It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
tbe attitude of tbe average Indian politician in tbe Legislature is 
one of hostility to tbe Army. Let me tell you from personal know- 
ledge and from personal experience that there is no department of 
the Government in which tbe average Indian politician, or the 
average Indian member of tbe Ijegislature, feels more interest than 
tbe Army. But be knows that tbe Army is not bis; be has got no 
voice in tbe matters of tbe Army; and be knows that whatever be 
may say or whatever be may do is not goiug to deflect tbe Govern- 
ment of India from tbe course wbicb it bas chalked out for itself, 
or from tbe course wbicb bas been clialked for it by tbe Secretary 
of State or by tbe bigber military authorities in England. There- 
fore it adopts at times an attitude of obstruction, an attitude wbicb 
presents an absolutely different perspective to tbe outside from that 
wbicb it should present. 

I will not mention names but I remember what two verj^ dis- 
tinguished colleagues of mine on one occasion said to me. It was 
said to me that if tbe Indian Army Budget could be presented by 
an Indian Minister, and an Indian Minister could stand U]) and 
say : “ "Well, Gentlemen, I feel in tbe interests of tbe security of 
tbe country, and tbe interests of tbe Army who are ready to shed 
their blood for your defence, that you must vote for this Budget, 
or that you must take a pai-ticular course of action in relation to 
tbe Army ”, even tbe perverse members of tbe Legislature would 
think twice before they would take any decision adverse to tbe 
Army'. Let me tell y'oxt that those two colleagues of mine were not 
Indians ; one of them was a sun-baked member of tbe Indian Civil 
Service, and tbe other was a different man. And I do believe that 
they were absolutely right. 

I personally feel that unless you establish more intimate and 
more cordial relations between tbe Army Department as a whole 
and the Indian Legislature, this trouble' which has continued for 
some time past, is bound to continue in futxire. 

Therefore, My Lord Chancellor, if I were asked: What is it 
that I mean by responsibility, I would say, first of all nen-atively, 
I do not mean moral re-sponsibility ; for in political matters and lu 
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coBstitvitioiial' mattei's wisdom and prudence require tliat we siiall 
be certain about our words rather than trust merely to moral ideas. 
Putting it positively, I will say that when I talk of tbe responsi- 
bilitj'^ of the Central Government I mean that it should be answer- 
nble for its conduct and for its decisions to the Legislature. That 
is to say, I mean that in regard to subjects which you place within 
the control of the Legislature, the representatives of the Executive 
■Government should feel that they stand there subject to the vote 
.and support of the representatives of the people, or of the 
representatives of the Federal units. But if they feel that 
they cannot Le turned out of office by the adverse vote of Parlia- 
ment, then, however good they may be, howsoever responsible 
they may be, you have not responsible government. That is what 
I mean by x'esponsibility ; I mean nothing else than poUtical and 
■constitutional responsibility of the Executive to. the Legislature, 
-such as prevails in the self-governing Dominions of the British 
'Commonwealth. That is my answer to that question. 

I may now come to the constructive part of my work. You may 
ask me : If this is the degree of m}'- dissatisfaction with the consti- 
tution of the Government of India, what is it that I would like to 
be done? My answer is that I should like the Governor-General to 
■continue to be appointed by the Crown as he has been always ap- 
pointed by the Crown in India ; but that so far as his Executive is 
•concerned, the veiy first thing that I should like to do is to jnake 
it impossible for the Commander-in-Chief to be a member of tbat 
Executive. I believe there is a strong feeling that the Commandei’- 
-in-Chief should not continue to be a member of the Executive. 
Having done that, I should not hesitate to replace the present 
Executive Council by a Ministry chosen from among the members 
■of the Ijegislature, representing the majority in the House or the 
majority of the groups in the House, working as a joint Ministry 
-on the principle of collective responsibility under the leadersliip 
of a Prime Minister. 

I have given you my idea as to what should be done in regard 
10 the Government of India. I am aware that you have made pro- 
vision in your scheme, My Lord Chancellor, for certain Crovm 
subjects, or for certain subjects of a reserved character, for the 
period of transition. Well, I hope I am not wrong in saying that 
what you have principally in mind is the Army and foreign policy. 
As practical men we recognise that there is need for caution in 
regard to some of these subjects; but let us examine the natui’e of 
the caution and the extent to which it should proceed. I do 
•suggest that we must be prepared to face certain anomalies during 
the period of transition ; it is inevitable that the constitution should 
during the period of transition be anomalous. 

I suggest that so far as the Army and foreign ’policy are con- 
cerned, or so far as any matter which comes wuthin the description 
of a Crown subject is concerned, they should be administered by 
Ministers appointed by the Governor-General and should own 
responsibility to the Governor-General and not to the Legislature. 
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The rest of the Ministry should he selected from among the mem- 
bers of the Legislature on the lines, indicated by me. 

We have been using indiscriminately in the course of our dis- 
cussions the expression “ Official Minister Frankly, I hate''that 
term, because it gives an absolutely wrong impression to our minds. 
I should leave it absolutelj’- to the Viceroy to decide for himself 
whether for those Crown subjects he will take a member from the 
I.C.S. or from any other Service, or whether he will take someone 
from the ranks of public men in India. I see absolutely no reason, 
why the Viceroy should be deprived of his discretion in appointing 
an Indian non-official member of the Legislature or an outsider as 
the member in charge of the Army in India, on the distinct under- 
standing that he will be responsible to him — ^that is to say, to the 
Viceroy — and not to the Legislature. But I should not impose any 
restrictions on the discretion of the Viceroy at all ; I should give 
h im the power to appoint one, two, or three members of his Gov- 
ernment to administer the Crown subjects. 

The question will, of course, arise as to how this mixed Ministry 
udll work. 

Mr. Sastri : I am sure you will not mind my interrupting you 
to make your point clear. Would you say that the Viceroy must 
appoint Ministers for these subjects, or should he be free to conduct 
them with the aid of secretaries? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I would say Ministers, and for this 
reason, Mr, Sastri. I prefer Ministers because Ministers can very; 
well go into the Legislature and defend the policy which they, in 
association with the Viceroy, have adopted, and they will carry far 
greater weight with the Legislature than your mere Service Secre- 
taries. 

Jfow, the position will no doubt be anomalous, as I have said, 
but I do suggest that we must put up with that illogical and anoma- 
lous position for some time to come. I anticipate that, generally 
speaking, this Ministry will he able to devise a collective policy. 
If the Ministry should be thrown out by the adverse vote of the two 
Houses, based on such a system as I suggested at an earlier stage, 
tlien I say the whole of the Ministry should go out, and the 
Ministers owing responsibility to the Legislature should be replaced 
])y otlier Ministers drawn from the Legislature, and it should be 
open to the Viceroy, either to re-nominate the official Ministers — 
if I may use a phrase to which I have taken exception myself — or 
to appoint other Ministers who will be responsible to him". 

Mr. Sastri : Will they be responsible to the Viceroy if they 
must resign on an adverse vote? 

Sir Samuel Hoare : I am not clear what you said about the 
adverse vote. 

Sir T ej Bahadur Sa-pru : I am coming to that 
want fo define the position which I am taking 
although they will in the day-to-day administratis 
to tile, Governor-General, they must, as members of 


presently, but I 
, namely, that 
ti be responsible 
a Cabinet, of a. 
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Ministry, stand or fall witli tlie rest of tlie Ministry. Tliey cannot 
be turned out by tbe Legislature on tbeir own subjects, but if, on 
a big question of policy, tbe Legislature is dissatisfied witb tlie 
• Cabinet as a whole, then tbe Legislature should be at liberty to 
record its want of confidence in the Ministry as a whole. 

Mr. Jinnah : If the Cabinet does not agree with your official 
Minister, what would be their position vis-a-vis the House? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii : They will not resign because they are 
answerable to the Vicero3^ 

Mr. Jinnah : Ho; you have not understood me. If the Cabinet 
as a whole, does not agree with the official Minister, when they face 
the House, what position wall they take up before the House? 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : If it is a case of joint responsibility. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I say they will have to discuss matters 
between themselves and arrive at a certain decision just as happens 
at present. 

Mr. Jinnah : But if they do not agree ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : If they disagree they will have to face 
the Legislature, and if the Legislature records its vote against the 
Ministry as a whole, they will stand or fall with the rest of the 
Ministry; but if the Legislature records a vote against the parti- 
cular Departments for which official Ministers are responsible they 
will not go out. 

Mr. Jinnah : Let us suppose the Legislature is seized of a 
certain issue which relates to Defence, which is in charge of an 
official Minister, and let us suppose the Cabinet and the official 
Minister do not agree on that point. When they face the Legisla- 
ture, what will be the position of your Cabinet minus the official 
Minister? Wliat will they do? Will they support him or will 
they tell the Legislature that they do not agree with the official 
Minister ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : My answer is this. I have forseen that 
anomaly. I do say that on a matter like that the Ministry will not 
be broken because those official Ministers — to use that expression — 
are responsible to the Viceroy. If the Ministry as a whole with 
regard to any matter, other than a protected matter, is defeated, 
they must go out. That is my answer. 

Duoan Bahadur Miidaliyar : But in the Council they will not 
contradict each other openly. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Ho, I should not allow that. May 
I point out what happens at the present moment. I am not afraid 
of that position. In the present Executive Council of the Viceroy 
some members are drawn from the public life of the country. At 
the present moment there are two members drawn from the public 
life of the country. Both of them may belong to difierent groups 
of public life ; one of them may be a member of an extreme party, 
and the other a member of a moderate party. Then there may be 
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members of the Civil Service, v’lio bold different points of view on 
these questions. Yet they are able, more or less, to present a 
united front to the Legislature on questions in regard to which they 
have fought between themselves inside the Cabinet. The sugges- 
tion that I am making is only an extension of the present position 
for the period of transition. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed : If these official Ministers have to resign on 
an adverse vote, are not you making them responsible to the 
Legislature ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur So/pru : I say they would not resign on the 
adverse vote of the Legislature. You have not understood my 
position. My position is that if there is an adverse vote against 
the Ministry as a whole they will go out, but if the Legislattire 
records a vote against the policy adumbrated bj’" the official 
Ministers, they will not go out. 

Mr. Jayakar: There is no joint responsibility with regard to 
those matters? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : There is no joint responsibility with 
regard to those matters. 

Mr. Jinnah: Then how can 3'ou have collective responsibility? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : In regard to other matters there must 
be collective responsibility ; in regard to other matters I should not 
allow' the official Ministers to stand up and say they differ from 
their colleagues. 

Lord Reading : In your scheme do j'ou contemplate that these 
official Jilinisters should take part in the ordinary waj' in the dis- 
cussions of the Cabinet and give their votes and views in the 
Cabinet? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Yes. I am making absolutely no dis- 
tinction; I say that inside the Cabinet they must be at liberty to 
talve part in all the discussions, and to the Legislature they must 
present a united front ; and if the Legislature records its vote against 
the matter which is within their special charge, then the Ministry 
does not break down. But I should'not allow' these official Ministers 
to speak against the rest of their colleagues in regard to other 
matters, and similarlj' 1 should not allow the rest of their colleagues 
to speak against the official Ministers in regard to their matters. 

Lord Reading: Is there not this difficulty? I onlj' want to 
understand it. If the official Ministers’ policy is impugned in any 
way, and there is a vote against it, as I follow it in your view, the 
Cabinet — I call it a Cabinet to distinguish it from the official 
Ministers — does not resign and is not affected, and equally the official 
Minjsters are not affected, because thej’ are not responsible to the 
Legislature. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Yes. 

Lord Reading : But if, on the other hand, a vote is recorded 
against the Government on an important matter, then it follows 
that the Cabinet goes and equally the official Ministers go. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : That is -what I contemplate, and then 
it IS open to the Viceroy to reappoint those very men or to appoint 
other men. 

Mr. Sastri: The official Minister will suffer for other people’s 
sins, hnt not for his own. 

Lord Reading : The resignation, as I understand it, is purely a 
technical resignation; the official Minister simply disappears. I do 
not quite follow why, but I understand that is your point. The 
official Ministers resign because the whole of the Government must 
resign, and then the Viceroy can reappoint them the next minute 1 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : They do not suffer at all. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : Assuming a non-official Minister, respon- 
sible to the Legislature for the proper administration of the depart- 
ment under his charge, proposes a certain measure connected with 
his own portfolio in opposition to the vie-ws within the Cabinet of 
the official Minister and suppose he persists in putting forward that 
measure in the Legislature in spite of that opposition. 'Let us 
further suppose that the Legislative Council entirely disapproves 
of the action taken by the non-official Minister in regard to the 
measure proposed by him and rejects the measure. Then, in your 
view, the official Minister also should resign along with this non- 
official Minister, although the official Minister is responsible not to 
the Legislature but to the Viceroy? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. ; My answer to that is much simpler. 
If the Prime Minister of the day knows his business he ought to 
ohoke off that non-official Minister at the very commencement. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : I will take the extreme case and assume 
•that the Prime Minister also approves the action of the non-official 
Minister which the official Minister disapproves. Let us suppose 
that in that case the Legislature agrees with the official Minister 
.and disagrees with the Prime Minister and the non-official Minister. 
In that case you would force the official Minister to resign, although 
the official Minister is responsible to the Viceroy and not to the 
Legislature and although the Legislature has approved the view 
held bv the official Minister. 

Lord Reading : If I have followed correctly wliat Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru has said, I understand his point is that the Ministry 
must appear to the Legislature as collectively responsible, notwith- 
standing that you have different appointments and that there is in 
fact a difference in the responsibility, the one being responsible 
to the Legislature and the other to the Governor-General. I under- 
stand his point is that when that Gorm-nment is defeated, and only 
if that Government is defeated, the whole Government is to go. It 
does not interfere with the position of the official Ministers except 
temporarily. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: I appreciate that position, but what I 
hold — and that is tlie point I am urging on my friend. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru — is that joint responsibility in the case of a Cabinet 
consisting of two groups, one of which is responsible to A and the 
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other to B, is upon ail grounds, constitutional or otherwise, impos- 
sible. That is my position. 

Sir Ahbar Hydari: Sir Tej, may I ask whether this so-called 
official Minister could he appointed from among people outside the 
Legislature ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni : I have said I should leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the Yiceroy. 

Lord Reading: Tes, he might be a Civil Servant or otherwise. 

Mr. Jinnah: YTiat will be the advantages that will accrue by 
keeping up this apparent collective responsibility which is not in 
fact collective responsibility? What are the advantages? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I have not the least doubt in my mind 
that in 99 cases out of 100, when the Cabinet knows it has got to 
stand or fall together, its members will be able to stumble on, some 
common policy. That happens even at the present time in actual 
practice. The Cabinet as a whole will be able to exercise a collective 
influence on the official Ministers inside the Cabinet while the 
official Ministers . will be able to exercise, in their turn, some 
influence on the rest of the Ministers. If the criticism of my pro- 
posal is that it is anomalous and indefensible according to orthodox 
rules of constitutional propriety, I admit it is; but I can see no 
alternative. I am prepared to accept any other alternative 
that may be suggested, but I can see no alternative to this if you 
want the Crown subjects also to be represented in the Legislature. 
Mr. Sastri suggested just now that they might be represented by 
secretaries. Trankly, I should prefer not to have, secretaries 
working with Ministers. It is not fair to members of the public 
services that the}’- should come in as politicians and be responsible 
for positions which have not been taken by them, but which have 
been taken over their heads by the Viceroy or some other authority. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi: There I entirely agree. 

Sir Tej Bahad%ir Sapru : That is why I said that for the period 
of transition you will -have to put up with an anomaly of that 
character. 

Mr. Jinnah: The only advantage you can see in it is that they 
are more likely to pull together? That is the only advantage? 

Sir C. P. Ramanwami Aiyar : Some pressure will be brought to 
bear on them. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Tes, some pressure will be brought to 
bear ou them. 

Mr. Jinnah : All right; I do not want tn interrupt you any more. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: That is how I envisage the future 
constitution. Shall I go on. Sir, to say what are the subjects which 
I think should be under the control of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature? 

Chairman: Tes, please. 
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Sir Tej Bahadmr Saimi : The portfolios will probably have to be- 
revised and rearranged, but taking the present portfolios as the basis 
for discussion I would certainly have a Minister responsible to the 
Legislature in place of the present Home Member. Similarly, I 
would have a Minister in place of the Member of the Executive 
Council in charge of Industries and Labour, and similarly in the 
case of the portfolio of Commerce and Hallways, and similarly iu 
the case of the portfolio held by the Legal Member, and the port- 
folio held by the Member for Education, Health and Lands in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Of the two subjects remaining, one is Einance, and the other is 
the Army. So far as the Army and Eoreign Policy are concerned, 

I say frankly that at tlie present moment I should keep them as 
subjects entirely in the hands of the Viceroy to be administered by 
a ilinister appointed by him, whether he is an Indian or a Euro- 
pean. a member of the Services, or an outside public man — that is a 
difierent question. 

Personally, as a matter of prudence, I should say that the 
Viceroy should give that portfolio to an Indian public man, so 
that in course of time there may be a sufficient supply of men in 
India who have acquired inside knowledge of the Army Department 
and of the intricacies of the Army administration : but, as I have^ 
said. I would leave it'entirely to the discretion of the Viceroy. 

]Vow, I come to the question of finance. I do not wish to pose 
as an authority on finance. I will leave the technical side of this 
question of finance to be dealt with by Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra, 
who unites a great deal of official experience with experience of the 
woriring of the Legislature. He has held a very important port- 
folio for a considerable time, and I understand that he has had 
direct knowledge and experience of the Finance Department, as he 
has acted as a Finance Minister also in India. Besides, if I may 
say so, -as Militaiy Adviser of the Army Department, he acquired 
an experience in the Government of India which few other Indians 
have acquired. For these reasons I sliall leave the technical side 
of the question to be dealt with by him ; but there are certain 
constitutional aspects of the question of finance with which I should 
like to deal at the present moment. 

I understood the Lord Chancellor to say that when we come to 
the question of finance we shall have to deal with two or three 
questions. For instance. His Lordship said that something must 
be done to secure the credit and stability of the country, and also 
the interest of Great Britain. I fully sympathise, if I may respect- 
fully say so, with that point of view ; but may I point out to you 
tlmt so far as the question of the public debts is concerned, I think 
it has been very much enshrouded in doubt and suspicion, for 
which, upon a broad view of the situation, there is not much room 
there. _ It is true that an attempt has been made by a certain party 
in India to declare to the world its intention of repudiating public 
debts. I am fully aware of that. 
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Mr. Sastri : Kot of repudiating piiWic debts, but of discriminat- 
inif bet^veen classes of debt. 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru : Well, I am putting it in tlie extreme 
form. 

Lord Peel : That is tbe broad effect of it. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : That is tbe broad efiect of it. I am 
putting it in tbe extreme form. Hay I remind you, Sir, that a 
similar situation bas arisen in the other Dominions also, otberwise 
you ivould not have made tbe statutory provisions for tbe acknovr- 
iedgment and due liquidation of those debts, including the payment 
of interest. May I at this stage invite your attention to Section 
119 of the South'^ Africa Act? 

Chairman : That is tbe section about security for existing jiublic 
idebts. 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru : Tes. Section 119 of tbe South Africa 
Act says: “ Tbe annual interest of the public debts of the Colonies 
and any sinking funds constituted bj' law at tbe establishment of 
the Union shall form a first charge on tbe Consolidated Eevenue 
Fund.'^ You make provision for that in South Africa, and my 
recollection is — cannot lay inj’- bands on that particular section — 
that there is a similar provision in tbe constitution of Australia; 
but may I at this stage invite your attention to a section of the 
•Government of India Act? You will find there what are tbe statu- 
tory charges provided by Parliament over the revenues of the 
‘Government of India. Section 20 of tbe Government of India Act 
•says: “ The revenues of India shall be received for and in tbe 
name of His Majesty, and shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, be applied for tbe purposes of tbe Government of India alone. 
There shall be charged on the revenues of India alone — (a) all tbe 
debts of the East India Company; and (&) all sums of money, 
costs, charges and expenses which, if the Government of India Act, 
18-58, had not been passed, would have been payable by the East 
India Company out of the revenues of India in respect of any 
treaties, covenants, contracts, grants or liabilities existing at the 
conunencement of that Act; and (c) all expenses, debts and liabili- 
ties lawfully contracted and incurred on account of the Government 
of India ; and (d) all payments under this Act except so far as is 
otherwise provided under this Act. 

Xow. I venture to think that it should not be beyond tbe scope 
of British statesmanship and British draftsmanship to have a clause 
in the statute acknowledging in tbe most explicit terms India’s 
liability to pay those debts and the interest on those debts. Of 
course, the question may have to be examined; for instance, if 
Biirma goes out it may have to be examined as to whether India 
sliould be saddled with the responsibility for the Burmese war. 
Similarly I suggest that we may have to examine some financial 
questions. Take, for instance, the capitation charges which used 
in be a very live issue in the Government of India during Lord 

eatings time. I do not know wliether it has been much alive 
•since then. . . 
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Mt. Jinnah: It is, verj' mucii. 

Lord Peel : It is running very strong, I believe. 

3Ir. Jinnah: Sir Tej, there is a dispute pending novr. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I remember at one time tbe India Ofl&ce- 
and tlie Government of India used to be very much troubled -witb, 
tbe liability of India over tbe South Persia Rifles. I will not 
indicate tbe natui'e of that dispute, because I bad to deal witb it and 
so bad Lord Reading to deal witb it, and if I may respectfully do 
so I will only remind tbe present Secretarj’- of State and also*^ tbe 
es-Secretary of State that that case, if you study it carefully, will 
show j’-ou what in truth is tbe power of tbe Great Mogul of AYbite- 
ball — ^tbe case of the South Persia Rifles. I bad to deal witb that 
at great length, but I will not indicate it to you at great length. 

Subject to those questions, I do declare that you will find every 
decent man in Indian politics standing bj', not merely morally but 
legally, tbe liability which be will inherit from tbe Government 
that will go out. I do declare that. 

Similarly, witb regard to tbe credit and stability of tbe country, 
you will be pleased to remember that in my opening speech at the 
Conference I said, if you think that for stabilising or regulating 
tbe currency and exchange .of tbe country it is very necessary, as I 
think it is, that we must have a Reserve Bank established on a non- 
political basis, what is there to prevent you from bringing into 
existence such a bank? Well, do not judge of tbe attitude of India 
by what has happened in tbe past if you are prepared to make an 
advance in that direction. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : On a non-political basis? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: On a non-political basis. I do say 
that if tbe proposals relating to tbe Reserve Bank were turned down 
four years ago, I believe it was mainly because Indian politicians 
felt at that time that tbe question of Dominion Status was a far oft’ 
dream: but if tbe question of Dominion Status or responsibility 
becomes a live issue, why should you assume that Indian politicians 
would be so perverse as to endanger tbe credit or tbe stability of 
tbe country, or that they would be opposed to a Reserve Bank in 
India on tbe lines on which Reserve Banks are founded in other 
countries ? 

As regards pensions, which are in being, or which are maturing, 
or tbe salaries or emoluments of tbe Services, take it from me that 
there is absolutely no desire to rob anyone of a single penny. You 
liave protected those pensions under tbe present Government of 
India Act, and frankly I do want tbe pensions and tbe salaries 
and tbe other allowances of tbe Services to be protected, for let me 
tell 3 'ou, whatever may be my grievances against tbe Services, I 
do recognise their worth, and I do think that if we are going to 
have Services in future it is worth our while to have contented 
Services, Services witb confidence in their future and which feel 
absolutely confident about their position. I may be a very strong 
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critic of tlie politics of tlie Civil Service, but I am a great admirer 
of tbeir capacity, of their devotion to duty and, I say it frankly, 
of their loyalty^^ to their chiefs, including their Indian chiefs. I 
have had experience of that. Therefore it is no part of my inten- 
tion, or part of the intention of any sensible politician, that we 
should in any measure or in any degree adversely affect the pockets 
of men who have earned, after meritorious service, their pension, 
or men who are now serving the country. 

Then I come to the question of the service of the future loans 
and of the credit of the country. I will leave it to Sir Bhupendra 
iSTath Mitra to deal with the technical side of this matter, because 
I do not want to go beyond my depth, but it seems to me that it 
shoiild not be difficult for India in future to raise rupee loans within 
its own borders, or even to raise sterling loans in this country, if its 
finances are sound, if its constitution is such that the Viceroy can 
exercise certain emergency powers which may be vested in him to 
protect the interests of the country in certain extreme cases; and 
I suggest to you that instead of saying, “ Ko, we shall not transfer 
finance; no, we shall not give India the power to regulate its own 
exchange and currency ; no, we shall have the Einance Department 
of the future under the control of an English Minister,” it is up 
to you to explore such avenues as may be open to you so that you 
may provide proper safeguards for the protection of Indian interests 
during the period of transition ; but on the question of the transfer 
of finance to the control of the Legislature to be administered by 
the Indian Finance Minister, let me tell you frankly that we all 
are agreed on that particular question. If any reasonable sugges- 
tions with regard to such safeguards are made by the British 
Delegations, or by any member of the Government, you may take 
it that those suggestions will receive the most respectful and earnest 
consideration on our part; but if the non possumus attitude is 
adopted that Indians may play ducks and drakes with their money, 
and may bring India down to a state of bankruptcy, my answer to 
it is that you never allowed yourselves to be obsessed by fears of 
this kind when yoxi granted responsible government to Australia ; 
and we know what Australia has done with its finances. 

If you could take that risk in the case of Australia, and if you 
could put up with Australian Ministers in charge of finance, for 
heaven's sake, I say, do have some courage and put up with your 
Indian Ministers as well. Ton will find that the calculating in- 
stinct of the Indian Einance Minister will be much more solid 
than that of the Australian Minister has been in the past. 

I have dealt with many of the heads which His Lordship, the 
Lord Chancellor, laid down in his opening speech this morning. I 
will now briefly refer to the last point, namely, the position of the 
Gover nor-G en er al . 

The Governor-General is the representative of the Crown. As 
the representative of the Crown he is generally styled as the Viceroy 
of India, though the expression ” the Viceroy ” does not find a 
place in the Government of India Act. I should like him in future 
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io be a properly constituted Governor-General and Viceroy pf India. 
I believe lie will have to discharge many fimctions as a Viceroy in 
relation to tbe Indian States in future, as be does at tbe present 
moment. 

On a matter like that I should like to know tbe view of Tbeir 
Higbnesses tbe Indian Princes. But I bave no doubt wbatsoever 
tbat tbe Viceroj’’ of India, or tbe Governor-General of India, will 
continue to be appointed by tbe Crown. According to my scheme, 
be will be tbe constitutional Viceroy so far as subjects under tbe 
control of a responsible Ministry are concerned. He will be an 
extra-constitutional Governor-General so far as reserved subjects or 
Grown subjects are reserved during tbe period of transition. For 
I anticipate a period to be reached, not in tbe distant future but 
in tbe near future, when nearly all the subjects, if not all, possibly 
all, may have to be brought within tbe Federal list. Indeed, so far 
as tbe Crown subjects are concerned tbe true view tbat in my 
bumble judgment should be taken of them is tbat they are also a 
part of tbe Federal subjects, only they bave been reserved for tbe 
control of tbe Crown during tbe period of transition. I recognise 
tbat BO long as they are reserved for tbe control of tbe Viceroy they 
must be protected by tbe Viceroy as tbe last authority on those 
subjects. 

It may be urged tbat there may arise occasions in tbe course of 
tbe administration wbicb may call for tbe direct intervention of 
tbe Governor-General. I am fully aware of tbat. Take, for 
instance, tbe question of law and order. It is possible to imagine a 
state of things arising in India, in tbe beat of a political agitation, 
carried on on an extensive scale, when tbe whole safety of tbe 
Government and of tbe country may be imperilled and when it may 
be tbat tbe Ministers may not have sufficient support through tbe 
Legislative Assembly. I can quite conceive such cases. Franlcly, 
I again say for the period of transition, until experience has been 
gained, until ministries bave consolidated tbat position, until tbe 
Legislature has settled down to constructive policy, I should not 
hesitate to give tbe Viceroy certain powers to step in to prevent tbe 
machinery of government from getting out of gear, or to cope with 
nny critical occasion wbicb may arise in tbe administration of tbe 
country. 

These emergenc}^ powers should in my bumble judgment be 
clearly specified and should be used only when tbe proper occasion 
arises. Speaking again of law and order, I will say tbat tbe true 
test of tbe capacity of a country to maintain self-government is 
whether it is able to maintain law and ordeY, even more than finance. 
I recognise tbat. I venture to think tbat we shall be able to main- 
tain law and order, at any rate, much better than tbe present 
Government of India has been able to do with all its accumulated 
experience of administration. 

I therefore earnestly appeal to our colleagues of tbe British 
Delegations to think over this question of responsibility carefully, 
ior tbe time has long since passed when it was possible for you to 
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Bay : 'Well, we sliall give you responsibility in tbe Provinces, and 
then tbe next step will be responsibility at tbe Centre. Let me tell 
you that India is passing tbrougb a grave crisis at tbe present 
time. I have no doubt that tbe best informed person probably in 
this room is tbe Secretary of State wbo probably receives daily 
telegrams. But do not forget that 80 or 90 per cent, among us 
wbo are here are also receiving every week letters and messages^ 
from our own countrymen. 

Mr. Sastri: Not all of them untruthful because they are un- 
official. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Quite right. It is no credit to any 
Government, much less to tbe British Government, that at this 
juncture there should be 50,000 to 60,000 men in jail. I hope, if I 
am wrong, Mr. Benn will correct me. Some of them are men whom 
we have held in the highest possible esteem ; some of them are the- 
dearest and nearest to us. They are girls, boys, inen, old men; 
they are in jail at the present moment. It may be that they are- 
misguided in their methods, but, frankly speaking, I am not talk- 
ing on behalf of the anarchical section, but I do speak of the vast 
majority of them from whom I differ as to their methods. They 
have borne upon themselves all the suffering and all the humilia- 
tion, because they have lost faith in the intentions of England. 
The question before you is : Will you be able on this occasion, to- 
restore their faith? 

I will ask you therefore to consider this question very serioualyv 
As a civilised government, as a leading government in the world,, 
as a government who have been more responsible for the develop- 
ment in the world of freedom and responsible government, you 
cannot afford to say at this juncture: “ No, we can run India for 
another twenty or twenty-five years even as it is.” You will not 
be able to run India, let me tell you frankly, by the ordinary law 
of the land, and it will be a matter of shame to your government, 
if it will be a matter of pain to us, that you should liave, day in 
and day out, to pass ordinances or establish military government 
in India. I am absolutely frank and sincere with you, and I will 
beg Lord Reading and Lord Peel not to misunderstand the spirit 
in which I am speaking. I am holding out no threat; I am hold- 
ing out absolutely no kind of threat. I am speaking with the- 
greatest sincerity of which I am capable. The thoughts of our 
young men and of our young women are running in dangerous 
channels. They have already condemned us as traitors to the- 
countiy; they believe we are weak-kneed persons who have come- 
here to bask in the sunshine of the Secretary of State and the Prime- 
Minister, and enjoy their hospitality. Personally speaking, I feel 
we are far more interested than you can be in the condition of 
India at the present monient. It is to us a matter of pain and a 
matter of regret that girls and boys, who should be doing their 
work in colleges, should be rotting in jail. 

.^^''"/efore appeal to you to think over this matter fi-ankly. It' 

‘ .T e at even if you give us all that I have asked, our task may 
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S)e difficult Trlien "vre go Lack to India. Some people in England 
Jiave asked me frankly : 'Will yon be able to work tbis constitution? 
Wbat will Mr. Gandhi’s attitude be? What will be the attitude of 
the men who are pursuing civil disobedience? Ton have got no 
following in the country. Well, if I were a bitter man, I would 
say to you, if that is your attitude : I wish you joy of your Gandhi 
and your jawaharlal. I say the time has not come when you can 
at once restore the confidence of the people and enable us to fighb 
the disruptive elements in our omi country. But, if you do not 
enable us, if you do not put us in that position, then, whatever 
-constitution you may give, howsoever well intentioned you may be, 
-whatever your intentions may be for the future, frankly I think the 
position in India is such that I cannot, as a pa-triotic Indian, as one 
who knows the temper of my country and who knows the temper 
of the youth of the country, feel happy at all, either about England 
or about India. 

It is on these grounds. Sir, that I make an earnest appeal to you 
d;o discuss with us the question of safeguards as carefully as you 
like, but not to adopt a non possumus attitude so far as respon- 
-sibility at the Centre is concerned. I believe it ivas one of your 

f yeatest statesmen, Mr. Gladstone, who once said; “ The only cure 
or distrust is trust.” I believe there is enough statesmanship in 
England at the present moment to tide over these technical ques- 
tions, and to face the situation as it is : to save the situation not 
only for yourselves but for us first and foremost. I have nothing 
•more to say. Sir. 

Chairman : Sir Tej Sapru, I am sure that I am interpreting the 
wishes of the whole of the Committee, and certainly my own, 
when I express to you our thanks for your helpful and luminous 
•speech. 

Lord Peel: I do not want to take part in the debate; I only 
want to ask a question to elucidate one point in the very clear 
-statement of Sir Tej. I may say I have heard a good many very 
■clear statements from him before. It was on the question of respon- 
sibility, which was one of the points on which he was invited by the 
Xord Chancellor to address us. That was this. Tou talked about 
an adverse vote of the Legislature. I want to know about two 
•points, if you will allow me to put them. One is ; Does Sir Tej 
mean an adverse vote by both branches of the Legislature, or is he 
■going to distinguish between an adverse vote of either House. 
Secondly, may I ask this: Does he say that a majority of one is 
<going to turn out a Government, or does he draw any distinction 
'between a majority vote and a larger vote, or two-thirds, we will 
•say. . . 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I must apologise to you. Lord Peel, and 
the other members of the Committee for having by accident over- 
looked this. I intended to deal -with it, but I can give my answer 
"to you in two minutes. According to my scheme, I would make the 
Executive responsible to both the Legislatures together. There are 
precedents for that to be found in constitutions. As I said on a 
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previous occasion, I would not allow a vote of no-confidence to be 
accepted as a decisive vote unless it consisted of two-tbirds, or tbree- 
quarters, or wliatever you like, of tbe members. I bave not made 
up my mind on tbat, but it would be of tbe members of tbe two 
Houses taken together. 

Lord Peel : Tbat is to say each House must condemn tbe Govern- 
ment by a three-quarters or two-tbirds majority. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saimc: Ho, a joint session. 

Lord Peel: They would be invited to come into a joint session? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Safru: Tbe procedure I bave in view is tbis. 
Let us assume tbat a member of tbe Lower House intends to move a 
vote of no-confidence, or a member of tbe Upper House intends to- 
move a vote of no-confidence. Tbe moment tbat is notified, I should 
call a joint session of tbe two Houses, just as is done in tbe Czecho- 
slovakian constitution, after examination by a Committee for a. 
week or so; tbat is the procedure then. Then if tbe two Houses 
meet together and by a majority of two-tbirds or three-quarters, 
whichever may be determined, bave come to tbe conclusion tbat the 
Government of tbe day must go out, then tbe Government must go- 
out. But if tbat majority is not reached, then tbe Government 
continues to stay in. 

Similarly, I would say in regard to legislation that you may 
provide that if a certain majority is reached tbat legislation will be- 
passed, but if tbat majority is not reached tbe law drops. There 
are precedents for that to be found in other constitutions, and I 
refer in particular to tbe new German constitution, where there is- 
a section to this effect. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Does not that refer to a difference between the' 
two Houses? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Safru : No, it is with regard to legislation.. 
With regard to the Budget, it is possible to provide safeguards. In 
Japan, for instance, there is tbe safeguard tbat if tbe Budget is 
tbrorni out or not carried, last year’s Budget automatically comes 
into force. Some such safeguards can be arrived at, and I beg you 
to discuss tbe question of safeguards, a discussion in which you will, 
find we shall all be very willing to take part. I have refrained! 
from going into that matter because I did not think the issue was, 
immediately before us. 

Lord Peel: It might happen that tbe Lower House bad a two- 
tbirds or a three-quarters majority, counting tbe votes against tbe 
Government, while the other House might come in and save the 
Government — or it might be tbe other way rormd. In such a case 
would not you find some difllculty in passing your legislation through 
a House which, so far as it was itself concerned, had decisively 
condemned the Govei’nment and which wanted to turn it out? 
Would not you have difficulty in caiTying ordinary legislation or 
business through that House? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm : I do not think so. We must be pre- 
pared for some difficulty at times in regard to financial matters — 
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questions of taxation and things of that sort — ^but with regard to 
ordinary legislation on civil or criminal matters, or ordinary admin- 
istration, I frankly think there will not he difficulty and I "base that 
on my own experience in the past. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: The Home Member will he responsible for 
Law and Order in the Federal Executive, I imagine, but what 
would he have to do so far as Law and Order are concerned in the 
Indian States? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sayru : Hothing, The Home Member's writ 
would not run in Hyderabad. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: I should like a proper reply, if you do not 
mind. The Home Member would be responsible to the Federal 
House for his measures with regard to Law and Order. They would 
be measui-es which would be discussed and decided on in the Federal 
House, where the Indian States would be represented. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: May I point out to you that Law and 
Order is not a Federal subject, in the sense in which we have used 
that word. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: I want to he clear in my own mind as to 
what would happen with regard to the Home Member and subjects 
coming under Law and Order. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Law and Order in British India has 
nothing to do with the Indian States, but according to my scheme, 
if the Home Member is turned out it must be by a joint session of 
the two Houses. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: You say Law and Order is not a Federal 
subject. Does that mean it would not come before the Federal 
Legislature but before some other Legislature, or what would be the 
position? 

Lord Beading : There is only one Legislature. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: Where would Law and Order come? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Before the Federal Legislature, as a 
British India subject. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: Excluding the Indian States’ portion of the 
Federal Legislature? It will be debated there? 

Sir Samuel Hoare : If the question is debated there. Sir Tej, 
and we assume for the moment the States are not concerned, and 
the Govemment falls upon it, then the • Government falls wdth, 
presumably, the representatives of the States in the Government? 

Sir 2'ej Bahadur Sapru : Sir Samuel, we have not yet discussed 
the question of whether the Indian States will take part in the dis- 
cussion of subjects which are purely British India subjects, or 
whether they will impose on themselves a self-denying ordinance. 
That has to be argued, and I am open to argument on that point. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: I do not see how, by any decision on that 
point, you get away from the difficulty to which I have referred. 
A Government may fall on a question of Law and Order — which is 
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tlie kind of question on -wliicli governments do fall — ^wkick concerns 
only one part of tke Pederation, wliile tlie otlier part of tlie 
Pederation are equally members of tbe Government and bave no 
concern in it. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I should very much like to reply to that 
qxiestion after hearing from His Highness of Bhopal and His High- 
ness of Bikaner as to whether they want to have — if I may use the 
expression — a finger in our pie or not. When I know that I shall 
be in a better position to answer your question, I want to know 
what their views are. Their Highnesses may like to think it over. 

Lord Reading : But the point would still remain that Sir Samuel 
has put to you; it is a difficulty which we have to face. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sagru Undoubtedly. 

Lord Reading : You have got your Pederal Executive, and you 
must, in your Pederal Executive have Ministers who are repre- 
sentative of a large pai-t of your Pederal Legislature, wPich would 
be the Indian States. Then if, so far as they are concerned, any 
of these questions arose, it would follow, from what you have said 
before, that their Ministers would fall in the same way as the others 
when anything happened, though they would have no part in it. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I fully contemplate that, and am aware 
of that anomaly ; but I should like to know what Their Highnesses 
think of it. 

H.H. The Na'ioah of Bhopal: May I ask, Sir Tej, whether you 
have any objection to our having a finger in your pie? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : If you ask for my individual opinion, 
I would say I have none. On these critical occasions I would not 
have you on a separate footing. 

H.H, The Nawah of Bhopal : Then, as far as you are concerned, 
we should be delighted to come in. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : We do not want to meddle in 
your pxirely domestic afiairs, anj- more than we want you to meddle 
in ours. But there will be a Pederal Executive, and the fall of 
the Government will be the fall of the Pederal Executive, and 
therefore the only House that can throw out the Government will be 
the Pederal House, and in that the representatives of the States in 
the two Pederal Houses, as well as your representatives, will have 
to take part, so that they will have to have a finger in the pie to 
that extent at least, so far as the fall of the Government is con- 
cerned. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: If I may respectfully say so. Your 
Higlmess has completely expressed my views on the question. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: And to that we shall be quite 
agreeable. 

_ d/r. But the matter is not quite free from difficulty, 

Lour Highness, and the answer just given on this side must not be 
taken as binding on us. The question is not free from difficulty. 
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H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : We ought to discuss it furthe?. 

Sir Akbar Hydari: I do uot waut to have a finger in their pie, 
nor do I want them to have a finger in mine so far as Law and 
Order is concerned. What I wanted to know was whether even 
these questions would he discussed and debated and resolutions taken 
on them in the Federal House in which we are both represented. 
I did not go so far as to come to the question of the fall of the 
Government. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : What you mean, Sir Akbar Hydari, is this : 
will the Federal House be allowed to move a resolution relating, 
say, to a case of breach of Law and Order in Hyderabad territory? 

Sir Akbar Hydari: Or, vice versa, whether there will be a ques- 
tion with regard to a breach of Law and Order in Bengal which the 
Hyderabad representatives will be allowed to discuss. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: That has been answered, and the answer in 
both cases is in the negative. But when it comes to a question of 
the Ministry falling, on that point Sir Tej has expressed his view 
that the whole House will come in. 

Lord Reading : Sir Tej, would you give us one further explana- 
tion on a matter which is not clear to me. I thought, from some- 
thing you said, you had contemplated a definite course of procedure 
on Law and Order. From what you have said just now it would 
follow that if a question of Law and Order arose in the country — I 
assume you mean something which was not a purely provincial 
' matter but something in relation to Law and Order which has a 
wider range — ^the Central Legislature would deal with it and it would 
come up for discussion and they could express their views on it, 
and it would be dealt with by the Federal Government. But I 
gathered, from something you said earlier, that over and above 
that there would be an emergency power in the Viceroy to deal with 
Law and Order when the safety and tranquillity of the realm are 
threatened. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I contemplate that. Sir, on the .Japanese’ 
model. 

Lord Reading : It is hard to keep firing these questions at you, 
Sir Tej, but you have made, if I may say so, such a very interest- 
ing and lucid speech on the whole subject that I should like to have 
an answer to this point also, so as to be able to consider everything' 
you have said. "What part do you contemplate that the Viceroy or 
Governor-General should play in the Cabinet? That is left rather 
in doubt, at any rate to me. According to your view, is the Viceroy 
to be entirely excluded from Cabinet discipsions, or is it intended 
that he should be present, or can he preside? Have you contem- 
plated that at all? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Yes, I have had that question under 
constitutional position? I want it to be distinctly understood that 
is only fair that the Viceroy should preside, because the ultimate 
responsibility rests with him. With regard to other matters, I 
should like him to keep out but to have the power of asking for 
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information, a power whicli ceifain constitutions do give to tlie 
Head of the Government, whether he be a monarch or a president, 
namely, that the Ministry" shall Jieep him in touch with everything 
that is going on foom day to day. 

Sir Saitntel Hoarc : Is not it going to be, as a matter of practical 
working, very difficult to have this in and out system for the 
Governor-General? I do not at all know how the Executive Council 
is worked in India 

11.11. The Maharaja of Bikaner: The Viceroy presides. 

Sir Samuel lloare: May I Just finish? That is not my point. 
Taking the Cabinet here, you do not have things in water-tight 
compartments in that way. The discitssion may be on a War Office 
Bxibject and then pass to a Home Office subject, and so on. I should 
have thought it would be very difficult for the Viceroy to come in 
when the Cabint was talking about the Army, and then to go out 
when they talked of something else and then to come in again. It 
is a veiy awkward position. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Safru: I do not think it is a matter of very 
great difficulty. Eor instance, a certain day- will be fixed, accord- 
ing to the rules, when subjects relating to the Army and other 
matters will come up for discussion, and then the Viceroy should, 
as of right, come and preside over the Cabinet. But, when those 
matters are not under consideration, and it is a question of ordinary 
civil or criminal laws, or of questions relating to public health, 
education or international conventions, then the Prime Minister 
must preside, and I would give the Viceroy the power to call for 
reports from his Government, so that he may be kept in touch with 
the progress of events from day to day. I do not think there is any 
serious difficulty with regard to that. Under the present system, 
the Viceroy presides over meetings of the Executive Council, except 
when he is absent from the capital, in which case the Vice-President 
presides ; but if the new constitution, as contemplated by me, comes 
into force I say it will be more constitutional for the Viceroy to keep 
out of the discussions which take place on matters which have been 
transferred. But, Sir Samuel, I should like to be permitted to say 
one thing. The personality of the Viceroy counts for a very great 
deal, even in the Dominions, Whatever constitution you may pro- 
vide you cannot exclude the moral factor. The Viceroy will play 
a very great part in the development of the constitution by the 
exercise of his moral authority and the moral weight of his advice. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc : The difficrilt^* that appears to me is that the 
position is so very different from that in a Dominion. By your own 
showing, you assume exceptional emergency powers for the Viceroy. 
Well, that seems to me to make a very great distinction — ^that if a 
Viceroy is going to exercise his emergency powers effectively, he 
must be in much closer touch with his ^Ministers than a Dominion 
Governor-General who has no such powers. 

^ S^T Tej Bahadur Sapru : He will be in constant touch with his 
^linisters. He will be getting the files from day to day, he will be 
getting the official reports of the proceedings of his Government, and 
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if file oecasioa should arise when he must exercise his emergency 
powers then he can certainly call the Cabinet and say, “ Well, I 
think an occasion has arisen when I must exercise emergency 
powers.” I do not think that there will be any difEculty in arrang- 
ing those things. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : In fact, that is so even under the present 
position, as the Marquess of Reading said himself. Apart from 
Cabinet meetings, the Governor-General sees every one of the 
members of his Executive Council at least once every week, and 
during those interviews he is kept in touch with all important 
matters which are happening in regard to that particular Depart- 
ment; and under Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's system I assume that 
that contact will continue in the new constitution. 

Lord Reading : Well, that is an important matter to under- 
stand. 

[The suh-Committee adjourned at 5.5 p.m.) 


Progeebings of the FoxmTEENTH Meeting of Seb-Committee No. 1 
(Federal Structure), held on 5th January, 1931, at 11 a.m, 
AND 2.45 P.M. 

Chairman: Your Highnesses, My Lords and Gentlemen, before 
we begin our proceedings to-da3’-, there are two events to which I am 
sure you will allow me to draw your attention for a few brief 
minutes. 

First of all, I am sure we should all desire to tender our respect- 
ful sympathy to the King-Emperor in the loss that he has sus- 
tained by the death of his sister, the Princess Royal. 

Then I think it is fitting that we should place on record this 
morning our appreciation of the loss which not only this Conference, 
but his native land also, has sustained by the death of our colleague 
Maulana Muhammad Ali. He was a well-loved leader, who, both 
by thought and action endeavoured to advance the policy which he 
thought best. It is pathetic to remember that he has passed away 
far from his home, in a last endeavour to serve his fellow-country- 
men by word and deed. It was my privilege to visit him, at hiis 
request, on his deathbed. . He was in a state of great weakness and 
great weariness, but he had no thought for himself; his hopes, his 
wishes and his ambitions were first and last and all the time for 
India. To many of us round this Table he will be recollected as a 
fellow-member of the University of Oxford who lived and suffered 
for his ideals. To the gracious lady, his wife, and his brother who 
accompanied him to this Conference, we extend our respectful sym- 
pathy, and for him it is our hope and prayer that his eager and 
ardent spirit has found the peace and rest which he has so well 
earned and so richly deserved. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: My Lord Chancellor, on behalf of the 
Muslim group at the Round Table Conference I desire to offer to our 
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Eing-Eiiiperor our loral and respectfiil S3'mj5ath3? in the great loss 
■a'liich lie lias suffered in the death of the Princess Eoyal. 

If I xna}', I join also in the eloquent tribute which you have 
paid to the memory of our colleague Maulana Muhammad Ali, whose 
love of his countiy' and enthusiasm for the cause for which he 
suffered tliroughout his life induced him to undertake this long 
journey of sis thousand miles, in spite of his failing health, in order 
to serve the cause of his country. To his widow, his brother, and 
the other members of his family our hearts go out in the fulness of 
sympathj’ in this sad bereavement; and I trust that Tour Lordship 
will convey to them the sincere sjnnpathj* of all of us on this sad 
occasion. 

Sii' Tcj Bahadur Sapru: My Lord Chancellor, I would like to 
associate myself with the message of respectful sympathy which you 
propose to send to His ^Majesty the King-Emperor in the loss of his 
sister. 

Coming to the death of our departed colleague, I can say that 
my memory goes back some thirty 3*ears ago when, as a graduate 
from Oxford, he returned to India and stayed for a few months in 
Allahabad. I had Imown him even before that, when he was a 
student at the Aligarh College. After his return to India he tried 
to sit for the law examination at Allahabad, and I remember the 
afternoons he used to spend with me in the study of law. ^ Since 
then our acquaintance grew into friendship, and, although it^ may 
have been my misfortune at times to differ from him in -politics, I 
have always recognised that his was a most vivid and forceful per- 
sonality, the impression that he has made on Indian politics during 
the last twenty years is deep, and, I venture to think, will be 
lasting. Of him we can truly say that he has died in the service 
of the Motherland. He and I travelled together to England on the 
same boat, and to me it was a matter of pain and anxiety that he 
should have taken this daring step of coming across the seas. But 
right through the voyage he was sustained by the hope and by the 
belief that at this supreme juncture in our history, duty required 
that he should be at the capital of the Empire to plead the cause of 
his Motherland. I would respectfully associate myself -adth what 
has fallen from Tour Lordship and m3' friend Sir Muhammad Shall 
in regard to the great calamity which we have sustained and would 
like our heartfelt sympathies to be conveyed to his widow and his 
brother. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: !My Lord Chancellor, on behalf 
of the Princes and other members of the States Delegation, I desire 
-first to associate ourselves most respectfully with the message convey- 
ing our humble sympathies in the great sorrow suffered by our 
beloved King-Emperor and the Imperial House of "Windsor l)y the 
^d and sudden death yesterday of the Princess Hoyal. To us, the 
Princes and people of the Indian States. an3rthing connected with 
His Majesty the King-Emperor personally as a matter always of 
■verv genuine and deep concern; for in all our sorrows and our joys 
vre know, and we have the great consolation of knowing, that we can 
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always depend on His Majesty’s and Her Majesty’s gracious interest 
and solicitude. 

I similarly associate myself wholeheartedly in desiring a res- 
pectful message of our sympathy to he conveyed on the sad death 
of Maulana Muhammad Ali to his widow, his brother, and the other 
members of his family. As Sir Tej has said, there were times 
when it was not possible for everyone to agree with his policy, but 
I have had the privilege of knowing the late Maulana personally 
and of claiming him as a friend, and we who knew him recognise 
how much there was lovable in his personality and his character. 
It is unnecessary for me to refer to it at length, but I think all will 
be agreed as to the very fine spirit he showed, of which all Indians 
can be proud, in travelling all this distance to take part in this 
important Conference at this critical juncture in the history of our 
country, when he knew in his own heart that it was practically 
impossible for him to return to his native land. 

Lord Reading : I desire to be associated with the expression of 
sympathy with His Majesty the Eing-Emperor in consequence of 
the death of his sister, and I hope also that you will take care to 
associate us on this side of the sub-Committee with the expressions 
of sympathy to the bereaved lady, the wife of Maulana Muhammad 
Ali, and to his brother, Maulna Shaukat Ali. The vivid and force- 
ful personality of Maulana Muhammad Ali never came into per- 
sonal contact with me until I met him in this country. I Imew of 
his existence and, of course, of the great strength with which he 
gave expression to his convictions in India, which no doubt occa- 
sionally caused us trouble; but at this moment our thoughts are 
filled with admiration for the courage of the man, who insisted, 
notwithstanding the very serious state of his health, on coming to 
this country in order that he might take part in the struggle for the 
constitutional advance of his Motherland, and who has at any rate 
had the consolation of dying in that struggle for a great cause, in 
which he had implicit faith. 

Lord Peel : On behalf of my colleagues and myself, I should 
like to associate ourselves most sincerely with what has fallen from 
the Lord Chancellor with reference to the loss that His Majesty 
the King Emperor has sustained, and I very much desire to join in 
the expression of feeling which has been so eloquently voiced in 
various quarters to-day, and to say how much we sympathise with 
the widow and brother of our late colleague, Maulana Muhammad 
Ali. I cannot say that I have had dealings in the past with our late 
colleague, but I was very familiar indeed with his actions and bis 
personality, and it is only necessary for me to say now how deeply 
we admire the courage which made him forget and pass over his 
v.ery grave physical disabilities and to come over here to take a 
manful part in this Conference, which was, of course, of such deep 
interest to him and is of such interest to his fellow countrymen. 

{The members of the sub-Committee stood for a feio moments in 
silence.) 
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Chairman : The Secretary’ of State for India, as you have 
already seen, has -written an appreciation of the late Maulana 
Jluhanimad Ali which appeared in The Times to-day, and he does 
not wish to add anjdhing to the tribute -a’hich he has already 
paid him. 

Sir lihihammad Shaft : “We have now reached a stage in our 
deliberations -whicb undoubtedly calls for the exercise of farsighted 
statesmanship, high courage and broadminded sympathy in arriv- 
ing at a satisfactorj^ solution of the many problems -which you. Sir, 
have placed before us, if I may say so, with your -usual lucid and 
analytical method. We have to bear in mind not only the con- 
stitutional principles which must have a prior application in fram- 
ing a constitution for India, but also the actual existing political 
conditions in that country. The world influences set into motion 
by the great war, and the forces which liave been in operation in 
that coimtry during the last ten years, the widespread and deep 
dissatisfaction with the existing constitutional position, and a suc- 
cession of grave blunders cominitted during the last ten years, 
commencing with the Bo-R'latt Act and the proclamation of martial 
law in the Punjab, and ending in the exclusion of Indian repre- 
sentatives from the Statutory Commission, produced a very grave 
situation in India, a situation the picture of -^'hich was drawn in 
such tragic but correct language by my friend Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru towards the conclusion of his speech the other day. 

There is one aspect of that situation to which I desire to invite 
the attention of this sub-Committee. There are numbers of confer-' 
ences, leagues, sabhas and anjumans, organisations representing 
various schools of -thought and the various commiinities in India, 
with objects and aims of their o-wn; but when you come to analyse 
the act\ial existing position in India there is no doubt whatever 
that political India can now be divided into two main sections : 
the .section of India, which is of recent origin, which aims at 
complete independence for the country, and the section which, -^dth 
due safeguards for the interests of the minorities, aims at complete 
self-government for India within the British Commonwealth of 
Rations. 

Unless those of us who have come from India, in piirsuance of 
that policy of co-operation which has been our guiding principle 
throughout our political lives, in order to assist at this Round Table 
Conference in the great task of framing a new constitution for India 
can go back to our country with something substantial to show to 
our countrymen as the fruit of that policy, I am afraid that a 
ver^- grave situation will arise. I want this sub-Committee to bear 
that important fact in mind when deliberating over the constitu- 
tional problems which have been placed before us. 

I said that one of the causes which have created the very grave 
situation in India that exists to-day is the widespread and deep 
dissatisfaction with the existing constitutional situation that exists 
lliroughoiit the length and breadth of India, Row, what is that 
consideration. For instance, when Cro-wn subjects are dealt with it 
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in the observations that I am going to offer in this connection I 
have in mind merely the impersonal side of the question. My 
remarks do not apply to any individual holders of any of the respon- 
sible offices to which I shall refer. 

A comparative study of the provisions in the Government of 
hndia Act of 1919, to which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made a refer- 
ence in his speech, makes it abundantly clear that the Secretary of 
State ds undoubtedly, as my friend described him, the Great Mogul 
of the British Indian Empire. It is true that in theory he owes 
responsibility to the British Parliament, a Parliament which is 
the trustee for the welfare and happiness of 310 millions of His 
Majesty’s subjects in India, but as a matter of fact what happens? 

Once in twelve months the Secretary of State presents to the 
^British Parliament his annual statement containing a review of the 
administration in India. He is followed bj’^, perhaps, half a dozen 
members of the British Parliament who take an interest in ihe 
affairs of India, and these gentlemen offer a few observations upon 
“the statement thus presented by the Secretary of State to Parlia- 
ment. More often than not the speakers on that occasion, includ- 
ing the Secretary of State, address empty benches in the House of 
'Commons; possibly the necessary quorum is all that is present on 
■that occasion. During the rest of the year, now and then some 
honourable members put a question or two to -the Secretary of State. 
To some of these questions the Secretary of State gives a reply; to 
-others he declines to reply, on the ground that in the public interest . 
it is not desirable to answer the questions. That is the manner in 
which the British Parliament discharges its trust towards the 310 
millions of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, and that is the matter 
in which the Secretary of State discharges his responsibility to 
Parliament. 

There is one other little fact to which perhaps in this connection 
I may invite the attention of the sub-Committee. Wliile the Vice- 
roy and Governor-General of India, on landing at Bombay, has to 
fake an oath of office which is administered to him by the Chief 
Justice of Bombay in the presence of his Cabinet, I believe no oath 
of office is administered to the Secretary of State qua his position as 
Secretary of State when he assumes charge of his high office. 

Lord Reading : But is it to any other Minister ? I do not quite 
follow. Is it suggested that is an exception Avith regard to the 
Secretary of State? 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : Ho, to no Secretary of State is an oath 
of office administered qua his position as Secretary of State ; that is 
what I understand. 

Lord Reading : He has already taken the oath as a Privy 
Councillor. 

Sir M. Shaft : As a Privy Councillor, yes, in comnron with 
other Privy Councillors who do not hold any office at all ; but qua 
his position as Secretary of State no oath of office is administered 
fo him. 
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In these circumstances I am justified in saying that although^ 
in theory the Secretary of State is responsible to Parliament yet in 
reality he is the irresponsible ruler of India. From a study of the- 
provisions embodied in the Government of India Act, to ■which Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru invited the attention of the sub-Committee, it 
is clear that the Secretary of State has the power to overrule, if he- 
so thinks fit, even the rmanimous decision of the Governor-General- 
in Council, and during my experience, extending over 5| years in 
the Government of India — six months more than the normal period- 
of office of a member of the Yicero 3 '’s Executive Council — ^I have- 
IcBown instances in which he has actuallj’’ done so. He has act'ually 
done this not only in regard to ma-tters of high policy, in raatters- 
concerning the Army and such vital subjects as that, but even in 
regard to matters of internal civil administration in India. T 
remember that some time in 1922, towards the end that year, a list 
was framed of the cases in wliich the Secretary of State had' 
interfered after the introduction of the Montague-Chelmsford' 
Eeforms — ^that is to say, during a period of little less than two- 
years. The list was, I can assure this Committee, a somewhat' 
lengthy one. I will not say anything further. That is the 
position an India in the existing Indian Constitution in so far as- 
the Secretary of State is concerned. He has, no doubt, a Council.,, 
consisting niainly of retired members of the civil and military 
services in India, bait that Council is pairely an advisory body. 

Coming now to the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, the 
Viceroy as such lias no position under the Government of India-- 
Act. There he appears as Governor-General, or Governor-General- 
in Council. As Governor-General he has certain extraordinary- 
powers in regard to restoration of grants, in regard to certification 
and so on ; and, of course, he is the executive head of the Govern- 
ment in India. Although it may appear from a perirsal of the 
language embodied in one of the sections referred to bj* Sir Tej- 
Bahadur Sapru, that his power as Governor-General is very’- great,, 
3 'et a reference to Section 2 makes it per-fectly clear that he can 
exercise those powers subject only to the superintendence and' 
control of the Secretary of State. In India a practice has been in 
vogue for some years of private telegrams between the Governor- 
General and the Secretary of State, private not in the sense that 
either the Secretary of State or the Governor-General pays for them, 
it is the Indian taxpayer who pays for those telegrams — ^but private 
in some other sense. Well, no member of the Cabinet of the 
Governor-General knows anything as to the contents of those tele- 
grams. I dare say if these telegrams were to be perused ther- -would- 
now and then disclose a clash of personalities. 

il/r. Sastri : Are they also commonly described as private and 
personal ? 

Sir Mvhmmnnd Shaft: Tes, private and personal. 

-Eo/mdt/r Sapru : They were discussed at great lengths 
by bit- Austen Chamberlain in the Mesopotamia Heport. 

Lord Heading : Ves, thev were. 
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■Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru : That is a matter of public knowledge. 

Sir M^lham^nad Shafi : As I was saying, if these private and 
personal telegrams were to be persued, I dare say they would occa- 
•sionally disclose a clash of personalities — a powerful Secretary of 
State influencing the Viceroy, and a strong Govei'nor-General inflti- 
-encing the Secretary of State. Well, the result of these private 
and personal telegrams is that a day or two at least before a case 
■is put up before a full meeting of the Executive Council, what must 
in fact amount to a previous decision has already been arrived at 
■between the Secretary of State and the Governor-General. Then 
■the case is discussed in the Executive Council and a decision is 
-arrived at. 

^STow, with regard to these cases that are put up before the 
Executive Council, the position in the existing conditions is this, 
•that if there is a difference of opinion between the member in 
• charge and His Excellency the Governor-General the case must 
•be put up before the Executive Council, or if the Governor-General 
considers a case of sufficient importance in which policy is to be 
•determined, or on any other ground, lie directs that the case is to 
•be put up before the Executive Council; but there are other cases 
which, when there is agreement between the member in charge and 
-the Governor-General, unless the Governor-General decides other- 
wise, never come before the Cabinet at all. A decision is_ issued in 
•the name of the Government of India, That is the position so far 
as the Executive Council is concerned. 

The members of the Viceroy's Executive Council consist of 
officials and non-officials. I will take the non-officials first. It was 
Lord Morley who first introduced that great change in the consti- 
tution of the Viceroy’s Executive Co\incil which resulted in an 
Indian being appointed a member of the Executive Council. That 
.number was increased first to two and then to three shortly before 
■the introduction of the ilontague-Chelmsford Reforms. Now, of 
the 13 Indian members who have been appointed to the Viceroy’s 
•Executive Council up to this time, only -three have been selected 
fi’om amongst the non-official members of the Central Legislature — 
that is to say, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Narasimheswara Sarma 
and myself. All the others have been either Indian members of 
the Services in India, or selected from outside the Central Legisla- 
'ture. Wlien the number of Indian members was raised to three, it 
will be noticed, shortly before the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Eefonns, all the three Indian members appointed to 
’the Viceroy’s Executive Council were gentlemen selected from 
amongst the members of the Central Legislature; but it is very 
strange that after the introduction of the Montague-Chelmsford 
■Reforms, that practice has not been adhered to. At a certain stage 
during these ten years it was thought necessary to bring out a 
financial expert from England to India. I have absolutely no 
fault to find with that step. I think that it was rather a step 
whieh was, in the circumstances, desirable to be taken, Imt the 
-unfortunate result of that was that as the Government of India 
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Act made it necessary to have at least three lueiubers of the Services 
in the Executive Council, one of the non-official Indian seats on the- 
Executive Council was taken away from the non-official and given 
to a member of the Indian Services. Well, as was pointed out by 
my friend, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the result of the position which 
has existed in India during the last ten years, both as regards the 
Indian members of the Executive Council and as regards the 
European members of the Council, is this. They have no following 
in the Central Legislature at all. It is obvious that the members, 
of the Services appointed to the Executive Council have none, and 
the two Indian members who' are ajjpointed members of the Vice- 
ro3’’s Executive Council from outside, not being themselves 
members of the Central Legislature, and — ^it is very curious— -in 
one or two cases never having had any experience of the Central 
Legislature at all, cannot be expected to have any following. The 
lesidt is, as was described by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in his speech, 
that thej' liave to fall back upon the constitutional position which 
makes them reallj* independent of the vote of the Legislature.^ But 
to my mind the more serious aspect of the position, as it exists in 
India to-da3’', is this. Although certain items, according to the- 
Government of India Act, have been made votable — certain items in- 
the budget have been made votable — nevertheless because of the 
power of restoration which is vested in His Excellency the Governor- 
General, a power which has been exercised in many cases, and the 
power of certification, which also vests in the Governor-General 
rmder the Government of India Act, which power also has been 
exercised in many cases, the non-official members of the Central 
Legislature look upon themselves merely as irresponsible critics of. 
the actions of the Executive Council. 

Mr. Jinnah : Are in fact irresponsible, not look. They have 
no responsibility. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : That being so, the tendency is, very 
naturally, that they should behave as irresponsible critics only. 
That is the result of the existing position, and the complications,, 
the deadlocks occasionally, which have actually taken place during- 
the last ten j’-ears are but the natural results of this constitutional 
position. Of course, whenever the Governor-General exercises his- 
power of restoration or of certification, or there is a deadlock, the 
irresponsible Press outside takes advantage of these incidents, and' 
in glaring headlines articles are published which point out to the 
political intelligentsia of the country the hopelessness, in so far as; 
they are concerned, of the existing regime. One of the .causes 
y,-hich have contributed towards the creation of the grave situation 
in India is this widespread and deep dissatisfaction with the con- 
stitutional position as it exists to-dav. 

Wliat, then, are the remedies which ought to be adopted by 
the Pound Table Conference in order to put an end to this (ieplor- 
nble state of things? In this connection, the opinion which I am 
going to oiler for the consideration of tbe Committee must be con- 
sidered to be subject to one condition precedent, and that condition 
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precedent is th.e provision wliicli. I venture to submit, must be 
embodied in tb.e constitution for adequate safeguards to tbe minori- 
ties and in particular to that most important and most numerous 
of all minorities in India, tbe Muslim community, wbicb some of 
us bere bave tbe honour to represent. Those safeguards have been 
discussed in tbe Minorities Committee, and therefore I vill not 
touch upon them bere. Subject to these safeguards, in my opinion, 
beginning -with tbe Secretary of State, it is necessary that tbe Secre-- 
tary of State’s superintendence and control over tbe internal 
civil administration of India should be taken away. 

My Lord Chancellor, we are all agreed that certain reservations 
will bave to be made diuing tbe transitional period. Of course, 
with regard to those reservations tbe power of superintendence and 
control possessed by tbe Secretary of State, with responsibility to. 
Parliament, will bave to be provided for in tbe new constitution. 

"VVc are all agreed that certain reservations in regard to certain 
vital matters must be provided for in tbe new constitution for tbe 
transitional jteriod, and tbe inevitable result of that will be that 
the Secretary of State’s power of superintendence and control over 
tbe Government of India, over tbe Governor-General in Council 
and tbe Legislature, in so far as those reservations are concerned, 
mxist continue ; but any power of superintendence and control which , 
be at tbe present time possesses over tbe remainder of tbe subjects 
must be taken away. Tbe Government of India should thus become 
mistress of her own household in so far as tbe non-reserved subjects, 
if I may use that expression, are concerned. 

Personally I bold tbe view, and I believe it is tbe view held in 
almost all political circles in India, that tbe India Council should' 
be abolished. Tbe Secretary of State has at bis disposal other 
sources of advice, if any advice is needed, with regard to tbe. 
subjects, army, foreign and political, which advice be can always 
bave, and, as a matter of fact, some of us know that be does obtain 
even in the existing conditions. 

Coming to tbe Governor-General and bis Executive Council, the. 
first question to be decided is bow far tbe element of responsibility 
should be introduced, for on that will depend tbe proper constitu- 
tion of tbe Executive Council itself. I agree with Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapiu that for tbe present and during tbe transitional period, 
defence and foreign affairs should remain reserved subjects, and 
tbe members of the Viceroy’s Cabinet in charge of those subjects 
should be selected by tbe Viceroy, tbe Governor-General, himself. 
There should be no limitation in the constitution as to the sources 
from which that selection is to be made by tbe Governor-General. 
It should be left entirely to bis discretion to select tbe members of 
bis Cabinet in charge of these subjects, either from tbe Services 
or from tbe political life of tbe country, as be thinks fit. 

As regards tbe remainder of tbe subjects, they should be in 
charge of members of tbe Cabinet selected from among tbe non- 
official members of tbe Central Legislature; and, for tbe due ad- 
ministration of those subjects, these members should be responsible. 
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“to tlie Central Legislature. In otlier urords, wliile tlie members in 
cliarge of reserved subjects will be responsible to tbe Governor- 
General for tbe proper administration of those subjects, tbe mem- 
bers in charge of tbe transferred subjects will be responsible to tbe 
Central Legislature for the proper discharge of their responsibili- 
“ties. 

Here arises the question of joint responsibility which my friend 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru discussed during the course of his speech. 
I regret that I cannot agree with him in the opinion which he 
■expressed in this connection. It seems to me that joint responsi- 
bility in the case of a Cabinet, a portion of which is responsible to 
one authority and the other portion is responsible to another author- 
ity, is not only impracticable, but is unjustifiable on any constitu- 
tional or other grounds. If I may say so, it is a farce to have 
members in charge of the reserved subjects also resigning along 
with members in charge of the transferred subjects if a vote of 
censure is passed by the Legislature with regard to any vital 
question arising in connection with the transferred subjects, or any 
vital measure introduced by any of the members in charge of the 
transferred subjects being rejected by the Legislature. To my 
mind that is not only a farce but it will produce unnecessary com- 
plications and difficulties. Going out along with his colleagues and 
coming back again next moment along with a fresh batch of his 
colleagues, is neither befitting the dignity of a member of the 
Viceroy’s Cabinet in charge of reserved subjects, nor will it serve 
any purpose whatsoever. It seems to me that the proper and logical 
principle to adopt is that there should be joint responsibility in so 
far as the members who are in charge of all the transferred subjects 
are concerned. If any one of them is defeated on any vital 
measure, or if a vote of censure is passed by the Legislature against 
any one of them, all of them must go; bxit to require that the 
member in charge of the reserved subjects also should go along 
with them is to my mind not justifiable on any groxmd whatsoever. 

Sir Tej Bahad-ur Sapru : Would you allow the official members 
and the responsible members to sit together, or will you only have 
dyarchy in the Central Legislature, one section of the Ministry not 
having anything to do with the other? 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : Ho, what I would adopt is the practice 
which was recommended by the Joint Select Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament in regard to this matter in the Provinces, 
when they introduced dyarchy in the Provinces. 

^ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : But as a matter of fact it was ignored 
rn eight provinces out of nine. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : I quite agree it was ignored, except 
perhaps in Madras, and, I think, possibly in one or two other 
provinces. It was ignored, but it ought not to have been ignored, 
and to my mind in the future constitution something ought to be 
^ovided so that that recommendation of the Joint Select Com- 
1 CO of the two Houses of Parliament may become incapable of 
bemg Ignored in the future. That is the ‘remedy for what my 
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friend Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru contemplates, and not tKis curious- 
position of a member in charge of reserved subjects also going out 
along "witb bis colleagues, and coming in again at tbe nest moment 
on being re-appointed by tbe Yiceroy to bis portfolio. I venture 
to submit that tbe proper remed}' for wbat my friend Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru has in view is tbe adoption of tbe practice recom- 
mended by tbe Joint Select Committee of tbe two Houses of 
Parliament when tbe Montagu-Cbelmsford Reforms were intro- 
duced. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I take it you advocate dyarchy? 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : Yes, of course, there is no other way. 

I do not understand why we should fight shy of that word' 
“dyarchy”. Dyarchy was condemned, I remember, before the 
Constitutional Enquiry Committee, of which both my friend and 
I were members, not for tbe reason that dyarchy in itself was some- 
thing impracticable or open to any serious objection. Ob no ! I am 
convinced that dyarchy was condemned, at any rate, by Indian- 
politicians, on tbe ground that they wanted full responsibility in 
tbe Provinces, and, therefore, were not satisfied with dyarchy. 
"What do my friend Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and others who condemn 
dyarchy contemplate? What did the Simon Commission contem- 
plate? Did they contemplate then that there should be no respon- 
sibility in the Centre at all of any kind or sort? Eor responsibility 
has got to be introduced some day; that is the pledge given by 
Parliament in the Declaration of the 20th August, 191T, the grant 
of responsible Government to India. Then, if dyarchy is not to be 
introduced, the necessary consequence is this, that some day there 
will have to be a change from no responsibilit 3 '- at all to full- 
responsible Government, which change, to my mind, is too revolu- 
tionary to contemplate. 

Therefore, the only solution is the introduction of partial res- 
ponsibility in the Central Government now; in other words, with- 
the exception of the reserved subjects, army and foreign affairs, 
responsibility for the administration of all the other subjects should 
be transferred; the Ministers in charge of those subjects should 
become responsible to the Central Legislature. Of course, it will 
be necessary to invest the Governor-General with special and extra- 
ordinary powers to meet special and extraordinary conditions ; that 
may possibly arise in the future as a precautionary measure. Into- 
the details of those powers it is unnecessary to go ; they will prob- 
ably be somewhat on the lines of the special and extraordinary 
powers which the Simon Commission have recommended should' 
vest in the Governors of the Provinces; and I agree that the 
Governor-General will continue to be appointed by His Majesty the- 
Ring, as has been the case in the past. 

As regards the constitution of the Cabinet, I agree with Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru that the Commander-in-Chief should cease to- 
be a member of the Governor-General' s Council. That is a view 
which I have held for a long time ; in fact, I came to hold that view 
after only a few mqnths’ experience of the inner working of the- 
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Executive Council. 1 do not wisli to say anytliing wliicli may be 
regarded as a criticism on any individual Commander-in-Cbief at 
all; but I do remember a case in which, while we were discussing 
important matters concerning civil administration, the Commander- 
in-Chief was busy drawing sketches, and I have in my possession, 
now in my drawing room, one of those sketches duly framed, 

Chairvxan : Sir Muhammad, I know how difficult it is, and 
perhaps a rest at this moment would he convenient to you. May 
I ask if this would he your sort of view? Taking the Eederal 
subjects as scheduled — ^because you were on the point now of the 
Executive — should I he right in assuming that there would he at 
least Members for; — (1) Einance, (2) Law, (3) Eailwaj’s, Posts and 
Telegraphs, (4) Education, Health and Lands, (5) Industries, (6) 
Commerce, (7) Revenue subjects, such as the administration of 
customs, opium and salt; (8) Minor departments, such as botanical 
nnd geological suivey and the like ; and (9) a Minister in charge of 
minor administrations, like Delhi and Ajmer. Is that the sort of 
ihing ? 

Lord Reading : That will make nine Cabinet Ministers. 

Chairman : I am not saying they would all be there; I am just 
giving you the list so as to throw out the suggestion. I will read 
them once more, if I may, rather more slowly, I am sorry to 
interrupt you, but it just comes in in what you were saying, and it 
•will give you a rest. Taking the Federal subjects as schedtiled, is 
this the sort of thing? I am only throwing it out. There would 
-at least be Members for : (1) Finance ; (2) Law ; (3) Railways, Posts 
and Telegraphs; (4) Education, Health and Lands; (5) Industries; 
(6) Commerce; (7) Revenue subjects, such as the administration of 
customs, ophim and salt; (8) Minor departments, such as botanical 
and geological survey, and the like; and (9) a Minister in charge 
-of Minor administrations, Delhi, Ajmer. I am simply giving them 
as a rough indication of Members and not necessarily as defining 
portfolios. 

Sir Mvhammad Shafi, : My Lord Chancellor, I confess I have 
not considered the question of the number of members of the Vice- 
roy’s Cabinet who -will be required in the new conditions, and 
therefore I am afraid I cannot express an opinion off-hand. 

Chairman : I did not expect you to. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : But what I do think is this, that their 
number must certainly not be less than the number of members of 
•the Viceroy’s Executive Council as it exists at present. 

Chairman : That is, they must not be fewer than at present? 

Lord Reading : That must be so. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : That is all I can say at present— -not 
less than seven. 

Chairman : I thought it just as well to put that point. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : Yes. As regards the portfolio of 
Foreign and Political Affairs, my view is that there should be a 
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Idleinber or Minister, or "wliatever lie may be called, in charge of 
that portfolio in the Cabinet of the Viceroy, the Viceroy himself 
being the head of the Cabinet. In other -words, the Viceroy should 
not be his o-wn Member in charge of any portfolio. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Would you allow the Viceroy to 
preside over both sections? 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : If j^ou will allow me to finish this part 
first, perhaps my argument -will be clearer. In view of the many 
preoccupations of the Viceroy it would be better that he should not 
himself have charge of a portfolio. All important cases from all 
departments must go to him — what are called, in technical lan- 
guage, cases of major importance. Cases of minor importance are 
disposed of by the Member in charge, but all cases of major import- 
ance go up to the Viceroy, and for -that purpose the Viceroy gives 
interviews to the Secretaries of all departments. In view of the 
fact that the Members or Ministers in charge will have weekly 
interviews with the Viceroy, in view of the fact that the Viceroy 
grants interviews to non-official representatives of the people, in 
view of the fact that much of his time is occupied by the study of 
cases -which are to come up before the full Cabinet, and also by 
meetings of the Cabinet itself, and in view of the touring he does 
during certain parts of the year, I venture to think that he is not 
able, by reason of his position, to devote as much time to the affairs 
of a particular portfolio in his charge as the other members of the 
Cabinet devote to the discharge of their duties. He is the execu- 
tive-head of the Government, and, by reason of the fact that all 
cases of major importance go to him, he will be able to have 
sufficient control of the affairs of the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment as head of the Government, just as he has over the affairs of 
the other departments. 

Lord Reading : May I ask you a question, just to see if I am 
following this? I quite appreciate the argument with regard to 
the desirability, according to your view, of a Member being appoint- 
ed for the Foreign and Political Department, instead of the Vice- 
roy being his o-wn Member. Then you referred to the cases of 
major importance, which of course go to him, and again I appre- 
ciate that argument with regard to the Foreign and Political De- 
partment ; but rmu proceeded from that to say they would still come 
up. Do you mean they would still come up from other departments 
as well, or are you confining yourself to the Foreign and Political 
Department? 

Sir Ihihammand Shaft : Not from the transferred departments, 
but from the reserved departments. 

Lord Reading : You mean from all the reserved departments? 

Sir 3{uhammad Shaft : Yes, so that he will have ample time to 
■devote to the affairs of the reserved- departments. 

Lord Reading : They will not come from the non-reserved der 
partments ? 

■ Sir Muhammad Shaft : They will come to him for information. 
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Lord Reading : That is what I wanted to understand. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : He may call for anything he likes for 
his own information, just as in the Provinces the Governor would- 
be able to do. 

Chairman : Would it be convenient for you if I were to put a 
question, or rather a suggestion, to you? I should like to hear your 
views and those of other speakers on this. I am not giving this 
in any way as my opinion ; I merely t]irow out a suggestion. What 
would you say to a suggestion of this sort? The Governor-General 
would be President of his Council, but there would be a Vice- 
President and Leader of the House, who would preside over the 
Cabinet on all occasions when the Governor-General found it un- 
necessary to preside. Just stop a moment. Possibly, the Governor- 
General would find it unnecessary to preside when those subjects 
which were not reserved subjects were discussed. I am just indicat- 
ing an idea ; I do not want people to object merely because they da 
not like the term “ President”. I will put it again, so that it 
may be considered. Suppose the Governor-General is President of 
the Council but that there is a Vice-President and Leader of tho 
House who will preside over the Cabinet on all such occasions when 
the Governor-General finds it unnecessai'y to preside. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : That is a very fair solution of the 
matter. In fact, at present the Governor-General does preside over 
the meetings of the Cabinet ; he is the President of the Cabinet ; but 
there is, even at present, a Vice-President; even at present there is 
one of the members of the Executive Council who is nominated by 
the Governor-General as Vice-President. 

Mr. Jinnah : Arising out of that suggestion, may I understand 
the point a little further? If the Governor-General is to preside, 
what will be his powers? 

Chairman : We will come to that when we discuss the position 
of the Vice-President. 

Mr. Jinnah : The answer will depend on that. 

Chairman : Then you will not give an answer until yon have 
heard the powers. Thank you ; that is a very proper question, on 
which much depends. I am sorry to interrupt you. Sir Muham- 
mad, but I feel it is necessary to put things to you as you go along. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : So far as the main questions are con- 
cerned, I have done. If there is any question j’-ou \rould like ta 
put to me on any other matter I am quite prepared to answer it and 
to put my 5| years’ experience of the working of the machinery 
at your disposal. 

In conclusion, I should like to say this. The position in India 
is yeiy grave. When you have in a country a position such as- 
exists at the present moment in India, when you have even ladies- 
belonging to respectable families coming forward, as they are 
doing in India, to defy the law and to go to jail and suffer the 
hardships of jail life^, there must be something wrong ; there must 
be something rotten in the State which needs to be radically cured. 
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It is quite true tliat auj^one wko breaks tlie law must sufier tbe 
jienalties wbicb tbe law imposes for sucb a breach; it is quite true 
tbe Government of a country will be compelled to take action wben 
.there are flagrant breaches of the law; but that, I submit, is a 
■matter which ought to lead us to this conclusion, that if gentlemen 
who otherwise occupy high positions in society, and who are respect- 
.ed not only by their friends and by those in their immediate circle, 
but by hundreds of thousands of people, have thought fit to resort to 
this remedy, a remedy for the ills from which their country is 
•suffering, then, no matter how much we may condemn their course 
-of action, as some of us have openly done, no matter how much 
we may disapprove of the methods adopted by them, we must recog- 
■nise that mere repression,’ however justifiable, will not solve the 
problem with which Parliament or His Majesty’s Government are 
-confronted in India. Some generous gesture has to be made, a 
■gesture which will capture the imagination of the people, a gesture 
which, while satisfying the legitimate aspirations of the Indian 
intelligentsia, will contribute to strengthening the connection which 
binds England and India together. Unless that is done, I am 
afraid the situation in India will become very, very grave ; it will 
■become very grave indeed. I therefore join my humble voice with 
-that of my friend Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the final appeal which 
he made to the sub-Committee towards the conclusion of his speech. 

Lord Reading : My Lord Chancellor, we have now reached the 
most important part of the matter for discussion in this sub- 
'Committee. The subject is that of the responsibility of the 
Tederal Executive to the Eederal Legislature. "We have heard two 
wery important speeches. I may be forgiven, I hope, if I say I 
attach greater importance to the observations made by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru yesterday; not for a moment that I intend to 
belittle what has fallen, very weightily, from Sir Muhammad 
Bhafi, but because Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru went more into detail in 
■the proposals he laid before us as embodying the principles on 
^ ■which he thought the constitution would have to be framed. I 
am not complaining at all ; I quite ■understand that, naturally, Sir 
Muhammad Shafi did not want to go through them all again. 

Sir Mtihammad Shafi : I did not want to repeat them. 

Lord Redding : I quite understand that. He took up the points 
on which he was not in agreement with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
made his O'wn observations about the working of the constitution. 

May I be allowed to say I find my ear very readily attuned 'to 
•arguments advanced either by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru or by Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, because I am accustomed to their voices, and I 
have always listened with the greatest care to their arguments. I 
had the advantage of their services to His Majesty when I held 
the position of Yiceroy, and therefore I know the value to be attri- 
buted to their observations and to their advice. I would add — ^it 
may be rather irrelevant, but I cannot allow the occasion to pass 
without saying it — ^that^in this sub-Committee we have not only 
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Sir Tej Sapru and Sir Muliaminad Sliafi but Sir B. N. Mitra, wbo 
was also a member of my Council, so that I bare the great gcod 
fortune of baring three members of tbe Cabinet that assisted me 
during my time as Viceroy present bere. I should like to add also 
that no A''iceroy, and no bead of a Government anywhere, could 
have bad more loj-al, more devoted, and more trusted servants of 
tbe King than I bad when they were assisting me in tbe Govern- 
ment of India. 

My Lord Chancellor, I shall make one or two preliminary ob- 
servations and then proceed, as quickly as I can, to tbe actual points 
that occur to me for discussion at this moment. 

I have no intention of minimising, or attempting to minimise, 
tbe impoi-tance of tbe observations made to us on tbe gravity of tbe 
situation in India. We are well aware of it. But, I must add 
that, however grave tbe situation may be, it must not lead us to 
take action which we might otherwise think unsafe or wrong. I 
admit that tbe situation and its gravity demand very careful con- 
sideration by tbe Government of India and by His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment and by all of us. I quite agree with that, and I. appre- 
ciate also that tbe speeches made by Sir Tej Sapru and Sir Muham- 
mad Sbafi were intended to emphasise the gravity, and not as 
threats, I am quite sure of that; I know them both too w'ell to 
think otherwise; and besides, they have said it. 

I desire to say in reply that we have solemn responsibilities to 
India at this moment. However grave the situation inay be, we 
shall not fail to discharge our responsibilities ; we shall not abandon 
them because the situation is grave. W^e shall handle the situation 
as we think right and honourable in the interests of India and in 
the interests of the Empire. Above all, it must be understood that 
anything we have undertaken in the natime of an obligation to 
India — and there are many obligations to India — we shall take care 
not to abandon but to cany out ; and in any modifications or changes 
that we may be making or willing to make at this present time, we 
m\ist and shall take care that our responsibilities are carefully 
safeguarded. 

My Lord Chancellor, may I turn to the actual question before 
us. and which naturally involves considerations of the character to 
which T have called attention. I agreed very much with what Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru said when he quoted that the only cure for 
distrust is trust. Will he also allow me to make use of that quota- 
tion. I will borrow it from him for the moment. It is as true 
that the only cure for British distrust of India is trust, as it is true 
that the only cure for Indian distrust of Britain is trust. In other 
words, the plea that I .shall make to you is a plea for mutual trust. 
We may both help each other and we may both, I trust, before we 
have finished this Conference, have done our utmost to banish the 
want of trust and the suspicion that may exist. 

!itv Lord Chancellor. I want to refer straight away to the actual 
situation at this Conference. Of course,' this matter of reispon- 
sihility is of cardinal importance. I suppose this and the hope of 
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settlement of tlie Hindn-Mnslim controversy are the two most im- 
portant snbjects before this Conference, fortunately, at this 
moment, and I hope ultimately, we shall not have to deal with the 
question of the Hindu-Muslim controversy, it may be settled amic- 
ably without reference to us; but in any event, although I cannot 
say that some of the questions that we have at present to discuss do 
not involve considerations of the relations between the Muham- 
madans and tire Hindus, I shall not refer to them in any shape oj- 
form during the discussion in which I am engaged to-day, but shall 
leave them for a later occasion in the hope, the very earnest hope, 
that when we do come to consider them it will be found that they 
have been settled amicably between these two great communities. 

My Lord Chancellor, the time has now come when, speaking on 
behalf of the Liberal Party Delegation, I should inform the 
members of this Committee where vro stand as a Liberal Party. I 
must speak with candour, as, indeed, we have all agreed from the 
first — and it has been one of the advantages of the Conference that 
we have been able to address each other with frankness, notwith- 
standing that some times arguments may not have been palatable 
to one or the other — for it is necessary in order that you may under- 
stand our point of view; and if I do give expression to opinions 
which do not commend themselves to you or to any number of you, 
I beg of you to bear in mind that it is our duty to state our views 
just ns you recognise that it is yours to give expression to the 
-opinions you hold. 

How, from the outset of the Conference, when the Princes 
declared at a very early stage their intention of joining in a 
federal Constitution for all-India, a new situation was created. In 
the words of the Prime Minister, this declaration of the Princes 
revolutionized the whole aspect of the matters before the Confer- 
ence. We, the Liberal Party Delegation, approach the subject of 
responsibility of the federal Executive to the federal Legislature 
with a genuine desire to give effect, as far as we legitimately can, 
to the views of the British Indian Delegation in this direction, 
provided that adequate safeguards and reservations are introduced 
which will enable the Government of India to be carried on with 
reasonable security to all interests, and that the new constitution 
will be fairly workable. I shall elaborate this statement as I 
proceed to deal with the main points of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s 
speech, but unless some argument is adduced which causes us to 
change our views, I do not hesitate to say at this moment that that 
is the recommendation we shall make to our Party in Parliament. 
It goes, Ave think, a long way. It probably goes further than some 
may have expected. It certainly is intended to go the full length 
of responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature, provided that 
we are satisfied that the reservations and safeguards Avhich admit- 
tedly must be introduced are adequate for the purpose intended, 
and that we get a Avorkable machine, and constitution which will 
enable the Government of India to be carried on efficiently and 
■with proper protection and security to all. 
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It limy be well — I do not know; it may be — that you may slew 
more favourably that declaration at this moment than when I bave 
finislied. I liope it will not be so, because so far as I can judge 
the various safeguards and reservations we wisli to make are very 
little in advance of those which, it has already' been admitted, 
must be made, and where they are in advance they are only to 
some extent, perhaps, in amplification of statements already made 
to us. l!\ow, I hope I may not be misunderstood, either here or in 
India, when I venture to pay a very high compliment to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. I confess that when I heard his speech on Friday, 
and I went away thinking of it, as I have done ever since I left 
here, I was impressed with the patriotism and, let me add, the 
courage of the man who stood there and put before us the views that 
he held firmly, quite convincedly. He had managed to get rid of 
minor points and to concentrate upon the great salient features of the 
problem before us, and then made up his mind that these should 
be dealt with fairly, reasonabl}’’, equitably to all, and that he would 
present a case in studied moderation. The language he used, and 
the powerful argument he presented, permit me to say, was the 
language of a statesman conscious of the great problems he liad to 
face, regardless of the difficulties that may meet him as a politician. 

My Lord Chancellor, it must be remembered that we are ex- 
amining for the first time the problem of a Federal Constitution. 
Although it is true that it is the first time, we have been very much 
encouraged to give our attention to it by Sir John Simon and the 
Statutory Commission ; and although for no fault of their own 
their appointment was unpopular, and their Heport consequently 
not too favourably received, this must be said — and at any rate I 
cannot forget it — that the mind was carried along in the direction 
of federation and encouraged to pursue the study of it by '••eading 
the Simon Heport. They were unable to deal with the questions 
before us, because, of course, they did not Icnow what the Princes' 
view would be. The Government of India Despatch is not really 
of much assistance, save that it also encourages the idea, but dis- 
misses it as too distant for examination or consideration. Well, 
we are engaged in the problem, and therefore much of what has 
been said in both these Reports, and in the Indian Central Com- 
mittee Report, is a little out of the picture when we are consider- 
ing the far more important problem of federation, they were merely 
dealing with the unitary govei-nment. Of course, when seeking to 
set up a federal system such as we are now discussing it is inevitable 
that complications and difficulties should present themselves at 
every turn, but they must be met, and it seems to me also inevit- 
able that in a transition period, when you have not yet arrived at 
the final goal of your constitutional development, you may liave 
recourse to constitutional practices and devices which in the final 
result you can discard; and I think, myself, that that was the 
strength of what Sir ^tuhammad Shafi was saying with regard to 
the establishment of dyarchy. I do not pause to engage in a dis- 
cussion as to whether this can properly be called dyarchy or dua- 
lism. I care very much more for the thing we are ijoing to set up 
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iliaii for tlie name given to it, and I will make a present of eitker 
name, or any otker name, to anybody wbo ■wisbes it. Ton must 
recognise, and it is idle to refuse to recognise it, tbat in tbis 
stage there must be some dual form of government, and, as Sir 
Tej Babadnr Sapru said very clearly, and as was admitted by 
Sir blubammad Sbafi we may take certain questions as be 3 ’^ond 
tbe region of controversy, I tbinic in tbis matter we shall all 
be agreed — ^tbat is, tbat questions relating to tbe Army, subject 
to one or two matters to be discussed in Committee, generally 
speaking questions relating to Defence and tbe Army, and 
foreign relations, international obligations, obligations which 
tbe State has already undertaken and must perform, all 
•stand outside tbe region of controversj’’ and are to be regarded for 
tbis purpose as reserved subjects, although tbat may not be tbe 
technical name by which they will be Imown later on, but it is 
useful for our discussion to refer to them as tbe reserved subjects — 
tbat is to say, tbe Crown subjects will pass into a category’- of their 
-own, and will be, for tbis purpose, outside tbe range of Cabinet 
decisions reached by tbe responsible Executive. Of course, 
^decisions may be taken by tbe Executive which will have an effect 
upon these Crown subjects. Tbat is inevitable. I will deal with 
that a little later when I discuss tbe constitution of tbe Executive. 

It must also be remembered — and I think again we cannot be 
-in controversy here, because you have been addressed by two con- 
stitutional lawyers, and unhesitatingly I say tbat they will agree 
with me in tbis — tbat either tbe Viceroy or tbe Governor-General, 
whichever term you -may choose to apply to him, must be respon- 
.fiible to some authority. We cannot have — may I be forgiven for 
saying it, your Highnesses — an autocrat at tbe bead of our affairs 
in India, and if tbd Viceroy is in charge of these, it is in bis posi- 
-tion as tbe representative of tbe Sovereign, because, in strictness, 
in constitutional theory and in practice, the executive authority 
must be tbe representative of tbe Sovereign, carrying out, by due 
.constitutional means, tbe decisions which tbe constitutional 
authorities have reached. The King, in India tbe King- 
emperor, is tbe Sovereign of all authority. Tbe Governor- 
General in Council is tbe constituted executive authority which 
actually carries out tbe decisions of tbe Government. Tbe 
.decrees of tbe Governor-General in Council. There must be in 
tbe present case, there have been in tbe past, and are at tbe 
present moment, some special instances in which tbe Governor- 
General is himself tbe executive authority. Eor example, when 
Tie signs an Ordinance under Section 72 of tbe Government of 
Tndia Act, it is tbe Ordinance of tbe Governor-General, and not 
of tbe Governor-General in Council. Tbe Governor-General is 
tbe constituted authority, and therefore with bis signature alone 
it becomes tbe decree upon which action is taken. 

It is only necessary to bear those things in mind, not because I 
want to discuss them at any length, but so tbat we may understand 
better tbe chain of responsibility. There is some importance in 
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that. In these reserved subjects — and I think Sir Muhammad 
Shafi made this point — ^the Governor-General will be responsible 
to Parliament; that is, to the British Parliament. 

Sir M^iliammad Shaft: That is right. 

Lo7’d Reading: He is not responsible to the Indian Legislature. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: That is quite right. 

Lord Reading: That is the constitutional position; I should 
have expected agreement from both of you on that, and there can 
be no controversy about it. I only mention it so that we can keep 
it quite clearly in mind, because no doubt there will come some 
question as to the point at which you may say in any new system 
and with any new constitution, there will be certain lines of non- 
interference by the British Parliament; just as we did have before 
in transferred subjects in the Provinces the sphere of interpellation, 
for example, in the British Parliament. 

Sir Muhammad Sha,ft : May I say that that is the reason why I 
said that in regard to reserved subjects the Secretary of State’s 
powers of superintendence and control will continue. 

Lord Readitig : That is right. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: That is the. reason why I said that. 

Lord Reading : It was not alw'ays easy to hear what you said 
because your voice sometimes does not travel very well to this end. 
But that is the whole point of it, and I do not wish to pursue it, 
provided we have made that perfectly clear. It is just in connec- 
tion with that superintendence, direction and control that there 
were some references made this morning to the Secretary of State, 
and to the correspondence that passes between the Secretary of 
State and the Yiceroy, which is not in any way intended to be 
personal, but at any rate partakes of the nature of private and 
personal telegrams. I really do not quite understand what the' 
objection was, if it was an objection. The only reason they are 
private and personal telegrams is because they cannot walk across 
the road from one house to the other and talk to each other, the 
only means of communication is by telegram. I do not really 
know what it is that is wrong. Is there supposed to be something 
clandestine in this correspondence? Is it supposed to be a letter 
which, if you could find out what it contains, would expose the 
machinations of Government? I wish they could be published. 
Unfortunately, it is one of those absolutely inviolable rules that 
they are not published. I myself quite failed to appreciate what 
the criticism was. No doubt it is a useful thing, because at times 
it has been said : “ Well, if we could only see that telegram, 
we might Tinderstand a little better why the decision has been 
reached. But that is only another way of saying that if one had 
been able to be present in the private room in which the Prime 
ifinister, the Lord Chancellor and the Secretary of State for 
India discussed some important matters relating to India, onn 
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niiglit know a little better wby it was that they bad come to 
certain conclusions. Of course, it might be that some would be 
flattered by the references to tbeir own arguments; that may not 
be the case with all of us. But I pass from it, because I cannot 
think that it is really a matter which helps us. 

May I add also that I do not intend to say anything more now 
with reference to the general constitutional law. It is not because 
I do not pay proper attention to the arguments addressed either by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru or Sir Muhammad Shafi on this subject, 
but because in substance, and to the extent that they have referred 
to the Sections and made comments upon them, there is no room 
for criticism. "Whereas it is true that although we are all three 
lawyers interpreting a British Act of Parliament, and although we- 
are all acting in the same interests, that is in the interests of India, 
we are, nevertheless, perhaps approaching it from different sides. 
That does not prevent us, as experienced lawyers, from exercising 
our judicial capacities as we should in this case, and giving our 
interpretation according to the best of our judgment and experience. 
For myself, I have not one word to say with regard to what was 
said in that respect. Some of the references, particularly to the 
kind of protection which is given already, relating to the revenues, 
public debt, and so on, are quite useful ; but I do not pause to deal 
with them at all; for this reason, it has a bearing on many of the 
arguments, we are not here framing a constitution. If we were, 
every one of those Sections would require most careful study and 
comparison with other Sections. We are here trying to reach some- 
agreement upon the preliminaries, the main propositions, of the 
Federal system which is to be set up. How the details are to be 
worked out I do not propose to consider. It would be a matter, 
no doubt, for the Government of India, in conjunction with tho 
Government at home, to arrive at their conclusions. I pass from 
it and I pass also from the observations that have been made about 
the Secretary of State and about the Great Mogul. I did not catch 
the expression itself until I saw Lord Peel and Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn suddenly becoming larger. I could not quite make out why 
it was ; I had lost the thread for the moment, and then I saw that 
Lord Peel had been a Great Mogul, and I was the poor thing upon 
which he operated, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said, because I 
happened to be the Viceroy at that time. 

How all I desire to say with regard to it is that in truth it is 
not quite true — ^I use the word in an inoffensive sense, of course — 
to say, as is so often done when the desire is to hold up to ridicule 
the system under which we in England have part in the Govern- 
ment of India, that the Secretary of State is in this position of the 
Great Mogul. It is very picturesque; but is this really correct? 

Let us dismiss it in two sentences, as we can, and in all truth 
because I can challenge contradiction on this. The Secretary of 
State is the means of communication; he is the head of the Depart- 
ment empowered by the other members of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and by the authority of the King to deal with the affairs of 
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India. "Wlien lie speaks lie never speaks in kis own voice; lie 
speaks for His Majesty’s Government; and tlie Secretary of State 
is really His Majesty’s Government. His Majesty’s Government 
is dependent npon Parliament, and His Majesty’s Government is 
supposed to represent tlie views of Parliament. So tliat what it 
means is tkat it is always His Majesty’s Government and not tko 
Secretary of State wko is entrusted witk all tkese various duties. 
Tkat is tke effect of it. I do not dispute tkat tkere are- many cases 
in w'kick tke Secretary of State comes to kis conclusions witkout 
reference to tke Cabinet or perkaps to otker members of tke Cabinet, 
even to tke Prime Minister; but in matters of major importance (I 
am speaking in tke presence of two Secretaries of State) I do not 
hesitate to say tkat ke would kave to take matters of tkat kind to 
tke Cabinet. Tkere is a classic instance in wkick a Secretary of 
State for India failed to consult tke Cabinet, and witk consequences 
upon wkick I need not dilate any furtker, 

{The Stih-Committee adjourned at 1-15 f.m. and resumed at 

2-45 p.on.) 

Lord Reading : My Lord Ckancellor, wken we adjourned I was 
just about to deal witk tke question of safeguards and reservations. 
I kad enumerated Crown subjects, wkick I will not repeat. But 
tkere is one subject tkat I did not mention because it lias a special 
reference to tke Indian States; it comes in separately. It is in 
regard to tke relations witk tke Princes botli in dynastic matters 
and also in questions generally referred to as paramountcy. Those 
also must. I think, be subjects reserved to tke Viceroy. Hitherto 
the constitutional position has been that tkese matters were dealt 
with by tke Governor-General in Council ; and in practice tkat has 
been so, save tkat tke Viceroy, wko acts as tke member, as Sir 
Muhammad Skafi pointed out, or these questions, generally 
referred to as political, deals with them, save in matters of major 
importance, wken, certainly in my practice, they were taken to the 
Council and dealt witk by tke Council with tke Viceroy presiding. 
Sir Muhammad made observations upon tke position of tke Vice- 
roy and tke Foreign and Political Secretary, and suggested that 
there should be a Member. I do not at this moment stop to dis- 
cuss tkat. Tkere is muck to be said for it. It lias formed tke 
subject of discussion very often. I tliinlv it is a matter wkick 
should not be decided witkout consultation Avitk Their Highnesses 
of tke Indian States. If, as I think would be tke case, and is 
desired by tke Princes, tke Political matters, tkat is. rules relating 
to the Indian States, are dealt witk by the Viceroy, then it is a 
question of adjustment or discussion between them before tke con- 
clusion is reached as to whether tkere should be a jMember or not. 
But. in any event, ke would not be a Member of tke Cabinet wkick 
would bo dealing witk tke other subjects already referred to. Tkat 
would exk.aust tke crown subjects. 

Before I proceed to tke otker safeguards, there are just one or 
two observations I would like to make. In preparing tke basis of 
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a constitution it is necessary it slioul'd be so fashioned that it can 
meet all eventualities vre can foresee, and you v?ill forgive me if I 
point out that we have no certainty that the gentlemen with whom 
we are now discussing all these questions around this Table will be 
those to whom the leading positions will fall when the new Federal 
constitution is set up. We must take into account the existence of 
another party, the Congress Party. Whether it will take any 
action in reference to this constitution when it is explained and set 
up, I cannot say; but there have been expressions used by some 
of those who are Members of that party which are disquieting to- 
ns in this country. I do not go into them in detail ; Lord Peel did 
refer to them earlier; that is, the observations about repudiation 
of debts and complete independence, and other questions. I leave- 
them aside, except to ask you to bear in mind, when you do con- 
sider any of the remarks I have made, that the constitution must 
be so constructed that it can meet ail eventualities which we, as- 
human beings, can reasonably foresee. 

2s ow I propose to deal with the next subject, the position of the- 
Ministry, upon which we heard much yesterday from Sir Tej, and 
which was discussed this morning by Sir Muhammad Shafi. I 
understand the proposal of Sir Tej to be that there should be a- 
Cabinet formed which will consist of seven or it may Ibe eight 
Members who will be in charge, respectively, of the various depart- 
ments entrusted to them, and that they will bo a Cabinet with- 
collective responsibility. I think, myself, that he is quite right; 
there shoxild be collective responsibility; there should not be occa- 
sion for demonstrations against a particular Minister who has 
formed conclusions with the rest of his colleagues, and the respon- 
sibility should be collective. So far, I gather that there is no 
division of opinion. 

Then Sir Tej made a novel proposition, which was that one, 
two, or three Ministers or advisers of the Viceroy, in the various 
matters which will bo reserved to him, should sit with the Cabinet 
oind should fall when the Cabinet falls, in the sense that they 
would have to resign. At first sight that seems rather an extra- 
ordinary proposition. Objections were pointed out both yesterday 
and to-day ; and, if I remember aright, on an earlier occasion when 
some indication was given of a possible proposal to this effect, 
Mr. Jinnah also made some observations against the proposal. I 
have thought about it a good deal; I confess that at first blush ik 
did not make a strong appeal to me. But in truth do let us con- 
sider what it means. The responsibility in the sense of the one, 
two, or three Jlinisters of the Viceroy, who will not be responsible 
to the Legislature as are the other Members of the Cabinet, is- 
really only a technical matter, because, as I understand Sir Tej’s 
proposal, and of course he will correct me if I am wrong, they fall 
because they are the members of a Government, that is to say, they 
have formed part with the Cabinet, of the consultative work of this 
Cabinet, and has notion, if I apprehend it, is that when the Gov- 
ernment falls, with which they have been sitting, although they 
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,are not responsible, tbe whole Government including tbemselves 
should cease to be Ministers. It would be open to the Yiceroy to 
reappoint them to a new Government if he so chose ; it would ' 
equally be open to him to change the Ministers if that suited him. 

Upon reflection, I have come to the conclusion that it is a good 
proposal, and I do suggest that it should receive careful thought 
from those who may be inclined, at first sight, to reject it. I am 
sure that most of you will not teject it merely on technical grounds; 
you want to see something practical. To me the very advantage 
of the system is that these Ministers, that is to say the Viceroy’s 
Ministers, will be sitting with the Cabinet; they will all be tailing 
part in the daily or weekly discussion of Government affairs; they 
will get to Icnow and understand each other; and I think a very 
important aspect of it is that the Indian Members, that is the 
Members of the Cabinet itself, which is responsible to the Legis- 
lature, will have the advantage also of discussing with the Viceroy’s 
Ministers, who are responsible for reseiwed subjects, the various 
matters with which they are concerned, so that eventually, although 
the Cabinet Ministers will not be responsible for defence and other 
subjects of that character, yet nevertheless when the questions come 
up for discussion an opportunity will be had of hearing the views 
of those who are responsible. 

Sir MuJtavimad Shaft : On this theory of the Government resign- 
ing as a whole, will the Viceroy, who is the head of the Govern- 
ment, also resign along with the Government? 

Lord Reading: Uo; I am going to deal with that separately. 
I am dealing with the ministers. There is no question of that; 
obviously that cannot happen ; I am sure Sir Muhammad Shafi had 
himself answered that question before he put it to me ; and let me 
assure him it is not putting me in a dilemma. I will explain to 
him what my view is about that. I am not making these observa- 
tions without having refiected miich upon them. 

I do see a considerable benefit, not only to India but also to 
the Viceroy’s Ministers, and to the Viceroy, in cultivating unity 
in the Government. Tor the future, looking ahead in this great 
Federation which we are fashioning — or striving to fashion — ^it is 
of value to know that you are assisting, as indeed, must be the case, 
those who have had nothing to do with some of the affairs of 
administration, to get some insight into them, and, therefore, to 
know more about them when the’ time comes that they may have to 
take a more prominent part in the management of them. I would 
beg you not lightly to discard that which I think I rightly appre- 
hend — I am only judging from what was said — ^was in Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru’s mind when he proposed this. 

Uow, as to the position of the Governor-General. Of course, 
the Governor-General will be appointed in the fxiture, as now, by 
the King. That is quite understood, and was stated. In certain 
matters he will have special duties entrusted to him for the pur- 
po.'O of dealing with what we have colled, for the sake of convenience 
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•at this moment, Cro-wn subjects or reserved subjects. He "will also 
have a number of other duties, which will arise in consequence of 
the special position in which he will be placed ■with regard to emer- 
gencies, and in connection with other considerations to which I 
will call attention directly. He has really at least two big spheres 
of operation; the one is in regard to the Crown subjects, and the 
other, with regard to which his authority is not so great and his 
powers are more restricted and conditioned, in regard to some of the 
subjects with which we now have to deal. 

If the Governor-General is the President of the Council and sits 
with the whole Council, including the one, two or three Ministers 
of the Yiceroy, every time they meet in the position of President 
of the whole Council, I am not at all sure it may not occasion diffi- 
oulties. I have not myself worked it out sufficiently satisfactorily 
"to my own mind to pronounce a definite opinion on it; but I think 
•the one thing that is essential, in order to get executive authority 
dor the Acts which have to he decreed, is that the Governor-General 
must, undoubtedly, be President of the Council. I do not see any 
<other way in which it can work. The decrees which are issued 
must be decrees — am speaking apart, of course, from reserved 
rsubjects — of the Governor-General in Council. He ia the represen- 
tative of the King, acting with the Council, in order to give the 
executive authority that is required, but I do not mean by that 
expression that he should always preside. Though I prefer not to 
express a definite opinion on it at the moment, I am rather inclined 
do the view that in certain matters, where there are questions for 
•consideration which come within the area which is to be more 
•specifically entrusted to the Cabinet, it would be better, perhaps, 
that he should not preside. In other matters I can perfectly well 
lunderstand that it may be very necessary for him to preside. 

Por example, a question of law and order may be under dis- 
cussion in which at some moment it is necessary to envisage, it may 
"be near or it may be distant — ^the calling-in of troops, either for 
purposes of demonstration or for purposes of actual operations. The 
yiceroy must be allowed to know, in such a case, what is happening 
and what the -views are of those who form the Government, and 
"he can never know that so well as when he hears the discussion, is 
present, and even takes part in the discussion. It must always be 
borne in mind that in some matters there are emergency powers 
which will vest in him and become over-riding powers when condi- 
tions occur which enable him to use his authority and power. He 
•should know the minds of his Ministers, and the Ministers should 
get to know his mind in the various acts which have to be taken 
•for the purpose of preserving law and order. 

I would ask you also to bear in mind that we are talking of a 
new Pederal constitution which is all in the making. "We are apt 
— I say “ we ” because certainly I have been, and I have been 
gradually con-ecting myself ; until I think I have emerged from the 
past mentality — ^to get into the state of mind in which we, who have 
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taken part in tlie aifairs of India, and particularly you vrlio liave- 
keen engan-ed in them all your lives, are inclined to look in the 
future for°a continuance of the state of things which has existed 
hitherto. 

How, iny conception is entirclj- different. I admit I have come 
to it gradually, hy listening to what has heen said and hy thinking 
over what has heen put forward as argument, and I arn looking 
forward to the time when the Council meets and there will not he 
opposition between the Cabinet and the Viceroy, or between the 
Legislature and the Viceroy and the Government, but when we 
shall have the whole of the Ministrj^, including the Viceroy’s 
Ministers and the Viceroj’-, acting to the best of their ability and 
with the utmost spirit of co-operation to strive to give effect to the- 
views of the Legislature where they can, and to attempt to explain 
to the Legislature wLy it is wrong if it wants a particular thing. 
The Ministry will be able to expound its policy and its reasons for 
that policy, after discussion and consultation — ^between those who- 
are placed in these positions of authority. 

If that is the true condition of affairs in wLich we shall work in 
the future, it will really simplify many of the difficulties we are- 
constantly imagining, from all that has happened in the past, and' 
many of these safeguards and reservations w’e are now introducing,, 
becaiise we must, in order to prepare for all eventualities, will in 
all probability never be called ii\to play. I think myself that the 
proposal should receive our stipport, and wffien I speak of myself I 
speak also for my Delegation. We are prepared to support that 
view. 

I will ask 5’ou, however, to bear in mind one further matter 
which also req\iires a little correction in one’s mentalit3\ We are 
accustomed — all of us here — ^to speak of a Ministry responsible to 
the Legislature based upon the theory of responsibility of Ministers 
to Parliament as we understand it in this coimtry. Are you quite 
sure that is how things will work in India? My own impression,, 
so far as I am able to form one, is that it will take some time — it 
may be some co'nsiderable time — ^before yo\i will get parties formed 
in the sense in which we understand parties in this coimtry, before- 
you will get the kind of divisions of opinion that will occur between- 
members of the same community in regard to political matters that, 
may come up before them. 

I cannot help thinking that it may be when you get your first 
Legislature elected and form your Ministry the question of parties 
will not come into it; it will be a question of so many representa- 
tivc.s of British India, composed of a proportion of Hind\is, a pro- 
portion of Muhammadans, and it may be some one or more — that, 
of coiirse, is for those who are selecting the !^^inist^y. — of other- 
communities. It will not be on parties, as we understand it. It 
may very well be in the fntnre, as we progress, parties will develop, 
and I carncsflv Iiopc all those questions of communal difference — I 
do not merely refer to Muslims and Dindus— will all disappear and. 
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political parties will gradually be formed, and not parties based, 
■as tbey very largely are now, on communal differences. That is a 
■matter to be taken into consideration by you. 

It is very largely for that reason, and because I think it is so 
important that you should have stability for a Ministry to carry 
-out its programme that I support the view that Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru has put forward, that no Ministry should be turned out of 
office unless there is a two-thirds majority — even a three-quarters 
majority has been suggested, but we can leave that for the moment 
— ^for such a course. I understand that means, in accordance with 
•other constitutional precedents, a two-thirds majority of the whole 
Souse; or, if the two Houses are meeting, of the two Houses. 

That is the position. I do not elaborate it; I am only pointing 
it out to you so that you may perhaps consider it, if it had not quite 
■occurred to you in that light. I need not elaborate it, because I 
support the view that has all along been put forward that stability 
should be given to the Ministry so that it can carry on its work. 

Of course,, it may be a position would arise in which a Ministry 
would lose tbe confidence of the House, notwithstanding there was 
not a sufficient majority to turn them out. It must always, of 
course, be open to the Yiceroy, who is the head of the Government, 
to form conclusions on that ; it must be inherent in him to have the 
power of dismissing a Ministry if he thinks it has lost the confidence 
‘of the House. You must bear that in mind for this reason. If the 
•majority is not sufficient to turn a Ministry out, that Ministry may 
yet not be able to carry, by a majority, the Legislative proposals 
that it wants to put forward, if the Legislature is opposed to it. 
There may not be sufficient members opposed to it to form the neces- 
sary two-'thirds or three-quarters majority to turn the Ministry out, 
but a majority of one against them is enough to stop a Bill passing, 
or any other matter they may be bringing forward. Therefore, 
^ilthough stability be given in that way, there may be — and there 
ffoubtless will be — other considerations which will have to be borne 
in mind when certain circumstances arise. 

That being my view, I need not go further into it except for 
"the purpose of making one observation with regard to the represen- 
tatives of the Indian States in both Houses. I confess that I was 
•very glad to hear their Highnesses say that they were prepared, in 
the case of a vote of censure or of no confidence being proposed, in 
Tvhich the two Houses sat together, or where it came up in either 
-one House or the other, themselves to vote upon questions of that 
■character, and I think they are right in that, because they are 
interested. One has to bear in mind again that your Ministry will 
not be formed of parties as we understand parties. Tour Bederal 
Executive will be composed of a certain number representing British 
India and of a certain number representing the Indian States, and 
•then there will be others who will represent, certainly in the consul- 
tations which will take place, the various interests reserved to the 
Ticeroy. 

p 2 
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I -woiild go fnrtlier fhan that. I confess that I view with some- 
apprehension a position in which the representatives of the Indian 
States in the two Tefleral Houses do not take part im matters which 
are said to he of purely British Indian interest. I have found it 
difficult to think of cases in which they would not have an interest;, 
it may not he direct, hut yet it is indirect. They are interested in 
the Ministry, for example, as has already been established. Many 
of the questions which will come up cannot have a bearing on Fede- 
ral matters ; there are very few that will come up that will have no- 
bearing at all on Federal questions. Questions of ^ance which 
may arise in the Iiower House, questions even relating to income 
tax, questions even relating to such matters as law and order — all 
these have their indirect bearing upon the Indian States, and it is 
my hope that before we have set up this constitution it will be- 
found that the Indian States will be prepared to take their part 
and act fully as members of both Houses, taking their proper, share 
of the responsibility that is on them as members of those Houses, 
and that the representatives of British India will be prepared to 
accept that, remembering that the Indian States are giving up 
what they have hitherto always cherished most sacredly, namely, 
a part of their sovereignty, for the purpose of entering into thia 
scheme of Federation. 

IS’ow, my Lord Chancellor, I want to pass to other matters. 

Mr. Sastri: May I jiist ask Lord Beading at this stage to make 
this last point of his clear? Did he express an opinion in favour 
of the representatives of the States discussing and voting upon 
matters exclusively concerning British India? 

Lord. Reading : Yes. My view was that in matters which in- 
directly may concern the States, and in matters which have an 
indirect bearing upon Federal questions, they have an interest and 
ought to vote. There may be some matters which are purely 
British Indian, but I think you will find it very difficult to distin- 
guish these from the others. I admit the illogicality of the posi- 
tion ; I admit it can be shown to be inconsistent with the democratic 
position of the representatives of British India, but for the sake of 
symmetry in the working of the whole machine, I would myself 
prefer that they should take their full responsibility and act accord- 
ing to their views, whatever they may be, having listened to the- 
arguments and made themselves acquainted with the position. I 
cannot do more than throw out the suggestion. 

Sir Alibar Tlydnri: "Would not that lead ultimately to corres- 
ponding demand for discussing topics relating to the Indian States? 

Lord Reading: I cannot say it will not lead to a demand, in 
<he .cense that there may be some desire that that should take place; 
I cannot say there will not be that desire — it may be in existence 
now for all I know.^ Obviously I cannot say anything about this, 
but -what I do know is that the Princes are very definitely of opinion 
and have very definitely .stated it is a condition of their entry into 
a I'ederal scheme that they shall not have interference with any 
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of tKeir own internal afiaixs. Tliey have made this quite dear, and 
for the present purpose it stands. I should like to say this, how- 
ever, in order to be quite candid. I do hope that as a result of the 
discussions and as a result of exercising their judgments on them, 
and as a result of the reports which may be made to Their High- 
nesses on the various events that are happening there. Their High- 
nesses may themselves see that some advantage may be gained by 
making changes in their own affairs. But that is for them, and 
they must choose their own time and find their own way of doing 
it. I do not attempt to prescribe it, and according to the terms on 
which we enter into this constitution it is not open to anybody to 
prescribe it. 

Sir Alibar Hydari: There is one other point I should like to 
raise because we attach very great value to what Lord Reading says. 
Do you think there will be Ministers in charge of the Crown sub- 
jects, the reserved subjects, who will be discussing these subjects 
so far as they fall within the purview of the Crown with the other 
members of the Cabinet? 

Mr. .Jinnah : Do I understand you correctly, that so far as non- 
reserved subjects are concerned the members in charge of the reserv- 
ed subjects would be able to take part and vote? 

Lord Reading : Yes, to take part — not vote. You are speaking 
of reseiwed subjects? 

Mr. Jinnah: I say, so far as the reserved subjects are concern- 
ed, the members in charge will be members of the Cabinet on non- 
reseiwed subjects? 

Lord Reading: Well, I understood the proposal in a different 
way. I do not laiow whether I am right. I understood that it 
meant that they would be present; they would attend, they could 
take part in the discussion, they could express their views and 
express views for or against, but they would not vote; they would 
have no responsibility. The vote must be with the Cabinet. It 
is the Cabinet that determines. I do not know whether Sir Tej 
meant that. 

Sir Tej Bahadnir Sapru: That is exactly what I meant. That 
is exactly my point. 

Lord Reading : That is what I understood it to mean; and the 
object of it really is to encourage discussion between them to xmder- 
stand each other’s point of view. 

Mr. Jinnah : You answered one point of my question, but there 
is another point involved. The point that I am concerned with 
now is this. I understand that the reserved Ministers will not vote ; 
I understand that; but — 

Lord Reading: Yes, but not always. 

Sir Alibar Hydari : It is not necessary. 

Lord Reading: It is not necessary, but nevertheless whenever 
there are questions which in the slightest degree affect the Crown 
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subjects, wben tbe Cabinet is sitting and discussing tbeir afiairs, 
obviously they must express their views and take part in the consul- 
tation. "They are not responsible, but they must do that. 

Sir Alihar Hydari: There is one other point so far as the dis- 
cussion of the reserved subjects is concerned. Should those dis- 
cussions come up before the Cabinet merely for discussion or not? 

Lord Reading : Ho ; they would not, because you see, no Cabinet 
would be called for the purpose. They would remain as they are, 
reserved subjects for the yiceroy. But if I were Yiceroy and you 
were asking me the question I will tell you the answer that I 
would give — ^that I would take every opportunity of consulting with 
the Cabinet, even on questions in which they had no responsibility. 
I can only say that in numbers of cases — and there are at least three 
-of my Indian friends here who will bear out what I am saying — in 
numbers of cases in which I had responsibility as Governor-General 
for what I was doing, and they had no share, no part or lot, I 
nevertheless took the opportunity always of discussion with them, 
prefacing my observations with the remark that the responsibility 
was entirely mine, that the advice that they chose to give me was 
merel5' in the natme of friendly advice, and that they would not 
be held responsible for it being good or bad. 

Mr. .linnah : The Cabinet will meet as if it wns a collective 
Cabinet? 

Lord Reading: Tes. 

Mr. Jinnah: And every sxibject, reserved or not reserved, will 
come under the purview and the jurisdiction of the Cabinet for the 
purpose of discussion? 

Lord Reading : Well, that goes too far. That I did not under- 
stand. 

Mr. , Jinnah : I am only asking the question. What do you 
contemplate? 

Lord Reading : I will tell yoii what I contemplated with regard 
to that : when a Cabinet meets — and, incidentally, as I had under- 
stood from both Sir Tej B!ihad\ir Sapru and Sir Muhammad Shaft, 
the Yiceroy would always have the powers of calling the Cabinet 
together for the purj)ose of discussing any question — and they are 
discussing non-resorved subjects, it may be that in the course of 
discussion reference is made to reserved subjects. What will 
happen in such a case? I gave an instance; Will you be ready 
to send troops? "Would you do it?” and so forth. In those 
niattors there would be free discussion, but on the reserved part of 
it the Cai)inet, of course, could not vote. On the non-reserved part 
the I i( eroy’s [irinistcrs could not vote. Tiie responsibility remains 
V. her-? it is placed by the Constitution — on the Cabinet for the non- 
re.sorved subjects, on the 1 iceroy with the assistance of his Minis- 
tor? for reserved subjects, but that is all, if I rightly understand, 
itie only objection I had to giving a unqualified assent to Mr. 
Jinnah question was that he pnt in and all reserved snhjccts.” 
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Tliere is no obligation upon tbe Viceroy to call a Cabinet in order 
to determine tbe matters for wbicb be alone is responsible. _ It i& 
open to bim to do it. He can call tbe Cabinet to assist bim in 
tbe way I bave indicated, bnt it would not be obligatory upon bim. 

Mr. Jinnah: Do I understand. Lord Beading, tbat it would, 
come to tbis — tbat tbe Viceroy or tbe Governor-General, whenever 
be is of opinion tbat consultation between tbe two halves, or what- 
ever tbe number may be, is necessary, be may so decide? 

Lord. Reading : Yes, be may call them together. 

Mr’. Jinnah : Nothing more? 

Lord Reading : He may call them together. 

Mr. Jinnah : Whenever be thinks it is necessary to bring them 
together because it either indirectly affects one department or tbe 
other be may, at bis discretion, on those occasions bring them 
together ? 

Jjord Reading : Yes. 

Mr. Jinnah : Nothing more? 

Lord Reading : Tbat is right. Tbat is what I understood was 
tbe proposal of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : No, Sir, I went a step further. I said 
tbat tbe normal condition of work should be that tbe Ministers in 
charge of tbe Crown subjects and tbe Ministers in charge of what 
I would call, for convenience’s sake, tbe transferred subjects, will 
work together. 

Lord Reading : I meant tbat too. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Will work together with tbe Cabinet. 

Lord Reading: Yes, I meant tbat, too. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : But so far as the Ministers in charge 
of tbe Crown subjects are concerned, they would not vote, their 
responsibility being to tbe Governor-General. 

Lord Reading: Yes, I meant tbat. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : But in relation to tbe Legislature I 
want the two classes of Ministers to present a united front. 

Lord Reading : Tbat is w'bat I understood. I tbinlc it is really 
because tbe question is a little detached from what Mr. Jinnah is 
considering. 

Mr. Jinnah : Ma}”^ I point o\it to Lord Beading tbat Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru’ s proposal is a very different one, as I understand 
it. His proposal is tbat it will be one Cabinet — tbat normally tbat 
Cabinet will work as if it was one Cabinet, 

Lord Reading : So was mine. 

Mr. Jinnah : Tbat every Department, wdietber tbe Member is- 
attached to tbe reserved or tbe transferred Department, will be 
within tbe jurisdiction of the Cabinet from day to day to hammer 
out. It will be one Cabinet. 
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Lord Reading: Yes; vrell, that is where you go a little further 
than I do. 

Mr. Jinnah: It is not my proposal; I am only trying to get at 
whether j'ou understand that proposal of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s. 

Lord Reading : I will tell you the difference I see. I see what 
yoiir point is, but I make this difference — tliat although the 
ilinisters in charge of Crown subjects are members, for the purpose 
of attending and taking part in the Government, they are not 
members of the Cabinet in the sense that they are not, as the 
Cabinet are, responsible to the Legislature ; they stand in a different 
position and are responsible to the Viceroy, and through the Viceroy 
to Parliament. That is the difference, and that is why I do not 
include them by the term Cabinet; I make the addition always of 
the one, two or three Ministers, because they do stand in a different 
position, and I did not follow, from what was proposed, that it 
should be othenvise than that they should attend, that thej' should 
discuss, that there should be this unity presented, and that they 
should cultivate unity in every waj'. That I follow; and the ques- 
tion that you put to me, !Mr. Jinnah, which I answered, was entirel}' 
in accordance with it^ — I thought you were directing yoiir attention 
to whether the Viceroy, could, on his own initiative and whenever 
it suited him, call a meeting of the Cabinet; and calliug a meeting 
of the Cabinet, because of what I have said, does mean also calling 
a meeting of his one, two or three advisers. My answer to that was 
Yes, as had already been admitted by Sir Tej and vSir Muhammad. 

Sir Mvliammad Shaft : Lord Beading, may I put one thing to. 
you.P According to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, joint discussion by the 
two sides of the Cabinet will be the normal position. 

Sir Tej Bahadvr Sapru: Yes. 

Lord Reading: Yes, certainly. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : Is that to apply only to transferred sub- 
jects, or also to the reserved subjects? That is my question. 

Lord Reading : Ah, that is a different question, of course. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: But that is exactly the point. 

Lord Reading : That is the one I thought I had answered. I . 
said, as I understood the proposal, that would not apply to the 
reserved subjects, which wei’e on the responsibility of the Viceroy. 
Bow I would like to know whether Sir Tej’s view is that, or whether 
he wonts to go further. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: Sir Tej’s view is 

Lord Reading : May he explain it? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: My view is that the Cabinet .should 
normally work both in regard to the Crown subjects and in regard 
to the transferred subjects, that the legal responsibility must ro.st 
whore it does rest under the Statute, but in relation fo the Legi.s- 
lature if on non-transferred subjects the Cabinet falls, then the 
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official Ministers slionld also go out, it Ijeing open to tlie Yiceroy to 
re-nominate them the next day or to replace them by other officials. 

Mr. Jinnah: In other words — may I illustrate it so as to make 
it- clear ? 

Lord Reading : I think it is quite clear. 

Mr. Jinnah: This is how I would illustrate it — ^that no policy 
and no programme can be adopted by the reserved Ministers unless 
it is brought before the Cabinet and thrashed out first. That is the 
effect of it. That is the effect of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s proposal. 

Lord Reading : I do not read it so. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : No. 

Lord Reading : I take it to be exactly otherwise. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : No, that is not my proposal. 

Lord Reading : I thought it was not your proposal. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: But ani I wrong in thinking that Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru’s proposal was that joint discussion will be the 
normal position with regard to both transferred and non-transferred 
subjects — joint discussion? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I make the distinction between joint 
discussion and taking decisions finally. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : I am not talking of decisions. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Joint discussion, I anticipate, and I 
want ; but supposing five Ministers in charge of the transferred sub- 
jects hold one view, and Ministers in charge of the Crown subjects 
hold another view, then the Crown Ministers might say, “ Well, 
we owe responsibility to the Viceroy ; we shall follow our own line.” 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: I quite understand that. 

Chairman : Might I suggest one thing. I think we ought to 
have safeguards for Lord Reading. 

Lord Reading : Of course, it is for you who decide, Lord Chan- 
cellor, but I do not raise any objection to questions, save this, that 
I would observe that for some considerable time the meeting has 
been taken up not by my speech but by the discussion. I am really 
anxious not to be too long, although I want very much to make my 
points clear. 

Mr. Jinnah : You see, Sir, the reason why we wanted to inter- 
rupt Lord Reading is this — that he is making a very important 
statement on behalf of a ve:^ influential party. His position is 
really a very important position in regard to what he says, and I 
itnderstand that there was a little difference from the observations 
that fell from Lord Reading, and Lord Reading made the observa- 
tion that the reserved departments will come under discussion 
before the Cabinet. 

Lord Reading : Not necessarily. 

Mr. Jinnah: Only when the Yiceroy may desire it. 
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Lord Beading : Yes, or when it arises in the coxirse of dis- 
cussion of non-reserved subjects. 

Mr. Jinnali; Yes; not ordinarily. 

,Lord Beading : Yo. 

Mr. Jinnah : Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s proposal is that every 
policy, every programme, even referring to the reserved depart- 
,raent*s. must he discussed in the Cabinet normally _ first. True, if 
"there is a dift'erence in the Cabinet, the reserved Ministers, not being 
responsible to the Legislature but to the Governor-General, could 
not be bound either by the vieivs of the majority of the transferred 
Ministers, so to say, or, for the matter of that, bj^ the Legislature, 
bxit normally every policy and every action, every programme that 
may refer to* reserved departments, must come in the ordinary course 
before the Cabinet for discussion. That is how I understood Sir 
Tej. 

Lord Beading: Well, it is not as I understood it, and as I 
thought Sir Tej had explained it just now. If I may give an illus- 
tration, and then pass from it for the moment, I daresay it may 
come up again ; and please understand I do not complain at all of 
questions; on the contrary, they are all very pertinent, they help 
to clear up my mind and to clear up the whole situation ; I was only 
anxious because I was taking up so much time and shutting out 
other speakers. Supposing the Viceroy has to act in an emergency, 
he, in one of the subjects specialh* reserved to him, is not bound to 
consult the Jlinisters at all, because they are not Ministers in the 
strict sense of the term. You have got to bear that in mind. The 
Viceroy acts, it is his responsibility, and he cannot discharge him- . 
self of the re.sponsi'bility by saying “ My Ministers advise me to do 
it, and I came in with them.” You see, he has to act, and there- 
fore he may perhaps be taking action which has never been dis- 
cussed. But I do agree that in the ordinarj' course of events, when 
at the Cabinet, questions are discussed in the ordinary way, reserv- 
ed matter.s which would come up or might be mentioned would be 
discussed in just the same way as the non-reserved subjects are; 
but it is not imperative, it is not obligatory on the Viceroy to dis- 
cuss tliem with the Cabinet before he takes action. That is the 
difference. 


Sir Miihammad Shaft : ifay I remind you that in your time 
when some ordinances were issued with regard to !Malabar, although 
the responsibility was yours, you called an entire meeting of the 
Executive Council and discussed it with us. 

Lord Bending: I did on everv occasion on which I thought it 
neccssaiy. 


Mr. .Jinnah : That is quite a different matter. 

Sii ^^llJta)nmnd Shaft: Yes, that is a different matter. 

Bending :1 jiow pass ou to a .subject which I think is one 

t i 'T' t discussion, for obvious reasons, 
-'lueli T need not el.abnrafc, I only say that, because it is the sub- 
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ject of finance. I understood Sir Tej to put forward certain views- 
with. wMch. I agree, and upon wMch. also, I gathered from Sir 
Muliammad Sliafi, because be did not refer to tbem and did not 
want to repeat tbem, that be also agreed. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi: Entirely. I entirely agree witb eYery 
word that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said in regard to those matters. 
I did not mention tbem, simply because I did not want to repeat 
what be bad already said. 

Lord Reading : Quite, and therefore I do not propose to spend 
time over tbem. Those matters which are quite clear I am merely 
going to mention so as to get things well in our minds. The public 
debt, the service of the loans, the payment of interest, etc., draw- 
ings (if there are drawings) of bonds, sinking funds, redemption of 
debt, the pensions maturing and already matured, salaries and 
emoluments of officers engaged by the Secretary of State and in the 
Civil Service, and also the conditions of service in relation to retire- 
ment and so forth, are all outside the region of discussion. I 
gathered from the very broad statement, the very explicit statement 
made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that he was quite in favour of safe- 
guarding those in the most absolute manner. My own view with 
regard to this, and I do not spend time over it, because some of 
these things will really require, much as we may dislike it, refer- 
ence to other authorities ; it is obviously impossible for us to discuss 
some of the questions relating to finance which will have to be con- 
sidered — is that they will have to be charged upon something akin 
to what we hear called a consolidated fiind. That is obvious. 
There is no difficulty about it, and in that way everything will be 
made perfectly plain. I had this satisfaction and I think you will 
have — ^that it will at least satisfy a great many in this country and 
elsewhere who have investments in Indian loans to Icnow that that 
course will be taken. And I should remind you also that it has a 
very important bearing on India’s credit in this country, because, 
as you are well aware, Indian stocks are classed with our trustee 
stocks, which gives them the gilt-edged character, which un- 
doubtedly, without attempting to apportion it in terms of the rate 
per cent., does enable India to raise money at a lower rate of interest 
than would otherwise be the case. It is very desirable for India 
that she should retain this position, that she should have the bene- 
fit of it, and I am very glad that you are* willing to take the neces- 
sary steps. 

The next thing I want to consider is the cost of the Army, anffi 
of, whatever they may be, any obligations of the State. By obliga- 
tions of the State I mean obligations that the State has entered- 
into, that India has entered into, that must be performed, and 
therefore are outside the realm of discussion. The cost of the Army 
is a matter which will have to be dealt with in the same way. It 
obviously must not be left open to vote, because that will lead to 
the very difficulties, in some respects only, we have encountered in 
the past. It will equally have to be charged on the revenues, and 
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in n form to make it possible for tbe Yicoroy, with the assistance of 
whoever is advising him in carrjdng on the department, to defray 
the expenses of tlie Army without having to go to the Chamber, to 
eitlior of the Chambers of Legislature, to get supply, in other words, 
a grant of a vote. I imagine it would equally be beyond discussion, 
because you have agreed that the Army and its cost must be 
entrusted to the Yiceroy. You cannot give him the Army and 
defence to take care of, unless you also give him the powers to 
iinpleiuont the obligations that are imposed upon him, one of the 
first of which is providing the money to meet the expenditure, 
which must be defrayed. 

Then we come to a more difficult question in tlie realm of 
finance; that is as to future loans. I onh' want to say with regard 
to those that the}' are of two classes, internal and external. In 
the internal loan my notion is that, provided the raising of the 
internal loan will not affect the credit and stability of the financial 
eituatioii in India, and is not for the purpose, let us say, of meeting 
a deficit of a budget instead of properlj' balancing a budget, there 
should bo no interference ; that is to sa}^, tliere would only be inter- 
ference, and tbe right of interference, in tbe internal loans if the 
laising of them were to affect the credit or stability of India, hecanse 
eitlier of the instances that I have taken wonlcl come within the 
language I have just used. 

It seems to me that that is the way, and I think, if I may use 
the exj)ression, not intending it in a political sense, the liberal way 
of dealing with it with the desire that we have to help India to 
manage her own alfairs in the various subjects to which reference 
has been made, to which I will call attention a little later in 
detail, and to interfere as little as must he in the region of finance, 
in relation in particular to iuternal loans. 

The question of external loans is a different one, because it 
means the loan has to he raised in sterling in this countiy, and it 
moans that the Secretaiy of State, or, to use the expression which I 
prefer, pace Sir liluhammad Shafi, which would he His Alajesty’s 
Government, will have to he brought in to safeguard them, because 
they are obligations undertaken by India which have to he defrayed 
in (his country. There I think the Yiceroy will have to exercise a 
right of supervision and control. I do not sec how you can help 
that, inasmuch as there are already' these very considerable obliga- 
tions incurred by loans made here for which provision has to be 
made, both to meet the interest and to meet the repayment of the 
loans. Also this question of the terms upon which it can he bor- 
rowed and the security' which would he given has become of vciw 
great importance. A loan to he raised here, if His Majesty's 
Government, has control over affair.s in relation to this loan, would 
be on bolter terms than if it merely had to he raised on tbe credit 
of India, however good ibat may be. I do not myself anticipate 
that (here would be mneb discussion or much difference between ns 
on lliat. 
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Isow, wliat is left? First of all, the question of tlie budget., 
JPirst, let me say tbat I raise no objection myself, nor those ■with 
me. On the contrary, I associate myself with the notion that there 
should be a Finance Minister as part of this Cabinet in the strict 
.sense in which the word has been used, that is to say a Finance 
Minister, Indian presumably, because he will be the selection of the 
Legislature, he must have the confidence of the legislature; he 
would be responsible collectively with the rest of the Cabinet to the 
Federal Legislature; the obligation upon him would be to see that 
there was a proper budget placed before the Legislature. I do not 
by that mean that I would attempt to lay down limitations upon 
what he may do in this or that direction, provided that he is intro- 
ducing a budget which will properly balance, that is to say, that 
there may not be deficits, and that whatever expenditure there is 
incurred will be met out of current revenues, either of the parti- 
cular year that has passed or the year to come. Here again 3 
should have thought we should all agree, because that is ver^ 
■necessary for any country, and particularly for India. Supposing 
there is a surplus budget, 'then no question arises at all ; that budget 
' would be introduced and dealt -with ; and supposing it is a properly 
balanced budget, again I do not think there would be a call foi 
interference. It is only in matters above-mentioned that this inter- 
•ference in the budget would arise. But that does not dispose oi 
the question, because there must be a transition stage even in the 
transition stage through which we are attempting to pass, more 
especiallj’ with regard to exchange and currency. 

Of course, as you know, credit is a very delicate and sensitive 
plant; one has to be very careful about it; and in dealing with these 
matters of exchange it is -especially needful that there should be 
extreme care, I do not want to discuss it here at all. There are 
many in India, fi-om my knowledge and experience of some of the 
gentlemen I have met there, who are very iceenly alive to all the 
-advantages tliat may be obtained by dealings in exchange. I am 
not suggesting for a moment impropriety; I am only saying that 
they understand it, and they know how to deal. I think, there- 
' fore, one has to be careful, and there must be a transitory stage, 
pending the formation and establishment of a Eeserve Bank formed 
on non-political lines, which will have the management, when it is 
in operation, of the exchange and of currency. That seems to me 
to be absolutely essential. I daresay many of you have discussed 
it already with some who may have bad more experience in matters 
■ of finance, and I think you -will find that everybody -will agree that 
it is essential in the interests of India. I am speaking in the 
interests of India; not in the interests of us at all. It is in the 
interests of India and India’s credit that you must have this transi- 
tory period until you have set up your Eeserve Bank. That I 
think is all I desire to say on that portion, as I do not want to go 
into it at any leiigth. 

Mr. Snstri : May T at this stage ask Lord Eeading what exactly 
"he means by interference in the case of loans, and in the case of a 
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budget, aiul in inatters affecting exchange and cunencj* during: 
the transitory period? If the actions of the Finance Minister in. 
India are not correct according to the standards laid down by him,, 
what exactly is meant by interference? You use the word “ inter- 
ference ” pretty frequently throughout as being required during the- 
transitory period if the Finance Minister did not heep to the- 
straight line. 

Lord Reading : May I tiy to mahe it clear, Mr. Sastri. 'When. ' 
I spoke of interference I used a colloquial word because I felt it 
would convey better what I had in mind. Technically and consti- 
tutionally it” would mean that there would have to be reserve powers- 
in the Yiceroy to meet the particular difficulties. That is what is- 
involved. I am pointing out that, although you give those reserved 
powers, tho3' would not be exercised in matters relating to the 
Budget. I gave as an instance that there would be no interference- 
if jmu had a surplus budget or a properly balanced budget. On tho- 
othor hand, I said there would be interference — by that I meant 
the use of these reseiwe powers — if there were a deficit, and it was- 
attempted to meet tlie deficit by a loan instead of, as should be, by 
taxation. Tliat is all 1 meant. You must balance your revenue- 
and expenditure, and, provided that is done, there would be no. 
interference. But this transitoi'y period that I spoke of, Mr. Sastri,. 
did not refer to that at all. What I was thinking in reference to- 
the transitoiy period was of the period that must elapse between, 
forming and establishing your Reserve Bank and getting it into 
operation, so that j-ou can transfer jmur currency and exmiange to* 
that Reserve Bank, which wotild then have management of it. The 
transitoiy period I have in mind is to safeguard India, solely for 
that, during that period; otherwise you may have ver5>- great' 
difficult}'. AVliilst that is going on, 3'du must hold the position 
the Vicero}" rcalh' would have to have control during that transi- 
torj’ period, but I am not asking for it for more than that. You 
should e.stablish 3'our Reseiwe Bank as quickly as you can and get 
it into operation as quicklj' as j'ou can. Then would come the- 
transfer of 3'our exchange and currenej’'. 

Sir B. N. Miira : Ma}* I ask ^-ou, Sir, what sort of safeguard do- 
yon contemplate in the transitory period? Is it a safeguard vested’ 
in the Governor-General; is that all? 

Lord Reading: Yes, that is all. I am perfectly prepared to 
take aiy other method, if j'ou can suggest it, Sir Bhupendra. Yo- 
bod}' knows better than \'ou the value of the observations that F 
have been making upon this subject; you have had experience 
and 3'ou know what it all means. I have thought merely of the 
^ icero^-’s executive pnwer,«!, because that is the quickest and easiest 
way of exercising it ; but I am not particular!}' wedded to the form,* 
there may be some other. It seems to me it is a desirable form, 
particularly as it is a short period. At any rate, he must be at the- 
bead : lu- must have the power to control. 

Snftri : r-p, Sir. but apart from this power, pending the- 

e.siabUsbmont of the Reserve Bank, you also contemplate the lodg-- 
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■ment in tlie hands of the Yiceroy of powers of interference in the 
case of extei’ual loans? 

Lord Reading: Yes. 

Mr. Sastri : And internal loans if they do not observe certain 
laws. 

Loj'd Reading : ITot if they do not observe certain laws ; internal 
loans only if they are internal loans to be raised at a rate which 
affects the credit or the stability of India. It has a bearing on 
external loans if your Indian loans are being raised at too high a 
rate, or in an extravagant way. 

Mr. Sastri : So that the transfer of finance, which in the earlier 
part of your speech you seemed to coiintenance, is subject to these 
restrictions ? 

Lord Reading : Yes, certainl3\ I think you must preserve 
those. I do not want to dogmatize about it; there may be other 
methods; you 3’'ourself are doubtless aware of the intricacies of 
•finance, and it is open to 3'ou to discuss the matter with anybod3' 
else; but I do not want to elaborate these things. I am apprehen- 
sive of discussing them in too much detail. I thought it was due 
to yon to point out, at any rate, what I had in mind and what I 
wanted to do, so that you might understand the kind of safeguards 
and reservations that I think are necessary for protection at this 
moment. 

I think, my Lord Chancellor, that disposes of all I want to say 
with regard to finance. The next subject that I must mention is 
law and order. Here, if I followed Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru cor- 
Tectl3’’, his view was that law and order has been transferred, or 
will be transferred to the Provinces, and each Province -will deal 
with law and order within its o'wn area ; bxit obviously there will be 
occasions upon which a disturbance of law and order takes a wider 
range and affects a -xxlder area, in which case it becomes not purel3' 
a Provincial question but also a matter affecting all India, In 
that case, it seems to me, there must be power to deal with it, 
not'withstanding that it has been made a Provincial subject. 

In what I want to say now I think I am speaking in accordance 
with -w'hat Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said, but I am not quite sure. 
I think he would make law and order a Central subject, and there- 
fore it would be dealt with b3' the Federal Ijegislature. That is, 
any question that arose with regard to law and order that had to 
be dealt with by the Legislature or that had to be dealt with by 
the Federal Government would come up to the Federal Cabinet and 
in that way, of course, to the Legislature to which it is responsible. 
If I am right as to the view he was putting forward, I should raise 
no objection to that. If that were desired I should be prepared to 
accept it, but there must be an over-riding power, which is the 
•power of the Viceroy to safeguard the peace and tranquillity 
-of India, which is a duty that is imposed on him. He is respon- 
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sible for tlic safety and tranquillity of India, and occasions might, 
easily arise svlien he \s ould be called on to exercise this power Avhich 
is in him, when the Cabinet has failed to deal Avith the disturbance.. 

1 thinlc I am paraphrasing his language, but my thought is 
travelling along the same lines as that of Sir Tej Avhen 1 say this; 
at any rate, I take the responsibility of saying it if he has not. 
It may very Avell be that in your Cabinet in a time of disturbance, 
you Avill find your Ministers disinclined to take a step which is 
necessaiy to curb agitation wliich may be going on. It may' be that, 
even in India the Ministers, if you AA'ill forgive nae for saying so,, 
will bo human, and of course they may not like taking the necessaiy 
action sometimes, and the members of the Legislature may them- 
selves be indisposed to take such a step. 

In that case it must fall upon somebody, and the person who- 
must take the responsibility' must be the Viceroy, because the safety 
and tranquillity' of the Healm are in his hands. It is he Avho would, 
then have to act, and it is a further significant point that he, the 
Viceroy, is also the custodian of the powers of calling upon the 
Army to take steps, if they become necessaiy, for the preseivatiou 
of laAv and order. Therefore it seems to me the right course Avould 
be to make laiv and order a Central subject, Avhen the disturbance- 
is of more tlian provincial importance and covers in that respect a 
wider range, v-hilst preserving at the same lime the OA'er-riding- 
pOAver in the Viceroy, which of course he already’ has, of taking 
such action as lie may deem necessaiy for the preseivation of laAv 
and order; that is, for the safety and tvaiiquillity of the Lealm. 

It niav even be necessaiy for him to issue an ordinance. So far 
I think I am right in saying — though I may have put it, perhaps, 
a little more emjihatically — I am not in any way' disagreeing Avith. 
AA'liat Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has said. I think fhat is right, and 
that position I am prepared to adopt. As regards ordinances, that- 
poAccr must remain. The Governor-General must obviously' be able 
to deal with questions afl'octing safety and tranquillity'. If I may 
refer to another point for a moment — I do so because I do not alto- 
gether like to let it pass without ohsei'A'ation — Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru said nothing could he worse than wliat has happened in India 
during the last tAvelve months, referring to the ordinances and to 
the special laws which have had to he passed. I do not want to go 
into that, hut I do desire to say it must he Tememhered that, of 
course, the Viceroy lias had a vei-y' exceptional situation Avith which 
to deal. Tie has had to issAie these ordinances and haws because of' 
the condition of affairs and because he could not otherAvise preserA'o- 
law and order. In truth 1 imagine there is nothing a Viceroy dis- 
likes niore than to have to issue .an ordinance. ISTotliiiig makes Ins- 
staA* m India more unpleasant than to have to issue special laAA'S . 
and ordinaiiees. I should have counted niA’self happy indeed had 
I been able fo gel tbrongli mv form in India Avitbout oA’er baA’ing 
liad to liave leeour.^o to these poAvers. T do not AA'ant to say aiiA'- 
thing more Avjtb regard to tbis subject except tbat those powers . 
mu«i he pre-erved to tbe Viceroy. 
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There are just two further subjects to Avhich I must very briefly 
refer. One is unfair or inequitable discrimination in commerce 
and commercial matters. Of course, it may never happen, and if X 
were dealing with those who are here present, I should feel quite 
confident that it would not happen, but, as I have said, we have to 
be prepared to meet all eventualities. There must be power given, 
there, not to see that favourable treatment is accorded to enterprises, 
in which British money is involved, enterprises in India in which, 
it may be the British take part with Indians although the enter- 
prise is not exclusively British, but to safeguard those who ara 
engaged in enterprises over there, and who have invested their 
money in India, relying on the protection of i.he British Govern- 
ment, and of course relying upon India to deal fairly with them, 

T’he way of doing that is perhaps not quite so easy to determine. 
It occurs to me that it might possibly be done by a section in the 
Act, but you might have a convention. If a convention could be 
ai'rived at with regard to it perhaps it would be a little easier than 
putting it into an Act of Parliament, and it could then be embodied 
in a schedule to the Act of Parliament which gave the constitution, 
and it would thus be a part of the constitution. If questions arose 
with regard to it (as they easily might, because it is not a very 
light matter to set to work to cover that kind of case), presumably 
it would be a matter in which the Supreme Court which we are- 
thinking of setting up might be empowered to determine, in which 
case you would have a judicial authority free from bias which- 
would make its pronoxmeement on it. I think it is essential you 
should have some such provision. If you have anything of that 
kind it will make the flow of capital to India more free, and the 
undertaking of Indian enterprises with capital which may be sup- 
plied, sometimes very usefully, for the purpose of helping enter- 
prise, will be facilitated once you have given secx\rity that nothing 
unfair or inequitable will be done, and in that way you will help 
the economic and industrial development of India. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : If I may interrupt to ash Tour Lord- 
ship a question, could not that be secured by a proper definition 
of Indian citizenship? . « 

Lord Reading : I am afraid not. Indian citizenship would not, 
to my mind, meet the case; in fact, I find it diflolcult to imagine- 
how any such definition would meet the particular kind of case we 
have in mind. We have to meet the susceptibilities of numbers of 
persons who have invested large sums of money in enterprise in 
India, and all you have to do is to satisfy them, as best you can by 
means of a document, that there will be nothing unfair or inequit- 
able done to them. You must not forget — ^I hope you will forgive 
me for reminding you of it; it is not pleasant to have to do so — 
that at the present moment there is considerable anxiety; as I 
intimated to yoxi at an earlier stage. We are not quite sure of 
who mav be in the seat of power when this constitution comes into 
eft'ect. We have had for some time political demonstrations against 
Great Britain which take the form of a boycott of British goods, 
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%viiich is one instance of how things might operate. I am. not 
afraid of Mr. Sastri or Sir Tej Bahadnr Sapni, or anyone like that 
proposing anytliin^ of that kind, but we have got to give seemity 
and that is the only way in which it occurs to me as possible — by 
some form (I am not wedded to my own suggestion) of protection 
of that character. 

Sir Tcj Bahadvr Sapni : I am not opposed to the idea Tour 
Lordship has been putting forward, but perhaps I may have a 
chance of explaining my view of the machineiy by which this 
should be secured. So far as I am concerned, I am in favour of 
that convention to which Your Lordship has been pleased to refer, 
and also of a proper definition of citizenship. The two taken 
together might give absolute security. 

Lord Reading : I should be satisfied with that. The only other 
subject to whicli I want to refer is one which I need only mention 
and need not elaborate at all, and is the protection of minorities. 
Here I am not thinking so particularly of protecting the Muslims; 
I am thinking of all the minorities and particularly the weak and 
ineffective minorities. There must be -a power reserved to the 
Yiceroy — it may perhaps be a question of whether it should take the 
form of a reseiwation of control, or whether it should take its place 
in a letter of instructions ; I am not specially enamoured of the form 
I am suggesting — for that particular purpose. There must bo 
reseiwation of power to the Viceroy to prevent anything in the 
nature of the oppression of a minority. 

Lastly, there is a matter which I mention only because I am 
anxious to place our minds before you so that there may be no 
room for misapprehension as to what we mean, Tliere is, of course, 
the power already in the Governor-General to withhold assent to a 
Bill or to reserve a Bill for the assent of His Majesty, That 
equally must continue, and in my view that must continue quite 
definitely as a power which is in him and not as a mere constitu- 
tional exercise by him of a function which is frequently described 
as using a rubber stamp. It is not that; he must really be able to 
exercise a discretion and be entrusted with authority to do it, and 
that power must be preserved. That does not mean any change; it 
onty means the power will continue. 

That really exhausts the various subjects to which I wanted to 
draw attention, but I would just remind 3mu in conclusion what the 
effect of this will bo, assuming that our Tederal Constitution comes 
into existence and that we carry out what we have been discussing 
hero throughoTit these important weeks. The result will be that 
India will have made an immense constitutional advance. There 
will be, first of all, autonom}' to the Provinces, which will include 
law and order. That is a subject which was discussed when T 
was in India, and rightly or wrongty, it was m^’ view at that time — 
and T take the responsibility for it that India was not ripe for it 
then. I do not«myself think it is entirely without risk now; I 
think everybody who has had experience of administration in India 
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■will be very sorry to say that, but we are prepared to face tbe risk 
and 'we ai’e prepared to accept tbe view and to leave tbe Provinces- 
to administer everything, including law and order, subject, of 
course, to tbe report wbicb you have made. 

You may tben say, “ 'Wbat else is there? ” Let me remind 
you that if we proceed on tbe lines that I have been indicating' 
you will have a very important advance indeed. You have got 
responsibility at tbe Centre in respect of a n'umber of subjects — 
not all ; that, of course, is clear ; it would be impossible to give all, 
and that has been properly recognised. You have tbe important 
matters wbicb are mentioned in tbe appendix to tbe Report on 
Federal subjects and wbicb include such (questions as customs and 
salt, currency and coinage, railways, shipping and navigation, posts- 
and telegraphs, banks, development of industries, commerce, bank- 
ing and insurance — I will not go through them all, but there is a 
very large and wide area of activity for tbe Federal Legislature, 
and a very great step in advance is being taken. 

In addition, there are tbe British Indian subjects wbicb will, 
in some form or other, necessarilj' impinge on tbe Federal. I do- 
not propose to go into tliem. There may be some purely British 
•Indian subjects that will come up, but on a good many occasions- 
when these are discussed it will be found they impinge on Federal 
subjects. Personally, I have always found it a little difficult t 0 ‘ 
picture to myself British Indian subjects wbicb have no relation,, 
direct or indirect, to Federal questions. I have, not satisfactorily 
answered my own question, but still I assume there will be such- 
subjects, and certainly there will be subjects wbicb are infinitely 
more British Indian than Federal, and wbicb may be classified as 
British Indian. In respect of those equally there will be, in 
relation to tbe subjects of discussion, responsibility of the Federal 
Executive for both Federal subjects and British Indian subjects to- 
the Federal Legislature, always with the reservations made. 

My Lord Chancellor, I desire to assure this sub-Committee that 
we have sought, to the best of our ability, to give effect to the aims- 
and aspirations of British India, and to the desire of British India 
and of the Princes for Federation. We regard it as a great step- 
forward. To me the picture of ail India, with its 320,000,000 
people, is a most fascinating subject of contemplation in the future,, 
unparalleled in the history of the world beyond a doubt, unparalleled' 
in the history of federations, quite apart from population and area. 
It is the first time, so far as my knowledge goes, there has been a 
definite attempt to make a Federation out of the composite elements- 
of Federal subjects and unitary subjects. It is not purely Federal, 
because of the British India introduction ; it is obviously not purely 
British Indian or unitary because of the Federal subjects. You- 
have chosen to take the very wise step of avoiding the need for two- 
sets of Ciiambers of Legislatures and two sets of Executive, and of 
joining up in one great All-India. That, to my mind, built up on 
the lines, or on something approaching the lines, I have indicated 
and which were foreshadowed to some extent by vSir Tej Bahadur 
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iiapru yesterday, gives, I believe, the best prospect we can have, 
looking aliead'uot ten, twenty, thirty or forty years, but far 
further, for a contented India within the British Goinmonwealtii 
of Is at ions. 

We believe, consistenllj’ with the fundamental principles of our- 
political faith, that the conferment of responsibility on a number 
of subjects null beget responsibilit}’ in those to whom it is entrusted. 
It is in this hope and belief that we are prepared to make this 
important contribution to India’s progress, subject to our being 
satisfied with regard to safeguards and to tlie machinery of govern- 
ment to be set up being capable of performing the functions for 
wliich it is designed. 

The advance must, however, be conditioned by circumstances 
nud consecpiently it must be accompanied by reservations, to which 
I have already given exjn'ession. As the Lord Cliancellor said in 
his brief, and, if I may be peiinitted to say so, very eloquent 
observations, we also have obligations which must be performed in 
their full sense b}- us. I beg 3'ou to keep these considerations well 
to the fore when 3-00 scrutinise the observations, if 3’ou choose to do 
so, that I have made. There are great opportunities for both 
Britain and India in the conjoint and mutual services we may 
render to India. There are serious problems before India. It 
cannot be and will not be denied that Britain has in the past 'many 
achievements to her credit in India’s interest. It is onr earnest 
hope that as India progresses and develops we 1003* together, India 
and Britain, be of greater service to one another in the future of 
India. Co-operation is an excellent lubricator; good will is a power- 
ful stimulus. 

Mr. Sastri: My Lord Chancellor, it is a bard task for one in m3' 
jjositiou to follow tlie three great speeches to which we have listened. 
The3' have been made b3' men who have held exalted positions in 
India. One of tliem has been Ticer03-, and the two others have 
been members of bis Cabinet. "We have liad the privilege, there- 
fore, to listening to what may be described as family conversations. 
During this excliange of intimacies, amidst the general hum of very, 
natural endearment, wc have also canglxt occa8ionall3’- expressions 
of mutual discord. Greatly- to our edification, we have seen that 
even within the Executive Council of the Viceroy there are matieis 
wliich require examination from the constitutional point of view, 
and, if possible, rectification. 

A few words, perhaps — I do not want to be long — ^lefcn-ing to 
the general conditions in India may be allowed to me, especially 
because Lord Beading has referred to tliem. Ve are. bore, members 
of this Conference, working under a combination of difficulties. In 
the firs! place, in view of (be grave nature of the problems we have 
to discuss, we have, ourselves proprieL* and suitability to consider 
tipon nil hands. ^ At the same time., we b.ave bad to coTisider the 
state of Uiinos in India, and the neeessiiy within certain limits, 
m onneinir our own notions bore into conforinit3' with .that opinion, 
so ibat what we nfcninidisb a.s the work of ibis Conference mav. in 
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■tlie end, as it were, be acceptable to Indian opinion. The general 
inanner in wbicb Lord Reading put the balance of these two con- 
siderations commends itself to my judgment, and I have great 
pleasure in acknowledging the justness of his observations on this 
head. But it seems to me that there is a point of view which is 
sometimes apt to be forgotten; for instance, in the case of two lecent 
events of considerable importance, that point of view was over- 
looked, with consequences which cannot but be described as very 

xtnforkinate. 

\ 

Reference has recently been made in the course of these conversa- 
tions, of course, to the Rowlatt Bill, which was passed in the time 
of Lord Chelmsford. I do not wish to refer to it at any length, 
but during the enactment of that measure the Government of India 
in its executive character found itself in sharp and decisive conflict 
with every shade of non-official opinion. Nevertheless they were so 
•full of the rectitude of their ovm course that they persisted in 
passing that measure. The grave consequences pass description; 
India was thrown into a state of unparalleled turmoil, and later in 
*the course of discussion describing the measure, I was compelled to 
use language which I nij’^self considered rather sharp at tne time; 
I described the Act as the “ unblessed mother of a monstrous biood 
■of ml.’’ 

Take next the appointment of the Simon Commission. There 
again the authorities here persuaded themselves that the co\irse 
they decided upon was the cori’ect course. I have no doubt they 
acted as they thought best; but there was a strong expression of 
opinion, nearly as unanimous as ever anj’ opinion can be, from the 
Indian side that that measure would not meet Avith approbation at 
all. Nevertheless, the Government here, conscious of the recti- 
tude of their oavu intentions, went ahead, with consequences again 
which cannot but be described as unfortunate in the extreme. 

I beg our British colleagues here to remember these two lessons 
and not upon this occasion to act as may seem best to them, but as 
appears best both to them and to us here on this side. Let me make 
sxire that what we do now meets, and is likely to meet, Avith accept- 
ance in India. That, it seems to me, is an inexorable condition 
-of the situation, and ought not to be forgotten. Sometimes the 
state of Indian opinion is such that the course that is the ideally 
best course is not open to us ; but I ask : Is that so very rare in the 
■conduct of human affairs? Did not a great statesman say that 
politics is merely the pursxiit at long last of th'e second best. If the 
second best alone is acceptable to Indian opinion, by all means let 
us take our courage in both our hands and adopt the second best 
course. If the best course will not go dovm with Indians, it must 
Be dropped and nobody will be the worse for it. That is a con- 
sideration which I recommend with emphasis to our British 
friends in the course of these discussions. 

The next point that I wish to mention is a consideration which 
is constantly present in my mind, and which I wish I could persu- 
•ade myself was also equally present to the minds of others. "We 
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are now attempting to transfer power from Britisli hands to Indian, 
hands, largely because tlie political situation has assumed a phase 
when such transfer seems inevitable. 2s ow to whom should we 
transfer tliis power? Lord Chancellor, I Avish to be clear on this 
subject, although I might make myself open to a little misunder- 
standing. I am one of those who sometimes, rmder the stress of 
feeling, rush in w’here angels fear to tread. It may be I say 
tilings AA'hich other people either keep to themselves or are able to 
express in diplomatic language. But let us take care that when 
we transfer poAver upon this occasion, we transfer it really to the 
representatives of the people of India. There is no doAibt that we 
are all alike interested in the stability of the Government of India.. 
Isoue of us — certainly not I — is anxious that power should pass- 
into the hands of those who Avill make political sport of the welfare 
and prosperity of India, and bring things to a crash, either because- 
they do not understand the graA’ity of things, or because it just 
pleases them to bring about chaos. No, that is no one’s intention.. 
But at tlie same time we must really put power into the hands of 
tlie people, and it is that impression which above all else Ave must- 
be anxious to produce. If Ave produce the impression in India, by 
the shape we give to the constitution here, that we are really trans- 
ferring power to the conservative element in India, the element 
which is likely to hold it not for the benefit of the people but is 
likely to exercise it in a Avay to prejudice the advancement of the 
people, then Ave make, it seems to me, an iiTemediable mistake. 
That is another condition that I A\'ould lay dorm ; That Ave must 
take care not to produce the impression that A\'hen poAver passes 
from British hands it passes into hands Avhich are considered safe 
for the British still, but not into hands Avhich may be construed 
to be the hands of popular representatives. That there is some risk 
of our producing, and I wish at this stage to sound the note of 
warning. 

Certain remarks as to the nature of the composition of the Execu- 
tive AA'hich Lord Beading made may have the unfortunate effect of 
producing this impression, and I Avish, therefore, to refer to them 
in the very beginning, so that I may at least clear myself of this 
apprehension. ‘When we constitute the Executive of India, should 
AA'e lump together the irresponsible portion and the responsible por- 
tion, and alloAv the Indian States’ representatives to take part in all 
affairs concerning British India as aa'cH, it might unfortunately 
Avear the aspect to which I refer. 

There are many other matters which arc related to this subject 
Avhich. if I had the time at my disposal. I would refer to at con- 
siderable length, but as they are all within our recent recollection 
l Avill merely refer fo them in passing. From one remark AA'hich 
Sir Tej Bahadur Rapru made I beg leave most respectfully to dis- 
siml. It has roceiA'ed_ the assent of Lord Beading, and it is there- 
foTc with thcAjimosi diffidence that I A'enfnrc to criticise that portion 
ni^ his remark. The idea that the Ministers responsible to the 
^ ireroy for the subjects of defence and external affairs, AA'hicb we 
propn?o to keep out of ibe scope of tbe Indian Legislatxire, sbould 
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sliare responsibility to tlie ijegislature with tbe others seems to me 
to be somewhat far-fetched, if also unnecessary. Hesponsibility has 
been^ de^ed by a constitutional writer compendiously as the liability 
to dismissal. If a Legislatiire is displeased with its Executive it 
has the power of dismissing the Executive, and that is called com- 
pendiously responsibility or dismissability, if I may use the word. 
IIow, these Ministers for defence and external affairs, according to 
■Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, constitutionally will be responsible to the 
Ticeroy, in other words, finally to the Imperial Parliament here — 
but being so responsible they have what is called constitutional 
•dismissability. That is one type of dismissability they labour 
under, but he would put them also under another type of dismis- 
sability, being linked together with the other members of the 
■constitutional Cabinet; whenever the Legislature throws out that 
Cabinet these Ministers would also be dismissable. They would 
therefore lie under this dismissability in two dift'erent ways. How, 
is that necessary? I should think it was not necessary at all. The 
idea justifying this is supposed to be that they would work in 
conjunction with the other parts of the Cabinet, meet together with 
them, and that all matters of major importance would come under a 
general discussion, the experience and wisdom of both sides being 
always brought to bear upon them. But that surely does not 
require that these Ministers should go out of office every time that 
the other Ministers go out of office. We were told quite recently, 
a few minutes ago, that these Ministers responsible to the Yiceroy 
— ^that is, the Ministers for defence and external affairs — ^may not 
vote and take part in the final decisions upon the matters coming 
within the scope of the Legislature. If they may not vote, miist 
they go out of office when they are censured for it? In matters in 
which they have not been voting at all, but which th^ have merely 
been discussing, should they be asked to go out of office, especially 
when ue remember that eveiv if they went out of office upon such 
an occasion it is open to the Yiceioj- to reappoint Ihem to the same 
office*’ Irr other words, is not there something almost comic in the 
idea that people who are thrown out at the front door should come 
in the nest mornic.g smiling through the window? 

It is open to the Yiceroy to establish the practice of summoning 
the members of his Cabinet from both sides always to confer together 
upon all matters. That advantage we can get without going 
through this comical element of dismissing Ministers and reappoint- 
iirg them straightaway — of dismissing them, in fact, for censure 
upon subjects which they have had no share in deciding, though 
certainly they have had a share in discussing. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: And in connection with which they may 
be in disagreement with the non-official Ministers. 

Mr. Sastri: Yes. Then I suppose. Lord Chancellor, that we 
should not be in any hurrv here to determine the exact number 
of members of the Cabinet? 

Chairman: Ho. 
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Mr. Sartri: We all know tkal hi spile of virtnons resolntion of 
economy political considerations have a tendency to add to these 
appointments. 

Chairman : Yes, that is so. 

.1/r. Sastri: We often have to reward our friends, worthily or 
unworthily, and it often takes the shape of an addition to Cabinet 
appointments. Yow, I would say that the practice in the Viceroy’s 
Govcnmieut of India of sending private and personal telegrams to 
the Secretary of State and of receiving private and personal tele- 
grams from the Secretary of Stale, although if it had been entirely 
private and personal it would not have received any public notice, 
lias had to receive adverse comment for the reason that it establishes 
what may bo called a secret government. Yow, when there is a 
constitutional cabinet there is no reason for these personal and 
private telegrams to assume the enormous iiroportions that they 
iiave assumed. I have it on authoritative information that tiiese 
private and personal telegrams often practically settle matters of the 
gravest consequence. They are placed before the Executive Govern- 
ment afterwaids, and it is very difficult for the members of the 
Cabinet to have a free and unfettered discussion and judgment 
upon them, and wlien they thereafter pass info the hands of the 
Legislature the unreality of debate often becomes very clear. The 
underlying considerations are hidden' away in these telegrams that 
have passed and that are never brought out, but which are present 
to the minds of the Executive Councillors but not at all to others. 
We have in India often felt the inconvenience of these telegrams 
and cables discussing matters of grave importance. I do not know 
how tliis })ractico could be stopped, but it coitainly, I think, must, 
both on tlie part of the Secretaiy of State and on the part of the 
Viceroy, receive some amount of restraint, because, as we know, 
the character of the Viceroy in future must be more or less that of 
a constitutional sovereign, and he should receive advice at first hand 
in regular constitutional style from the members of his own Council, 
and must no longer sut)ject himself to influences from the British 
.side. 

Now, whether the Viceroy should preside over the Executive 
Council was a suliject that received some attention. Not having 
been a member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy at any 
time, and never Imving been Viceroy, I am not able with inside 
knowledge to pass any useful remarks upon this matter. I should 
think, however, that as a rule the Viceroy might leave the Prime 
krinister or thc^ Domestic Jtinister, as the case may he, to preside 
over these meetings, even joint meeting's, when they should he held ; 
but I would make no rule precluding the Viceroy, whenever he 
thought it necessan*. himself from joining these discussions. While 
there should be no rule preventing liim from presiding at these 
meeftnir?. T think it would most couduce to the establishment of- 
Die character of the future Indian Government as a Dominion 
lovenunent if, ns a nilo. he abstained from participation in the 
preiijninarv debates. 
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jVow, I am one of those who think that for some time at least 
the Viceroy should be in possession of what may be called emer- 
gency powers, powers to intervene and set the constitution in 
w'orking order whenever it is thrown out of ^ear. It is difficult for 
me now to say what kind of circumstances will constitute this emer- 
.gency, but I can visualise, especially in the beginnings of our con- 
stitution after the violent state of political excitement through w'hich 
we are passing, some difficulties arising of a grave nature when the 
Viceroy may have to use emergeuc3' powers and put matters right. 
■vSimilar powers may have to be placed in the hands of the Governors 
■ as well, and I am generally in favour of a clause in the constitu- 
tion vesting these powers in them; but when we go further, and try 
to follow Lord Reading into matters concerning the safety and 
■tranquillity of the co^mtr3^ we come upon somewhat more debatable 
ground. Is it necessary, in the future constitution, to give the 
Viceroj- the Ordinance powers, for instance, to which, Lord 'Reading 
referred I venture to think not, and rather agree with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru in discountenancing the grant of the power to enact 
■ordinances, irrespective of the Legislature, to the Viceroj'^ in the 
future Government, for we are hereafter contemplating an Execu- 
tive Government responsible to the Legislature, and the Legislature, 
knowing that it has power over the Executive, will come to realise 
its responsibility. The members of the Legislature will no longer 
be the mere critics, the mere irresponsible and extreme critics that 
the}’’ have been so far, and, it seems to me, that we must mark the 
beginning of the new regime by taldng away from the Viceroy the 
power of enacting ordinances, which seems to me to be a negation of 
■the existence of a responsible Legislature. I do not think that the 
power of enacting ordinances can justly be described as a mere 
•emergency power. If we judge by the exercise of these ordinance 
powers so far I think they go much beyond the mere scope of the 
description of emergency powers, and I would therefore discounten- 
■anoe the grant of such powers in our constitution to the Viceroy. 

I have next to consider certain questions relating to the grant of 
qiowers to the Viceroy not merely in respect of defence and external 
affairs, to act independent!}' on liis own account and under the 
•orders of the Parliament here, but in respect of certain other matters 
to which Lord Beading referred in the final part of his remarks. 
For instance, ■’;^uth regard to finance he was pleased to observe that 
Ee would impose certain restrictions on the powers of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the Minister in charge of finance. Bow, I 
wish to make a most earnest appeal to our British colleagues to 
consider what risics thej' run if they insist upon any of these safe- 
guards or restrictions. In India every shade of opinion has come 
to understand that finance is the vital breath of all governments, 
and the removal of any part of responsibility for finance, even in 
the guise of a mere restriction or safeguard, will be deeply resented 
and regarded as an encroachment upon the rights of a responsible 
'Government. I know that in respect of finance there are great 
-apprehensions, and' these apprehensions are not only in the hearts 
•of the British people, but 1 can assure them that we also share 
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them. We know tliai finance is a veiy delicate matter, that it 
share? national credit, that it mat- repel capital, that it may make 
the raisinjr of loans difficult; hut more than all these, had manage- 
meut of finance may also involve the country in losses tvhich are 
not merely material hut extend even to the ordinary sphere of 
reliahility!^ We hnotv all these things, and are resolved still to take 
the risks". I have been assured hy competent authoritj' that in 
India our Department of Finance is now manned so well, and has 
been brought to such a high pilch of efficiency and vigilance that 
It may he compared to the Treasury in Great Britain. I have also 
been "assured similarly that our Audit Department, placed in com- 
parative independence of the control of the GoA'ernment of India, 
is able to exercise over all financial transactions a power of review 
which guarantees the strict and faithful observance of all the canons 
of financial propriety. Ivow, these two facts, of the existence of 
which there is no doubt, must give the outside world every con- 
fidence in the state of our Financial Department. Even a Aveak 
Finance 'Member, liable as he is to political influences, Avill beheld 
ill dieclv by tliis powerful agenc}’ of the Financial Department, 
aiul I should think tliat, while no one can say there are no risks at 
ail attendant upon the measure, 3’et it must be said that we shall 
start 011 financial autonoraj* in India with every chance of success 
in the establishment of our credit. 

I am therefore positive that we should have finance transferred 
to the Government of India Avithout anj- restrictions or safeguards, 
AAithout any suspicions as to our capacitA* to manage our finances 
lioncstlj' or efficiently, and it is onlj- if we are placed in untram- 
melled control that Ave can find ourselA’es trul}* in the new constitu- 
tion. Of tins I am pretty certain that not only I, but all people 
on our side of the table, AA’ill be equally confident. I AA’Ould beg 
J.rOrd Heading, aa-Iiosc motives in this matter I do not for one moment 
venture to doubt, and whose assistance in this matter I eaniestly 
solicit, and his colleagues, and Lord Peel and liis colleagues, not 
to make any difficulties in the matter of finance, but to let India, 
the whole of India, the aa-IioIc of expectant and eager India, under- 
stand tliat if thej" transfer power they transfer it cleanlj- and whole- 
lieariedl}', and not subject to rc.seiwations Avliich ma}* cany with 
thorn the element of suspicion or distrust or graA'e fear of any sort. 

XoAv there is a question with regard to the Services. The Ser- 
vices question has been referred to another Committee, biit I think 
there is a matter of snmcAA-hat constitutional importance with refer- 
ence to them to Avhich I AA'ould take leaA'c to make reference. In 
future, as I can sec it, Ave are to be in India more or less in the 
status of a Dominion. We cannot, therefore, alloAV the Secretaiy 
of State to recruit our future CiA’il SeiA-ices, or to regulate their 
conditions of tenure, or to stand guarantor for their good treatment 
or for their pensions. We are <|uile Avilling that these guarantees 
should continue in respoef of those Avho am uoaa' in oilr service, 
tvhoae ‘service has begun, and Avhose service will continue till the 
new con-iitutinn begins; but. from the time that the ncAv eonstitu- 
»u.*n liegins to take shape, aa'c think the GoA-ernmont of India should 
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^ake tke place of the Secretary of State in. this matter, that it is 
-the Government of India that must guarantee the pensions, must 
guarantee good treatment, and that must regulate the conditions of 
tenure. Once more I will repeat that I do not wish to disturb the 
conditions under which those living in India who have already 
begun their official career are placed, but with regard to those who 
will be recruited in future I do think it would derogate from the 
position of a Dominion Government if the Secretary of State stood 
in that similar position. 

JTow there is only one very important matter which I have 
■deferred to the last stage, and may I say that I refer to it with the 
utmost diffidence. I was very glad that in the speech of Lord 
Eeading reference was made to the subjects of those powers that 
the Government of India now enjoys in respect of Indian States 
and which in your preliminary analysis. Sir, you put away under 
■one of the headings, under the major heading of Crown subjects 
that is, all matters arising or connected with paramountcy. 

As I said, I wish first of all to disavow all idea of offence or 
causing embarrassment to any side represented in thi^ Bound Table 
Conference; but there is as very considerable school of thought ir 
India, of which for the moment I wish to make myself the mouth- 
piece, which desires that the connection of the States with the 
Government of India should not suffer any rupture. Their con. 
nection is intimate, their connection is essential; their connection 
is the growth of history. It is a growth of the necessity of 
administration. If we change the Government of India Act and 
dissociate the Government of India, that is the Governor-General 
in Council, from exercising these relations with the Indian States, 
we shall, it seems to me, cause in Indian polity an element of 
■confusion which there has not been hitherto. I admit that the 
institution of federation in India will change the aspect of things 
■entirely; and, furthermoi’e^ the establishment of a Supreme Court 
-of Justice in India, which perhaps will have as one of its chief 
functions the adjudication of differences between the Government 
•of India and the States, or as between the States, will take away 
from the Government of India all such part of these functions as 
may be said in any way to be justifiable. That which remains in 
the hands of the executive Government of India in relation to the 
States will be matters purely of interference in case of misrule or 
■other serious juncture, matters which it seems to me must remain 
■still with the Government of India. 

I do not know what, in your adjustment of the programme of 
this Conference, is the proper stage when this Bound Table Con- 
ference will discuss this most important subject; but, as Lord 
Beading has referred to it, I thought it might not be inappropriate 
if I follow up with a few remarks, in which, let me say, I voice the 
•opinion of that large part of India’s population, 70 millions, who 
are living within these States, but whom by a technicality we have 
■excluded from participation in this Bound Table Conference. ■ They 
■would desire that this question of paramountcr’- should be discussed 
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upon its merits and not by any manipulation or teclmicality be 
removed from the scope of those subjects Avliicli are considered of 
constitutional importance to the future welfare of India. 

{The Suh-CoinviUtce adjourned at 5.d0 f.7n,) 


Pkockedings or the Fn’TEENxn Meeting of Sun-CoxiMiXTEE J 

(Fedeiul Steucture), held on Gtii Jane art, 1931, at 10.30' 

A.M. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: Lord Chancellor, I am very much obliged 
to you and to the Committee for letting me speak at this stage in 
our proceedings. Unfortunately Lord Peel and I have to go to an- 
engagement that we cannot escape at about a quarter past eleven. 
1 hope that the Committee will not feel that it is any want of 
courtesy to nn* fellow members that makes us take that course, and: 
I can say that Lord Peel is going to spealc at a later stage in the 
debate, but he and 1 will, of course, carefully read any criticisms, 
that will be made of what I say now and he will deal with them 
towards the end of the Committee’s deliberations. 

Lord Chancellor, I have learnt much during these discussions. 
For me, a layman in these Indian questions, it has been an oppor- 
tunity of the highest value to see unfolded the prospect of a great 
constitutional experiment and to work side by side with so many- 
able and distingui.shed representatives of Indian interests. No- 
Englishman who has sat, week after week, with you gentlemen in 
this Committee, could fail to be influenced by wdiat he has heard, 
or to he moved by the feeling of comradeship that has grown up- 
between us. AYe now know each other well enough for each of us to 
.say frankly what we might have hesitated to say to complete 
strangers. On your side, then, you will not misinterpret wliat I 
say to-day. On my side I will not hesitate to put before you what 
is in my mind at this stage of our discussions. I, like you, wish 
to see British pledges carried out in the spirit and the letter. I, 
like you, wish to see government in India broad-based upon the 
willing consent of its teeming population. I, like you, wish to see 
federation safely and surely installed for all India. Indeed, so- 
sincerely do I wish to see this treble consummation of our wishes 
that I cannot bo content with phrases, however attractive they may 
sound to this or that body of opinion, nor can I shirk the har^ facts 
of the position that to-day confronts us. I have often thought that 
during the years that have followed the "War, we have all of us 
suflered from the irresponsible use of words which sometimes meant 
nothing, and often meant one thing to one man and something quite 
diiTerent to another. I hope that in the new chapter before us we 
shall keep clear of such misleading phrases. AYith an equal honesty 
of purpo-e T hope that we shall face and not shirk the facts of a 
very difRcult ]»rohlem. Ton, Gentlemen, have told us of the hard 
facts that particularly confront you, the discontent that has driven 
thonpndp to prison, llio economic, boycott that is crippling India, 
the servent dr-sire of India for equality of status. I am not blind 
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to any of these facts. If I do not deal with them in this speech it 
is not that I shnt my eyes to them, hut rather that in the short time- 
that I have at my disposal I wish to put before you certain other 
facts that particularly strike a British Conservative like myself. 

Mr. Sastri, always eloquent and, if he will let me say so, always 
attractive, yesterday made an appeal to the Conservative Delega- 
tion. He was speaking of finance, and he was telling the Com- 
mittee that the vital service of finance should he transferred without 
safeguard to an Indian Executive and Legislature. Turning to Lord 
Peel, he said, “ Do not you, the Conservative Delegation, make 
any difficulties in the matter of finance ”. I readily give Mr. Sastri 
our answer to his appeal, and it is an answer that covers other fields- 
besides finance. It is not we who make difficulties in any of these 
directions. "We are not creating and maintaining difficulties for 
the purpose of retaining power in oiir own hands. We have long 
ceased to care for power as an end in itself.' We insist upon finan- 
cial safeguards not because we wish to put difficulties in the way 
of India’s advance, hut because the difficulties are in India itself — 
the hard facts of gold and credit and financial obligations. If we 
hesitate to make changes, if we insist upon safegiiards, it is solely 
and only because the difficulties that force upon us our course are 
inherent in the actual facts of Indian life. 

I will give the Committee two illustrations of what I am trying 
to express, and whilst it must not be tho\ight that I regard them 
as insuperable obstacles in the way of any political advance you 
will see that they bear &t almost every point upon the constitutional 
questions we are considering to-day. There is first of all the fact — 
so far as I Icnow, disputed by no member of the Conference — that 
India is not at present in a position to defend herself. Secondly, 
there is the fact — again denied by no member of the Conference — 
that the great Indian continent is at present divided between races 
and religions that have hitherto regarded each other with suspicion 
and sometimes even with hostility. These two facts in the Indian 
situation are constantly reacting upon the course of our discussions. 
As India cannot at present defend herself she is dependent upon 
the British Army, and as the British Army cannot be put under the 
orders of any but the British Government it follows that defence 
must be regarded as a Crown subject. As soon as defence is with- 
drawn from the province of the Legislature — a defence that costs 
nearly half of the total expense of the Government of India — a 
whole series of almost insoluble problems arise when the attempt is 
made to create a responsible Executive. Should the defence Minis- 
ter be in the Cabinet or should he not? If he is in the Cabinet 
how is it possible to reconcile his responsibility to the Crown with 
the responsibility of the other Ministers to the Legislature? If he 
is out of the Cabinet, how is it possible to avoid dyarchy at the 
Centre in an extreme form ? So also with the reactions of the other 
fact that I have just mentioned, and that I will describe in a single 
sentence as the Minorities question. It seems to me that as long as 
there are these unfortunate divisions and suspicions in India, .so 
long will it be necessary for the Yiceroy, in the interest of the 
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3Iinoritie?, to retain overriding powers. These overriding powers, 
however the}’ may be defined, are bound, so it seems to me, to cause 
a deep breach in any system of responsible Government. Let me 
remind tlic Committee of what we British mean when we speak of 
responsible government. We mean, firstly, government by a uni- 
tary Cabinet fully responsible to Parliament; secondly, a Cabinet, 
usually dependent upon one party, and always dependent upon a 
majoritv or elected ropresentatives in the House of Commons; 
tliirdly,*^ a system under which the Cabinet resigns, _ and usually 
dissolves, when the support of the House of Commons is withdrawn; 
fourthly, as the result of a dissolution, a general election in a small, 
ihicldy' populated, politically alert countiy, with a clear issue 
between two or throe parly programmes, and a homogeneous electo- 
rate in touch with the candidates. It seems to me that without 
these conditions there is grave risk to any stability of government. 
Unfortunately none of these conditions appear to me to exist in 
India at the present moment. An Indian Cabinet will not be uni- 
taiy in the sense in which we understand the term. It will be 
composed of nominated, as well as of elected, Ministers, and, if the 
Crown Ministers arc included in it, it will be composed of Ministers 
who acknowledge two distinct allegiances. Its responsibility will 
be still further disintegrated by tlie inclusion of representatives of 
the various minorities. The safety valve of a General Election will 
not effectively operate, for a large percentage of the members of the 
Legislature will be nominated by the Indian States. There will bo 
no clear iss\ie between one party programme and another, for at 
present parties, in our sense of the word, scarcely exist in India at 
all. Gentlemen, the more that I think of the points of difference 
between the Indian position and the British position — and it should 
be remembered tliat almost only in Groat Britain has our system of 
Cabinet Government proved even tolerably successful — the more 
formidable becomes my doubts as to whether such a system can 
really be made to work in Indian conditions. There is another 
aspect of the question that causes me grave disquiet. It is ad- 
mitted, to a greater or less degree by everyone in the Conference, 
that if there is to be a transfer of responsible powers to the Execu- 
tive certain safeguards must be retained by the British Govern- 
ment. I have said a word about the complexity of the administra- 
tive problem raised by the problem of defence in a system of respon- 
sible government, but tbere are also the no less difficult prohlcms 
raised by the overriding powers of the Viceroy. I can only suggest 
the kind of difficulties that confront me by asking one or two 
questions. How, if the Viceroy is not to be the effective head of 
the Executive Government, is he to exercise his reserved powers 
when the opportunity demands it? If he has no administrative 
Department under him he will liave no instrument for the exercise 
of his powers. Again, if he is not directing the course of events 
he may be called upon to exorcise his powers as a re.'JuU of the 
misgovermnent of an administration over wliich he has had no 
control. If, on the otlier hand, he presides over a Cahiiiot tliat is 
responsible to the Legislature, he, and through him the Crown, will 
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be drawn into a dangerous relation, and it may be into actual 
conflict witb public opinion. Gentlemen, I do not raise these 
difficulties for the purpose of making debating points, nor do I 
raise them with the object of being negative and obstructive. I 
raise them as a practical politician who wishes to be convinced that 
the constitution that he is asked to approve can actually work. It 
may be that by nature, being a very cautious person, I exaggerate 
the difficulties. Whether this be so or not, I am certain that the 
constitution suggested by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in his very remark- 
able speech woiud be so complicated, would be so vulnerable to the 
attacks of critics, and would be so full of anomalies such as I have 
suggested, that it would be workable only upon a basis of wide 
acceptance and substantial good will in India itself. . Have we at 
this present stage any evidence that this good will will be forth- 
coming? It is worth observing that a scheme very much on the 
lines suggested by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is actually propounded 
upon page 96 of the Government of India Despatch, and that the 
Government of India express their doubts as to whether it would 
meet in India with the acceptance and acquiescence that would be 
indispensable if it is to work. Gentlemen, if the Government of 
India express these doubts, it is not to be wondered at that a Con- 
seiwative like myself wishes to be satisfied, firstly that the scheme 
is workable, and secondly that there is a reasonable prospect of its 
being worked. The fact is that from start to finish I am doubtful 
of the wisdom of attempting to apply a British House of Commons 
system to an all-India federation. When we discussed the com- 
position of the Legislature I was against the setting up of a big 
popular assembly on the lines of the House of Commons. I was 
against direct election, not because I am a reactionary diehard, 
but because I fear that the hard fact of the huge size of India, and 
the conditions of its population, will make any imitation of our 
political system impracticable. In the same way I am doubtful as 
to the wisdom of attempting to impose our theory of Cabinet 
responsibility upon a Government that will differ in almost all 
respects from a British Government, not because I fear the transfer 
of further powers from Whitehall to Delhi, still less because I 
believe that Indian Ministers are inferior to British Ministers. I 
have not the least prejudice in this respect, and indeed I am filled 
wth admiration at the ability of many of my Indian friends, but 
simply and only because I fear that the attempt will end in blurring 
responsibility, in weakening the Viceroy’s position, and in making 
the Central Government of a great continent in which there is much 
inflammable material unstable at the very moment when we are 
introducing the two great experiments of all-India federation and 
provincial autonomy. 

Lord Chancellor, holding these doubts, ,I should be dishonest if 
I did not express them; indeed, I should be weak-kneed if I did 
not ask you gentlemen from India even now to consider whether 
you are wise, in the interests of India itself, in pressing for a form 
of government that by its wealcness may ruin two great experiments. 
Are you wise in pressing for a form of government that has hitherto 
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been flopendcnt for its success upon tlio peculiar conclilious of nine- 
Icentli ceutury Englmid, and that even in England is already 
causing serious misgiving? Are you ivise in pressing for a form ot 
•>^overnment that seems to be strangely out of harmony with the 
realities of all-India federation? 

Tlie great experiment of responsible autonomy is to be tried in 
the Provinces the reactions of which will be far greater than many 
of us imagine. Let it be tried in the most favourable conditions. 
A great experiment is being made at the Centre with the institution 
of all-India federation. I am a whole-hearted supporter of all- 
India federation: I wish to see it started in the best possible condi- 
tions, and I am nervous of a start being made with a weak govern- 
ment at the Centre. On the one hand. I have the doubts that I have 
just expressed; on the other hand, I am asked to accept a picture 
the details of which have nowhere been completed. On all sides at 
this stage in our deliberations are disputed propositions, unexplored 
-suggestions, ragged ends. 

I will only mention one or two of them. Will all-India federa- 
tion be real and effective? I earnestly hope that it will be both; 
but at present I must point to the fact that none of even the main 
aspects have been filled in. Wliat proportion of the States will 
enter? Wlien will they enter? What proportion of members will 
the Slates have in the Legislature? Will the recruitment in Briti.sh 
India of the Eederal Legislature be on sound federal linos? Those 
are vital questions, and until they are answered I find great diffi- 
culty in dealing with the question that we are actually discussing. 

It is on this two-fold account — ^firstly, because of my doubts as 
to whether the system outlined by .Sir Tej .Sapru will actually work; 
!uul secondly, because at present I have not .sufficient knowledge 
about certain vital aspects of all-India federation, that I am bound 
to adopt a non-committal attitude to the question of the re.spon- 
t^ibility at the Centre. I purposely .say a non-committal attitude, 
for my attitude is not a von ‘ponsinws attitude. .Sir Tej appe.aled 
to us not to adopt a non ‘poasuvnts attitude. I re.spond to his appeal. 
I do not sa}' that on no account and in no conditions would I ever 
agree to a particular scheme. I do not say that I would not be 
greatly influenced in my final answer by the completed picture 
uhen it is filled in, and by comprehensive and complete proposals 
that come to us from a willing India: but I do say that, with the 
information at my disposal and with my doubts unsatisfied, I 
cannot at present commit my.self to a proposal that seems to be 
surrounded with so many practical difficulties, and is fraught with 
fuch vital consequences to the 300,000,000 men and women who 
inhabit India, and to the British nation that has taken upon itself 
re-ponsi])ilities that ran neitber be forgoften nor destroyed. 

Sir Tej Bojiodur Sopni : Ton said just now tb.at you wore a veiy 
wbole-liearted supjtorter of an all-India federation. Knowing as 
v.-.ydo. the view^ which were expressed by His Highnc.ss the Maha- 
raja <,if Bilraner and His Highness tlie Nnwnb of Bliopal, does he 
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‘Conteiaplate federation of all-India witliont any responsibility al 
tbe Centre? r J 

^ Sir Sammel Hoare : I Tvisli to see tbe completed picture before I 
.give an answer to tbat. 

Chairman : Now we must start and fill in tbe picture as well as 
•we can for Sir Samuel. He is quite right. Now, Mr. Jayakar, 
-please. 

Mr. Jayakar: Sir, 1 am very thankful to your Lordship for 
giving me an opportunity of making my contribution to the debate 
■at this stage. I aui speaking, Sir, purely as a non-official; in many 
respects my political position is the same as that of the Rt. Hoii. 
klr. Srinivasa Sastri, because I have never had the opportunity of 
•studying the government from inside, as I have never been a 
member of any government either provincial or central. Mj’- com- 
ments, therefore, are based upon my experience as a non-official 
-member of the Opposition, both in the Provincial and in the Central 
Legislature. It is my misfortune if I am not able to contribute to 
'the debate from the point of view of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru or Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, who have had the advantage of having been at 
'One time members of the Cabinet of the Viceroy. I, therefore, 
•propose to put before the Committee my views as regards the neces- 
■sity of transferring responsibility at the Centre. 

Before I do so, may I say a few words about the excellent speech 
'that Lord Reading made yesterday. If His Lordshop will permit 
me to say so, the speecli came to me as a great revelation, because it 
'indicated a mind that was trying its best to inform itself, notwith- 
standing its pre-occupations, so as to be as helpful as possible in its 
•contribution to the debate. I saw a great mind trying to grapple 
-with difficulties. I recognize, Sir, that at his age, and, if I may 
•say so, at his social and political eminence, it must be difficult to 
•alter notions which have been held for a whole life-time, and which 
’have been based upon experience — ^most valuable experience — as a 
Viceroy of a great continent. I was very closely following his 
■speech, which indicated to me a day-to-day change and transforma - 
•tion of beliefs. The speech appeared to me to be very helpful. 
No doubt there are points here and there on which an Indian like 
me may have a difference of view, and, as I go on with my speech, 
I shall make these points clear. 

As I heard the speech I felt what many of my friends here must 
'have felt, that if every word of what he said here could be heard 
in India, 7,000 miles away, and could reverberate in the innermost 
recesses of nationalist ranks, I take the liberty of saying that some 
-of the suspicion and prejudice as regards the attitude of the Liberal 
Party have on Indian Reforms w'ould disappear hour by hour as his 
speech went on. I wish further to say that a great deal of the 
• comments which I proposed to make in rtiy present speech as regards 
the necessity of ti-ansferring responsibility at the Centre are now 
made unnecessary after listening to that speech. 

Sir, my plea for transferring responsibility is that your present 
.-government has become impossible. There are reasons for it, of 

E. T. VOL. I 
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wJiicli I neeil not go into the details, hut in India we have arrived 
at a stage whore the Government and the people have lost the contl- 
dence and the respect of each other. I do not wish to indulge in 
the language of exaggeration. I am stating that plain fact as a- 
man who has sat on the Opposition benches, and who has scon the 
Government fail from day to day both in the Provinces and at the 
Centre, and the mutual distrust and suspicion which go on increas- 
ing from daj’ to day between the Government on the one side and 
the people on the other. This is, if I may say so, a vast wastage of. 
energy and power. I need not put it on a higher ground — the- 
immense wastage of intellect, power and energy both on the part 
of the members of the Government and on the part of the Opposi- 
tion, that has struck me as the most important plea on whicli 
responsibility at the Centre could be asked for. 

Sir, I have watched year after year, both in the Provincial and 
in the Central Government men of intellect wasting their talent in 
making wild and irresponsible speeches, because when you have an 
irresponsible Opposition all that we have got to do is to make wild 
speeches. I have seen men on my side — and I think it is a tragedy 
— men who would have adorned an)' office, however high, and meu' 
who would compare with your best men without any disadvantage- 
to themselves, men whom nature meant to be in very high office- 
with their constructive talent, their patriotism, their non-communal 
attitude, men who have devoted 30 or 35 years to public life, wasted'- 
in the Op][)osition because not one title of constructive power or- 
responsibility was in their hands. They made splendid men in social, 
life, on municipal corporations, on public bodies where your Gov- 
ernment had invested power and responsibility, but when they came- 
into the Legislature they found themselves absolutely impotent aiuF 
practically driven by the political necessities of the constitution to 
make as wild, as irresponsible and as hot-headed speeches as they 
possibly could. That is the irresponsible Opposition in India. On 
the other hand there is the irresponsible Executive. I have beeir 
personally witness to men in the Civil Service who have, c.g., thirty 
years’ experience behind them, in charge of portfolios, men who- 
wrote beautiful minutes and files, but had never to deal with men-. 
faro to face as we have to do at the Bar, openly confessing to mo 
that they were transplanted into an atmosphere in the Legislature- 
which was entirely foreign to them, possibly at the age of 50, men 
immensely talented, but, being irresponsible and unable to under- 
stand the popular point of view, bungled hopelessly. That is- 
another instance of wastage of power and intellect on" the side of 
government. i[y plea, therefore is based on this. Sir, I want to 
stop this wastage going on in India. 

Another important circumstance is this, and I should like to say 
thi‘5 especially to our friends of the British Delegations who have- 
been drawn irom the best part of Britisli public life bere. Under 
your pre<ent government you do not give my coiintiw any oppor- 
tunity for tbe aggregation of parties on rational principlc.s. Your 
pr.Yfnt sy.-tem drive.s all of us into a herd, the onlv nexus amongst 
U' i-.eing opposition to government. "Weli I bold ‘strong viev/s on. 
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social legislation. Wlietlxer we are social reformers, or labour men, 
or communists, or bolsheviks or landlords, we are all driven into 
•the same political party, wbo, if there was responsible government 
-in India would immediately disintegrate and form into different 
parties on rational political principles. Yoiir present system makes 
this impossible. May I give an instance o\it of my own humble 
experience? I belong, in the Legislative Assembly, to a very 
highly advanced political party next after the Congress party, 
called the Nationalist Party. I do not wish to be "unnecessarily 
reminiscent of my own experiences, but just to illustrate the point 
I am making I will mention some details. We all voted together on 
political problems, all in a solid body. But on those very raie 
occasions when political question did not come up, and social legis- 
lation was on, we disintegrated and voted against one another. T 
have gained rather evil reputation — ^two kinds of reputation. 
In this country I have gained the reputation of being 
■a communalist. In my own country I have, on the con- 
trary, the reputation of being an ardent social reformer — 
recognising no caste or creed — two somewhat contradictory 
reputations to enjoy; it is my misfortune. But I had the 
the good fortune of introducing into the Legislature several pieces 
of social legislation which went underneath the accepted doctrines 
of Hindu society and Hindu law. Will you be surprised, Sir, to 
hear that when those questions came before the Indian Legislature 
any own party men were my sti'ongest opponents, and they voted 
down my proposals ? And will you be further surprised to hear that 
on the official side I found some of my best supporters for social 
legislation? My party went to absolute pieces and totally disinte- 
grated on these social questions. Men who were my leaders and my 
associates on all political questions voting solidly together in the 
some lobby, made the strongest speeches against my own legislation, 
and we found for the first time, when a non-political question was 
on, and Government left its adherents free to vote as they liked, 
this solid party of Nationalists disintegrating into opposing groups, 
virtually ranged against each other. 

Therefore, my plea. Sir, is this. Tour present system does not 
igive any chance to Indian politicians to aggregate on sound rational 
principles. We are all driven together by one common sentiment 
of opposition to government. Any stick is good enough to beat the 
'Government with. I want that system to be removed, because it is 
.a great wastage, because we have now come to a stage — I am very 
sorry that Sir Samuel Hoare has to be absent ; I should have liked 
specially to have mentioned this for his information. We have 
come to a stage when yo"ur system of government has become in- 
capable of producing any further good. It has outlived its uses. 
It might have had its uses at one time, but it is incapable of pro- 
ducing any further good. The suspicion and distrust with which it 
is surrounded renders it impotent and powerless, and even necessary 
legislation it is unable to get through because it is opposed by 
distrust and suspicion. I will recall to your minds two pieces of 
legislation. One was called the Public Safety Bill. The Govern- 
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nienl about two years ago introduced a Bill to regulate and to- 
control certain tendencies wliicb vrere tlien alleged to be manifest 
amongst some men in India of a revolutionary nature. Ton will be 
surpjTsed to bear that when that Bill was being debated in tbo 
Lc"islativc iisscmblv. member after member got up on tire Opposi- 
tion beucbes and .sard: " If Pandit Motilal Nelmi, or any Indian 
loader was manning tbe Government c)n tlic otlier side we would not 
liave been afraid to give these drastic powers to the Government; 
but we are not prepared to give these powers to you/’ namely, the 
Government as constituted at present. I want you, Sir, to realise- 
that it was not that they doubted the efficacy of the Bill, except 
with regard to certain drastic clauses. Tliey seemed to agree that- 
the Bill was necessary, but they said: “ Constituted as you arc,, 
and full of suspicion as we arc about you and your bond fidcs and- 
motives, we ar e not prepared to hand over these powers to you ”. 
In the same breath they said: “ If we bad an Indian leader on the- 
other side manning the Government we should not have hesitated- 
to give him these powers ”, Such a thing has occurred in my 
experience in the Indian Legislative Assembly more than once. I 
have, therefore, come to the conclusion that if this legislative ex- 
periment is to continue it is pure waste of time and of energy to be 
there, both for those who constitute the Government,, and for those- 
who ofiiistituto the opposition. Your present system of government, 
therefore, is like a carcase from which has departed all vitality, and 
nil sense of life. It is necessary to replace it by another system- 
immediately. That, Sir, is the ground on which I base my plea.. 

I will mention another Bill which in itself was not an tinwisc 
measure. Our objection, however, vv.as not to the Bill itself, but 
we doubted wliether tbe present Government could be trusted to 
utilise it for tbe benefit of India. Yon know what tbe fate of that 
Bill was. It had to he taken hack hecartsc it did not find enough 
public suppoi t. I am giving these instances. Sir, to show the sta^- 
of mistrust and .suspicion wliich wo have now reached. 

Lord liiadincj : 'NYliich Bill was that? 


Mr. Jayahar ; That M'as the Reserved Bank Bill. "We have now 
reached a stage when it is impossible to get any good out of the- 
pro.-;en{ system of government. I, therefore, submit that there- 
should he a complete transfer of responsibility at the Centre. I am 
anxicuis that the transfer should be made under such circumstances- 
a*; to evoke mutual trust and confidence. I am not sure whether I 
will he appreciated when I say this. I am .speaking too, -with my 
faiowledge of my Yationalisl friends. 


Y hen we ar-rivc at the stage when England gives a clear indica- 
tjon that it i.s prepared to trust India I have no doubt in my mind, 
oiK'a .uig specially of one or two leading Congressmen, that they of 
ti.eir own m-cord will ,^ny : ” Wc do not wisli to bite oft' more than 
V* e.sn (• leu J hey themselves will .say it, I am ba.sing my 
and upmi several long conver-sations which we 

Sh Tej Bahadur Sapru 
1 * * ’ England could to-day create an impression in 
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India that the safeguards which England was proposing were 
dictated, not by any selfish desire on the part of England to retain 
power for itself, but bj'’ a genuine desire for the welfare of India, 
an^d that the safeguards were suggested in the interests of India, 
I have no doubt that even a man like Mr. Gandhi would say: “ I 
am not prepared to take up this responsibility for the present. I 
do not wish to bite off more than I can chew ’ ’ . If such a favour- 
able impression could be created I think that that would be the 
position. How to create that impression is a difidcult question, but 
not beyond British statesmanship. I am anxious, therefore, that 
any safeguards which are suggested should be guided b}’’ one prin- 
ciple, viz., that it should be absolutely obvious to India that they 
are dictated, not by any selfish desire on the part of England to find 
employment in India for its young people, or to retain power in its 
hands, but solely in the interests of India. If you could make that 
atmosphere possible, and suggest safeguards which India could 
accept through her big men, many of whom are not here, I have no 
doubt that of her own accord she would say; “ Well, in that case 
I am prepared to leave this power alone for a few years, until I 
gather experience I am, therefore, making this general com- 
ment. Ton, Sir, have allowed Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to detail a 
good many small points with which I am in agreement. I do not 
wish to go into details. This is not the time for it. But I will say 
this, that when it was said by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that the Army 
and foreign and political relations should be reserved I knew what 
he meant, but I am not sure whether we are all agreed as to what 
we mean when we say that the Armj' and foreign and political 
relations should be reserved. Thei-e are aspects of the Army Depart- 
ment which I am quite sure that many in India will agree should 
be reserved. I do not wish to go into minute details and tire your 
patience. There are on the other hand other parts of the Army 
Department which I am quite convinced it is not necessary to 
reserve at all. Eor instance, speaking of the actual use of the Army, 
the calling out of the troops, to which Lord Reading referred, 
either for mternal tranquillity or for external operatioils, I believe 
that you may find a large consensus of opinion in India will agree 
to its reservation for a few years. So also on its technical side, 
about which, by an evil system of Government we have been kept 
completely ignorant for all these years, so much indeed, that if by 
mistake I leave a l-evolvef on my table my servant will refuse to go 
near the table out of sheer fright, sucli is our ignorance of military 
affairs and of firearms. This being the present bondition, the 
technical side of the Army might be reserved for a few j^ears into 
the hands of the Crown. But, surely, the same argument caimot 
apply to many parts of the Army. For instance, just to detail a 
few, 'there are the following: the volunteer movement, our auxiliary 
and territorial forces, the 'supply and the control of the' reserves, 
military education, the maintenance of what you call Sandhurst in 
yoiir country. There are many other questions which come under 
the Army Department. All these are grouped under the head 
“ Army ” but surely the same argument cannot apply to these 
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■Df'nnrtmeiits of I1 k> Avmv. I am only mentioning my point of view 
so that it may not be said hereafter that ire did not pnt our point 
of viey before you. I do not wish to strike a discordant note, hut 
you, Sir, haye asked me to speak. I haye a dift’erence of opinion 
on some points, and it is necessary to mention my points of view. 
If I do not mention them, wlien these details are being considered 
later on, and I suppose that some expert Committee will have to 
consider these details, it might be said that the Indian public men 
who were liere did not detail these points for the consideration of the 
Committee. 

J am mentioning these points in order that that might not be 
said. I am simply mentioning that when the Army is reseiwed, 
what I mean is that the use of the Army and technical questions 
relating to the Army may he reserved, but that does not mean that 
all Departments which go with the Army, some of which I have 
detailed, need he reserved. I do not wish to go into further details. 
Coming to the main question, with regard to which I am in agree- 
ment with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, that there should he a member 
in charge of this Department temporarily responsible to the’ Crown 
represented by the Viceroy, I do not wish to go into the number of 
years for which he may he responsible because that is a matter of 
detail which exports on both sides will settle. I entirely agree 
with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s suggestion, and I am very glad that 
it found acceptance in such high quarters as Lord Beading. I 
holieve that the suggestion which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has made 
is a wise one, although, as Lord Beading said, at first hhish it 
.appears a little illogical and a little fantastic. I have given some 
thought to that suggestion, and it appeals to me for this reason, 
that I am very anxious that during the period of transition a process 
should be sot up of getting India into more and more touch with 
military affairs. Although the control is retained in the hands of 
the Viceroy for a few years during this period of transition I am 
very anxious that a growing contact should he established between 
iion-offunul opinion and these reserved military affairs. That is my 
aim.’ The best way of establishing this contact, w’hich will grow 
more and more in its effect and intensity, is, and I make a. sugges- 
tion going further than Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has gone, that the 
Viceroy should take liis military member from amongst non-officials 
of iho Indian Legi.slative Assembly. I Icnow that I am going 
Lirthor than Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. He left it entirely in tlie 
hands of ihe Viceroy to select an official or a non-official. I would 
go ftiHlicr. IVilh the point of view that I have in mind, namely, 
estnhlishing during the period of transition an increasing contact 
between non-officials and the military side, I would suggest that 
the Viceroy should select the member from tlie non-official memhers 
oi tlie Tndi.on Legislative Assembly. 

.J fo say, Sir, that although we arc not all conversant 

wisn nuhtary affairs, there will nt least he a few men in even' 

.eyyirtinre who could he safely asked to take up this portfolio and 
worr in rolblKuatton with all the expert talent which that portfolio 
hehuul It. Ihe Coimnander-in-Chicf may he asked to work in 
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league witli this member. I have seen an experiment in your own 
country, Sir, of a person who had never had any military training, 
or military attachments, a person who, if anything, was distin- 
guished for his fondness for German philosophy and forensic skill. 
You sent him to the War Office without any military training. 
May I say, although he is dead, that he was a person greatly 
respected in India for his philosophic training and his liberal 
outlook? He made a very successful War Minister, although he- 
became very unpopular during the War with Germany. I want 
that experiment to be tried in India. Ho one would have suspected 
that Lord Haldane would have made such a successful War Minis- 
ter. I have read his autobiography. I want that experiment to 
be made in India. How did he succeed? He mentions it himself 
in his autobiography. He succeeded, not by rivalling the technical 
knowledge and skill of his subordinates, but by amplifying and 
supplementing it, and by bringing into the common output tlie- 
•point of view which the public had, and which he was well fitted to- 
represent. I want, therefore, the experiment to be made in India- 
of a non-official to be placed in charge of affairs. He will bring 
into the common output -the non-official point of view. The Com- 
mander-in-Ohief will be working in complete league with him and 
in harmony with him. The Commander-in-Ohief and the military 
officers will bring in the technical knowledge and skill. I submit^ 
Sir, that unless I am seriously wrong, and the working of the 
experiment will alone prove that I am wrong, it will be an ideal 
combination, a non-official drawn from the non-official ranks, 
accepted by the people at the top and working in complete harmony 
with the technical skill and knowledge which the Military Depart- 
ment provides, including the Commander-in-Chief. I see no diffi- 
culty on o priori grounds why this experiment should not succeed 
to the same extent as in your country, especially now that the 
Princes are coming who have a hereditary talent for military affairs. 
I hope that they will send us some military men as their repre- 
sentatives. I think that the experiment has now a greater chance 
of being successful than if only British India was represented in 
the Legislative Assembly. Subject to this small addition, I entirely 
agree with the suggestion made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, that 
such a member should be made jointly responsible with the Cabinet. 
It will have a great effect. It will be the introduction of the thin 
end of responsibility in his office, even during the period of transi- 
tion. Although responsible to the Yiceroy, he will gather a great 
deal of wisdom by being in daily contact with his associates, from 
amongst whom he was drawn. A great many of the objections 
which were raised to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm.'s proposal will dis- 
appear if my addition to that proposal is accepted, namely, that the- 
member is taken from the non-official members of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly. He will be one of them. He will have been 
called on to hold a portfolio which is of the utmost importance, and 
he will be in daily touch with what his colleagues think in the- 
matter. In my opinion, it will be a most valuable experiment to 
try. After all, there is no risk from the British point of view 
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liorfluse Tilfimateh- tlie Ticorov is responsible for Ibe decisions. 
I'lio Tieoroy nill Ijc |rnidcd in bis decisions by Ibe Comniander-in- 
Chiei and bv ibe inilitarv e.Kperts. Tberefore, so far as decisions 
are concerned, I do not tbinb that ibere are any grave risks in- 
volved. Tbc Viceroy will be acting in complete conformity with 
ibe view.s of ibe Military Department, and will be guided by your 
Parliament in this country. Subject to that small ebange, I submit 
iliat tlie ]>roposal of Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru is eminently sensible. 

I come now to tbe important question wbicb Lord Beading 
raised, namely, that in military finance and military expenditure 
(hero ouglit to be a reservation as regards two matters, so far as I 
could gather from Ilis Lordship’s speech, viz., as regards tbe 
reduction of tbe strength of the Army and ns regards the reduction 
in military expenditure. Sir, I. ask my friends to give serious 
consideration to this proposal with which I do not agree. At pre- 
sent we are spending 55 crores of rupees out of 130, giving rough 
lig'urcs. I think that it is a great drain upon tbe revenues of India.” 
T am looking forward to a great many economies being rendered 
possible in this military expenditure with tbe establishment of a 
more popular form of government. I think that we ought to 
jirovide by some moans which our experts may suggest for the re- 
duction of this expenditure consistently with safety and tranquillity 
/m our borders and inside. For instance, supposing in course of’ 
time, wlicn a popular government comes into existence, we have a 
system of militaiy training in the form of conscription, making it 
unnecessary to maintain such a large standing army; supposing, 
again for instance, your labours. Sir, in this country to bring almiit 
general disarmament succeed, as I hope they will do some day, and 
we are caught in tbe efiect of such general disaiTnament ; why should 
not India make some economies in that direction vSupposing 
a further possibility, that with a more popular form of government 
established in the country, and a person of tlic eminence of Sir 
M.uliammad Sbafi, once more in tbe Cabinet, by means of his 
influence in tbe ^Muhammadan world is able to establish tranquillity 
on the T’rontier, so that the frontier menace is reduced — I am giving 
possibilities only — why should not India have the chance of re- 
ducing, in view of such circumstances, its huge military expendi- 
t are P 

I am thcrelore suggesting, Sir, ivhat I think is a veiy modest 
proposal, that the military expenditure should be allowed to bo 
revised periodically. I am quite alive to the anxiety which some 
Lnglishmen feel that a popular assembly coming into its own for 
i})e iirst time will t.-iko steps to have speedy reduction of the militaiy' 
expenditure: for instance, I have discussed llie matter with Englisli- 
inen. who have said: “If you come into power, at the veiy first 
'fitting you will reduce the expemlituro of 55 crores to 25 crorcs, 
and therehv impair the safety of the land My only reply is: 

an and see. Some of onr men, being entrusted with power, 
wsii Uerome most discreet. Yon have never given them a chance 
I alive to ibis danger, and I am tberefore 
7 i., 'Uiig ino tlnng.-i: that tbore should be a periodical revi.sion 
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df^ oiir expenditure, and experts on Tiotli sides or an independent 
tribunal should find out eTery three or five years u'hat reduction 
could he made both in the strength of the Army and the money 
which we spend for the purposes of the Army, t am sure that in 
course of time we shall be able to release a part of this money which 
at present is closely tied up. The second thing I would ask, Sir, 
as is possible to do with the aid of the experts available in my 
country and yoiirs, is that a definite period should be set for com- 
plete Indianisation of_ the Army. That would be a great solace to 
India. I know the difficulty of accepting dates beforehand and in 
advance, but I do not think it is impossible. An experiment was 
tried by a committee of my countrymen some years ago, but having 
regard to the change of circumstances which has taken place since 
then, the proposals of that Committee are not now quite suitable 
with reference to the period they provided. But I do not think it 
ought to be very difiicult to give India that solace. It would be a 
great solace to my country if we could say that at the end of so 
many years the Army will be completely Indianised. It will go a 
long way to restore the confidence and good will of the people. 

Then coming to foreign afiairs, which is the other topic to which 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru referred, I am quite agreeable to its being 
reserved, but with modifications which I shall mention. If 
“ foreign affairs ” means the right to declare war or peace, or, to 
use the expression which Lord Reading so graphically used, inter- 
national obligations, I am quite agreeable that it should be reserved 
in the hands of the Ticeroy for a few years. I do not think India 
has much of a practical necessity of declaring war or peace. I hope 
it will never declare war on anybody. Indian ideals are not for 
war. I do not think it is practical politics at the moment to bother 
about the right to declare war or make peace. It is not an urgent 
practical problem at the moment, and may not become so for another 
ten years. Therefore, if by “ foreign affairs ” you mean the right 
to declare war or peace, or international obligations, about which 
there cannot be much controversy, I think you will find a large 
consensus of opinion in India in favour of this reservation. But 
here I would sound one warning, if it is possible to do so, that, 
while the Yiceroy retains the power to declare war or peace, there 
should be at the same time something in his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions, to make sure that in doing so his sole concern will be tfie 
benefit of India and that he will consult public opinion. ,'W'e are 
anxious, Sir, that, as the Dominions have said from time to time, 
and we watched it very carefully in our country, India should not 
be drawn into a war unnecessarily. Therefore, although we are 
prepared to put the power into the hands of the Viceroy for a time 
we should like that power to be coupled with a warning that India 
may not be drawn into an unnecessary war except for her own 
interest and after consulting his Cabinet. 

So far it may be reserved, but there are certain topics which I 
am sure further consideration will lead us to believe it is not neces- 
sary to reserve. Take, for instance, the question of Ambassadors 
That subject comes under foreign affairs: the personnel of Am- 
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u;i<~aflor 5 . tlie I^esirlcnt? in Indian States. Sir Tej Baliadur Sapni 
will tell vou tliat even xiiulcr ilie present form of govermnent, an 
idea was ‘mooted wliicli was supported by many llulers ibat tbe 
ju'iiticnl Residents sbonld be Indians. They belong to foreign 
'orviros. There is an idea of trade commissioners going out of 
India. That idea was mooted when I was a member of tbe Indian 
Legislative A.ssembly; it was sxiggested that India sboxild appoint 
her own trade commissioners in different parts of the world. The 
flame remark applies to the recruitment of services belonging to 
foreign aiiairs, the Ambassadorial services. Sir, I do not see any 
reason why that should not be transferred to the Government of 
India. 

I do not wish to go into the somewhat debatable ground as to the 
relations of the Indian States and the rights of paramountcy of the 
present Government of India. I am sure the Indian States will 
have confidence in the Government of India as altered; I am_ not 
without hope that, with mutual confidence and trust, the Princes 
will not have much difficulty in regarding the future Government 
of India with the same confidence ns they do the present Govern- 
ment of India, But I do not want to go over that debatable ground 
at the moment. 

Then I come to the question of finance. With regard to debts, 
I Jim in complete agreement with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that all 
debts which have been justly and lawfully incurred, for the sake of 
India, and of which India has had the benefit, should bo paid by 
India. I think you will find a verv' large body of opinion in India 
which will favour this view. I had a talk with the present Pinance 
Jifiiiisicr of India, and he went the length of saying that most of 
the debts that were created for India took the form of productive 
works like railways. I do not think there is any need for fear; he 
said to me he diil not think India need be afraid. But I am sure 
that if a close scrutiny of India’s debts wore undertaken by an 
independent tribunal, we might be able to escape some debts on the 
ground that they wore for Imperial concerns. 


I should, therefore like some latitude to bo left. Sir, so that, 
when we come to that st;ige of mutual understanding, an enquiry 
may bo instituted to find out the debts which have been incurred 
for Imperial purpo.ses, and of which countries other than India have 
hud the benefit. With regard to any .■such case, wlien that arises, 
I do not i-ee any reason why such an enquiry should not be taken 
up by an independent tribimal as to what part of tlic debts India 
‘^iiould hear, and what part another countiy like England or Burma 
.'Itojild bear, f<.r iustauce. to take only one‘ instance.' We have bad 
to create a dtdd tor tbe Burmese war, and now Burma is fraing out. 
i do not see tiny reason, wben that stage of ttonfidonce and bmst is 
r-aflicd. wbv there should not he an enquiry as to tbe incidence of 
ccifuin rhdds in ])roportion between India and England, or between 
Iti'iut and ;iny other cotuitrv. 

! a gteui dtuil of ini"5understandino catised bv the word 

r.-purtintiou,” Sir, Sir Wj Bahtidtir Sapru will job. with me 
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in sajang. When we were carrj-ing on the Gandhi negotiations, it 
caused a considerable amount of trouble. What is meant by “ re- 
pudiation ” ? If I may say so in fairness to those who used the 
word, it is not that they do not want the debt to be ])aid to the 
investors. The word “ repudiation ” goes a little too far. What 
they mean is that there should be an enquiry as to what proportion 
of these debts England should bear and what proportion India 
should bear. There is no question of expropriating the investor. 
There is no question of not paying the investor any money ; nobody 
suggests that. All that is suggested is that an ‘enquiry may be 
made in respect of certain debts. I will just give a few instances. 
There are the debts of the Burmese war-, the war in the Sudan, 
Egypt, Abyssinia. Two or three instances were mentioned by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru from his inside knowledge of things — the South 
Persia Rifles, capitation charges, employment of troops outside 
British India for purposes of an Imperial character. All these are 
important questions. I am aware that the time has yet to come to 
go into all these details; I am merely mentioning them in order 
that in future it may not be said that I did not sound this warning. 
When we come to that stage I see no difficulty at all in establishing 
such an independent tribunal. 

Lord Reading : May I ask you a question, Mr. Jayakar, on that? 
Do I understand you to say that those who made use of the term 
“ repudiation ” in Congress were only referring to possible enquiries 
of this kind. 

Mr. Jayahar : Yes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : May I say one thing, Sir ? When we 
were carrying on the negotiations with Mr. Gandhi, we discussed 
these things at great length. I will beg jmur attention to the 
correspondence that has been published and to the statement which 
has been issued by His Excellency the Viceroy. I did not under- 
stand Mr. Gandhi to say that every penny was going to be repu- 
diated. 

Lord Reading : Ho, he never did say that. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapr^i : What Mr. Jayakar says, was the im- 
pression created on our minds. Indeed, Mr. Gandhi took exception 
to our using the word " rupdiation ” of debts or to the Viceroy 
interpreting them in that way. I believe that correspondence has 
been published. 

Lord Reading: I am aware of that, Sir Tej, but, if jmu will 
forgive my saying so, that does not quite touch the point I am on. 
Wliat I wante'd to know was, not so much what the conversation was. 
between you and Mr. Gandhi, which I can quite understand might 
put a difierent complexion upon what had happened. I am talking 
of the public speeches that were made at Congress. What I was 
asking Mr. Jayakar was, whether I was to understand by his 
observations that repudiation as used by those at the Congress in 
the programme that they put forward applied to a part of the debts, 
thatihey merely intended an enquiry for the purpose of ascertaining 
how much of a particular war debt should be borne by us. 
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.l/r. Joyahnr: Tc5. I am sorry I liave not iny books bere, but I 
may mpntioii to Your Lordsbip the resolxitiou of one of the Gon- 
irre's'ps; T think it n-as at Lahore, 

Sir Tcj Balituhtr Snprit : Lahore anti Gaya. 

,1/r. Japahar: I am speaking of the Lahore resolution. I am 
sjteaking fioin memoi'y. I have a recollection that the Congress 
made it clear that all that it meant by the word repudiation ” 
was tliat enquiry should bo made as to Avhethcr England should not 
bear a part or whole of these debts, and secondly, a warning to 
future investors not to lend money without enquiry, or something 
of tliat sort. I have a recollection, but I shall be aide to send the 
IJesolution to Your Lordship as soon as I can lay my hands on that. 

Lord Rcadinfj : I am much obliged. 

Mr. Jnyahar : That is my .suggestion ; I think that some provision 
otight to 1)0 made for tliosc matters wlien we come to that stage. 

Coming to the question of the currency, to which reference was 
made by Sir Tcj Jlahadur Sai)ru, I quite a])prociate the necessity 
•of stability, provided it does not mean that India has not the right 
of correcting any wrongs which India thinks are wrongs. For 
instance, measures relating to the rupee ratio of 1.'?. 4f?. and Lf. G<f. 
Tliorc is a very strong feeling in the country that that provision 
was foisted on the country in spite of the united opposition of the 
peo])lc. ‘While 1 am very anxious that there should be no in.stabi- 
lity introduced into the new government, I thinlc that India has the 
right to coriect any wrong.s which it might think require to be 
redro.ssed. To take another case, there is the gold standard reserve 
in the country. A considerable amount of trouble has been caused 
in reference to that. Tlierefore, Avithout going into details, while 
I agree in the inaHi witli the suggestions made by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprii, which huA'c been accepted by Lord Beading, I still AA’ish 
that on these mattons liberty should be left to India to redress these 
grievances if necessary by an enquiry by independent and expert 
men. 

As regard.s salaries and pensions, I am in main agreement with 
Sir Tej’s suggestion. As to the pensions, I take the view, which 
a good many men do, that a pension is a part of the salary Avhich 
has accrued from year to year; and I see no equity in depriving 
the men Avho have served India for a long time of the* salaries which 
they have ennmd, or of the pensions which they have earmed, those 
pensions being merely salary in another form,” But I should just 
like to sound one wju-ning.* I do not think it is wise or fair to 
exper t that they will bo paid through the same medium as exists at 
present, or at the same value of the rupee that exists at present. 

**^^^**^’f be. I will frankly sound tbis caution. These are now 
paitl in a medium or in A'.alues AA’liicb, in cour.se of time, owinr^ to tbo 
cronomic nece-slties of India, India nmv ebange. Wlien fndia is 
a_ srit-governmg country, tbey will be ‘subject to olmngcs dtie to 
mrc.mn-Mancey w neb will be absolutely above board. Subject to 
.lu« and such other economic considerations, T cntirelv agree that 
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Hiulia should have the obligation to pay these salaries and pensions 
•which have been earned. 

There is here one matter which I should like to mention, because 
I am mentioning one or two details. Many of these pensions at the 
Ipresent moment are not subject to taxation. By a clever inter- 
‘pretation of the Indian Income Tax Act, many of them escape 
taxation. To give only one instance, I am quoting from memory, 

I speak open to correction. Where a pension or salary which has 
.nccrued due in India but is paid in England, the recipient not being 
.a resident of England, he does not pay Indian income tax at pre- 
sent. Ton may call it an anomaly, but it is there. Such pay^ 
ments have escaped taxation so far. If India hereafter passes an 
Income Tax Act under which are caught up some of these peasious 
..or salaries, which have escaped so far owing to a narrow interpreta- 
-tion of the Income Tax Act, it must not be said that we have gone 
back on our undertaking. Ton will find in the country a large 
desire on the part, even of Congressmen — if not all, at least a few — 
That nobody should be unfairly injured or prejudiced by the change 
of government. Subject as above, we are willing to pay these pen- 
sions and salaries. 

Then, coming to one or two points before I close, there is the 
.question of the Viceroy presiding over his Council. That is a 
subsidiary point which was raised. I have given some thought to 
it, and I have come to the conclusion that although there should 
not be any definite rule preventing the Viceroy from presiding, it 
is advisable that he should not preside at all except on the few 
•questions which are reserved. I shoitld like the Prime Minister to 
meet his Cabinet without the intervention of the Viceroy. I expect 
for the first lew years there will be a lot of party strife going on in 
India, and many of these party questions would be much better 
•discussed without the Viceroy being present at the meeting. In 
those departments which will be reserved, it may be for some time 
■necessary that the Viceroy should preside, and I have no objection 
to that. But in matters which are transferred to popular control it 
is better to leave freedom entirely in the hands of the Prime 
Minister to evolve policies, which may very often involve pai-ty 
-considerations, and the Viceroy^s presence at those conferences would 
-not be helpful. 

Then there are one or two points on which Lord Beading touched, 
with regard to which I want to say something. As regards future 
loans, internal and external, I have one or two observations to offer. 
As regards internal loans, His Lordship said; There ought to be a 
safeguard, in the hands of the Viceroy. What he said was this, as 
far as I could gather; I may be corrected. Sir, if I am wrong. 
As regards internal loans. Lord Beading said_ that if there is a 
deficit budget, and a Minister in charge of it wishes to raise a loan 
in order to meet that deficit, instead of meeting it oiit of revenue, 
the power to do so ought to be curtailed by checks put into the hands 
•of the Viceroy during the period of transition. I do not think it is 
•necessary to do that,' and for this reason. As I have observed, in 
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tlie new Legislatures and tlieir working I tliink there is enough 
power of correction against such occurrences. First of all, if you 
give that Minister some time he will soon discover that it is bad 
policy to do so; the investor will not lend any money; but more 
than that, Sir, a keen Opposition in the Legislature will correct 
him without much difficulty. I should leave that question to the 
Legislature, the Opposition and the investing public. I do not 
think there is much need to give the power to the Viceroy to correct 
this evil. So far about internal lo.ans. 

As regards external loans, I quite agree that on all occasions 
when India wants to borrow with the help of the Ti'easury here it 
must satisfy the Treasury as regards safeguards. xVt present I 
nndei’stand that Indian securities are put in the position of gilt- 
edged securities. "Well, if India wants to retain that advantage 
and to borrow in England through tlie intervention and the help 
of the Treasniy in England, I see no difficnlty, and I think it is 
equitable that India should then be required to conform to certain 
requirements and to satisfy the Treasury and the Government hero 
that it has got enough security against which the debt can be issued r- 
but, at the same time, India ought to have the liberty of borrowing 
in the open market if it wishes to do so apart from the inteiwention 
of the Treasury. I do not think that when Australia hccame free 
and Ireland became free you curtailed the liberty of these countries 
to borrow independently of you. Even now, I understand, Ireland 
is borrowing. Well, if India has security, if it has credit in the 
lending world, it will get money ; she ought to have freedom in these 
matters. If, however, it wants to borrow through the intervention- 
of the Treasury* there is equity in requiring India to conform io 
certain safeguards in the hands which -will he made use of for tlie 
jmrpose of satisfying the investing public. 

Lord Rcadinrj: Would yon mind telling me upon that, Jlr. 
.Tayakar, so that I may follow you, do you advocate, then, that 
there should be a power to borrow independent of any right of 
limitation licre? I quite understand that you may say that India 
may choose to borrow in America. Well, in one way we may liuve- 
nothing to do with that, but the loan that she is going to raise in 
America will require charges of .some kind which affect the charges 
which will he made for the sterling loans. 

.Vr. Jfli/nhnr: I am speaking of the case when America lends 
money to India apart from the intervention of the Treasury: I nm 
not s]>eaking of its repercussions on sterling loans, T am only speak- 
ing of the power to liorrow outside in the open market. 

Lord Ucndmij : I do not -R'ant to pursue it. All I vmnt to point 
out i- that if yon gix'o them that power it naturally nheeta the credit 
and stability of your loan in ibis rountiy. If T bnve invested' 
ranney in India on loans secured by ilte Seeretary of State, anrf 
tlien T am told tbui you are to have tbe power to borrow w}if-re%*cr 
ci-» yon like, then my seenrity is les:ening in v.alne all the time, 

3/r. Jtitfohrr; Quite Irne. If T may take a legal ini;t,atu'e, it j.; 
the ‘•anie po.jiion as n fir^t ineinnbraneer. Ei-: sefiuil%- fdTer-teft’ 
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iy tlie subseq^iient incmabrancer. Tbe case does not go beyond 
that. It is something like a first mortgage secnrity being affected 
•by tbe mortgagor entering into a second mortgage. It does not go 
beyond that. 

Lord Reading: Well, I do not quite agree with that, because 
■with 3 ’'our mortgage, you mortgage a particular property. When 
you are dealing with India you do not mortgage a piece of India ; 
joii give a charge on all the revenues. I do not want to pursue it. 
I only want to point out that it is a thing jj^ou must bear in mind 
if you wish to do it. You have got to consider how far the loans 
nould remain, as they were with us, trustee loans, and how far they 
nould remain at the present rate of interest. However, we need 
not discuss it across the table ; but it is important. 

il/r. Jayahav: I will only say this. Sir, that if the borrowing 
in any way affects the trustee securities here, we may have to devise 
some safeguard, but I should like India to have the power of bor- 
rowing in the open market, subject, of course, to such limitations as 
experts maj suggest in the interests of India and the investing- 
public. That is all I wish to saj’- at the present stage. I am not 
an expert in these matters. I think that India will have to be 
satisfied with the position that the Dominions occupy in such cases. 

There is only one point which I wish to deal with before I close, 
■and that is the power to promulgate ordinances, to which reference 
has been made. Well, my own opinion is that when you have 
popular government, this power need not be reserved in the hands 
of the Yiceroj^ at all. At present the Viceroy, if I may speak of 
past instances, has issued ordinances when he felt uncertain whether, 
or it was clear, that the Ijegislature would give that power to the 
’Government. I will give one instance, the Public Safety Bill. 
The Indian Legislature refused to pass the Public Safety Bill, with 
the result that the Viceroy had to issue an ordinance. But when 
there is a popular Government, and it thinks that some measure 
mf that kind is necessary, it will be able to get support if it is in 
.the majority in the House. 

Lord' Reading : It goes much further than that. 

Mr. Jayakar : 1 do not think it is necessary under the new Gov- 
-ernment to have these powers. On the contrary, they have always 
the effect of largely reducing all the sense of responsibility of the 
•Government. In very extreme cases, I quite agree, o.g., in grave 
•emergency cases there should be a power reserved to the Viceroy. 
To take one instance, when the tranquillity and peace of the country 
are affected on a very large scale, and it becomes a question of a 
break-down, some power may be left in the hands of the Viceroj' 
.during the transition period, but that need not take the form of 
ordinances. 

Another point which was raised was that of unfair discrimina- 
tion in commerce. Well, I know that there has been a great deal 
■of controversy raised in this connection, but the fear of such unfair 
idiscrimination could be met by an adequate definition of citizen- 
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f>lui>, 1 would only huy in general terms that, consistently with tho- 
liberty of Imlin to develop its resources to the iullcst possible extent 
and to regulate its own tariff and taxation, with power to redress 
jiast wrongs bused on unfair discrimination against the Indian, it 
is fair that nobody should sulYer in India on tho ground of his race 
or nationality, lint India must have the right to regrdate its own 
tariif and to determine its own policy. Subject to this: I agree 
that those who have invested money,, or who have set np a business- 
there, should not suiter on the ground that they are non-Indians. 

There i.s only one little point left, namely, as regards the with- 
holding nf assent to a Bill. H we get the same rights in this 
matter as other Dominions have, and I understand that there is 
a constitutional provision in the case of every Dominion that His 
Hajestyhs as.sont or the Vicerf<v**s assent may be withheld, if it is 
made analogous to that, I do not think there will he much ditliculty. 

Lord licndiiuj: I must interrupt you for a minute there, 3Ir. 
•Tayakav. because I was very anxious to make it clear that I meant 
more than that. That is why I refer to it; I do not want any 
misunderstanding about that. There is, of course, the comstitutional 
right always. If you have to give assent there is the constitutional, 
right to withhold it, hut it is veiy limited, certainly in the Domi-- 
nions and so forth. lYhat I wanted you to understand w-as that I 
intended that tho mere riglit tiiat the Viceroy has to use liis discre-- 
tion to withhold consent or to reserve consent must contiiiuo in the- 
transitorv stage. That is why I rcfciTod to it. 

}fr. Jaynhar: IVithholding consent to a specific Bill on certain- 
detiiiile. .specific grounds. I imagine this is what is meant. 

Lord. Rcadiiuj : It may bo one of the means of giving efl’ect 
f«) the power of control, wlmtever it is, however limited, that he has. 
It may be one way of exercising it. 

Mr. .layahar : Quite true. I follow that, but the power must 
he confined to certain specific cases. For instance, one case was 
suggested by Your Lordship, namely, that the Yiccroy should he 
made the ultimate repo.<itoiy of the concerns of the* ininoritie.s, 
especially small minorities. "Well, I can quite understand the 
t'lceroy not giving Ins .assent fo a particular Bill heeauso the rights 
of the miimriiie.s are hy that Bill unjustly .alforfed. If speeifio 
gionmls are stated it is quite a different que.«finn. However, that 
i- a matter of detail, and I do not wish to pursue it further. lYe 
win have to consider if when we come to details. 


Da the whole. T agree with Sir Tej Bahadur Snpru. subiecr to 
wlutr I have said. The only reason why I entered into detail was 
Hat J wanted to make my position dear. When we come to fhe.se- 
derail^ we 'd-.all cee wlmt should he reserved and what should not ho 

^ f'hnnaum y T .am very much obliged to Hr. -Tavakar for putting 
r-tw..r.i the views enf ertaitu-d not only hv himsdf hut hr a very 
nmut.er of p.-oph* ,n India. We ch.ali naturnllv Wjve the- 
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greatest possible atieutiou to everything be bas said, and I aiu- 
very grateful to bim for bis assistance. 

Diivan Bahachir ^iudaUyar : If I intervene in tbis debate it is- 
not because I bave anything new or novel to suggest or to add to 
what Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has said, but because I Avant the Com- 
mittee to appreciate the point of view of the party which I represent 
in ^Madras and which has consistently worked the reforms during 
the last ten years. 

I, Sir, represent the non-Brahmin Party in Madras, and our 
point of view has always been that the constitutional progress of 
our country should and could only be brought about by constitu- 
tional methods. Wo have always stood against anything that 
approaches direct methods of action in political matters, and we- 
have belicA-ed that in the fulfilment of the pledges that England 
had made in 1917 our country wonld gain that status which we all 
desire it to gain purely tlirough constitutional methods of agitation. 
To-day I am in tiie happy position of seeing the light of day break- 
ing through the clouds and of realising that the point of A'iew for 
whicli we have stood during all these years stands a chance of being 
justified. Tliat is a great thing, because, as the years have gone by 
and as in my Parly defections and doubts began to arise, some of 
us who were at the holm of affairs were feeling it extremely difficult 
to co-ordinate the activities of our party men and to try to impress 
upon them, and to continue to impress upon them, the great need 
of not being washed off their feet by the agitations and by the 
movements that were spreading all over India. We have been able 
to do that, and if you will make reference to any of the Governors 
who have presided over the destinies of Madras you Avill be able to ■ 
realise that even in these difficult days, when the whole countrj’^ is - 
thromi into an utter turmoil, ^Madras has stood aloof, almost an 
island in herself, and still believes in methods of constitutional 
agitation. 

To me, Sir, therefore, it was a yevy great encouragement to hear 
the speech of Lord Beading yesterday. Till yesterday I did not 
know exactly where I Avas ; and in fact, Delegations on either side - 
of you Avere like the strophe and antistrophe of a Greek tragedy, - 
alternating betAveen asscilions of responsibility at the Centre on 
the one hand and entering caveats against that position ; and it was 
only yesterday that my doubts were resolved; and I want to take 
this opportunity of paying my tribute of praise and of thankfulness 
to the Liberal Delegation, Avho have, consistently with their prin- 
ciples, come forward and made the declaration which thev have - 
made through their leader. Lord Bending. It was the Liberal Party' 
that gave South Africa its great constitution, and I venture to think 
that in the constitution which will ultimately be CAmlA’ed for India 
during the coming months, the Liberal Party will play as great 
and conspicuous a part as it played in the days of the South African 
constitution. May I add this.' I am not accustomed to pay per- 
sonal compliments, but India will realise that it is a great thing 
not merely that the Liberal Party has pxit forward this point of 
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view but that Lord Heading, in particular, has been the instrument 
in putting forward this policy. India knows Lord Heading well, 
and we, of all shades of opinion, are very much alive, if he will 
permit me to say so — ^^ve have some knowledge of your politics — ^to 
the great advantage tliat India has gained by converting such a 
High authority' as Lord Heading on this subject. 

My Lord, I have said that in my Province we have had many 
difficulties with regard to constitutional progress, and at every 
stage we have co-operated in working the constituiion. 

Though we were among the vary few organised parties who 
joined in welcoming the Simon Commission, in co-operating with 
the Simon Commission, in oft'ering evidence before that Simon 
Commission, we have been feeling, in the past few months parti- 
cularly, that unless a great change was introduced into the Govern- 
ment of the country it would not be possible for us to stick to our 
old moorings and continue the progress that we have been making. 
AYe have been almost single-handed — the Hindus, at any rate; I 
do not speak of the Muslims, because our part}’ is predominantly 
Hindu, although it takes in all classes, including now the Brah- 
■mins — rve have been almost the only jrarty that has definitely and 
■openly attacked the Congress principles, atiacked the leaders of the 
Congress Party, and, whether it is to our credit or our discredit, 
stood out against those suggestions and those temptations that were 
placed in the wa}' of the Indian public by Congress leaders. It 
seems to mo that the figlit that we are going to have hereafter, 
when this constitution is implemented, will not be a fight between 
the Government and the people — ^it has never been that— it will be 
a fight between those who believe in constitutional lines of advance 
and those who believe in anarchical or revolutionary tendencies for 
the mastery of the masses of the people. "SVe have both had the 
objective of capturing the masses, the Government on one side, arid 
Congress on the other, and such organisations as our.s, and so far 
Government has been finding it absolutely impossible to make any 
sort of overtures to the masses so that their allegiance might con- 
•tinue as it was twenty or twenty-five years ago, when Government 
was looked upon as a protector, mother and father, to use our own 
colloquial Indian expression. Those days are gone, and to-day I 
hope that with the constitution implemented iir the sense that we 
.are going to suggest, it may be possible for the future Government 
of India, partly responsible and partly irresponsible as it will still 
be, to have that hold once more over the masses, and to see that 
that hold which now exists of forces which cannot be called alto- 
gether lawful will disappear. 

Sir, these are my geneiul observations with reference to the 
present political position. I only wish to make one further remark 
aboTit what Sir Samuel Hoare has said. We appreciate the frank- 
ness with which these statements have been made. In fact, as has 
been so often said here, it is fi’anloiess that is the chief characteris- 
tic at this Hound-Table Conference, frankness which does not tend 
to become insulting and which does not become offensive ; and none 
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of \is, I venture to tliiiik, on tliis side, and certainly not on tlie 
other side, have made any statements of a frank nature which have 
had even the remotest tendency to he offensive. 

N^ow, Sir Samuel Hoare has riddled the scheme which Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and my Lord Beading had brought forward before 
th is Committee — ^because I do not think there is any vital difference 
between the speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Lord Reading 
— with criticisms. If I were merely bent on criticising the scheme 
and on destroying it, I too, venture to think that I could make 
equally effective criticisms. Which constitution can stand the test 
and say that it is incapable of criticism? If I were to take the 
British constitution, grown as it has out of precedents and of prac- 
tice, I could bring quite an artillery of criticism to bear upon ft 
that would leave neither your House of Commons nor your House 
of Lords safe. 

Chairman : And it would not be very useful. 

Diwan Baliadnr Mitdaliyar : That is exactly what I was going 
to suggest — ^that it would not be useful and it would not be helpfuL 
We are aware of the defects of the scheme we are putting forward. , 
We know that it is patched up here and shredded there. We know 
that it is an anomalous scheme. But we should always remember 
that it is to meet an anomalous situation, an extraordinary situation, 
a situation which, as has been repeated, has no parallel, and there- 
fore you cannot fit in a ready-made scheme which has been examined 
and has stood the test of time, into this new state of affairs in my- 
country. And, my Lord Chancellor, if this scheme has not got the 
wide acceptance and the substantial goodwill of my countrymen 
uow, I hope it will have when it is known and appreciated by my 
countrymen; and it will be our endeavour, we who have come to- 
tliis Round-Table Conference, when we have finally settled the 
scheme, to go back to our countiy and to be the propagandists for 
this scheme, to elucidate this scheme, to get support for this scheme. 
We are not going back to our homeland and to our own vocations 
irrespective of this scheme, to throw it in the air and leave it to 
take care of itself ; every one of us will be committed to doing every- 
thing in our power in our organisations and otherwise to educate 
our people in regard to this scheme and to get support and, I ven- 
ture to think, substantial support for this scheme. But if for a 
moment it were to be felt that this scheme is not going to be accept- 
ed b3' the people, and that it is not going to work, as Sir Samuel 
Hoare has suggested, how can we expect to gain the confidence of 
our people b^’- any other scheme which Sir Samuel Hoare has put 
forward? We have to make the best of the situation and to put 
forward what, in our humble view, will try to meet the wishes of 
our countiynnen, and at the same time also remove the fears and 
misapprehensions which very naturally exist in this country over 
the political advance of my country. Tliere is one thing which I 
should like to say with reference to whatever power is transferred 
to my people. I have experience of how a Provincial Government 
is worked, and I want to say that Madras is not an exception, as it 
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iis so often said to be. Given tlie same chance and given the same 
party system in any Province it will work equally well. It has 
been our good fortune that occasionally Secretaries of State have 
made handsome references to the way in which the Government has 
■been carried on in Madras and to the way in which the 
reforms are worked. I have only one small complaint to make. 
We have had this surfeit of good opinion from Secretaries of State 
.and from Viceroys, and the Government of India have mothered 
us very much on the basis of the crying child getting all the milk 
.and the quiet child getting none; but that is only by the way. We 
.appreciate, and I am certain that those who will take on the duty 
.of responsible government in India will appreciate, the great need 
for what was termed by one of your statesmen, “ continuity of 
;policy ” in administration. Let me assure you that there is not 
going to be a violent departure fi'om the past. To-morrow if res- 
ponsible government, to whatever limited extent, is set up in the 
‘Centre, there is not going to be an upheaval in the country, all old 
moorings being cast aside, all old associations being cut off, and 
ull old traditions being wiped out. I do not visualise the situation 
in that manner. On the other hand, with responsible Government, 
the need for approximating the future ways of the Indian Govern- 
ment, as far as possible, to some of the best traditions and ways 
of the past will be constantly borne in mind. I ventui'e to think 
that if Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru or Sir Muhammad Shafi or Mr. 

■ Jinnah were the future Prime Minister of India they would be 
■anxious to strike a balance between continuity and innovation, and 
•that balance will, I venture to think, be a balance just to all com- 
peting interests. 

I should like to come to some of the heads of policy as put 
before us, and to make very brief comments upon these heads. Tour 
Lordship asked us how many members there should be in the future 
■Government. There is a difference of opinion between Mr. Jayakar 
and myself on one subject. I think that, speaking from experience, 
-democracy instead of meaning economy, will mean increased ex- 
penditure. It has been so in all countries. I am not one of those 
who believe that directly self-government is introduced into India 
there will be a great economy’- in expenditure. What we should 
try to attempt would be the utilisation in possibly slightly different 
-channels, of moneys which have been expended hitherto. 

Mr. Jayakar: I meant military expenditure. 

Dhuan Bahadur Mudaliyar : Therefore, I am not impressed with 
i he argument that there will be more expenditure. Prom that point 
of view I feel that we should not cavil at the idea of having more 
members in the future democratic government than there are at 
present. The inevitable need of having a larger number of Cabinet 
members will be obvious. In the first place, there will be an en- 
largement of the Federal Assembly, and there will be non-officials 
who have not got the same experience of administration as the 
-present officials in the Viceroy’s Cabinet. You necessarily will be 
-driven to the conclusion that your future Cabinet will have to be. 
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at least to a considerable extent, larger than tbe present Govern- 
ment. I do not go into actnal numbers, but as I visiialise the 
situation I feel tbat ve are bound to be faced "witb tbe position tbat 
tbe number of members must necessarily be larger. 

Sii' 3Iuha?mnad Shaft, ; On my proposal tbe number urill be eight 
and not six. There is tbe civilian member for tbe Army, tbe mem- 
ber for Foreign Afiairs, and tbe six members as at present. Tbat 
would make a Cabinet of eight. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : I do not wish to go into tbe obvi- 
ous questions of bow far political necessities or political tendencies 
will act also towards enlarging tbe Cabinet. You bave bad more 
experience tban I could possibly bave of parliamentary systems of 
government. I venture to tbink tbat one way in wbicb party 
sj’^stems are kept up, and party loyalties are maintained, is by tbe 
number of offices that are created in a Cabinet. Tbat force will 
also be at work in tbe future Indian Cabinet. With reference to 
tbe suggestion regarding bolding of offices wbicb bas been made, 
I agree with Sir Mubammad Sbafi tbat it wmuld be desii’able not to 
bave any portfolios in tbe bands of tbe Viceroy himself. His posi- 
tion will be an extraordinarily important and an extraordinarily 
difficult one in future. I do not tbink tbat tbe status of tbe Viceroy 
will, even to tbe slightest extent, diminish in tbe future. On tbe 
other band, I believe tbat be will play a much more important and 
a more dominant part in one sense in the future tban be bas played 
in tbe past. Therefore, faced as be will be by extraordinary and 
unusual problems, I tbink tbat it will be just as well if be bas not 
got any portfolio in bis bands, and even those subjects wbicb we 
propose to treat as reserved subjects are banded over to certain 
official members, so tbat tbe Viceroy will bave merely tbe work 
of general superintendence and tbe exercise of tbe special powers 
that may be vested in him. As regards tbe question of wbo ap- 
points bim, I am in complete agreement with Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru tbat we must evolve a system by wbicb one man is called 
upon to be tbe Prime Minister, and tbe appointments of all Ministers 
are made by tbe Viceroy, but on tbe basis on wbicb it is dojie in 
any other country, namely, on tbe recommendation of tbe Prime 
Minister. Tbat method of appointing tbe Cabinet would, I believe, 
work best in India . It must be realised tbat various groupings and 
various communities bave to be satisfied. I am not unaware of tbe 
fact tbat by some method it may bave to be ensured tbat tbe claims 
of various communities are not ignored in tbe formation of tbe 
Cabinet. I should like to refer to an argument wbicli Sir Samuel 
Hoare broTigbt forward with great insistence, tbat tbe Indian Cabi- 
net may include various minorities, and tbat, therefore, be could 
not visualise tbe future Cabinet as one capable of dealing with a 
great many subjects tbat may be entrusted to them. It seems to 
me tbat there bave been other precedents where tbe claims of minor- 
ities bave been fully recognised, and yet there bas been no diminu- 
tion of tbe powers of tbe Cabinet a,s a responsible Cabinet. If I 
may take as an instance Canada, your oldest Colony, and vour 
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most self-goTerning Colony, I -would like to read a very skort 
passage from Mr. Edward Porritt’s kook on “ Tke Evolution of tke 
Dominion of Canada,” at page 360 : “ Distribution of Cabinet offi- 
ces based on geographical considerations, and on claims of race, 
religion, and special financial and material interests, is an inno- 
vation on the usages and traditions of Cabinets at Westminster. 
The innovation has been developed by the differing conditions of 
Canada and the Dnited Kingdom; by the operation of the Eederal 
principle; by the need for conciliating assertive interests — racial 
and religious — ^which is as old in Canadian politics as the ill- 
assorted legislative union of Upper and Lower Canada of 1841- 
186T.” If I might quote from the “ Tribrine ” of Winnipeg, a 
note is added to this : “ Sir Wilfred Laurier is not the only sinner. 
Practically every party leader in Canada managed Quebec as Sir 
Wilfred has managed that Province. A little more than an equal 
division of the spoils of office, concessions here and concessions there 
to race and creed, and there you have the statesmanship of Canadian 
Premiers of both Conservative and Liberal stripe.” 

Chairman: Might I ask you a question at this point? I should 
like to get your help whilst we are upon the point. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru quoted Section 11 of the British Kortli America Act. It says 
that persons who are to be members of the Council shall be from 
time to time chosen and summoned by the Governor-General, and so 
on. I quite follow what you say, that the Governor-General would 
have to consult somebody, but, having regard to what you have 
said with regard to groups, with which I rather a^ree with you, 
which of these two alternatives would strike you as being the better : 
that the Governor- General should appoint his ministers in consulta- 
tion with a particular person, or in consultation with the leaders of 
these various groups in the Legislature? 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : I am unhesitatingly for the Gover- 
nor-General acting in consultation with the particular leader, and 
not with a number of leaders of various groups, but at the same 
time the Governor-General can have the power to see that the Prime 
Minister in choosing his colleagues gives effect to the intention that 
as far as possible certain groups have to be represented in the 
Cabinet. I believe that it will be a workable proposition to get 
the leader of the largest group to have a consultation with the 
Viceroy and to see that important minorities are not left out of 
representation in the Cabinet. If, on the other hand, various 
group leaders are to be called in, you get a certain number of dis^ 
located units, and it will be very difficult to run the Cabinet with 
the unitary system working with all the members being jointly 
responsible to the Legislative body. 

Mr. Jinnah: I believe that in the Provinces with regard to the 
transferred subjects the practice that is followed (I am speaking 
for Bombay now) is that the Govei'nor sends for a gentleman who 
has the largest support of the members of the Legislature and asks 
him whether he could recommend the other Ministers from amongst 
his colleagues. When the Governor is satisfi.ed, after the names of 
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-the colleagues are suggested, that they together -n-ould get the 
majority support, he nominates them. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: That is not the general practice. It is 
•so in Bombay and in Madras, but it is not the general practice. 

Dhoan Bahadur Mudaliyar : In Madras it has invariably been 
the practice. I suggest that that ought to be the practice in the 
Central Government. With reference to the position of the Viceroy, 

I am in agreement with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and with Mr. 
•Jayakar that it would be undesirable for the Viceroy to preside 
ordinarily at Cabinet meetings. I want everything to be done which 
will give full status to the future Prime Minister of India. Un- 
doubtedly the presence of the Viceroy at ordinary Cabinet meetings 
would detract from the position which the Prime Minister should 
occupy within the Cabinet itself; not that he will be the dictator in 
the Cabinet, but if the Viceroy is present there will not be the 
opportunity for the Prime Minister to have that position in the 
Cabinet which he ought to have. The same tendency has been 
observed in other colonies. In Canada, for instance, even to this 
day, I believe that they have the convention of an empty chair 
being present in the Cabinet room, but the Governor-General never 
•goes and sits there. I rmderstand that, at least from the date of 
the Duke of Argyll, that practice has been given up. I come now 
to the nest heading, which is very important, how stability can be 
secured for the Ministry. I want to say that this is not a point 
of view which you in the British Delegation have to put forward 
so much as one which we have to put forward. We are much more 
interested in a stable government than you can possibly be. We 
have given to this Ministry the concerns of 300 millions of people. 
Every one of us has to live under the operations of this Ministry. 
We cannot afford that that Ministry should be swayed by the pass- 
ing moods and fancies of the Legislative Assembly. We, therefore, 
want every guarantee which' there can be in reason, for a stable 
Ministry being established. There are only two extremes which 
we have to avoid. We cannot afford to make this Ministry an 
autocracy or an oligarchy. We have to avoid the danger of any 
set of people getting into the Ministry and so continuing in office 
that they virtually become an oligarchy. Secondly, we have to 
avoid the other extreme of a possible snap vote turning out a 
Ministry, and of people continuously trying the intrigue so that one 
: set of people may go out of office and another come in. These are 
the dangers which we have to face. Therefore, it seems to me, that 
any proposal which would secure in reason the stability of the 
Ministry ought to have our acceptance. There are a few limita- 
tions that I would suggest at this stage, leaving the details to be 
considered later. We have accepted the principle of unitary govern- 
ment. I suggest that we accept the principle that the Ministry 
should be thrown out by a vote of no confidence of the entire Federal 
Legislature, and not merely of the British-Indian section alone, 
whether the subject is a British Indian subject or a, Federal sub- 
ject. We have not yet completely discussed; and'I keep an open 
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mind on the subject, whether the representatives of the Indian 
States should join in the discussion on all subjects, including British 
Indian subjects. That I personally am prepared to consider at a 
later stage. So far as the vote of no confidence is concerned, I am 
willing to concede that, it being a single government and not two 
governments, one for British India and one for the Indian Federa- 
tion, the government can he turned out only by a vote of no con- 
fidence of the Federal Legislature. That immediately involves the- 
question of proportions which must be necessary for a vote of nO' 
confidence. I go further, and I say that it is desirable that the vote- 
of no confidence should he passed at a joint session of the two- 
Houses. It may he that before a vote of no confidence is taken up 
for discussion, 'the Czecho-Slovakian procedure, which has been 
commended by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, may also he adopted of a 
certain minimum number of members signing the requisition. 

Chairmiin : It is one hundred there. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : In Czecho-Slovakia it is one hun- 
dred out of a total strength of three hundred. 

Chairman: That is right. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : It is a practice which is now in 
operation after the Muddiman CommittSe Report, that before a no- 
confidence motion is tabled for discussion a certain number of people- 
should stand up (I believe that it is 30 per cent, in my Legislative* 
Council) and support that motion being taken up for discussion. 
Having come to that stage I ask myself what the vote of the two 
Houses should be which should constitute an effectual vote of no- 
confidence. We have not yet decided the proportions between. 
British India and the Indian States. I am taking the vote of no- 
confidence which is to be moved in the two Houses jointly. If the- 
Lower House has out of 300 members, say 200 for British India,, 
and the Upper House has out of 150 members, say 90 members,, 
then it is obvious that a vote of no confidence which is passed by 
the entire 290 and yet not accepted by the other 160 may not have- 
effect. 

Sir Akhar Hydari: Will you kindly repeat the last sentence? 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : I do riot commit anybody to these- 
numbers. If, out of 300 there are 200 British Indians in the Lower- 
House, and if, out of 150, there are 90 in the Upper House, then- 
there are 290 British Indian members out of 450. If you suggest 
that a two-thirds majority should turn out the Ministry, it means- 
that you require 300 members out of 450, a position which involves - 
the possibility of the entire section of British Indian inembers in-, 
both Houses not having confidence in the Ministry and yet not 
being able to turn them out. 

_ I am only suggesting that when you consider these percentages, 
tins proportion of British Indian members and the other section of' 
^111 also have to be considered. As regards Federal', 
subjects, if a Cabinet loses confidence in regard to Federal subjects,. 
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■no question of fliis proportion will arise, because everybody is 
•equalty interested in a Federal subject; but if a Cabinet is to be 
turned out because it does not liave tbe confidence of tlie House on 
a British Indian subject, then it is also fair that a certain propor- 
tion of British Indian representatives at least should have con- 
fidence in the Ministry. These are, as I said, considerations which 
will have to be more carefullv weighed when we actually come to 
the details of it. 

Chairman: Just on that, perhaps you would be kind enough to 
tell me your views on the question of the power or the rights of the 
Federal Legislature to deal with any particular act of a Provincial 
Legislature. Do not let me embarrass you, if it throws you out of 
the line of your argument. On this point it seemed to me it would 
be rather helpful if you could tell me. 

Diioan Bahadur iludaliyar : I am not sure, my Lord, whether 
the Federal Legislature as such would have that power, or whether 
the British Indian Legislature should have the power. We have 
■not yet decided whether the entire Federal Legislature will deal 
with all questions ; but I do contemplate the possibility of the 
Central Legislature, to use that ambiguous phrase, doing it, whether 
it is the Federal Legislature as a whole or whether it is that part 
of it which will represent British India alone, which will have 
special powers of intervention in the case of a breakdown in the 
Province. 

That brings me to the question of residuary powers, as they are 
•called. My own view is that that phrase need not come into dis- 
cussion at all. If we clearly demarcate the boundaries of the Pro- 
vince, of the Federation and of British India, then all that need 
"be done is to invest certain specific extraordinary powers of inter- 
vention in the Federal or Central Legislature, to be used in cases of 
certain breakdowns, or certain things going wrong in the Provinces. 
That is my conception of residuary power. 

How, my Lord, with reference to the question of the official 
Minister resigning and going out, or not resigning, I confess I am 
-veiy largely in agreement with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the 
Marquess of Beading, that it will be advisable that the official 
^Minister should resign with other Ministers, though it is possible 
that he may be re-appointed by the Viceroy. I do not want to 
-elaborate the point. The advantages have been dealt with by Mr. 
Jayakar. The anomalies are so obvious that they can easily be 
ridiculed, but I think on the whole we stand to gain by having 
that convention established from the start. There will be the 
possibility of both sections trying to influence each other, trying 
to understand each other, and trying to educate each other. 

Perhaps I may give my experience in Madras. Sir C. P. 
Bamaswami Aiyar laiows it much better, because he was inside it. 
During the first four or five years we had the absolute cabinet 
system prevailing. Ministers and Executive Co^uncil members being 
called in and consulted on all subjects, both transferred and re- 
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served. I -understand — tliougli I am not quite sure, not liaTing 
been in tbe inner working -of it — ^tbat it was because of certain 
decisions taken bere tliat tbe Governor was asked to discontinue 
that practice, because it was put that tbe responsibility of tbe re- 
served balf was blurred by these joint deliberations and joint 
consultations. It was not a very bappy decision, if I may be 
pardoned for saying so, wbicb tbe Home Government, if I am 
rightly informed, took on this matter, and ever since Madras has 
not been quite so bappy as it was in the days of Lord Willingdon, 
when tbe normal practice was to have tbe joint cabinet system on 
all subjects, reserved and transferred. 

I, therefore, with that experience, feel that we stand to gain 
a great deal by having this normal practice of joint consultation on 
all subjects established, and, as a corollary to it, tbe technical 
resignation of all Ministers, including tbe official Ministers. 

Then, my Lord,, we come to tbe safeguards wbicb should prevail 
if certain subjects are transferred. I do not want to repeat what 
has been said as regards Defence and as regards Doreign Eela- 
tions. Tbe question of tbe army has been very elaborately dealt 
with, and tbe details to which my friend Mr. Jayakar has referred 
will, I take it, be examined by tbe special committee which will 
shortly meet to consider tbe question. I agree that Defence should 
be a reserved subject; I agree that tbe expenditure on Defence 
should be contracted out of tbe vote of tbe Legislative Assembly for 
tbe transitional period. I further venture to think a suggestion 
will be made at tbe Defence Committee that it should be capable of 
periodic examination by an expert body, by an independent tribu- 
nal, if you -will, and tbe award of that body -will be treated, just as 
tbe initial expenditure wbicb will be made at tbe start of the- 
Federal Constitution will be treated, as a matter which is beyond the 
purview of tbe vote of tbe Federal Assembly. 

How with reference to Law and Order, tbe Marquess of Heading 
himself pointed out that with tbe transfer of Law and Order in tbe 
Provinces to tbe control of tbe responsible Ministers, much of tbe 
problems relating to Law and Order will automatically disappear. 
May I point this out, my Lord, that at the present moment, to my 
mind, many of tbe difficulties with reference to Law and Order 
have arisen exactly because it has continued to be a Central subject 
under tbe direct control of tbe Central Authority, in spite of the' 
fact that it is nominally put as a Provincial subject. The oppor- 
tunities of all-India agitation on matters like that are greater when- 
tbe subject is dealt with by a Central Authority than when it is' 
dealt with by a Provincial Authority. 

Chairman: How would you allow me to ask you bow far you 
agree with this statement ? I do not ask you to express any opinion 
on it ; I want you to consider it only. I am not saying it is at all a 
concluded opinion. I simply want to put it -to you in order that you. 

j^st turn it over in your mind. In spite of tbe wide devolu- 
tion of administrative responsibility -to tbe Province's now contem- 
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plated, tliere must still remain a considerable field for administrative 
action by the Central or Federal Government. WliateYer tbe powers 
of a local Government for dealing witb local disturbances or agita- 
tion, it would seem inevitable that tbe Federal or Central Govern- 
ment sbould be given certain powers over local Governments enabling 
it to control movements, e.g., communistic or terrorist, of more 
than Provincial importance. Would it be possible to secure tbe 
general peace, if local Governments were left to take different views 
regarding tbe necessity or, indeed, tbe proper occasion for prosecut- 
ing individual members of a general conspiracy? Laxity by one 
local Government in tbe application of rules under any particular 
Act might bave a dangerous reaction on tbe peace of its neighbour. 
Tell me if I am right in thinking that in some Provinces, namely, 
Assam, for instance, tbe Central Authority has a direct share in the 
administration of Law and Order as contributing to part of tbe 
cost of tbe military police. I am not asking you to express your 
opinion on that ; all I am indicating to you is the views which some 
people, either rightly or wrongly, bold witb regard to it; but you 
follow, I am sure, tbe sort of thing I am putting to you. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : Certainly, my Lord. 

Clairman: Excuse me for interrupting you, but I wanted to 
put it to you in order that you might, at some time, consider it. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : Witb regard to this there are two 
possible views which can be taken. Give the full control to your 
Provincial Government to deal with these matters, and it is possible 
that it may more effectively deal with them than if it were con- 
tinually obsessed with the idea that there might be interference by 
the Central Government. 

Chairman: Say that again, if yoxi do not mind. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar: Give the full control to your Pro- 
vincial Government to deal with these matters, it is possible a Pro- 
vincial Government may be more sharp in dealing with them and 
may more effectively deal with them, than if it were continually 
obsessed by the fact that its actions may or may not be approved 
by the Central Government, on the ground that its action has a 
very wide bearing on the whole Indian question. Let me take a 
very concrete case. I am not saying it because politically I differ 
from the Congress Party, but take the case of dealing with certain 
Congress individuals by a Province. Bombay has had to deal with 
them. During the last twelve months, I believe I am correct in 
saying that the share between Bombay’s dealing with it and the 
Central Government’s dealing with it is indistinguishable; at any 
rate, to the public mind, it is the Government of India and the 
■jEome Member of the Government of India who is continually deal- 
ing with every question that aiises in the Bombay Presidency. I 
venture to think that has not been all to the good of India. It has 
enlarged the scope of agitation. It has increased a tendency to- 
wards criticism from other Provinces, merely because it is the Cen- 
iral Government that deals with it and not the Bombay Provincial 
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Governmeiit. If it were definite^ known tliat it was tlie BomBaj 
Provincial Government alone tliat was dealing witk. these questions, 
I venture to think that other Provinces would not take the same 
interest, or he engulfed in the same sort of agitation as it is when 
there is the feeling that the Government of India, the Central Gov- 
ernment, is dealing with it. And I venture to think that normallj^,. 
unless of course the peace and tranquillity of the whole of India is 
in danger, or inter-provincial peace is in danger, and it gets to such 
proportions that the Central Government feels that the Provincial 
Government can no longer cope with the situation — ^normally I 
believe it will be to the advantage of all-India politics if in these- 
matters Provincial Governments were given full control. 

Chairman; Excuse my just asking you a question. You put 
it in this way; you said “ norinalty,” and then you said “ unlesa 
the Central Government feel that they ought to interfere ”, or T^om 
used some words like that. Who is to be the judge of the occasion- 
being so serious as to entitle the Central Government to interfere?* 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : Obviously the Central Government. 

Chairman: Then I think you would possibly admit that there 
may be cases — they may be so extreme that we need not trouble' 
with them — in regard to which these sort of powers should be vested 
in the Central Government? 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : I agree. 

Chairman : , Thank you. 

Ditoan Bahadur Mudaliyar : Then, my Lord, as regards finance,. 
I would repeat the remark I made with regard to the stability of 
the ministry, that India’s credit is much more our concern, because- 
to have India on a solid basis in the world market must be one of 
the ambitions of any statesman who handles India’s finances. I 
am therefore willing to agree to any safeguards which might be- 
necessary from the point of view of financial experts for ensuring 
that credit for India. I do not want to go into the details of the 
question, because I am not an expert in financial matters. I do- 
not think there will be any difficulty as my friend, Mr. Jayakar,. 
has said, in passing a bill like the Eeserve Bank Bill, when once it 
is understood that that is merely the precursor to giving definite- 
responsibility for finance to the Indian ministry. If I may say so- 
in very short language, we cannot judge of the future by the past. 
Appeals have been made to the effect that the angle of vision must 
be changed, because federation has come into existence or is going 
to come into existence. I would only repeat the same appeal and 
venture to think that in the future constitution that we are imagin- 
ing, there may not be the same quality, the same nature or the 
same extent of difficulties as we have experienced in the past. 

There is only one final word I should like to say. There is a 
certain amount of intellectual disarmament, if I may use that 
phrase, which both British Indian delegates and delegates of the 
British Eihpire have to adopt in approaching these questions. We- 
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liave to give up many of those notions wliicli you, or we on this side- 
of the House, in days of comparative irresponsibility, have develop- 
ed ; and I venture to think that at this Round Table Conference, 
so much of statesmanship is present, and has made itself heard' 
from the British Indian side, that there will not be the same fear 
that irresponsibility will develop in the future. May I also appeal 
to Sir Samuel Hoare. I hope he will read these observations. 

Chairman : Yes, he shall have a shorthand note. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : We have always heard it said that 
British parties should present a united front on the Indian question,, 
and that there should be no difference of opinion between British 
parties in dealing with India. I, personally, have not been very 
happy over that proposition, but if that proposition should 
continue, maj'- I not suggest that British parties should continue 
that unity of front, not % receding to the position of that party 
which is least anxious to advance, but by coming into line with 
all those parties which are ready to make concessions which will 
make for the future happiness of my country. And may I also- 
add, to my own countrymen, that we have passed through the- 
Valley of Humiliation for many decades. I would therefore 
appeal to my friends of the British Indian Delegation, that in 
the future constitution that we are going to have, and in the- 
working of that constitution, in our relations to majorities and 
minorities, in our relations to classes which have been treated as- 
oppressed or depressed classes, we should remember the words of 
your great poet: “ Though the mills of God grind slowly, they 
grind exceeding small; though with patience He be waiting, with' 
exactness grinds He all ” . 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I thought it would help to* 
save time, and to save trouble to speakers from British Indiai 
who may follow, if I intervened at this stage, though I shall 
ask to be permitted to speak at length later, just to say one word' 
so far as ffis Highness of Bhopal and I are concerned as regards- 
the vote of censure. 

Keeping in view the list of Federal subjects as drawn up- 
at present, and subject to a fair, just, and equitable settlement 
of the question of the number of States’ representatives in the- 
two Federal Houses, we think that the Indian States will be- 
perfectly content, as regards the percentage of the majority in 
throwing out the Federal Government, to leave this point to be- 
settled by British India with the Crown. 'We do not want ta 
have any domination in this or in any other matter. Whilst the- 
States must ask that the throwing out of a Federal Government 
is a matter in which they should have • their reasonable and fair 
voice in the Federal Legislature, we not only do not want- any 
domination but we do not desire to come into any unnecessary 
conflict with our friends in British India. 

Mr. Sastri : Whether the subject concerned be a Federal subject 
or a British Indian .subject? 
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H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Well, ttat is a point tliat I 
•will develop later, because if the States are in tbe Federal House 
it may be an anomaly, but I am afraid there is no other way except, 
if we throw out the Government, that the States who are sharing 
in the Federal Government, and whose Government it will be 
■just as much as that of British India — I fear there is no alterna- 
tive but that we must have a voice in the throwing out of the 
Federal Government. I am not going into the list of all British 
India subjects. That is a matter we can deal with later. 

{The Suh-Committee adjourned at 1-5 p.m.) 


Feoceedings of the Sixteenth Meeting of Sue-Coiuhttee Ho, 1 

(Fedeeae Stetjctuee), held on 7th Jantiaey, 1931, at 10-30 

A.M. and 2-45 P.M. 

Sir C. P, Bamaswami Aiyar: I shall make an attempt not 
•to repeat what has already been said, and very Avell said, by 
a number of previous speakers, but there is one point on which 
I desire to dwell at some length, and I believe I am justified 
in so doing because I have had the singular experience of having 
been in charge of law and order for five years in a Presidency where 
the Cabinet system was in full operation and where in practice 
no differentiation was made between the reseiwed and transferred 
•halves of the Government. 

The reason why I am making that point at some length is 
because I contend that if the Legislature and the leaders and 
representatives of the Legislature are taken into full confidence 
in matters of law and order, the Indian Legislatures have always 
shown their readiness to support the maintenance of law and 
order. Let me describe what took place in Madras. That very 
wise statesman. Lord Willingdon, was in charge of the Madras 
Presidency at the time of my predecessor and myself. We were 
both Indian non-officials; I had been elected to the Legislative 
Council first from Madras University and then for Madras City 
ns a non-official, and I was called on first to be Advocate-General 
of my Presidency — an office corresponding to that of Attorney- 
General here — and then I was put in charge of law and order. 

That period coincided with the aftermath of the great Moplah 
rebellion, which produced a great con'vulsion in that Presidency. 
Lord Willingdon made a point of not differentiating between the 
reserved and transferred halves. Every item of policy relating 
to law and order was discussed by the Ministers and the Executive 
Council members sitting together. Every item of the transferred 
subjects had the experience of the Executive Council brought to 
bear on it and all the reasons necessary for enforcing law and 
order in a^ particular way were fully imparted to the Ministers, 
the accredited leaders of the majority party in the House. 

What ■was the result? There was a very difficult time when 
the collection of revenue became impossible in certain ' parts of 
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the Madras Presidency, and the irresponsible Executing ad to- 
go to the Legislature and ask for the enactment of a legal provi- 
sion by which summarji- and prirnd facie arbitrary powers had to 
to be taken by the executive for the enforcement of the revenue 
collection. The Ministers were sitting with us when we discussed 
the whole matter. The Governor and the members of the -Execu- 
tive Council pointed out to the Ministers the difficulty of the 
revenue collection and stated that it was necessaiy to assume 
arbitrary powers in the special circumstances that had arisen and 
that the Lgislature had to sanction it, as otherwise the good 
name of Madras would suffer and the happiness and well-being 
of the people would be at stake. You may take it from me, Lord 
Chancellor, that with most loyal comradeship the Ministers agreed 
to support us, and we passed an Act which was of an expro- 
priatory character, and in certain respects of a confiscatory 
character, practically unanimously through the Madras Legislature. 

There was another very remarkable instance. As an after- 
math of the Moplah rebellion, where communal feelings ran 
riot, certain steps had to be taken. The Hindu members of the- 
Executive Council administered the law as between the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, the Muhammadans being the sufferers, 
but we found wo were able to satisf}' the Muhammadan members 
of tlie Legislative Council that w'e were doing justice, and we 
were able to satisfy them because they were in touch with what 
was happening on account of this sj'stem of joint consultation 
and joint advice. 

Moreover, as a part of the aftermath of that same Moplah 
rebellion, a number of people had to be detained without trial. 
Even to-day that number is veiy nearly a thousand. In other 
Legislatures there have been votes of censure and votes depre- 
cating the action of the Government in detaining persons without 
trial, but the case of each one of these people who were reckoned 
to be dangerous to public safety was discussed in a joint meet- 
ing of the Ministers, the accredited leaders of the majority party 
in the House, and the members of the Executive Council. The 
Muhammadan leaders were naturally very solicitous about the 
interests of the detained persons, wlio were mainly Muhammadans, 
and had to be convinced that what we were doing was right. 
They were convinced, and on a vote of confidence — an Indian 
was in charge of the subject — the Indian member of the irres- 
ponsible executive got a majority of 4 to 1 in a House of 120. 

I am not instancing these things merely for the purpose of 
emphasising that Madras is a very wonderful province and that 
we do great things there, but because in Madras on account of 
the vision and courage of a man who knew his business, and 
who translated the ideals and ideas of the Montagu Reforms 
into reality, there was no difference between the reserved and 
transferred halves, the Ministers were taken .into full confidence 
and the Legislature played up. 
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We need not, therefore, start with the idea that the Indian 
legislatures will he loath to take the steps necessary to maintain 
law and order. Confidence will always beget confidence. Human 
■nature is not very different in Madras from what it is in Bombay, in 
-the United Provinces or in the Punjab. The differences in this 
.particular are due to the differences in constitutional outlook and 
■the differing practice of the people; who have been in charge of 
several provinces. That is my first point. 

If I am right so far, my next corollary is that the maintenance 
■ of the ordinance provisions would he both superfluous and 
.-embarrassing if this point of view were borne in ruind. It is 
only to the extent to which the Executive is forced to treat the 
■Legislature with a certain lack of confidence that the Legislature 
is not responsible. By all means arm the Yiceroy with emergency 
powers in cases of breakdown and crisis, but do not arm him 
with any powers of conducting ordinary government by means 
■of ordinances ; in other words, let it not be taken that the Viceroy 
•can run an administration by virtue of ordinances. The moment 
you do that you make the Legislature suspicious and resentful. 
Hut if the Legislature has cast upon it the responsibility of 
Tunning these primary functions of maintaining law and order, 
I submit the Legislature will play the game. That is_ why I 
-consider the 'ordinance power as a part of ordinary administration 
cught to cease to exist. 

Chairman: How would you define an emergency? 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: In the case of breakdowns, 
where ordinary administration has failed to bring about the 
results expected of it, and where breakdown takes place affecting 
the peace of India as a whole or of a considerable part of India, 
By all means let the Viceroy step in. 

If I may use such an expression, the Viceroy must be no 
more than the god in the machine. He must not govern by 
■means of ordinances, but he may step in with ordinances in the 
■case of a breakdown or emergency. 

For a similar reason I would urge that it is unnecessary’- for 
the Viceroy to preside over his Cabinet in ordinary circumstances, 
and that it would be embarrassing if he should, do so. Give the 
Prime Minister the responsibility and make him realise that he 
has to run the government of the country, and then things will 
go more easily than if the Viceroy is there as an effective and day 
to day factor of Government. I .do not wish to say the Viceroy 
should not have the right to be present and to be fully informed 
of what takes place, but if he normally presides over these 
meetings it may make the sense of responsibility less real and less 
vivid. 

I now pass from this subject of law and order to another 
matter, namely, the extent of responsibility’’ at the Centre. I 
■am using an expression, I know, to which exception has been 
(taken. Let me make this point perfectly clear. It must be taken 
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iliat we on this side of the table have come here mainly with the 
•object of working for this responsibility at the Centre. Our 
-success will be measured by the extent of the responsibility that 
is granted,^ and our failure will be judged by the extent to which 
responsibility is not granted. 

It has been said by Sir Samuel Hoare that there is no guarantee 
that the men who are speaking here and making these demands 
•will be the men who will run the future Government. But let 
us picture the dilemma into which anyone who adduces that argu- 
ment is led. Either we are going to make good or we are not. 
The alternatives are martial law and the policy of the Congress. 
The only hope that the Congress, or at all events a certain 
];)ortion of the Congress, may come round and work on constitu- 
tional lines for constitutional progress is the transference of real 
power and responsibility at the Centre. This will only happen 
if the advocates of constitutional work are strengthened and their 
hold over the people not utterly destroj’-ed. If there is no transfer 
■of real responsibility at the Centre, what would be the result? 
'We would be discredited; we who have come here would be 
powerless in eveiw ■'vay. That does not mean that the problem 
■would be solved automatically; the difficulty would in fact remain 
nnd be enhanced. That is a point which has got to be borne in 
■mind, and therefore the argument that there is no acceptance 
and no good -will does not go very far. What we say and what 
■we unhesitatingly affirm is that acceptance and good will should 
he the fruit and the outcome of this Conference, and that they 
should not be difficult to produce if the elements of the position 
are appreciaied. We hope that the good will that is produced 
here will liave repercussions in India, so that you can deflect the 
energies wliich are now being wasted in other directions. 

Having said that, let me deal with what was envisaged as 
•our immediate and sole objectives : Provincial autonorny and 
Eederation. It is said that these are two great contributions 
which are likely to be made to the political Treasury. Provincial 
■autonomy in a fairly complete form is going to be attained. The 
idea of federation has blossomed. Are -these not sufficient achieve- 
ments, we are asked, and can you not go home happy? My 
■answer is twofold. Provincial autonomy, in the events that have 
happened, is inevitable, and was Imown to be inevitable before 
any one of us started from India, and as things have gone, 
•dyarchy has proved, especially certain manifestations of dyarchy, 
■s-iich an impossible affair that you must either go on to provin- 
cial autonomy or go back to the Minto-Morley schemes. Therefore, 
provincial autonomy by itself does not take us very far, and 
cannot satisfy the' people if it stood by itself. Purther, such 
autonomy would be unreal if the Centre is irresponsible. As to 
-the idea of federation, what is this idea, separated from the idea 
of responsibility at the Centre? Their Highnesses have made it 
perfectlv clear -that they are not going to welcome federation with 
the present Government of India as it is constituted to-day. 
What is federation? It is the accepting of federation of a self- 
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governing Britisli India with self-governing units — naively, _the- 
States of Their Highnesses the Princes. That is the federation.. 
There is no federation apart from a self-governing unit federating: 
with other self-governing units. The federation that is contem- 
plated is a nurober of self-governing units coming together, and. 
therefore the idea of federation cannot he pursued unless you 
are prepared to start with self-government so far as British India, 
is concerned. Speaking for myself, I do not wish to use exagge- 
rated language, federation by itself is not a thing which, will* 
appeal to me provided that federation does not bring in its train- 
side by side with an association with our respected colleagues^ 
Their Highnesses the Princes, the governance of our own affairs.. 
If federation merely means that people who are imperfectly res- 
ponsible have a joint discussion with the Princes on matters- 
without any final sense of responsibility, I am not enamoured' 
of that federation, and I wonder if the Princes would be. There- 
fore, a policy of federation may be put on one side unless you; 
are prepared to start with responsibility at the Centre. 

How, I turn to another aspect of the present position. It; 
is not often remembered that the political agitation of to-day is- 
not the political agitation of yesterday or the day before. Political 
agitation only two or three years ago and ten years ago certainly,, 
was conducted by professional men, the “ intelligentsia ” as they 
were called, within inverted commas, but .the political agitatiom 
of to-day is not led by the “ intelligentsia,” is not led by the- 
professional class, it is led mainly by the commercial menj it is- 
led by the moneyed classes, it is led by the agriciilturalists, it 
is led by a self-reliant and indignant commercial community.. 
That is a factor which is not always borne in mind in this country.. 
The strength of the extreme political agitation in India arises 
from the fact that the moneyed classes, the commercial classes,, 
and the trading classes are behind that movement, providing it 
with the sinews of war, providing it with their moral authority;. 
And why is that? It is because the commercial, the fiscal, and’ 
financial policy of Great Britain, is held by those classes to have- 
been detrimental to their interests. Very probably if they had’ 
experience and responsibility they will come to realise that certain- 
aspects of what they are now fighting against are really bene- 
ficial. As in other matters, it is only experience that teaches 
wisdom and moderation, and you cannot — ^I make bold to make* 
that observation, though it may seem to be a sweeping observa- 
tion — ^you cannot still that agitation, you cannot bring content- - 
ment to India unless the financial and fiscal policy of India is- 
conducted by Indians in the exclusive interests of* India, with* 
only minimum safeguards for the pi’otection of the interests which* 
deserve protection. A point wihch I would emphasise ■ very* 
strongly is that when we speak of responsibility at the Centre 
what we are really aiming to get is financial responsibility and’ 
tlie responsibility for fiscal and economic policv. That is a matter- 
on which I consider that there will be very little difference of 
opinion between any Indians in India, whether they belong tn; 
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ntlie great Order of Princes, or whetlier tliey belong to tlie order 
of coniinoners. I do not think there is any real difference of 
-opinion in India that the fiscal and financial policy of India has 
to he regulated hy Indians in the interests of India and of India 
-alone. 

That having been said, let me go further. It is true that 
England has had a great commercial history, and has incidentally; 
benefited India. Who can forget — I was member in charge of 
Irrigation in my Province— who can forget what England has 
done in the way of railways, canals, irrigation, and so forth.? 
But let me remind the delegations here that England has not 
succeeded in making India regain its old position in industry 
and trade. Recently, England has been unsuccessful either in 
•benefiting India or in benefiting England itself. I am not using 
“the language of exaggeration when I say that it is difficult to 
buy English cutlery in India, and there is no Indian cutlery; I 
•nan only buy German cutlery. I cannot buy, at the same rate 
or at anythiiig like the same rate, Indian goods or English goods 
in Madras as I can buy Japanese goods. The financial and the 
fiscal polic}' of England has not been very successful in the imme- 
diate past either in the interests of Inida or in keeping alive 
.the interests of England. No wonder that a number of Indians 
•say, "If we tried our hands at this we might be able to benefit 
ourselves, and, probably, we may be able to benefit the Empire; 
■in any case we cannot do worse than the present rulers. 

Now let me refer to discrimination. I am not one who would 
rfavour anj-thing in the way of expropriation, but let us be clear 
;as to our ultimate ideas. I had to make the same point in the 
League of Nations Assembly dealing with the World Economic 
'Conference at Geneva three years ago. People who have pursued 
-a protectionist policy suddenly turned round and said, " Why 
‘does India start protection to-day P Why does she not appre- 
ciate the benefits of free trade?” It is simply because the 
'history and the injustice of the past has to be undone and India’s 
"trade and commerce have to be rehabilitated so that India may 
•come to her own. While it is true that the India of the future, 
the self-governing India of the future, will take care to see, and 
•the necessary safeguards may well be laid down for seeing to 
it that no community, no interest, is unfairly Jeopardised or its 
-property expropriated, nevertheless Indian trade and Indian com- 
•merce has to expand, and protection may be necessary, and 
•encouragement in practical forms is essential. Why, you have 
-started protection here. Prevention of dumping may be necessary. 
"Ton have started it here. It may be necessary for us to take 
steps which may not at first sight seem to satisfy certain of the 
•accepted financial canons of some financial purists, but we ask 
that we may make our experiments in our own way and learn 
■by our experience. 

Then with regard to finance, 1 hold that problem also to be 
vcrucial. I would appeal very strongly to my colleagues and say 
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that tlierc is no sterner lesson that is tauglit to a Finance Minister 
lliau tlie iuinietliate results of making a muddle of the finances.. 
Not only is there a -watchful oimosition as has been pointed out, 
hut -we'lcnow that in private life when the purse gets leaner 
and leaner Avisdom and prudence come in the train of the decrease 
in the contents of the purse. The Finance Minister of India 
may -well be trusted to manage his internal loans and his external 
loans 60 that he should not go near the verge of bankruptcy.. 
After all, as has been pointed out, other countries haA*e been very 
near re])udiation and liave recoA'cred, jumped back in time. I 
do 7iot Avish to do more than slightly refer to the controversy 
A\*hich is noAv taking place betAveen England and France as to AA’hat 
has happened to the franc. I do not Avant to say anything about 
what has happened in Australia. I do not Avant to sa}* anything' 
about AA'hat happened in the United States of America about 60 
years ago but very sliarp lessons come to Finance Ministers aa-Iio 
forget their duties. Dining the transition period in India you 
can make it perfectly clear that if India is not raising loans in 
India but in England the conditions which England is entitled 
to impose for the purpose of seeing that the security is satisfactory 
should be imposed, but one further thing I may say: India Avill, 
I trust, in the future roly largely upon internal loans, and I 
feel very strongly that unless you have an Indian Finance 
^finister Avoj'ldng on Indian lines you will not release the large 
lioards Avhieh arc UA-ailablc in India, but I hold that it can be 
done if a national policy is folloAA*ed and the willing concurrence- 
of the people of India socAired to the policy of the Minister. 

There is one other matter on which I desire to make my 
point of Anew perfectly clear. In such matters as past debts, 
pensions, Services, the interest and the sinking fund, it must be 
made clear that there shoAild be a consolidated charge Avhich it is the 
paramount duty of India to maintain, and nobody Avill dispute 
that proposition, brit what I am saying is that as to future loans 
and about the general financial policy, if the Finance Minister 
is always in the position of being SAibjected to a mentor or to 
dictation there will be no resilience in Indan finance and no 
sense of real responsibility in the Indian Tjcgislature. I feel 
A^ery strongly indeed that an Indian Legislature faced Avith a 
tremendous nation-building dxitA' in the future cajvnot but look 
at the financial necessities of the situation with a sense of realit.y 
and the proprieties. 

My SAibmission, therefore, is that any imposition of financial 
handicaps and any crippling of financial poAver will be good neither 
for England nor for India. It Avill bo beneficial to India to 
realise her responsibilities. She may make mistakes, but there 
is no lesson so sharp, so drastic, so immediate as the lesson of 
financial misbehaviour and the repercussions of that misbehaviour 
upon the coAAntry and on the Government itself and its pro- 
gramme and policy. I feel sure that India Avill rise equal to the 
occasion, provided she is trusted; and I may go further and say 
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unless and until tlie power to regulate its currency and exchange, 
the power to regxilate the financial policy of India, is given to 
India, India will not — and ought not to be satisfied. The one 
thing on which Indian public men feel most strongly is that no 
Indian member responsible to an Indian Legislature can do very 
much worse than those responsible for the policy that has been 
pursued within the last 10 or 15 years. In saying so, let me 
not be understood to criticise in any way the very eminent men 
who have been in charge of finance, especially recently, such as 
Sir Basil Blackett or Sir George Schuster, men of great experience 
and financial acumen ; but they have laboured under the difficulty 
of not being in touch with the popular will; they have laboured 
under the difficulty of not being in a position to translate the 
popular will into action and to see to it that the popular Legis- 
lature is educated on the right financial lines. The difficulty has 
been, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar have pointed 
out, that their policy has been viewed with suspicion and there 
has been the sense of irresponsibility in the Legislature which 
is the main cause for the financial difficulties of India. 

How, summarising what I have said; India demands and feels 
that she can be trusted with responsibility in respect of every 
subject, excepting defence and foreign relations, and also with 
regard to defence and foreign relations after a shoi’t transitional 
period. The Viceroy must have reserve powers and emergency 
powers, not only in such matters as I have already indicated, but 
generally in cases of breakdown. 

Chairman: What exactly do you mean by a breakdown? 

Sir C. T. Ramasxoami Aiyar : Supposing a Provincial admi- 
nistration or the Central administration has made such a mistake 
in the maintenance of law and order that it has become necessary, 
for instance, to call out troops in large numbers, that there is 
an outbreak or a rebellion, either already started or imminent, 
or the Viceroy feels that a policy is likely to lead to very serious 
.national repercussions, then, on his own responsibility, and with 
definite instructions that it is only if the safety and tranquillity 
of the whole of India or her Provinces is likely to be imminently 
affected he can interfere, but not otherwise, and even this must 
come up at the earliest possible moment before the Legislature 
in a formal manner. 

Chairman: How, will you forgive me for asking this. Toil 
have dealt with the question of a breakdown in law and order; 
what do you say with regard to a breakdown in finance? Excuse 
my asking you, because it is just as well we should understand. 

Sir C. P. Ramasxoami Aiyar: Certainly. How, my Lord 
Chancellor, let me illustrate the point. Let us say that the' 
revenues of India come to 130 or 140 crores. Fifty or 55 crores 
out of that are earmarked for the Army. There are the con- 
solidated charges, pensions and the various other commitments. 
Sir B. H. Mitra will give the figures more accurately than I can. 
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They will amount to about 20 or 25 crores. That is 75 crores. 
Then you will find there are many other things, like salaries and 
■other things, and you will find that practically two-thirds of the 
total revenues of India are committed in some way, or other. 

Chairman ; Tes. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : What you have, therefore, for 
the Finance Minister to deal with in the way of the development 
'of India and the following out policies laid down by him is about 
40 crores. 

Mr. Jinnah : Ho. I wish he had 40 crores. 

StT* G. P. Ramaswami Aiyer: At the most, then. 

Lord Reading : Ho, it would not be 40 crores. 

Mr. Jinnah: The rest goes for the services of India. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: Let us assume that the result 
is that not more than one-third of the whole of the revenues of 
India are what the Finance Minister, at the very worst and 
in his most unskilful moments is able to play with. How the 
financial breakdown that is contemplated can only arise with 
reference to about 50 per cent, of that, and even these financial 
breakdowns will have such repercussions that the Finance Minister, 
if he indulges in hazardous policies, will be taujjht severe lessons. 
That is what I mean. 

Chaimnan : Then you contemplate a breakdown for the purpose 
of teaching the Financial Minister not to do it in , future F 

Sir C. P. Ramasxoami Aiyar: After all, that happens in other 
countries ; crises have happened, or at any rate it has been 
apprehended that they might happen, in England, when, for 
instance, the Old Age^Pensions scheme was started, and we heard 
what was said to be the likely result thereof. When unemploy- 
ment insurance was started we heard many croakings. We have 
heard of socialistic legislation and prophecies of the imminent 
bankruptcy of England. The same thing was said with regard 
to other countries. What I say is that there are obvious limits, 
•of activity in the initial career of an Indian Finance Minister; 
he. cannot jeopardise or luin the whole of the Indian finances; 
he can only spoil a small part of them if he is going wrong, and 
this can happen only if his colleagues do not correct him, if 
the Legislature is so unwise as not to teach him properly, if 
■every one of the elements is foolish and unseeing; that is, if 
the Minister is imprudent and rash, if the opposition is also 
blind, if his colleagues of the Services, the colleagues who are 
going to have joint consultations with him, are impotent, if the 
instructions and the advice of the Viceroy are going to be un- 
heeded. What can the Viceroy do if all these elements fail? 
Does the Viceroy propose by virtue of an ordinance to raise new 
revenues and run the government of the country? What- 1 mean, 
to say is tliat^ in financial matters, especially, the results are so 
•easily perceptible that the vesting of responsibility ' is not ' As 
hazardous an operation as it is generally thought to be. 
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My, subraission, therefore, is that, provided you satisfy the 
elementary financial canons of paying for services ■which have to- 
be paid for, making provision for the debts and the services of 
loans, making 'provision for the services which are going to be 
reserved and making provisions for onr obligations, the financial 
control of the Indian Legislature ought to be recognised, and 
the financial control ought to be vested in a Minister acting in 
conjunction with the Legislature and as one of the leaders of 
the Legislature. And I say that there is really less risk in that 
process than in keeping finance practically away from the people 
and making the Legislature an irresponsible critic of theJinancial 
administration, so that it will never rise equal to the occasion. 

Chairman: Are you addressing your remarks to the transi- 
tional period, or to the period after the transition has passed? 

Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: I am only referring to the- 
transitional period, because, after what we call the period of 
transition, India, I take it, will be a completely self-governing- 
Dominion, dealing with defence, foreign affairs and finance as in 
other countries. I would therefore submit these remarks only 
with regard to the transition period, with regard to which these 
safeguards will be imposed as being considered necessary. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : In the matter of law and order, would you 
call it a breakdown if a revolutionary organisation arose which 
defied the law? 

Sir C. P. Ramasivami Aiyar: If that is so, it is a breakdown 
to-day. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: I quite agree. 

Sir C. P. Ramasxoami Aiyar: Then do j’-ou call for interven- 
tion on the basis of abolishing the present Executive Council, 
on the view that with a breakdown in Indian affairs you must 
have somebody sent out from England to govern Lndia? 

Mr. Gavin Jones : ITo, my point is — 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : The breakdown has taken place 
in Lidia to-day according to you. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: Yes, according to me, and when there is a 
breakdown, according to me, the ordinances must come into play. 

Sir C. P. Ramasioami Aiyar: The coming into play of the 
ordinances uill lead to further breakdown. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : That is another point. 

Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: Tire ordinances have come intO’ 
play to-day and what is happening is that there is further break- 
down. "What I say is the ordinances need not come into play 
if the man in charge of law and order can go to the Legislature 
and say: “This is the necessity of the hour; arm me with 
adequate powers. The Legislature will then do so, and the 
revolutionary organisations will lose their force and their potency 
by virtue of that process. 
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Mr. Gavin Jones: But if they do not, it is a breakdown? 

Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : It is a breakdown undoubtedly. 

Mr. Jinnali: There may be a breakdown in England. 

Lord Reading: I do not follow why there should be a break- 
down. 

Mr. Jinnali: If your Legislature in an emergency refuses 
emergency powers to yoru’ Executive, then there might be a break- 
down in England. 

Lord Reading: The only difference about it, if I may say so, 
is that we are dealing with concrete facts which are actually 
happening at the present moment, we are not imagining things. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : Let me illustrate this. My Lord 
Chancellor, let me give my own experience. Thousands of 
people marched upon various villages and towns in Malabar; 
there were rapes and murders by the hundred, and practically a 
state of war existed amongst a population of two million people. 
The troops were able to do something but not very much. Gurkhas 
were employed. What really cured that breakdown was Lord 
Willingdon’s policy of trusting the Legislature. 

T^ord Reading: May I suggest one other thing — ^his appeal 
to me for an ordinance of the Viceroy for martial law which was 
put into force and prevented it. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: Martial law was put into force, 
and the martial law was supported by the Legislature and Lord 
Heading. But what followed was peace, due to the fact that 
the Governor took the Legislature into his confidence. The Legis- 
lature could not have worked, the aftermath would have been 
much greater, the Legislature would not have passed the funds 
necessary for it which it cheerfully did, and would not have 
armed the Indian Law Member with all the necessary powers, 
if the Legislature had not been taken into confidence, as it was in 
Madras. 

Sir AJchar Hydari : That was the Moplah rebellion, was not it? 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: Yes. 

Lord Reading : It was broken by martial law. 

Sir Akhar Hydari: What is their strength in the population? 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: The strength of the Moplahs is 
about three-quarters of a million, in a population of about two 
and a half millions. It is true, as Lord Heading very justly 
remarked, that at the outset the Governor of Madras applied to 
the Viceroy for the passing of an ordinance. The ordinance was 
promulgated for martial law; The rebellion was put down and 
the ringleaders were detained. But do you think that ordinarily, 
if the Legislature were not taken into confidence, you could have 
laws passed for the purpose of implementing that Legislation 
without the slightest murmur or hesitation. That was what took 
place in Madras. Let us contrast it with what took place in 
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Bengal wlien similar sitnations were differently handled. That 
is the lesson which I submit this should teach us, and the world 
at large. The Government of India of the immediate future is 
visualised thus by me. The Viceroy will be constantly informed 
and will be in close touch with the members of the Ministry, 
both with regard to the reserved and transferred subjects; there- 
will be constant collaboration with them. The ministers on the 
transferred side would have the benefit of the experience of the 
Viceroy and of what may be called the official element. They 
would therefore not be without adequate advice and counsel, not 
to speak of the advice and counsel of that secretariat which by 
common consent is supposed to be a very gifted, talented, and ex- 
perienced body of public-spirited workers. How, that being so, 
with all these helpfiil factors, the one further essential is the 
bringing into play of popular assent, which can only be brought 
about by taking the public into confidence and making the Legis- 
lahire a real instrument of popular will. Hot otherwise will the 
Government of India become a really useful and beneficent 
entity. I therefore desire to say, My Lord' Chancellor, that, 
subject to defence and foreign relations being kept on one side, 
for a short period as has been indicated already, all the other 
branches of activity should be transferred to the popular control, 
namely, the control of the Legislature. 

That is all that I desire to say on the main principles, but 
with regard to various other points that have been raised I shall 
very srimmarily and very shortly give my own opinion. 

With regard to the appointment of ministers, I consider that 
the Prime Minister must, with a consciousness of the strength 
of various parties, and with certain general instructions to be just 
to all communities, be charged with the duty of forming the 
Ministry. The Viceroy’s consultation with various groxips and 
efforts to foiTU coalitions off his own bat is, from my own experi- 
ence in one Province, likely to lead to no good results. So far as 
the Ministry is concerned, I am in favour of seeing to it that the 
Ministry should not be disturbed, excepting on a vote of want 
of confidence passed by a majority, so arranged that it is possible 
for a person who has really forfeited the confidence of the British 
Indian nation to be thrown out, notwithstanding that the Indian 
States representation may be such that a particular two-thirds or 
three-quarters majority may not be obtained. That is all I desire 
to say, My Lord Chancellor. 

ChairTtian: I am sure we are very, much obliged to Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar for putting his points so very clearly and at 
such brevity before us. He has taken rather longer than the 
twentj’- minutes he anticipated, but I am sure he has been well 
worth hearing. I am very much obliged to him. I will now call 
on Sir Saved Sultan Ahmed. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: My Lord Chancellor, before I deal with 
the points on which our opinion is invited by you, I should like 
to say a few words in the form of preliminary observation. I can- 
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■not sa}^ any tiling first except to offer mj- very sincere and lieartiest 
congratulation to Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru for tlie great patriotism 
and the broad outlook -which he lias displayed, and for tbe clear- 
ness- of exposition of India’s case before this Conference. 

Next to that, but perhaps more important, is my gratitude to 
•the Maiiiuess of Reading for his statesmanship, which means 
magnanimity, generosity and courage ■which was obvious in the 
most illuminating speech that he delivered before this Com- 
mittee. The effect of that speech, as we all anticipated, has been 
almost electric, and the recent cables received from India this 
morning show that it has created an extraordinarj' impression in 
all the Provinces, and mostly in Bombay. 

So far as my observations are concerned, I may at the outset 
sa}^ that I entirely agree, word for word, with all that has been 
said bj' my friend Sir Te.f Bahadur Sapru and explained by the 
Marquess of Reading. I must also add one word of thanks to the 
'Conservative leaders also — I am sori-j* thej' are not here — ^for the 
extreme courtesy and patience with which they have listened to 
the appeals that we have made and for the serious efforts that 
they have been making to solve the problem. Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech has not been a disappointment to me, for the simple reason 
that he has not given a definite opinion upon any point, and there- 
fore I still hope that in the fullness of time the Conservative 
Party will also fall in with the views expressed by the Marquess of 
Reading. 

My Lord Chancellor, we have all expressed our unanimous 
view that we want responsibility at the Centre, more or less; 
but it must be borne in mind that all of us are anxious that this 
should not be achieved at the cost of the breakdown of the consti- 
tution, which means that stability is the greatest factor to be 
considered. Speaking for myself, when I ask tbe British Delegates 
to take their coxirage in their hands and to give us the constitu- 
tion that we want I must be prepared to accept all the safeguards 
which have been mentioned b}*- the Marquess of Reading. A 
breakdown of the machinery at the Centre would mean disaster 
to India, and I am not prepared to have any constitution which 
will result in that simply to have the honour and pleasure of 
having responsibility at the Centre. We therefore want an 
arrangement which will ensure the stability of the constitution.- 

I will now go straight to the points which we are considering, 
and I will take first the question of the position of the' Secretary 
of State for India. The" Secretary of State has been called the 
Oreat Mogul, surrounded by a harem of permanent ofidcials. I 
do not know whether the first portion of that description is 
complimentary or not, because in my opinion the Great Mogul 
■was not always a tyrant, and I am not yet satisfied that the 
m-fluence of Whitehall has always been to the disadvantage of 
India, nor am I satisfied that the harem which surrounds In'm 
does not exercise an influence which is really for the benefit 
ot my countiy. 
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I should be very sorry if the opinion expressed by my friend 
Sir Mubammad Sbafi in favour of tbe abolition of tbe whole of 
the India Council were accepted. I am of opinion that as long 
as certain subjects, like tbe Army and Foreign Eelations, are 
reserved, you must have by tbe side of tbe Secretary of State 
one or two men who will be able to give him first-hand advice. 
I should be very sorry if under those conditions, when Foreign 
Eelations are reserved, tbe Secretary of State bad not by bis 
side a man of tbe eminence of Sir Denys Bray. I would have 
Sir Denys Bray brought from South Africa, if be bad gone there, to- 
help us a little still. I say this by way of illustration only,, 
and I regret that be is here present, because I did not mean tO' 
say this in bis presence. 

Similarly, there may be other men there — as there are, to my 
knowledge — who would be exceedingly useful to tbe Secretary of 
State in regard to tbe subjects which he has to administer. But 
as so many subjects have been or will be talcen away from him,, 
and as I am of opinion — I am a full believer in complete pro- 
vincial autonomy — ^tbat tbe Secretary of State should not inter- 
fere in provincial matters, I feel that there , will be very little- 
work left for a very large number of the men who are there at 
present. I do not know the exact number; it may be twelve or 
thirteen — ' 

A Memher: Fourteen. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: Out of fourteen we might be able to finish 
with twelve straight away, but I would keep two people who 
would be able to advise the Secretary of State on matters con- 
cerning the Army and Foreign Eelations, and possibly also in 
regard to finance. ‘ 

Before I leave the question of the Secreary of State, I should 
like to say that I would take away a large number of the powers 
he has at present with regard to pensions and the payment of 
salaries and so on and vest all these powers in the High Commis- 
sioner, who would be our agent in this country. 

With the regard to the number of the Central Executive, in my 
opinion you cannot fix the number, but as far as I can see seven 
would perhaps be appropriate. I would certainly not keep the 
Commander-in-Chief there. He is there like a bull in a china 
shop. I would vest the power of appointment of the Ministers 
in the Viceroy who, I have absolutely no doubt, will take into 
consideration the rights of the minorities in making the appoint- 
ments: 

With regard to the position of the Viceroy, I should like to 
make a few observations a little later, because I want now to deall 
with the Ministers. 

I would have the Ministers dealing with Defence and Foreign 
Eelations directly under the Viceroy and not responsible to the 
Legislature, but I would have them in the Cabinet along with the 
other Ministers, and I fully accept the principle enunciated by 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. I would have joint consultation between 
the transferred Ministers^ — if I may use such an expression, I 
mean those (Ministers who will he responsible to the Legislature 
— and those Ministers who will be responsible to the Yiceroy. 
There will be one Cabinet consisting of both, and I would have 
joint and free consultation of both the wings on all the subjects. 
The greatest advantage that I see in the arrangement proposed 
by Sir Tej Sapru is that the members of the Cabinet responsible 
to the Viceroy will be able to exercise great inSuence on those 
Ministers who will be responsible to the Legislature, and vice 
versa. The proposal of the resignation of the “ Reserved 
Ministers ” with the “ Transferred Ministers ” has my warm 
approval. 

I should not have the Viceroj’^ to preside over the deliberations 
of the Cabinet normally, but I would give him full power and 
discretion in the constitution itself, to summon the Cabinet and 
to preside over the Cabinet at any time he lilies. 

The powers of the Viceroy, in my opinion, should be very 
extensive. I may summarise those powers. He will have, as I 
have said, full power and discretion to summon the Cabinet and 
to preside over the Cabinet; he Avill have power to appoint all the 
Ministers; he will be able to exercise what I may call emergency 
powers to keep law and order, and also for the protection of 
minorities; and when he finds that the external loan which has 
been contracted by India will in any way be jeopardised, he will 
have full power to interfere. Lastly, he should have full ])oweT, 
in my opinion, to withhold assent to any measure which will, in 
his opinion, completel^^ upset the constitution in the Provinces 
or affect the peace and tranquillit}'^ in the whole of India or in a 
major portion of India. We know that laAV and order is going 
to be “ transferred ” in the Provinces completely, but if there 
occurs anything which will affect the peace and tranquillity of 
more than one Province or which will become an all-India 
question, in that case also I think it is necessary that the Viceroy 
should interfere. 

The next question, which I think is very important, is that 
of the stability of the Executive. How can that be secured? In 
my opinion — and in this there is, perhaps, a slight difference of 
opinion between my learned friends Mr. Jayakar, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, and myself — would not have a vote of 
censure unless and until one-third of the members of both Houses 
ask for such a motion, and I would not turn out the Ministry 
except by a two-thirds majority of both Houses, irrespective of 
whether the members come from British India or from the Indian 
States, because in my opinion if you make that discrimination you 
cut at the very root of federation. 

With regard to the tenure of ofiS.ce of the Ministers, I would 
make that for five years, for each member. . 

, . point on which I should like to make a few very 

brief observations is finance. There must be in the constitution 
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a, clear provision guaranteeing security ; tliat is to say, all tlie debts 
■tbat bave been incurred in tbe past, either in tbe shape of loans 
or in the shape of pensions, salaries and so on, must be fully 
guaranteed. 

Chairman: Would you mind my asking you a question? I am 
afraid it is difficult for me not to put it in a legal form, but 
I •will put it in a non-legal form if I do not get your mind to it. 
You say there must be a guarantee for the security of debts : what 
is the sanction of the guarantee? To put it in a non-legal form, 
bow do you enforce it? I had better put it more simply, because 
I am using legal terms. Let us suppose, for example, tbe Go- 
vernment of India were to guarantee that. I am not for a moment 
suggesting that they would not keep their guarantee; I think they 
would, but I have other people to persuade too, and what I want 
to know is this. Let us suppose it happened — I do not say it 
would 

Sir Svltan Ahmed: I can answer that at once. The Viceroy 
should do it. I thought I had made that clear in the earlier portion 
'of my submission. 

Chairman: I have got it; that is all T want. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: With regard to the future loan, that will 
Le dealt with by the e'spert we have here, Sir B. Y. Mitra, who 
will say what security should be offered for it. But there is one 
thing which, as a layman, I can definitely state, and it is this. 
There should be no legislation and no incurring of loans in other 
■countries which would in any way diminish 'the security of the 
loans which we have already incurred. In effect, I am following 
the Marquess of Reading on this point, when he discussed the 
matter with my friend, Mr. Jayakar. On these points we ought 
to be perfectly clear and absolutely frank and honest, if we want 
to have a responsible government in India. 

As regards discriminatory legislation, I find myself in a slight 
difficulty. I am clearly of opinion that such legislation sho'uld 
be avoided, but I do not know whether we cannot -with advantage 
follow the constitution of Australia and the other Dominions on 
this point. If “ discriminatory legislation ” means discrimina- 
tory legislation against England, I would say, we should not do it ; 
but if it means something more, and curtails the powers of the 
Federal Government, I should have grave doubts about the correct- 
ness of that position, because, after all is said and done, the first 
thing we must look to is the interests of India. "We must protect the 
industries of India; we must try to develop the industries of our 
- own country, and if in doing so we have to legislate in a manner 
which is permissible by other Dominion constitutions I do not 
really see why we should be prevented from doing so. As regards 
discriminatory legislation so far as Great Britain is concerned, 1 
think the formula which the Marquess of Reading suggested, and 
which was practically accepted by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, might 
be siiitable; some formula can be adopted which will ensure that. 
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Sir B. N. Mitra : Sir, I can do no better than follow tbe pre- 
cedent of tbe previous speaker and begin by thanking you, my 
Lord Chancellor, the Marquess of Beading and Sir Tej Bahadur 
S'apru, as well as others, for the contributions they have made ta 
the success of this debate. So far as I am concerned, it is well 
known that I am not a politician, and politics has not been my 
trade; but perhaps I shall be able to show how a man with a certain 
amount of common sense looks at this whole business. 


After the weighty words spoken the other day by my erstwhile 
and revered chief, the Marquess of Beading, with his wide and 
personal knowledge of Indm and Indians, it is hardly necessary 
for me to dilate on the extreme importance, from the point of view 
of peace, tranquillity, and good government, of giving to India a 
form of government at the Centre rmder which the Executive will 
be responsible to the Legislature to the maximum extent practi- 
cable under present conditions. 


As Sir Sultan Ahmed has pointed out, that magnificent speeclr 
of Lord Beading’s is already having its effect on India. Sir 
Samuel Hoare is still doubtful of the wisdom of such a step as we 
are contemplating, though he has not wholly banged the door on 
it, and he prefers a strong Government at the Centre. May I ask 
him in all sincerity, can any Government be stronger than that 
based on the good will and contentment of the governed? I fully 
admit that it is possible for the British Government to rule India 
by the force of the bayonet, but, pursuing the line of argument 
advanced by another great Conservative statesman in a somewhat 
analogous case, may I ask whether India so ruled will be a con- 
tented India, and will not a discontented India be a source of 
weakness to England, a thorn in her side, and a menace to the- 
peace of the world? I implore Sir Samuel Hoare and those who 
share his line of thought to reconsider the matter and to take a 
statesmanlike view of the situation. Sir Samuel Hoare referred 
to a passage on page 98 of the Government of India’s Despatch of 
20th September last, as supporting a doubt in his mind as to- 
whether a scheme like the one we are now discussing would be 
acceptable to Indian public opinion. May I venture to observe 
that he has not fully appreciated the Government of India’s point. 
The passage reads as follows : “ Our honourable colleague makes 
it plain that his plan is contingent on the acceptance by Indian 
opinion of some arrangement in regard to the Army on the lines 
adumbrated by the Statutory Commission. So far as Indian 
opinion has yet^ disclosed itself, we see little prospect of any such 
arrangement being accepted.” The arrangement in regard to the 
Army adumbrated by the Statutory Commission was that responsibi- 
lity for the Army in India on its existing basis should rest indefi- 
nitely with the Imperial Government, though the bulk of its 
^penditure would be paid for from Indian revenues, and that the 
Government of India should raise, again at its own expense, other 

independently paid for and 
controlled, which should contain no British element. Surely this. 
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5s <^uite a different proposal in regard to tlie Army from tlie one 
wliicli we are now considering, and wliicli brings tbe problem of 
'defence from tbe outset witbin tbe purview of tbe Government of 
Jndia, tbougb it may be reserved to tbe Crown for a period as a 
transitory arrangement. 

I should also like to invite Sir Samuel Hoare’s attention to wbat 
-bas been said in regard to bis idea of a strong Central Government 
in paragraph 11 of tbe Despatch from the Government of Bombay, 
•who in recent months have been brought face to face to a very 
considerable extent with tbe growth of national sentiment in India. 

I have no desire to lengthen my preliminary remarks or to re- 
peat tbe results of my personal experience of tbe working of tbe 
Executive Government at tbe Centre of India’ or of tbe Legislative 
Assembly, which are much tbe same as bas been brought out in tbe 
speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Muhammad Sbafi and 
Mr. J ayakar. Before, however, turning to tbe question of special 
provisions required in tbe new constitution in connection with 
finance, I should like to make a few observations in regard to cer- 
tain other matters connected with tbe scheme which we are now 
considering. The scheme is almost identical with one which I 
■advocated for the Centre of British India in 1928. There was no 
'question of the Indian States coming into a Federation at that 
stage. And though I destroyed all the relevant papers after I 
left the Government of India, it is possible that my recollection 
•of my ideas then may enable me to place before the Committee 
some suggestions which may be of some use to them. 

I shall first deal with the Crown subjects. The first item which 
T shall take up is Political. One of 'the services included under 
“this head relates to the charges of Residents and Political Agents 
employed in connection with the Indian States. They are not 
ambassadors or consuls of British India in the Indian States. I 
have heard them described as the eyes and ears of the Yiceroy — 
not the Governor-General — in regard to his relations with the 
Indian States. As mentioned by Lord Reading, these relations 
have hitherto in actual practice come within the purview of the 
'Governor-General in Council, and accordingly their charges have 
appropriately formed a part of the expenditure of the Government 
of India. In future, some of these relations will be transferred to 
the Federal Government, of which the States will become a part, 
and obviously it will not be necessary to employ Political Agents 
for the management of those relations. On the other hand, 
certain of the relations to which Lord Reading referred will 
remain with the Viceroy, not the Governor-General, and the 
"Viceroy will probably still require a staff of Political Agents, 
etc., for the proper discharge of his responsibility. Obviously, 
Iiowever, neither will the service be administered by the 
Federal Executive nor will its cost be met out of the Federal 
Budget. The cost amounts to about three-quarters of a crore a 
jear. On the other Hand, there are the receipts from tributes from 
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tlie States, apart from contributions for specific purposes, to ■wbicln 
tbe Federal Government bas bardly any claim. One way of ad- 
justing tbe matter would be to form a separate fund from wbicbi 
tbe charges can be met. I know tbat tbe States, at any rate some- 
of them, want tbe tributes to be remitted. Tbat, and a more- 
equitable distribution among tbem of tbe cost of tbe service, are,, 
however, a matter for them to settle with tbe Crown ; it is no con- 
cern of tbe Federal State. At tbe same time, I am not without- 
hope tbat in no distant future Their Highnesses will consent to> 
even these relations being brought within tbe purview of tbe 
Executive of tbe Federal State, and should tbat contingency 
happily arise, there would be no need for this particular service. 

Tbe balance of tbe political expenditure, including frontier- 
watch and ward, is connected partly with problems relating to tbe- 
defence of tbe Frontier — namely, in Baluchistan, tbe Hortb-West 
Frontier and tbe North East Frontier, and partly with tbe- 
ambassadors or consular agents in foreign countries like Persia,. 
Afghanistan, Nepal, etc. Tbe latter part relates to tbe external . 
afiairs of tbe Federal State. Tbe former relates to tbe problems- 
of its defence. We must accordingly include in tbe item of defence- 
not only tbe expenditure on the military services but also expen- 
diture of tbe character to which I have referred. We must also- 
include in this item tbe ecclesiastical charges, which are intimately- 
connected with tbe Army. 

I should at this stage lilve to make a digression. A question- 
bas on sevei'al occasions been asked in this Committee as to wbetber- 
tbe federal sources of revenue as already allocated will be adequate - 
to meet tbe federal expenditure. The yield of these sources,, 
according to tbe budget figures of 1930-1931, and witboxit exclud- 
ing Burma, are : Customs (net after excluding appropriation to • 
Road Fund), 52-^ crores; Salt (net), 6 crores; Opium (net), 2 crores; 
Currency (net), 2 crores; total, 62j crores. On tbe expenditure- 
side we have Defence, namely. Military, including ecclesiastical,. 
55 crores; Frontier, 3|- crores; total, 58|- crores. External affairs,. 
I crore; Post Office and Telegraph (net), f crore; General Adminis— 
tration and other Civil charges of tbe Federal Government, 3 crores. 
Tbe expenditure is thus slightly in excess of tbe revenue. But tbe- 
deficit can be met by a contribution from tbe surplus of Central' 
beads, where tbe sources of revenue are: Railways, 5f crores, and' 
Income-tax, 17 crores; total, 23 crores; and tbe items of expendi- 
ture are: Interest and Sinking Fund Charges, 14r|- crores; Civil 
Expenditure, 7-|- crores. Tbe figures are necessarily very rough, 
as full details are not available. I do not pretend to any degree 
of accuracy and give tbem more for purposes of illustration. 

Sir Alibar Hydari : What is tbe Railway figure ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: 5f crores. 

i do not propose to overburden my picture by dealing eitber- 
witb tbe claims of Their Highnesses for a share of tbe Customs.- 
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Layton scheme. In regard to the first of these items, I think that 
m a previous discussion it got mixed up with the question of ad- 
justment of Excise Duties, and my recollection is that the 
Committee agreed to my proposal that those matters might he left 
over for ah exhaustive enquii-y after we had settled with the 
skeleton of the future constitution. Similarly, in regard to the- 
proposals in Sir Walter Layton’s scheme, they also can he settled 
independently of the constitutional problems with which thm 
Committee is concerned. Indeed I saw in one of the papers 
recently that the Government of India had already authorised the 
Government of Bombay, in view of their deficit, to impose a 
centime additional on income-tax. 

I think, however, that it is necessary for me to point out at 
this stage that there is one strong objection to this separation of 
our budget into a federal group and a central group. The loans- 
which we have raised in the past in England are, under Acts of 
Parliament, charged on the revenues of India ; and any attempt on 
our part to earmark certain items of such revenue in future for 
cei’taiu purposes may contravene the provisions of these Acts, and 
may, indeed, engender suspicion in the minds of investors in this 
country and react on our credit generally. I think, therefore, that 
we shall have to keep a combined budget, treating all the heads as 
federal, though the constitution will make clear the extent to 
which these heads affect the Indian States. This may also consti- 
tute a consideration in support of Lord Beading’s idea that both 
the Federal Executive and the Federal Legislature will have to 
deal with all subjects irrespective of the fact of whether they may 
concern the States or not. 

In regard to the Crown subjects, defence and external affairs, 
I do not think it will be necessary to reserve them to the fullest 
extent. In the case of external affairs there are various matters 
connected with the Dominions, the League of Nations, and the 
International Labour Office and certain other international ques- 
tions — commercial treaties, treatment of Indians overseas, etc. — 
in regard to which I see no reason why the Executive should not 
act as an agency responsible to the Legislature. I suggest tha-t 
these various matters should be separated from the others, and the 
latter only treated as reserved subjects. It is not possible for me 
to suggest a complete list of items which will fall within the two 
classes, but I think I have made my ideas sufficiently clear. Simi- 
larly, in the case of defence, while I agree that in all matters 
relating to the strength and the organisation of the forces, and the 
conditions of their service, the final voice should, during the period 
of transition, rest with the Governor-General acting as the Agent 
of the British Parliament, I see no reason why the Federal Execu- 
tive should not be responsible to the Indian Legislature in regard 
to the execution of agreed schemes of Indianisation , or the 
development of the territorial army as opposed to the standing 
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army, nor am I sure that it is necessary to give the Gdvemor- 
General any reserved powers in regard to all legislation affecting 
defence, other than emergency powers. 

To my mind, as regards the reserved part of these two subjects 
it would suffice to have one Minister not responsible to the Legis- 
lature, and I suggest that the Prime Minister of the Government 
of India should himself take over that part of the work for which 
his Ministry will be responsible to the Legislature, though in re- 
regard to such matters he will depend on the assistance and co- 
operation of the other Minister — ^that is, their responsible Minister. 
The Prime Minister need not have any other portfolios, and this 
will enable him also to function as the leader of the House, an 
appointment to which. Sir, you referred the other day. 

I agree with Sir Tej Bahadur that the selection of the Minister 
for the reserved subjects should rest with the Governor-General, 
and that he may in practice be an Indian non-official. I do not, 
however, support the idea of his being taken from the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, as his actions might bring him 
in conflict with his electorate. In my view provision for the 
reserved subjects, or for a Minister administering them, should 
not find a place in the Parliamentary Act promulgating the new 
constitution, but should be made, if possible, by subsidiary con- 
vention, so that the transitory arrangement may be abandoned 
automatically, or at the discretion of the Governor-General by 
efflux of time, and without recourse to further Legislation in the 
British Parliament. What is more . important, however, is that 
there should be a subsidiary and agreed convention fixing the 
strength of troops and establishments and the expenditure for a 
period of, say, five years, the position being examined, if necessary, 
by an independent tribunal, before the end of that period, after 
which a revised settlement for another era may be made, if found 
necessary. Such an arrangement is of the greatest importance 
from the point of view of the Pinance Minister of -the Federal 
Government, and it will minimise the possibility of trouble with 
the Federal Assembly. The agreed sum should then be made a 
third or a fourth charge on the consolidated fund. Of course, 
charges of collection must constitute a first charge, and^ interest 
and debt must form a second charge. In addition to this agreed 
sum which will be chargeable to the consolidated fund, it will be 
open to the Federal Assembly to vote sums of money for carrying 
out ^ schemes of Indianisation, including the establishment of an 
Indian Sandhurst, or for developing the territorial army as distin- 
guished from the standing army. 

I may mention. Sir, that even at present the army works under 
a system of contract budget with the Government of India, and 
my proposals contemplate that in future there should be a contract, 
not only for army expenditure but for all reserved expenditure, 
between the Governor-General and the Federal Assembly. 
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Lord, Reading : Sir Bliupendra NatK Miira, do you mind just 
explaining to me? If I understood you ariglit, you said tliat t£.ere 
would tave to be a federal supply voted in regard to Indianisation? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Yes, Sir. 

Lord Reading : How do you propose to do tbat ? I do not quite 
follow it, because tbe Indianisation, save for sucb scbooling as you 
- may give witb your Indian Sandhurst, would work in this way. 
I can understand your Indian Sandhurst being put on federal ex- 
penditure. But as to the cost of Indianisation, putting your 
Indian officers as commissioned officers into the various higher 
commands as they proceed, how do you separate that from the cost 
of the army and put it on to the federal budget instead of as part 
of the reserved subject? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Of coure. Sir, I am simply envisaging what 
may happen, and I will give one illustration. Let us assume 
that the agreed scheme of Indianisation provides that a certain 
number of recruits will be taken from the Indian Sandhurst, and 
that this number of recruits proves to be in excess of the annual 
wastage in the army in any particular year. Then we will be left 
with a surplusage of these Indian commissioned officers. The 
Governor-General and his Defence Minister may rightly say : How 
I cannot meet from out of the contract budget the charges of these 
surphis officers. It will be for the [Federal Assembly to vote the 
money for that purpose. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Yes, and. Sir Bhupendra, if they vote the 
money, where exactly would the responsibility lie? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : In regard to the scheme of Indianisation, that 
is the agreed scheme of Indianisation, for which money has been 
voted by the Legislature, the responsibility to see that it is being 
given proper effect to will lie in this way. As I have already said, 
the Prime Minister should keep the matter in his own hands, 
because there is no other responsible Minister concerned, and it 
will be for him to arrange to get regular reports, monthly or 
periodically, from the irresponsible Defence Minister, so that he 
can assure himself from time to time that the policy which he 
has placed before the Pederal Assembly is being given effect to. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Yes, but in actual experience would not it 
be very difficult to have this kind of divided responsibility? 

Sir B. N. Midra: Ho. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Let me just finish the sentence. After all, 
Indianisation is not in a Province exclusively by itself, anyhow at 
present. You will have units partially Indianised. How are you 
going to have that kinfi of divided responsibility, when you have 
got the Army Minister responsible for half the battalion, to put 
it into a concrete case, and the Prime Minister, so I understand 
from you, responsible for the other half? Is that what you say? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: I have never said so. The administration 
shoiild be in the hands of only one Minister. The Prime Minister 
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come in in this way. Take tke case of tke Indian Sandhurst; 
-that is very specific. He will see tliat the policy adopted in re- 
gard to the Indian Sandhurst is being duly carried out. Adminis- 
tration will probably be in the first place in the bands of the 
Commander-in-Cbief, who will be there, though be will not be a 
■Cabinet Member. I should like Sir Samuel Hoare to put it again. 
I have not appreciated it. 

Sii- Saviuel Hoare: I. understand your point with regard to the 
Indian Sandhurst; I can understand how you can isolate that. I 
cannot see how your plan is going to work out in units which are 
.not yet fully ludianised. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: I will come to that part. It will not be the 
Prime Minister’s business or the business of the Federal Assembly 
to see that a certain unit is being Indianised and not another, 
“What the Prime Minister will have to watch is that the. rate of 
Indianisation settled in the agreed scheme is being carried through. 
He will probably every year obtain a list of the candidates who 
have passed out of Sandhurst, and information about their disposal ; 
but he will not in any way interfere with the administration of 
that particular unit, 

il/r. Gavin Jones: Then will the Commander-in-Chief be 
responsible for that part of the army to the Prime Minister? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: He will be responsible to his own ' Minister ; 
he will be responsible to the irresponsible Minister. He will have 
mo direct responsibility to the Prime Minister. It is the irresponsi- 
ble Minister who in this respect will be responsible to the Prime 
Minister. That to my mind is another reason why he should be 
in the Cabinet. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Then, if I understand you aright, it simply 
means that the Prime Minister will hold a watching brief to see 
■that the arrangements made between the Crown and the Legislature 
.are carried out. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That is right. Sir, 

Lord Peel : He will get his list. 

Mr. Jinnah: Is not this the point. Sir Bhupendra? What I 
understand Sir Bhupendra to say is this : That so far as the policy 
■of Indianisation is concerned and the expenditure involved in the 
policy of Indianisation, such as the Sandhurst or military institu- 
tions, and so forth, that expenditure must come on the anvil of 
the Federal Legislature. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: That is right. 

Mr. Jinnah, : But once you have an officer given a commission 
•and having entered the army, then he enters the army like any 
■other officer? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Quite. 

^ Mr. Jinnah: And the entire management, as far as the armv 
us concerned, and the responsibility, will be with the member in 
‘cnarge of defence. 
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Sit B. N. Mitra: Tliat is so; tliat is my point. 

I agree witli Lord Reading and Sir Tej Baliadnr tliat tliis 
irresponsible Minister, if I may use tbat expression, should be 
-a member of the Cabinet of the Governor-General. Apart from 
the arguments already given in support of this arrangement, there 
are two others which strike me. In the first place, his presence 
there will bring into prominence the fact that the army in India 
is the army of the Rederal Government, an expression which I 
have borrowed from Mr. Gavin Jones, though, as a transitory 
arrangement, it is being administered in regard to specified matters 
by a Minister responsible solely to the Governor-General and not 
to the Rederal Assembly. In the second place, I know from ex- 
perience that it will be impossible for this irresponsible Minister 
to work in a water-tight compartment, owing to the inter-depend- 
•ence of subjects. 

After what fell from Sir Sultan Ahmed, I may be excused if 
I say something about my ideas as to the Secretary of State. The 
Secretary of State will be the intermediary between the British 
Parliament and the Governor-General in regard to matters for 
which the Governor-General acts as an agent of the British Parlia- 
ment. That will be the only extent of his control. I do not see 
that for this purpose he will require a Council. I certainly should 
not wish to deprive the Secretary of State of the assistance of ad- 
visers, should he want such advisers. But there is no question of 
a technical Council. The Secretary of State has been provided 
with a Council in successive Government of India Acts, for the 
simple reason that particular functions have been assigned to the 
"Secretary of State in Council. The most important of these func- 
tions relates to expenditure chargeable to the revenues of India, 
and as, according to my conception, the Secretary of State will not 
have much power of interference in future in regard to expenditure 
■chargeable to the revenues of India, I really see no advantage in 
maintaining the Coimcil, though certainly I should not deprive him 
of any advisers he may require. 

Sir Muhammad, Shafi: Sir Bhupendra, is not it a fact that the 
Secretary of State has in what is known as the C.I.D. — ^I do not 
mean the Indian C.I.R., but the British C.I.D. — the necessary 
agency for advice on military affairs? 

Sir B. N . Mitra : That I do know. I believe also that he has as 
an adviser an officer from India. But, anyway, I should leave 
the matter to him. Surely, Sir Muhammad, you do not want it to 
he put in the constitution that in no circumstances shall the Secre- 
tary of State take as an adviser an officer of Indian experience? 

Sir Muhammad, Shaft : ITo. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Then that meets my point. I do not 
want the Council, but thereafter I leave the fullest discretion to 
the Secretary of State to choose as many advisers as he may re- 
■quii'e, with such qualifications as may be required of them. 

Bfr. Jinnah : Will that be a statutory Council? 
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Sir B. N. Mitra: No, it -would not be a statutory Council. 

Mr. Jinnah: Then -wbat -will it be? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: All I say is tbis, that I cannot contemplate 
a specific provision being made in tbe Government of India Act 
of tbe future that tbe Secretary of State shall be deprived of sucb 
assistance as be may consider necessary for tbe discharge of bis 
duties. He -will not have a Council. He may have secretaries, be 
may have expert advisers, but all that surely cannot go into tbe 
constitution. 

Lord Peel: May I understand exactly -wbat you mean. You 
say be -will have advisers. Of course be -will have advisers -who 
are no-w officials of tbe India Office ; but do you want to -wipe out 
completely or not tbe Indian Coimcil, -whether as having executive 
powers or even as a purely advisory body? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I do want to wipe it out. 

Lord Peel : And, secondly, if you want, to wipe that out, you 
want, as was suggested, not to have any sort of statutory Council; 
is that so? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: That is so. 

Lord Peel : Then that means you wipe it out altogether. You 
want tbe Secretary of State to have tbe ad-nce solely of tbe officials 
of tbe Department; is that so'? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: That is so. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm: I understand Six Bbupendra Nath 
Mitra to say that be does not want tbe India Council with tbe 
statutory duties and obligations cast upon it at tbe present moment. 

Lord Peel: I think be is asking more than that. 

Mr. Jinnah: Much more. 

Sir Tej Bahad^ir Saprxi: You want no India Council? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That is right. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : No Council at all ? . 

Sir B, N. Mitra: That is right. 

Sir T ej Bahadur Sapru : And that is a view with which I agree. 

Mr. Sastri: Everybody agrees with that on this side, I think. 

Sir T ej Bahadur Sapru : In India there has been agreement on 
that question at any rate since tbe year 1885, when the Congress 
was established. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: On tbis side we do not agree. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed does not agree and I do not agree. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Lord Heading has raised the. question of tbe 
control of tbe Eederal Executive and tbe Eederal Legislature over 
tbe Provincial Executive and tHe Provincial Legislature in matters 
connected with law and order. You will remember -that tbis 
cropped up as a wider question, and .we have so far not fully dis- 
cussed tbe matter. I can see no difficulty about legislative power. 
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Indeed, otlier sub-Committees have been detailing the items for 
which there shoxild be concurrent powers of legislation at the Centre 
and in the Provinces. At the same time, personally, I doubt the 
necessity of these concurrent powers in many cases. In regard 
to the Executive, I myself, hold that there should be no provision 
for the Eederal Executive exercising any executive powers or con- 
trol, whatever it may be, over Provincial Executives. My 
conception of the whole constitution, if I may say so, is based on 
ideas of absolute trust. We ought to allow the Provincial Execu- 
tives the fullest scope for showing that they can rise up to their 
responsibilities, and I think, myself, that it would impede the 
harmonious working of the constitution if the Central Executive 
were given powers of interference over Provincial Executives, 
which it might be tempted to exercise, as is perhaps only human, 
too frequently. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar has already given 
instances of cases where the Provincial Legislature under the 
existing conditions did not feel any diffidence in rising up to its 
full responsibilities in matters relating to law and order. I am 
pretty sure that with the development of the constitution which we 
are here contemplating, those ideas of responsibility and the sense 
of responsibility will also grow. I should rather prefer to provide 
for closer contact between the Central Executive and the Provincial 
Executive by a method of co-ordinating boards, to which I have 
already referred on a previous occasion. And I hope that, at no 
distant future, on the co-ordinating boards will sit the representa- 
tives of their Highnesses also. You will then have All-India 
co-ordination, with no powers of control, except may be in very 
specified matters. The method will work more harmoniously. 

Mr. Jinnah: What will be those specified matters? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Of course, that has come out, for example, 
in the Legal sub-Committee’s Report and also in another sub-Com- 
niittee’s Report, though we do not all agree with some of the 
items there. 

Mr. Jinnah; Sir Bhupendra, you used this expression; 
“ There ought to be a board; it should have no control over the 
Provincial matters, except in certain specified matters.*' What 
will those be? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I cannot specify them at the present moment, 
to be perfectly candid, but it would not be beyond the competence 
of many of my colleagues here to determine such subjects. I think 
one of the items is international obligations actually contracted. 
In a case of that sort, I am afraid there will have to be some provi- 
sion for administrative interference from the Centre. I think 
that is referred to in the report of the Legal sub-Committee, in 
which you took part. 

Mr. Jinnah: Ho. 

Sir T ej Bahadur Sa'pru : It dealt only with civil and criminal 
law, and we have arrived at certain, conclusions with a view to 
making the machinery work smoothly. 
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Sii' 31. Shaft. : International obligations bave nothing to do with: 
the Provinces; they are not the concern of either the Execntive- 
or the Legislature in the Provinces. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: I am not sure of that, and I ■will give you a 
specific case. India becomes a party to an international health 
regulation. Naturally the Centre passes it on to the Provinces for 
administration, and the Centre has to assure itself that the adminis- 
tration is being carried on so as to implement India’s international 
obligation. 

Mr. Jinnah: It will have the power to do so under the consti- 
tution. 

Sir 31. Shaft: It is a Central subject. 

Sir B. N. 3Iitra: It is sometimes overlooked that the adminis- 
tration is very seldom a Central subject. 

Sir 31. Shaft : Qua international obligations. 

Sir B. N. 3fitra: I personally Icno-w of a specific case. Take, 
for example, labour la'n’s which have been enacted at the Centre 
with reference to international obligations actually undertaken — 
not internatioal obligations which may be undertaken in the future,, 
but which have been actually undertaken. In a case of that sort 
it may be necessary to have a certain amount of control. I do not 
say it will be; there, too, I would trust the Provinces exactly a& 
the Provinces are now trusted, and I would not impose any Central 
executive control. I think I should make it clear, as I made it 
clear on a previous occasion, that I am not in favour of this Central 
executive control, and for this reason, that Central executive con- 
trol may mean expenditure by the Provinces, and if the Provincial 
Legislature refuses to pass the expenditure there is a conflict 
immediately. 

point is that there may be a few items — ^what they are I 
confess at the present moment I am not in a position to say — ^in 
regard to which it may be necessary to retain such control. If it 
is found bj’^ detailed examination that such control is not required, 
do not have it. I can now remember one item with regard to which 
there must be control, and that is the borrowing of Provincial 
Governments. There must be some control in the case of borrow- 
Pj’ovincial Governments, and I think some safeguard must 
be provided there so as to have some reliable idea of the financial 
position of Pro’yincial Governments ; on that account the Joint sub- 
committee which sat under the chairmanship of Lord Zetland 
decided that the Xudit Ser'vice should continue to be federal. That 
is a specific case which I can mention, but I am not aware of any 
other specific cases. All I can say is that, personally, I do not 
contemplate any -large number of cases of this class, and I would 
not have it in the case of law and order until the need is more 
in^nt ^ would not make it a sort of ' general arrange- 
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It must, of course, be remembered tbat tbe scbeme contemplates 
•extraordinary powers reserved in tbe Governor-General and in tbe 
'Governor's in regard to law and order in particular. If tbat is so, 
if tbe Cabinet fails to take tbe necessary action tbe Governor can 
•step in. He will step in first of all as a guide, pbilosopber and 
friend ; be will bave to exercise tbat type of function very mucb in 
-tbe earlier stages of tbe new Indian constitution. If, nevertbeless, 
Jiis Ministers do not take tbe necessary action, tbe Governor will 
bave to exercise bis reserve powers. Similarly, tbe Governor- 
•General may bave to take similar action in certain matters affect- 
ing all India, but I find it impossible to define in any way tbe 
;powers of tbe Governor-General and of tbe Governors in tbis parti- 
cular matter. I listened to tbe discussion wbicb took place. Sir, 
between yourself and Sir C. P. Hamaswami Aiyar, and tbe doubt 
wbicb arose in my mind was tbis. Let us suppose, tbat at a cer- 
tain stage wben tbe Assembly or Council is not in session, there is 
•a case, not of a breakdown of tbe constitution, but where tbe 
‘Governor-General or tbe Governor considers it necessary tbat 
y)owers should be taken immediately. Wbat is to happen then? 

Mr. Jinnah: He can summon tbe Legislature. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : He may summon tbe Legislature, but be may 
■think tbat before tbe Legislature meets tbe damage may be done ; 
be may come to tbe conclusion tbat tbe power in question must be 
•exercised at once. At tbe same time, I would provide for safe- 
.•guards against tbe autocratic use by the' Governor of bis reserve 
powers, and there should be a specific provision requiring tbe Gov- 
ernor-General or tbe Governor to summon tbe Legislature at tbe 
•earliest possible opportunity after be has exercised bis reserve 
powei’s. He should then place bis action before tbe Legislature 
and ask for confirmation by them of tbe action which be has taken 
in an emergency. If tbe Legislature fails to support tbat action, 
■obviously, the following courses are open to him. He can in tbe 
first place dismiss tbe Ministry, and have another Ministry wbicb 
may be able to persuade tbe Legislature to see eye to eye with him. 
If they fail to do so, be can then dissolve tbe House and get another 
Mouse. If tbat new House again fails to support him or fails to 
see eye to eye with him, it is quite possible be may himself then 
be convinced tbat tbe action tbe bad taken was unnecessary, and 
be can amend bis action and cancel it. If be is still not persuaded 
that bis action was not the correct one, wbat will happen then is 
more than I can foresee. It may in tbe last resort mean a suspen- 
sion of tbe constitution. But these are more or less, if I may say 
so, attempts to find solutions of problems wbicb I hope will rarely 
•occur in practice. 

Chairman: I quite agree with you. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I also agree tbat provision should be made in 
-the constitution for safeguards in regard to certain matters apart 
from tbe emergency powers or reserve powers vested in tbe Gover- 
nor-General. A particular form of safeguard wbicb may cover 
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various requirements is the existing power to withhold assent to a 
Bill or to reserve it for the assent of His Majesty. Provision for 
these powers was made in the constitutions of most of the Dominions 
when the}’’ were introduced. The former power is no longer exer- 
cised in practice, though in the case of Canada it was exercised for 
seven years, namel}’’, from 1867 to 1873. In regard to the latter 
power, it is now held that it would not he in accordance with consti- 
tutional practice for advice to he tendered to His Majesty by His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom against the views 
of the Government of the Dominions concerned. India can hardly 
complain, however, if at the outset of the introduction of a Domi- 
nion constitution, similar powers are taken in her case, the powers 
falling into disuse with lapse of time. 

Chairman: Yes. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: A proAusion of the nature to which I am 
referring will meet all reasonable requirements in regard to most 
matters, including unfair or inequitable discrimination in commerce 
or commercial matters, though in regard to this particular matter 
I, for one, see no objection to the adoption of an agreed convention 
on the lines suggested by the Marquess of Eeading. 

I shall turn finallj^ to the special safeguards which both Lord 
Heading and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru agree should be introduced 
in regard to financial matters. The particxilar matters mentioned 
are charges connected with the public debt, pensions, cost of the 
Arm}’^ and any obligations of State, internal loans — ^the particular 
point mentioned was a properly balanced budget — external loans 
and exchange and currenc}'. 

How, Sir, in regard to charges connected with the public debt^ 
I agree that all that is reqxiired is a clause in the statute acknow- 
ledging in the most explicit terms India’s liability to pay those 
debts and interest on them. There should also be a provision that 
interest and connected charges on all debt should be the second 
charge on the consolidated fund, the first charge being obviously 
the charge of collecting the revenue. 

I am not in favour of the idea of any examination of that debt, 
and I have no doubt in my mind that people who talk of this 
examination are apt to think rather loosely. Here, for example, 
I have heard in this connection the question raised of capita-tion 
charges, the charge of the South Persian Bifies, and so on. It is 
overlooked that these are revenue charges and not charges which 
have been met from loans. I quite agree that in futxire if disputes 
were to arise between England and India with regard to revenue 
charges — for instance, the capitation rate or any similar charge — 
the matter should be referred to an independent ’tribunal. I under- 
stand the Imperial Conference contemplates the setting up of an 
mdependent tribxxnal ^ to adjudicate on disputes between Great 
Britain and the Dominions or between two Dominions. 

Chairman: Yes. 
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Sir. B. N. Mitra ; If my information is correct, that would he 
the body to adjudicate on these matters. 

Chairman: Yes. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Let us here no more of this talk of repudia- 
tion of debt, or even of examination of it. I have not the slightest 
'doubt that people who talk in this way do not really mean anything 
-about the matter. 

Sir 31, Shaft: What was proposed at the Imperial Conference 
•was not a permanent trib\mal but an ad hoc tribunal when any dis- 
,pute arose between Great Britain and one of the Dominions or 
between Dominion and Dominion. 

Chairman: Thank you. That was what Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Tiad in mind. 

Sir B. N. Slitra : Yes, that is what I had in mind. Now we 
.come to pensions and the cost of the Army and other obligations of 
State. Well, these obligations may arise under provisions of law, 
in which case there is no difficulty about them, or they may arise 
■under conventions in the case of Defence and External Affairs to 
which I have already referred — agreed conventions — and they will 
■also become recognised charges on the consolidated fund. Pensions 
•are merely liabilities, and they, too, should be met in the same way 
■from the consolidated fund. 

Here I should like to make one observation in regard to what 
■fell from my friend Mr. Jayakar yesterday. He talked about the 
Telation between pensions and the rupee. It is quite possible that 
what he was referring to was the fact that certain rupee pensions 
are at present paid in England at the rate of Is. 9d. Well, if so, 
that is an existing liability. These officers, when they entered the 
-S'ervice, knew that that was one of the conditions of their service. 
By all means take away that concession with regard to new entrants 
into the Services, but it would be wholly wrong to take away this 
■jight from people who, when they entered the Service, knew that this 
-concession would be given to them. It practically converts the 
rupee pension to a sterling pension, and that obligation must 
Temain. 

I must next deal with external loans, because I think I can get 
vid of that subject without much difficulty. In the case of loans 
raised by the Dominion Governments in England, which are classed 
-as trustee securities, certain rules are enforced. I understand these 
rules are as follows : — (1) The Colony — it has now become a Domi- 
nion — shall provide by legislation for the payment out of the 
revenues of the Colony of any sums which may become payable to 
•stockholders under any judgment, decree, rule or order of a court 
in the United Kingdom. (2) The Colony shall satisfy the Treasury 
that adequate funds — as and when required — ^will be made available 
in the United Kingdom to meet any such judgment, decree, rule 
or order. (3) The Colonial Government shall place on record a 
formal expression of their opinion that any Colonial legislation 
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which appears to the Imperial Government to alter any of the 
provisions affecting the stock to the injury of the stockholders or 
to involve a departure from the original contract in regard to the 
stock would properly be disallowed. 

Now these three rules, as they stand, and as I interpret them, 
practically provide for an examination by the Treasury of the 
financial position of the borrowing State when it wants to float a 
loan in England to be classed as a trustee securtiy, and I may say 
here that these trustee securities, being popular with borrowers, 
naturally caiTy, generally speaking, a lower rate of interest. I 
see no reason why this Dominion Government of India should not 
submit itself to similar conditions. The third one, I admit, im- 
plies interference with the Legislative powers of the Dominion, 
but the matter came up for discussion at the Conference on the- 
operation of Dominion legislation and Merchant Shipping legis- 
lation last year. 

Chairman: That is right. There is a special passage about it. 
on the left-hand page. 

Sir B. ja. Mitra: Yes. I will quote that in passing: " We- 
desire to place on record our opinion that, notwithstanding what 
has been said in the preceding pai’agraph, where a Dominion 
Government has complied with this condition and there is any 
stock (of either existing or future issues of that Government) which 
is a trustee security in consequence of such compliance, the right 
of disallowance in respect of such legislation must remain and can 
properly be exercised.” I am told that the Imperial Conference- 
this year adopted that recommendation. 

Chairman : Yes. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Now, if that is the position in the case of the 
Dominions, I see no reason why India should not accept a similar 
position in regard to herself when she attains practically Dominion 
Status in the new constitution. 

Sir Muhammad, Shaft: Sir Bhupendra, you said just now that 
these trustee securities, being popular with the borrowers, carry a 
lower rate of interest. Did you mean borrowers or lenders? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Oh, I am sorry; of course I meant lenders. 
Quite correct. 

I shall next deal with the question of exchange and currency. 
I entirely agree with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that let us have a 
Beserve Banlc, and let us get rid of this difficulty. I do not want 
to pursue the point as to the reasons which led to the failure of the 
last Beserve Bank Bill, except to say this, that Sir Tej was perhaps 
not wholly correct in the picture he painted. Mr. Jinnah probably 
Iniows a little more about it. However it will not be permissible for 
me here to disclose secrets. But the trouble is that the present time 
^most unfavourable for attempting to establish a Beserve Bank. If 
His Majesty’s Government would be kind enough to provide us with 
the necessary money as a loan, I am pretty sure that India would 
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not object to starting a Eeserve Bank on proper lines. I bave re- 
cently presided over tbe deliberations of a banking enquiry 
committee in India, and I came across very few Indians, a 
practically negligible number, wbo did not bold tbat tbe establisb- 
ment of a Eeserve Bank in India at tbe present day was essential 
from tbe economic point of view. Tbe only difficulty bere is really 
a practical difficulty. I did not understand tbe Marquess of 
Reading to say tbat until tbis Reserve Bank is established, finance 
is not to be transferred. I tbink I put tbe question to bim, and I 
do not tbink tbat is bis point of view. Now, wbat is to be done 
until tbe Reserve Bank can be establisbed? At tbe present moment 
there are statutory obligations on tbe Government of India under 
which it has to maintain exchange and to meet tbe requirements 
for currency. It is possible tbat in tbe new Federal Government, 
when it has been establisbed, tbe Executive or the Legislature may 
want to amend tbe existing legislation in these matters. If tbe 
Governor-General is then satisfied tbat tbe changes proposed will 
not be in the true interests of India, be can certainly deal with 
tbat legislation under tbe powers vested in bim and which have 
already been referred to. Apart from tbat I cannot see wbat 
other safeguards could be introduced. 

Lord, Reading : Sir Bbupendra Natb, I am not qitite sure tbat 
I understood yoxi. Ton said something with reference to some- 
observations I made yesterday about the establishment of tbe 
Reserve Bank. Tbe point tbat I was making was tbat tbe currency 
and exchange would have to be dealt with by a Reserve Bank, 
tbat tbe management of tbe currency and exchange mxtst be in tbe 
Reserve Bank, and tbat until tbat had been done you could not 
transfer, you could not change. 

Sir B. N. Mitra; Was tbat tbe point you made? 

Lord Reading: Yes. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I did not understand you to put it in tbat 
way. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft: Lord Reading’s point was limited to 
citrrency and exchange; it did not extend to finance generally; it 
bad nothing to do with finance generally. 

Lord Reading : R’o, it is cxirrency and exchange tbat I was- 
dealing with. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Then Just to carry tbat a point further, 
supposing finance was transferred on those conditions, and currency 
and exchange were reserved, and there was no Reserve Bank owing 
to tbe impracticability of setting it up now for some time, bow 
woTild currency actually be dealt with then ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : By tbe future Government. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Then currency woixld be transferred before- 
tbe Reseive Bank was set up ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Tbat was my point. 
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Sir Samuel Hoare : I understood tliat it was not Lord Reading’s 
- point. 

Lord, Reading : Quite right. My point was that it cannot he 
transferred until then. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Tour point was that finance cannot he 
transferred 

Lord Reading : No, it is the confusion of the words. I did not 
■object to finance being transferred. What I objected to was 
currency and exchange being transferred until you have a Reserve 
Bank established. It is only with reference to currency and ex- 
change. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: But then — I am sorry to press my point 
again — ^but then who would administer the exchange? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: I was going to pursue that point myself. I 
should like to know how are currency and exchange going to be 
administered. That is the precise point which Sir Samuel Hoare 
is referring to, because currency and exchange are largely connected 
with finance. As a matter of fact, in my view, the reservation of 
currency and exchange is secured effectually by the power of the 
veto of the Governor-General over Bills. The way the Ministers 
maj'’ play with either exchange or currency is by attempting to 
amend the existing law. The existing law imposes an obligation 
on the Government to do certain things to maintain exchange and 
currency. 

Lord Reading : Those must continue. 

Sir B: N. Mitra: Well, yes, of course, those obligations wiU 
be there until the obligations are removed by an amendment of 
the Statute, and that is my point. By transferring, you see, you 
are not faced with any real risk, because the first step to be taken 
would be an attempt to amend the existing laws relating to ex- 
change and currency and to remove whatever obligations rest on 
the Government to carry out the provisions of those laws. Well, 
there is the safeguard already, to which I have referred. The 
Governor-General can veto that legislation and that ends the 
ndatter. 

Mr. Jinnah : I want to understand this point, because it is very 
important. Do I understand Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to say 
that so far as the currency and the exchange policy and law at 
present in force, and their carrying out or their administration are 
concerned, they can only be regulated according to the laws that 
are in force? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That is right. 

Mr. Jinnah: One minute, please. If there is not any other 
person carrying out that policy it will be the Rinance Minister 
in your future constitution. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: That is right. 

Mr. Jinnah: But, says Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, he will be 
ound to carry out that policy and the laws and the administration 
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■wliicli is laid down, and against tlie danger that tHe legislature 
may, if it takes it into its head to do so, modify those laws, he 
says there is a safeguard, and that is the Governor-Q-eneral. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That is right. 

Mr. Jinnah: And the Governor-General can then say, “No, 
it is too dangerous for me to accept this modification and I will not 
allow it.^’ That is your point? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Yes, that is so. 

Lord, Reading : W ell, I do not want to pursue it, particularly 
in discussion, hut I wonder whether Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, 
or anyone who is -opposing the view that I was presenting, has 
thought of what the effect would he of leaving the law in this 
position. You realise that if that is what is to take place, what 
must happen in India and what must be the effect upon the finances 
of India if it is left open to change it until you have established 
your Reserve Bank? 

Sir B. N. Mitra: It is not left open to change it. 

Lord Reading : But you must not put upon the Viceroy to have 
to refuse a Bill which is one of the things that I want to avoid as 
much as possible. I want to avoid putting obligations on the 
Viceroy which would mean that he would have to oppose himself 
to the Legislature. "We want to prevent that. I mean it ought 
to be left. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Your point is that the safeguards should be 
that no change should be made in the existing legislation in regard 
to currency and exchange until the Reserve Bank is established? 

Chairman: Just wait one moment, please. It is one o’clock, 
and I think this is a splendid moment to adjourn for lunch. 
Perhaps you might just think of this during the lunch time. 

{The Sub-Committee adjourned at 1 f.m. and resumed at 

'•2-45 f.m.) 

Chairman: Before Sir Bhupendra starts, I am sure you would 
like me to read this letter which the Prime Minister has received 
from the King- Emperor’s private secretary in answer to the resolu- 
tion of sympathy that we passed with regard to the King-Emperor’s 
loss. The Prime Minister sent it to him and the answer is : 
“ Dear Prime Minister, In Lord Stamfordham’s absence,' I have 
laid before the King your letter of yesterday, together with the 
report of the proceedings at the opening of yesterday’s sessions at 
the Indian Round Table Conference, which you as Chairman have 
been good enough to forward. The King-Emperor is greatly touch- 
ed by the sympathetic terms in which the Delegates refer to the 
grievous loss which he has sustained, and would ask you to convey 
to them all an expression of His Imperial Majesty’s heartfelt 
thanks.” 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Sir, when we adjourned for lunch I was deal- 
ing with the question of safeguards in regard to currency and 
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•excliaiige. My proposal is that if the Federal Executive and the 
Federal Legislature of the future wanted to amend hy legislation 
the statutory provision relating to currency and exchange, the 
■G-overnor-General should refuse assent to such legislation if he is 
satisfied that such an amendment would not be in the best interests 
■of India. As I understand it, the Marquess of Reading wants a 
distinct provision in the Parliamentary Act forbidding such legis- 
lation until the establishment of a Reserve Bank. I should for the 
present mention two specific objections to Lord Reading’s proposal, 
and give later on certain general consideration bearing on this 
•question. 

In the first place, a provision of the sort contemplated would 
stand in the way of any amendment of the existing statutory 
q)rovision, even if such amendment was admitted on all sides to be 
required in the interests' of India. It is very difiicult in these 
matters of currency and exchange to dogmatise or to forecast with 
nny degree of precision what may happen in the near future. I 
wonder how many of those who at one stage supported the Is. 6d. 
Tatio do not now hold that it was a mistake for the Government to 
have allowed exchange to go up to Is. Qd. and remain at that figure 
ior some years until it was standardised in 1927 at that figure. I, 
ior one, have always doubted the wisdom of the first part of that 
policy, though I had to admit that there was not much option but 
-to stabilise it at that figure after it had reached that figure and 
remained at that figure for some years. 

In the second place, I venture to observe that even the estab- 
lishment of a Reserve Bank cannot possibly stand in the way of the 
Federal Executive and the Federal Legislature of India passing 
legislation affecting the present position in regard to currency and 
exchange after the Bank has been established; and the Bank will 
have to give effect to the policy of the responsible government. 

I shall now turn to the question of safeguards for securing a 
properly balanced budget. I have given the matter a good deal 
of thougiit, and I fail to picture in my own mind what sort of safe- 
guard is possible : a safeguard which would not detract from the 
responsibility of the Ministry to produce a balanced budget and 
therefore precipitate a crisis of the nature apprehended. Moreover, 
is the balancing of the budget a panacea which will cure us of the 
-apprehended evil? I should like to know on how many occasions 
in recent years have the Government of India, though they 
produced a balanced budget before their Legislature, failed to 
^secure the balance in the end. What, for example, is the position 
in the present year? To the best of my recollection, in 1928-29 the 
'Government closed with a deficit. They then imposed heavy taxa- 
tion, with the proceeds of which, as realised in 1929-30, they 
Loped to get a small surplus. Whether they will get that surplus 
or not is open to doubt; and the position that will arise in the 
year 1930-31 is open to graver doubt. If we pursue the examination 
into two or three years before 1928-29, I shall not be surprised if 
the position is revealed that even then the Government of India had 
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not Lalanced its budget, if we use tbe expression in tbe orthodox 
sense of making its current expenditru'e equal to its current revenufc. 

I fully realise the evils to tbe community as a whole, and to all 
sections of it, which may arise out of the tendency to have a scale 
of expenditure in_ excess of the yield of revenue ; but I have no doubt 
that in this particular matter a responsible Minister of the future 
will be no less cautious than the present Government of India. 

Apart from that, Sir, I cannot see what safeguards there can 
be. You can certainly provide in a new Government of India Act 
that if the responsible Minister fails to produce a balanced budget, 
the Governor-General shall have power to impose additional taxa- 
tion, either by ordinances or by certified enactment. But what will 
the result be? Will the position improve in any way from what it 
has been, say, in the last 12 months? If that is done — I leave out 
the question of the Ministers resigning, etc. — is not there the risk 
of that special legislation being disobeyed, and then you will be in 
no better position than you would have been without that special 
legislation? There will be no question of securing financial 
stability. In fact, the financial position will become much worse if 
that sort of legislation is actually enforced. I believe I am correct 
in saying that the Marquess of Reading, whose knowledge in 
financial matters- is much greater than mine, does not himself 
contemplate any such safeguard as that. 

I think, Sir, in the course of this discussion you referred to onr 
point, namely, safeguards against financial breakdown, and my, 
friend Sir C. P. Ramaswami gave you some answer. If I may, I 
propose to dwell on that point for a little. In my opinion the 
greatest safeguard will lie in the fact that you are entrusting respon- 
.sibility to a body of men who will have to answer for their misdeeds 
to another body of men who will represent all sections of the com- 
munity which will suffer seriously from their misdeeds. I can 
.claim to have some intimate knowledge of the class of my country- 
jnen from whom the Indian Rinance Minister of the future will 
jjome, and I, for one, have no doubt that with the assistance of our 
..splendid secretariat staff, to which Mr. Sastri referred yesterday, 
nnd which even at the present day is almost wholly Indian, he 
will be able to rise up to his responsibilities, while I have no doubt 
that the Rederal Assembly will apply the corrective, if and when 
necessary. I shall go further and say this, that I have every hope 
that when this system of responsible government is introduced in 
India with as little safeguard as possible, my countrymen will rise 
.to their responsibilities, and, with the help of their Highnesses, who 
will form elements of that federation, they will make a serious 
effort to raise the amount of gold that will be required for the 
■establishment of the Reserve Bank, without any external assistance. 

I think it would be appropriate for me to mention at this sta^e 
•something which bears on the question of racial discrimination in 
commerce. The example I will give you is in support of my view 
fhat, given the responsibility, a good deal of this irresponsible talk 
■will disappear. Before I came here I was presiding over a Central 
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Banking- Enquiry Committee, composed of about 20 men, most of 
ybom were politicians. A question was raised there relating to the 
foreign exchange hanks, and undoubtedly one or two of the members- 
there did contemplate the entire expropriation of these banks; b\it 
the view of the rest of them, the substantial majority, was against 
the taking of any such action. I explained to my colleagues there 
at the beginning that that was not a political body, but a body 
dealing purely with economic questions of great importance, and 
none of them should allow whatever keen sense of disappointment 
they felt in the political field, owing to the state of the constitution 
and recent events in India, to cloud their judgment in regard to the 
important economic issues involved. But, Sir, assuming that, in 
spite of the best intentions on the part of everybody, a breakdown 
does happen — ^because, after all, we cannot wholly overlook the 
human element, which certainly finds a prominent place in the work- 
ing of all constitutions — I should say apply the usual constitutional 
methods. Firstly, dismiss and change the Ministry. If the new 
Ministry behaves in an equally unsorind manner, dismiss the House- 
In the last resort, suspend the constitution. You will then have this- 
advantage : You will be able to tell India, and you will be able to- 
tell the world, that you trusted the Indian with that responsibility;- 
but he failed to discharge his responsibility, and therefore, in the- 
interests of India and India alone, you had to take over again the- 
reins of government. 

In conchision, I have one appeal to make to all my colleagues 
here, and particularly to the members of the British Delegations. 
Please do not try to provide in the new constitution for India for 
the imposition of safeguards much in excess of those introduced at 
the outset in, say, the constitution of Canada, unless the need for, 
and the practical advantage of, such safeguards are established 
beyond the possibility of any doubt. Otherwise, the imposition of' 
such safeguards, while it will lead to no practical advantage, will 
engender in the minds of the people of India the feeling that your- 
oction is a further indication of England’s distrust of the Indian. 
To use your own words of wisdom. Sir, let us build the new con- 
stitution on the rock of goodwill and not on the sands of suspicion.. 
That act of statesmanship alone will operate as a much better safe- 
guard than anything you can put in the constitution. 

I should only like to add that in matters with which I have.- 
not specifically dealt I agree with Sir Tej Bahadur. 

Lord Reading : I do not think the position has been quite under- 
stood. The provisions that I want for the purpose of safeguarding 
the present situation in regard to currency and coinage, are designed 
in the interests of India. It is nothing which afiects us here. The 
real point is that we want to get a situation which will enable any- 
change to be made in the future to be made with safety. You can- 
not introduce the possibility of changing your present rate and; 
anything to do with your coinage at this moment until you have got, 
le established Reserve Bank. That is the point I want to make. 

e danger, to India must be apparent to anyone who follows what 
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Tvoiild liappeiL if it is once understood tliat a cliange can be made 
at any time and without any possible safeguard. As to the actual 
form of safeguard no doubt there are difficulties, but there is one 
that occurs to me just for the moment. I do not know that this 
would be sufficient, but it did occur to me in order to meet something 
that Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra was saying — ^that no change should 
be made save with the previous assent of the Governor-General. I 
■do not want him to be in the position of having to refuse to give 
his assent to a Bill when it has been solemnly discussed and passed 
in tlio Legislature. I do not want, to begin with, any idea of 
that kind, because my notions of those rights which are upon him 
is that they should be used with the utmost discretion. 

I think if we first had to have the assent of the Governor- 
General, it would prevent the discussion and all the feeling that 
would be engendered by it, and it would go a long way to mitigate 
that and would be designed solely in the interests of India. 

I have only one other observation, and that is with reference 
to the balancing of the budget. I had not in mind, of course, when 
I spoke of that, tlie fact that it may turn out that after a budget 
has been introduced it does not, for some cause or other, actually 
balance ; I am speaking of a budget that is introduced, and m}’’ 
•object is to prevent unbalanced budgets coming before the House, 
with the result that the credit and stability of India would be 
afiected not only in India but elsewhere, for that would be reflected 
of course, in the position of loans here. It is solely with that object 
that I have referred to it. 

That can be dealt with fairly easily, it seems to me, but it does 
require consideration. I do not want to have recourse to extreme 
steps for the purpose, but there must be some means of prevent- 
ing a condition of that kind continuing in India. It is not the 
mere fact that for one year a budget may not balance which is in 
my mind, but a system of finance which may be undesirable. I 
do not expect it will happen, but, as I have said before, we do not 
know who will be in charge over there, and there must be some 
means of preserving the stability and the credit of India. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprti: I could not follow one part of Lord 
Reading’s statement just now, and I should like to understand 
exactly what is meant. Is his Lordship opposed to the previous 
assent of the Governor-General? Previous assent is only sought 
before a Bill is introduced. I should have thought previous assent 
was suggested by your Lordship; before a Bill is introduced yon 
want the previous assent of the Governor-General? 

Lord Reading : Yes. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : I whole-heartedly associate myself with the 
nhorus of tribute which has been rightly paid to Lord Reading for 
his great and statesman-like speech. I laelieve it has had the efiect 
of clearing away a great mist of suspicion and misunderstanding. 
I also appreciate that the safeguards suggested by Lord Reading 
are intended to ensure the success of the constitution; he wants to 
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see tlie constitution work properly and not break down. We may 
differ from bim in detail bere and there, but I believe in tbe cotirse- 
of tbe discussion as it goes on those differences will disappear. 

I should also like to pay a tribute to my respected and worthy 
friend Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for the great moderation and reason- 
ableness and lucid exposition of the case of India which he 
presented. 

Lord, Reading : Hear, hear. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: I think it was a result of his moderation- 
and his practical point of view that there was such a generous- 
response from Lord Reading. 

Before I proceed to discuss the propositions before us, I would 
frankly admit that I also appreciate the point of view put forward’ 
by Sir Samuel Hoare yesterday. I agree with him that we should 
not have a weak Government at the Centre, particularly, as he- 
said, now that we are going to have provincial autonomy and a novel 
experiment at the Centre in the form of a Federal system. I would . 
go further and say that we not only want a strong Government now,, 
but I am in favour of having a strong Central Government for all 
time. Having realised this, I just want to be a little more^ clear 
about the words “ strong Government.” In this connection I 
should like to refer to the Despatch of the Government of India. 

In what does the strength of a Government lie? On page 89- 
of the Despatch of the Government of India it is stated, in para- 
graph 98, “ In our view the main conditions of a strong Govern- 
ment on the lines which have already been drawn irrevocably for 
India- are, first, internal unity in the executive ; second, harmony 
between the executive and the Legislature; and, third, a sufficient, 
backing from public opinion.” 

How, Sir, judging from these standards we must make up our 
minds with regard to what constitutes the strength of a Govern- 
ment. Before giving mj’’ own opinion in my own way I would again, 
like to refer to the Despatch of the Government of India, and in 
their own words I would like to point this out to the sub-Committee. 
On page 91, paragraph 100, the Government of India say “ On the 
one hand there is a Legislature with a substantial majority of electei 
members entrusted with wide powers but with no real responsibility. 
The Legislature can and does in many matters influence profoundly 
the policy of the Executive. But it can hardly feel that the policy 
is really its own. It cannot secure that those who determine policy 
should be in general sympathy with its views, nor can it be called, 
upon to assume responsibility for the action which it recom- 
mends.” The Despatch goes on “ The Executive on the other hand, 
while^ it retains its normal powers of executive action, and is even 
able in emergencies to override the decisions of the Legislature in- 
matters of legislation and supply nevertheless suffers from the loss- 
of public credit and confidence which result from conflict with the- 
Legislature.” That is the existing position. Sir, and it has been 
very accurately described by the Government of India itself, and. 
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my friend Mr. Jayakar painted a very clear picture of tliis state of 
affairs yesterday in liis remarkable speech. 

In order to ensure a strong Government, therefore, we require 
a popular backing in the Legislature and an Executive responsible 
to the Legislature. I realise that, so far as internal unitv iu the 
Executive is concerned, in the transitional stage we cannot attain 
complete unity; but under the circumstances, and during the 
transitional period, the scheme outlined by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
and which has the support of Lord Reading, will ensure as much 
unity as is possible. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar have between them 
exhausted almost all the points which have to be dealt with, and 
I do not want to repeat what they have said so eloquently; taut I 
should like to offer my opinion on a few points. 

Eirst, Sir, with regard to the composition of the Ministry, I fully 
agree that you cannot have anything but the collective responsibility 
of the Ministry. Even if your object is that the Executive Govern- 
ment should be a strong Government, it cannot be a strong 
Executive unless the responsibility is joint. The Ticeroy will 
certainly be charged with the appointment of Ministers and with 
regard to the official or non-official Ministers for the reserved sub- 
jects he will be free to make a selection wherever he chooses — it may 
be from the elected members of the Legislature or it may be from 
outside. They may be officials or they may be non-officials, but 
so far as the transferred subjects are concerned, in which the respon- 
sibility of the Legislature will be complete, he should summon the 
leader of the party to form a Ministry, and with the advice of that 
leader he would appoint the other Ministers. 

With regard to the working of the Ministry, there was some 
difference of opinion between Lord Reading and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, although on one essential point they were agreed. Lord 
Reading would not like all subjects, including the reserved sub- 
jects, to be brought for discussion before the Cabinet, whereas I 
understood from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that he would have joint 
consultation in the Cabinet on all subjects, whether transferred or 
reserved. Of course, after the discussion the decision with regard 
to the reserved subjects would certainly lie with the members in 
charge of the reserved subjects, and with regard to the other sub- 
jects, where the Legislature is completely responsible, the decision 
would lie with the other Ministers. 

Sir Tej Baliadvr Saprv : I did not understand Lord Reading in 
that way. 

Sardar TJjjal Singh : Did his Lordship mean what I am saying? 

Lord Reading : I do not think you have expressed what I have 
said. I do not think there was any difference of opinion between 
Sir Tej and myself on this matter; I think it is the way you have 
expressed it. Tou conveyed a different meaning. I am quite in 
accord with the view that in the discussions in the Cabinet both 
the Cabinet and the reserved subjects which come up for discussion 
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in consequence of and during tlie meeting sliould all be discussed 
together, but I am not of opinion that any reserved subjects alone 
must be discussed udth the Cabinet. That is the point I made. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: Does Sir Tej agree with that? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sagru.: I contemplate a joint discussion with 
regard both to the transferred and reserved subjects, the respon- 
sibility resting with each part of the Cabinet. 

Lord Reading : I am not sure yet whether we a^ree or not, but 
this will bring it out. Let us suppose a question arises with regard 
to one of the subjects reserved for the Viceroy, upon which he has 
to make up his mind. In my view he is not bound to call the 
'Cabinet together for that purpose, but he can discuss that with his 
Ministers or without them, as he chooses, because the responsibility 
is his, and he can exercise his judgment and do what he thinks 
is right. It is not necessary for him, before he exercises his ‘judg- 
ment, to call not only his reserved Ministers but also the Cabinet 
together to discuss it; that is the point. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: The point of difference between us is 
that I normally expect them to discuss both classes of subjects, 
though he may take any decision on his own responsibility on those 
matters. 

Lord Reading : That would involve his being present at every 
Cabinet meeting. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: In any case his Lordship suggested that 
the Viceroy may or may not lay those subjects for discussion before 
the Cabinet, but Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru thinks that normally he 
should do so. In my opinion everything is to be gained and nothing 
to be lost if normally there should be joint discussion of reserved 
and transferred subjects in the Cabinet as a whole. In that way, 
even when reserved subjects are under discussion in the Legislature, 
there will be greater support for the reserved subjects. 

I quite agree with the point of view that the Cabinet as a whole, 
including the ofidcial or non-oflB,cial members in charge of reserved 
subjects, should stand or fall together. After all, there is not any 
difference in substance if the Cabinet resign and the official Minis- 
ters go with them. It will be open to the Viceroy to re-appoint 
them or not to re-appoint them; but there is this difference, that in 
appearance you will have a unitary Government established. At 
any rate, that will give the appearance of one Cabinet, and' I think 
that is also a great advantage, although in practice there may not 
be much difference between the one case and the other. 

In my opinion. Sir, the Viceroy should not normally preside over 
the Cabinet meetings. As the King’s representative, as was pointed 
out by Sir Samuel Hoare, he should not be dragged into party 
conflicts; but he must be kept informed of all the proceedings of 
the Cabinet, and there should be no rule that he should not preside. 
If he likes he should preside, but ordinarily there should be a 
convention that the Prime Minister should preside over the meet- 
ings of the Cabinet even when reserved subjects are under 
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discussion. AltliougK tliere must be joint deliberations in arriving 
at decisions, tbe Ministers in charge of reserved subjects will not 
vote on transferred subjects, and vice 'versa, 

Tbe next question is bow stability ought to be established. 
The suggestion brought forward by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was 
that a vote of censure by a bare majority should not turn out the 
Ministry, and that a clear majority of, say, two-thirds should be 
required to oust_ a Ministry. I appreciate that point of view, and 
also the suggestion that before a vote of censure is moved, at least 
one-third — or a certain proportion — of the members ought to give 
notice of that motion of censure; and then in a joint session of both 
Houses, if the necessary majority is obtained, then alone the 
Ministry should go. It would ensure stability; but I am not at 
all sure how that will w'ork in actual practice. Tor example, you 
may not be able to secure a two-thirds majority, and in that case 
the Ministry will not be turned out, but nevertheless a bare majo- 
rity in the Legislature would be sufficient to prevent any measure 
being passed, and if a majority of the members of the Legislature 
do not want a particular Ministry they will not allow any measure 
to pass, and in that case a deadlock will be created. To meet such 
an eventuality there can be a convention, that if once or twice the 
Ministry finds it cannot get a measure through, then it ought to 
resign. I am not sure whether that convention will be established, 
but at any rate some provisions will have to be made or some con- 
vention established in those cases, just as happens in England and 
other countries. 

With regard to the powers of the Governor-General, he will be 
directly responsible for the administration of the reserved subjects, 
and over and above that he will have overriding powers with regard 
to the safeguards which you will provide on certain transferred 
subjects, and he will also have emergency powers with regard to 
the breakdown of the constitution or when there is a crisis. He 
should also have reserve powers with regard to the protection of 
minorities. In law and order we all contemplate that the Provin- 
cial Governments will be charged with the duty of preserving the 
peace and tranquillity in their own respective spheres. In that 
case, only in special cases, when the outbreaks are so large that 
thej’' threaten the peace of the whole country, and one Provincial 
Government is not able to cope with them, will the Central Govern- 
ment step in ; and certainly the Ticeroy, as the ultimate repository 
of the safety and tranquility of the country, ought to have some 
powers in those particular cases. 

With regard to financial matters. Sir B. H. Mitra has dealt 
with them in such great detail that it is not necessary for me to 
repeat anything, but I would only point out that with regard to 
public debts, interest charges, pensions and salaries of All-India 
services, services recruited by the Secretary of State, they should 
be made the first charge on public revenue by the creation of a 
consolidated fund ; but India should have full power with regard 
to determining its fiscal policy. These safeguards have nothing 
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to do witli the future control of India’s financial policy. In tliat 
matter even now we have a convention of fiscal autonomy ; but tbat 
is only more or less on paper. India should have complete fiscal 
aiitonomy, and the Indian Legislature should he free to legislate 
"upon all financial matters. With regard to internal loans the 
Indian Legislature should he completely free to act in the best 
interests of the country. With regard to external loans, certainly 
the Viceroy should have some reserve power, as the Secretary of 
State will have, to intervene with regard to the raising of those 
loans. 

I agree with Mr. Jayalcar that so far as the Army expenditure 
is concerned it ought to he guaranteed, hut a periodical revision 
should he made so as to determine the amount of the annual ex- 
penditure. It may he necessary that you may have to reduce that 
expenditure, or the experts even might find that that particular ex- 
penditure was in excess of the strict military requirements of India. 
I should think that with the Indianisation of the Army and the 
reduction of the British troops in India you might require revision 
of the expenditure on the Army from time to time. 

With regard to the reserved subjects, I do think that some con- 
tact ought to he established with the non-official members. Either, 
as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar suggested, a non-official 
Indian might he appointed in charge of those reserved subjects, or 
you might set up advisory hoards so as to give training to Indians 
during the transitional period so that they may he able to assume 
charge of those subjects when the time comes. In these reserved 
subjects, however, there are certain matters, c.g., military educa- 
tion, the appointment of Ambassadors, etc., in which the Legisla- 
ture should he free to lay down its own rules and policy. 

With regard to discriminating legislation, I presume that that 
is meant for the purpose of having no discriminating legislation 
between different subjects of His Majesty and members of different 
races and creeds in India. With regard to that, by a proper defini- 
tion of Indian citizenship, you can certainly safeguard against that 
kind of legislation. 

With regard to the question of currency and exchange, with' 
which Sir B. N. Mitra dealt at great length, I do agree that this 
ought to be entrusted to the Reserve Bank, which ought to be 
■established as soon as possible in the interests of India. I do not 
know whether it can be established now, but I do not think that 
there will be any very great difficulty witli regard to the finding 
•of capital when we know that our friends on the left can supply it. 
But, even then, if the Reserve Bank is established the policy and 
legislation will be laid down by the Indian Legislature, and in 
regard to that the Indian Legislature should be fully competent to 
deal witb the questions of currency and exchange. It will certainly 
determine the policy in the interests of India. 

As the work the Secretary of State for India will he greatly 
curtailed by the transfer of responsibility to the Indian Legislature, 
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there -will be no need of retaining tbe India Conncil, "wbicb bas now 
outlived its utility. 

liastly, Sir, I agree tbat we should bave a constitution Avbicb 
will work and not a constitution tbat might break down. I fully 
appreciate, therefore, tbat, in order to ensure tbe success of tbe 
constitution, in order to see tbat tbe constitution should work, we 
do require some safeguards. But safeguards by themselves will 
not ensure tbe success of tbe constitution ; tbe success will, to a very 
large extent, depend upon tbe acceptance of that constitution by 
tbe people. Where you want safeguards you must also see tbat tbe 
broad outlines tbat you lay down for tbat constitution are such as 
are acceptable to tbe majority of people in India, and if tbe people 
of India accept and are willing to work tbat constitution, however 
anomalous it may be, I am sure tbat it will be worked successfully. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : I should like to add my tribute to tbat of 
other speakers to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, for tbe very able, frank 
and lucid way in which be bas described bis idea of tbe future 
Government of India, and what is more, I substantially agree with 
tbe constructive proposals be bas put forward, just as Lord Reading 
bas done, provided tbat really workable federal constitution is 
evolved, in which tbe Indian States are included; provided also 
tbat a legislature is created in which all interests are represented, 
a legislature in which tbe stable elements of tbe body politic prevail ; 
also provided tbat all necessary safeguards are introduced into tbe 
constitution, and provided tbat tbe constituent States in British 
India are established. 

Our community bave invariably maintained tbat we are always 
ready to help India, to help Indians to attain their desired ambi- 
tions, provided a stable government can be assured witEin tbe 
British Empire, and I do hope tbat if this Conference does 
nothing else it will engender tbat confidence and trust for which 
Lord Peel bas so earnestly appealed. Suspicion between British 
and Indian and between Indian and Indian is the canker and 
tbe sore in tbe heart of political India. It is a poison which is 
destroying tbe body politic, and those who, by their propaganda, 
cause suspicion and disloyalty to tbe British connection are doing 
India an ill service. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru bas made a very scathing criticism of 
tbe present system of government, and with this I entirely agree, 
though perhaps from a difierent point of view. I bave served in 
tbe iJnited Provinces Council and I left tbat Council to go to tbe 
Assembly, and I bad a great deal of respect for tbat Council, for 
there was a certain amount of responsibility, and, anyhow, tbe 
Council did work, and I think it was probably because tbe stable 
elements were fairly well represented in tbat Council; but in tbe 
Assembly I was greatly disappointed, and I left it, after serving 
several years, feeling tbat it was quite useless to waste one’s time 
in tbat Assembly. Tbe elected representatives were quite irrespon- 
sible — not altogether, perhaps ; tbe Mussalman group and our 
group, I think, endeavoured to be responsible to a certain extent — 
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but tbe majoritj’- of tlie elected members vrexe quite irresponsible, 
and tbe Government were hopelessly and humiliatingly -weak. 

Now, Sir, as to the cause of this, you cannot blame the indivi- 
duals : it is the system that is at fault. The Government of India 
are a bureaucracy, and they are administrators, they are not politi- 
cians, and they were placed in a very false position in that 
Assembly. The Montagu-Ohelmsford reforms were really a veri- 
table revolution in ideals and methods of government. They 
introduced in one swoop the democratic principle where, up till 
then, the autocratic principle had prevailed : this change was made 
both in the Provinces and in the Centre. Although responsibility 
was withheld from the Centre, a pophlar legislature was created 
which has made the Executive so hopelessly weak that the country 
has drifted towards chaos and disorder. Now, Sir, that cannot 
continue. Something has to be done, and I see no alternative to 
giving a large measure of responsibility to the legislature. Before, 
however, we get on to the safeguards which are absolutely neces- 
sary, I want to mention something which Mr. Sastri said in regard 
to the Services. He said that the Services should not be recruited 
through the Secretary of State. Now, Sir, India wants now, and 
will want for some time, the best that England can give her, and 
if they are not recruited through the Secretary of State you will 
not get the men that you require; and I want to say here and now 
that unless you have the best for your magistrates and for the 
police in the rural areas, and unless you maintain their authority 
and their personal rule over the rural people of India, you will 
destory the backbone of the Government of India. Therefore I 
maintain that, anyhow for some time to come, the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission must be maintained. 

I do not want to go into the details of the safeguards, because 
Lord Reading has already mentioned most of them, but I do want 
to say this, that the Executive Council must centre round the Gov- 
ernor-General, and therefore the Governor-General must be able 
to preside over the Executive Council whenever he wishes to do 
so. He must have all the powers which have been fully mentioned 
by Lord Beading, and which I will not repeat here, and I thank 
Lord Reading for having said that a convention should be made 
and attached to the schedule of the Act to prevent discrimination 
in commercial matters. This, of course, is very important to our 
community, and I also thank Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for supporting 
it. 

Lord Reading mentioned about the Indian States voting in the 
Legislature. Now this, I think, is an important matter, and I do 
not see any very great difficulty in it. I do not see why every 
subject which comes before the Eederal Government should not be 
voted upon; in fact, I think it must be so. Every representative 
should be able to vote on it, because, as I think Lord Reading 
has pointed out, it is very difficult to see where the Indian States 
aie. interested and where they are not interested. Those things 
t at are apparently of a purely British India interest I think should 
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be dealt with by a Committee, sucii as tbe Scottish Committee in 
the House of Commons, which I' understand works very well. The 
Indian States need not vote if they do not wish to, but they should 
have the right to vote, and I do not see how you can get a division 
which is satisfactory on that matter. 

How, as regards finance, this matter has been very fully gone 
into by more able Delegates than myself, but I would like to 
mention just one or two things. Everybody has agreed that there 
should be a consolidated fund, and that the interest should be a 
first charge on the revenues of India. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : A second charge. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: "Well, the second charge. It is the main 
first charge anyhow. It is the second charge. I maintain also 
that a sinking fund should also be the second charge. If 
you do not maintain a sinking fund by Statute, I am afraid 
you will injui-e the credit of India. Also, besides this, it 
is not a sufficient safeguard merely to make these a first charge 
on the revenues, because you may not be able to get the 
taxation in order to be able to collect the revenues. I think 
Lord Beading has touched upon this question. Therefore there 
must be some emergency powers in the hands of the Viceroy, who is 
responsible for the expenditure of 80 per cent, of the revenue of 
the budget, to be able in emergency, should the Legislature fail 
to do so, to levy taxation for his purposes. I hope and I believe 
that it will not be necessary to do so ; but, seeing that you give the 
Viceroy, the Governor-General, the responsibility of the expen- 
diture, you must also give him some powers to collect the revenue. 

I am very glad to hear the general approval of a Beserve Bank 
of a non-political nature. This we think is most important. How 
this Beserve Bank cannot be put through soon because of the 
present financial difficulty; and I would like to say here that the 
financial situation is so difficult that it will take some time before 
all these reforms can be put through. Therefore, some means 
must be devised by which stability will be maintained in the mean- 
while. There is the world economic situation, and we do not 
know when it will come to an end. And there are the political 
disturbances in India. We must also remember that within three 
years a large portion of the debt of India has got to be redeemed. 
Moreover, .we are starting constituent States Provinces, and you 
cannot altogether divorce Central finance from the Provinces. If 
the Provinces break down financially the Centre will be in great 
difficulty. Therefore, I feel that, anyhow at first, you will have 
to have a financial expert from England to manage the financial 
affairs. I feel the financial situation is very grave and will affect 
the whole political situation if we do not' create adequate safeguards 
to look after it. 

Mr. Jayakar mentioned a subject about which I have great 
misgivings'; that is the question, of the ratio. The ratio of the 
rupee was a question over which I assisted Mr. Jayakar and other 
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Indian members of tbe Legislative Assembly to figbt tbe Govern- 
ment. • Unfortunately, we lost. I consider tbat tbis was one of 
tbe gravest blunders of tbe Indian Government. Tbe poor, unfor- 
tunate ryot is suffering for it to-day; bis crops are down at a price 
at wbicb it does not pay bim to grow; bis rent is not reduced; bis 
taxes are not reduced and bis indebtedness is not reduced ; be bas to 
pay these charges at an appreciated currency. However tbat may 
be, I do hope tbat Mr. Jayakar will not carry on any campaign 
and will not make any effort to alter tbe present ratio now; it 
would have fatal financial effects on India at tbe present time. I 
quite realise what Sir Bbupendra Nath Mitra bas said, tbat you 
cannot remove tbe power from tbe Legislature to alter tbe ratio 
if they desire to do so. Tbe Heseiwe Bank will not have tbat 
power ; tbe Reserve Bank will be employed in keeping tbe exchange 
stable, wbicb is very necessary and wbicb is very important. Tbe 
Legislature will not be able to interfere in tbat when there is a 
Reserve Bank. But if tbe Legislature desire to alter tbat ratio, 
it means passing an Act to do so. How I do hope tbat there will 
be no attempt to do tbis, anyhow until India’s finances are stable 
and tbe financial situation is sound. If tbe new government is to be 
created now, I think some safeguards should be made to ensure 
tbat tbis ratio, anyhow for a period of years, should not be altered. 

There are many matters in tbe financial question wbicb are of 
great difficulty, but I cannot go into them here; Sir Bbupendra 
Nath Mitra bas gone into many details much more ably than I 
could do. 

As regards these safeguards, none of them will be of great effect, 
in my opinion, unless we can have what I consider is our greatest 
safeguard, tbat is, a Legislature tbat is representative of all 
interests and in which tbe stable elements will prevail. Therefore, 
I want to bring forward again tbis question of tbe representation of 
tbe Crown. After all, what are the functions of the Central or 
Federal Legislature? Tbe principal function will be tbe levying 
of taxation and tbe distribution of revenues. "When you consider 
tbat tbe Crown are going to be responsible for 80 per cent, of tbe 
expenditure, surely they must have some representation in tbat 
Legislature, and it ought to be a very adequate one. In my opinion 
it should be one-tbird Crown, one-tbird States and one-tbird British 
India. 

Sir B. N. Mitra: Hot 80 per cent. Crown? 

Mr, Gavin Jones: Looking at tbe interests of tbe Crown from 
a business man’s point of view, it appears in tbat way. I am not 
suggesting any figure; I am merely making a statement as a busi- 
ness man would put it if be were considering tbe revenues of India. 
Anyhow, they should be adequately represented. I do not want to 
be misunderstood about tbis. I do not want an official bloc; I do 
not like officials being in tbe Legislature. But I do not want to 
tie the bands of the Viceroy in tbis respect. I prefer bim to 
nominate non-officials, and I think, if be wants to get tbe confi- 
dence of tbe Legislature, be will do so. But we do want tbe Crown 
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■to be able to nominate representatives so tbat in tbe questions for 
Tvbicb tbe Crown are responsible tbey will be able to obtain tbe 
legislation tbat tbey require. It will be possible to reduce tbat 
representation as time goes on, but, anybow to begin witb, it should 
be a substantial representation. 

Tbat, by some people, may be described as an oligarchy, but 
it is not really an oligarchy. Tbe interests in India are far too 
varied for it to be possible to call such a Legislature an oligarchy. 
An oligarchy is really rule by a certain class. Now tbat in a 
'Federal Legislature in India is impossible. I would also suggest 
as a safeguard tbat Bills should be introduced in tbe Upper House 
and tbat tbe final decision should be witb tbat House, unless it is 
a vote of censure on tbe Executive, in which case a joint session 
could be formed on tbe lines suggested b}"- Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

In regard to finance there is just one point I have omitted, 
tbat is, I would suggest a continuous budget. What I mean by 
tbat is tbat if a budget is not amended or altered, tbe expenditure 
and taxation will continue as it did tbe year before. That is a 
great help to stability. 

I have great sympathy witb what Sir Samuel Hoare bad to say. 
Wliat be said was all perfectly true, and I fully realise tbe grave 
risks tbat we are taking in carrying through this proposal of respon- 
sibility in tbe Centre. IVlien you come to think of it, Parliamen- 
tary institutions are decaying all over Europe. Many States have 
bad to abandon them altogether. Some people even think — may I 
say so? — ^tbat tbey are decaying in this country. And here we are 
introducing them into India where tbe conditions are totally 
unsuited for democratic institutions. 

However, I would remind Sir Samuel Hoare tbat tbe base of 
the fabric of tbe British Empire is tbat we keep our faith witb 
tbe various parts of tbe Empire, and tbe announcement of 191T and 
tbe Preamble of the Government of India Act, 1919, right or wrong, 
pledged Great Britain to develop self-governing institutions in 
India witb a view to tbe attainment of responsible government. 
Therefore it is inherent in tbat tbat responsibility must be given; 
and whenever you give this responsibility this great risk has got 
to be taken. It is a great risk, a very great risk, and I do hope 
tbat tbe Indian Delegates will realise tbat tbe risk is being taken 
witb great trepidation, and tbat it is upto them to do all in their 
power to see tbat stable government is ensured within tbe British 
Empire, We have put our bands to tbe plough, and tbe only thing 
we can do is to take our courage in both bands, grip tbe plough 
firmly and endeavour to keep it within tbe furrow. We must put 
in all safeguards so tbat in case tbe ship of State runs aground we 
can refloat it again. 

Now, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has very severely criticised tbe 
Government of India in tbe matter of law and order during tbe 
last year, and I think rightly so, but probably from a difierent 
point from what I do — ^be has objected to governing India by ordi- 
mance. But if you have a revolutionary organisation in being. 
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deliberately intent on breaking the la’«', the only alternative is to 
use those ordinances or to abdicate. My complaint is that the 
ordinances were not used promptly enough, and that the matter was 
not dealt with as if the organisation was a revolutionary orga- 
nisation. 

Iso government can stand with a revolutionary organisation in 
being, spreading propaganda over the country. Moreover, no- 
revolution has ever been stemmed by conciliation, concessions or 
conferences ; only a strong ruler can do that. Therefore, this power 
of ordinances must be used in the last resold, unless an adequate 
opposition by the people can be formed against such a revolutionary 
organisation. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has made a veiy earnest appeal for 
responsibility ivith a view to combating the Congress movement,, 
and I admire his courage for doing so. He has asked the British. 
Parliament for a cheque for responsibility, and the only thing 
about which I am anxious is whether he will be able to deliver the 
goods. Democratic institutions will never work in India so long as 
you cannot find sufficient people with loyalty to institutions and' 
with the moral courage to stand up against revolutionary propa- 
ganda of any sort. 

What we ask Parliament to do is this: Clear the ground for 
Indians to attain responsible government within safeguards to be- 
laid down in the Act, and say to Indians, “ As far as the details- 
are concerned, by conference and by agreement, work it out your- 
selves and attain your goal yourselves.” We want India to work 
out her own salvation ; we want the British Parliament to let India- 
know that responsible government and Dominion Status are nob 
things that can be granted ; they have got to be achieved. 

Hext, Sir, Ave ask the British Parliament that India shall be- 
governed. It is the first duty of a government to govern. We ask. 
Sir, that democratic institutions .shall be gradually developed in the- 
towns and that as far as rural India is concerned continuity shall 
be maintained and the authority of the Government’s servants in 
those rural areas upheld without interference from agitators. We- 
ask that Legislatures shall be formed that are representative of ail 
interests. In short, Sir, we ask for evolution and not for revolu- 
tion, for revolution, as history has taught us, inevitably and' 
invariably leads to disaster and reaction. 

Mr. Jinnali: I think I must in the first instance say that I was- 
very much interested in the speech of my friend Mr. Gavin Jones. 
He spoke out, notwithstanding his consei’vative mind and his, great 
caution, on some of the points which require the greatest attention^ 
of tbis sub-Committee, 

_ How, Sir, to go back to the terms of reference of tbis sub-Com-, 
mrttee for a, moment, our terms of reference are to consider the- 
structure of a P ederal system of government in India as regards the 
relation between the Indian States and British India and the rela- 
tions between the Provinces of Brifrsh India and the Centre., 
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including tlie question of responsibility at tbe Centre, and to reconi- 
mend tbe main principles to be applied. So far as British India 
is concerned, I think you have already been told by several speakers, 
and by my friend, Mr. Gavin Jones, last of all, that the constitu- 
tion in the Central Government is such that it is impossible to work. 

I shoiild like to give you, very shortly, an account of the diffi- 
culties which arise. Ton have got 105 elected members, brought 
together from different parts of India, elected by various direct 
electorates and special electorates. When you have got these 105 
representatives from different parts of India together, they have 
no control over, and no responsibility in, the legislation. Ton have 
got a bureaucratic system of Executive Avith powers of certification 
•and restoration and ordinances. 

!}Tow let us visualise for a moment what happens. I do not wish 
to say anything about myself, Sir, but I would say this much, that 
I have now had twenty A'ears’ experience in these Legislatures, 
•starting from the Minto-Morley Council, and I, like a foolish 
person, had not j'et decided to give it up, unlike my friend, Mr. 
‘Gavin Jones, who was tried and went array after a short time. I 
■can tell you what happens, and I will not go very far back; let us 
take the last ten years. I think Lord Beading, rvho has been 
Yiceroy and Governor-General of India, will bear out what I say. 
Ever since the ^lontagu-Chelmsford Eeforms we have had one issue 
before us, which was called the constitutional issue, and that was 
that these reforms were inadequate, unsatisfactory and unworkable. 
Within a very short time — I believe it was in 1921 — a Eesolution 
wa.s passed by the Legislath^e Assembly, the bureaucratic govern- 
ment agreeing with it — 

iLord, Beading : That is not quite right. 

J/r. Jinnali : If you rvill allow me. Lord Eeading, I will pro- 
duce my chapter and verse for it. It recommended that the period 
before -which the Stat\itory Commission should not come out should 
be curtailed, and that recommendation went to the Secretary of 
State for India when Lord Peel happend to be occupying that 
■office. 

Lord Beading : If you Avill forgive me, Mr. Jinnah, I should 
like to say a word on that, because I have often heard it referred 
•to.' The statement is accurate in form; that is to say, Sir William 
Vincent proposed the amendment, but Sir William Vincent pro- 
posed that amendment with the idea of helping the Legislative 
Assembly and did not intend to bind the Executive Government. 
He certainly had no right to bind me, and I never would accept it 
as binding. That Avas the position. 

Mr. Jinnali: My time is very limited. I do not know what 
was your inner understanding; it may have been something else. 
T do "not regard it of very much importanoe whether the Govern- 
ment agreed to it or whether they did not agree to it. That is ot 
-very lEtle impoitance to my mind; I was giving credit to the 
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bureaucratic Government for this, but if you say they did not do it 
1 -will withdraw' it. 

Lord Reading : "We are not entitled to it. 

3£r. Jinnah; It does not matter to my argument in the least. 
Ify argument is that ever since then the one issue before the Legis- 
lature has been the constitutional issue. It has come up before the 
Legislature in various forms, and, on that constitutional issue, year 
after year, the Executive grant has been totally thrown out, and 
has been restored by the Vicero3\ That one issue has occupied a 
great deal of the energies of the elected members of the Assembly, 
and on that one point we have been struggling all along. If I 
may,, I should like to remind Lord Heading and the Labour Govern- 
ment, whose representatives are here, that when they came into- 
office they were inclined to move in this matter in some way or 
another. I do not laiow the inner history of it, because I have 
never had the privilege of holding any office, and so I do not Imow 
what happens behind the scenes ; but at any rate we had this posi- 
tion, that, again under the Government of Lord Reading, the 
Mnddiman Committee was appointed. If I remember rightly — , 
Lord Reading was a party to it — one of the terms of reference 
to that Committee was that it was open to that Committee, if they 
came to the conclusion that a real advance was not possible within 
the structure and policy of the Government of India Act, to recom- 
mend that the entire constitution should be overhauled. I had the 
honour to be one of the members of that Committee, but some of 
our countrymen who did not believe in that step declined to parti- 
cipate. After eight months’ labour with my friends Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru and Sir Muhammad Shafi, who were also members we 
drew up a report. It was, of course, a minority report, because 
the committee was so constituted that we. could never have a major- 
ity, though I think in one sense we got a majority later on. In 
that minority report we emphatically recommended that the Gov- 
ernment of India Act should be entirely overhauled, and ever since 
then the one issue that occupied a great deal of energy and a great 
deal of feeling, and which caused a great deal of bitterness, was 
that the Commission should be appointed or that a Round Table- 
Conference should be called. 

We have gone on and on and on,, and I shall not say anything^ 
more about what has happened, because you are all familiar with it. 

Rowi take the other part of our function in the Legislature. I. 
would here solicit an expression of opinion by Lord Reading. I 
think he will admit that in the case of all normal and ordinary 
legislative measures required in the normal administration of the- 
comitry — amendments of laws, modifications of laws, introduction, 
of new laws — ^this Assembly has always co-operated, and I venture- 
to sa^ even the Congress Party from time to time co-operated and 
assisted the Gov ernm ent to the best of their abilities with regard to- 
those inatters. AV here the conflict came — ^necessarily and, rightly, 

^ agree when I have given you my reasons — ^was- 

this. Whenever the Government came to the Legislature for extra— 
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ordinary powers of an executive character, powers not subject to- 
any judicial examination or judicial trial, which affected the pro- 
perty or the liberty or the life of the subject, then the Legislature 
stoutly refused to give those powers. 

And for this reason. It was not that we did not wish law and 
order to be maintained ; it was not that we did not wish the Govern- 
ment to be a stable government. But we have had past experience 
in this matter. I would ask you to remember that, even where the 
executive is responsible to the Legislature,, to give them powers of 
an executive character, which can be exercised against the life,, 
liberty and property of a man, is totally unsound. But when you 
have an executive which is not even responsible to the Legislature, 
can you expect any Legislature to say, “We will give you these 
powers? ” 

That has been the real reason why it has been difficult for this 
Government to get those powers. I venture to say that if we had 
an Executive responsible to the Legislature, an Executive 
that we could call to book, an Executive that we could 
remove if they abused those extraordinary powers they took 
away from us on the plea of emergency, then there would not be 
that hesitation. I know it is very often said the Legislature has 
failed to support the Government, but that is not so. These, Sir, 
are the important issues that have occupied all' the energies of oui" 
present Central Legislature. 

The question which is really before us now is this : can we 
possibly continue in this way? That is the question before us, and ■ 
to that question I think Mr. Gavin Jones has given an emphatic 
answer, and coming from him I think it should have more weight 
than if it came from an agitator like myself, holding somewhat 
radical views as I do on most of the different issues. 

If that is impossible.! want to know what you are going to do. 

I am glad that Lord Reading has, with his vast personal experience, 
and having discussed these things with us, realised it is not possible 
to withhold responsibility from the Centre, and I appreciate that 
decision at which he has arrived. It may be, from his point of view, 
a great concession. Putting myself in the position of Lord Reading, 

I can quite understand his feeling that he has made a great conces- 
sion and that he has moved forward tremendously; but, looking at 
it from my point of view, I say that Lord Reading has only come 
to the conclusion which we came to long, long ago, namely that it 
is impossible not to grant responsibility in the Central Government. 
Let me tell you. Lord Chancellor, that there is no way out of it. 

I know it is very commonly said that we must either rule India or 
get out, but let me tell you you can neither rule India nor get out. 
You cannot get out; you cannot go away. 

Let us examine the position, therefore, very carefully. 'When I 
came here I thought that’ after these weeks of discussion and this 
close contact and these personal talks I would hear something differ- 
ent, even from Sir Samuel Hoare. Sir Samuel HoSl-e has put 
forward this plea. He says — as we know, as you know and as 
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•anybody ■n'bo knows India knows — tbat there is this communal 
■question and that there is this defence question. He said very 
eloquently that nobody in the sub-Committee had even suggested 
•that it was possible to transfer or to hand over defence, and he is 
quite right. He also said — and it cannot be denied — ^that there are 
■communal differences. That is correct. He might have said, as 
it has been said before, that there are the Indian Princes, but he 
•could not say that because they are sitting here and are willing to 
join in this Federation, and therefore we have at least one big issue 
he cannot possibly touch. 

But he says, with regard to this Federation, many important 
points have not been explored yet, that there are many practical 
•difficulties and we have only got the ragged ends. He is quite 
right there; I agree with him; but we are proceeding now on the 
■assumption that the Federation will be a Federation of all India, 
and that it can be worked up to a scheme, that it will materialise. 
Speaking for myself, even when this reference was drafted in the 
Business Committee — and that is why I read it — ^I_ made it very 
■clear that while I welcomed this idea of All-India Federation, 
and nobody will be more glad than I shall be if it can materialise, 
I agree that so far we have left out many questions of vital im-. 
portance, I agree that we have not come to those decisions, and I 
venture to say that it is not possible within the few weeks at our 
disposal,, or for this Committee as we are now engaged, for us to 
have a complete scheme of federal constitution. We have touched 
certain points, we have explored each other’s minds, and we know 
that there are many potentialities of this All-India Federation 
developing into a reality. That is all that we feel at present. As 
•to whether it will or whether it will not develop I will not commit 
myself in any way. 

But Sir Samuel Hoare, to come back to him, says that he will 
not take up a non fossumus attitude, but a non-committal one. He 
is non-committal even with regard to non fossumus, and this is the 
only contribution he can make to the discussions of this Committee ; 
and then he wound up by saying in effect, which to my mind was 
really very disappointing, that we are to go back to India, and if 
we can get a scheme which we can work out,- a ready-made thing, 
and if a willing India wants that scheme, that he will consider it. 
'That is what he said in effect. 

How, here I want to put this to the Committee. Let us examine 
for a moment what is our position here. Are you going to wait 
until a willing India presents to you an agreed scheme of the future 
■constitution of India? "When you say that to me, I say, if that is 
what you want I have no place here at all; you had better ask me 
to go back. Please do not misunderstand me ; let then a Collins or 
a Cosgrave arise in India and present a constitution under which 
■3 on will enter into a contract with India. I am not in a position 
•to do that, and I venture to say that no man in India is at present 
in a position to enter into a contract with you which will be an 
•agieed scheme on behalf of a willing India. Ho man is in a posi- 
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tion to do tliat. If you want to wait for it, and if you -want to take 
tlie consequences of it, by all means do so. Our position bere is 
tbis. We have come bere, notwithstanding tbe opposition of a very 
powerful section of oxir countrymen wbo bave lost faitb in tbe 
British declarations and tbe British policy, and wbo stand for 
complete independence — ^let us not mince words about it — and wba 
are in dead earnest about it, some of them, and there is another 
section which does not believe in accepting anything for British 
India but a real Dominion Status straight away. Now, you have 
your extremists, we have our extremists. We have come here 
ibecause you have invited us. You have selected these men. Why 
have you selected them? If you want us to go back and get the 
consent of a willing India to an agreed scheme, then why have you 
asked us here? We have come here for what? I understood that 
the character of this Conference, the function of this Conference, 
was to meet the situation that has arisen in India. 

Now are you going to meet that situation that has arisen in India 
or not? I say that it will indicate an utter bankruptcy of British 
statesmanship if you do not meet that situation before we leave. 
Are you going to meet it? I was told,, and I have been told over 
and over again, that there is this communal question. Sir, I have 
worked for a very, very long time for an adjustment and settlement 
between the two great communities, Hindus and Muslims; and I 
admit that there are still some differences left and a settlement has 
not been possible. But if that settlement is not possible between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans, are jmu going to tell us that 
we can do nothing until we agree among ourselves ? I quite under- 
stand the argument, and I myself hold the same view, that you 
cannot give any constitution to India of responsible government 
without making provisions for safeguarding the rights and the 
interests of the Mussalmans and the other commxinities. Because 
you cannot separate one from the other if a constitution is to be 
completed. It cannot be completed unless you provide safeguards 
for the Mussalmans and other minorities. 

Now supposing there is no agreement possible and there are ques- 
tions on which it ma^’- not be possible to agree. For whom is it not 
possible to agree ? For certain people. It may be they are holding 
representative views. After all, remember you are not going to 
abandon your responsibility in India. I am' under no misgivings 
that you are giving India Dominion Status. I am under no mis- 
givings that you are giving a completelj'^ responsible government to 
India. I am under no misgivings about that. After all, 
you are deciding as to what you will give to India, as 
to the measure or the degree of responsibility in the Cen- 
tral Government. That it what you are deciding. The 
question is this then : is your decision as to the measure, the amount 
or the degree of responsibility going to be one which will command 
the support of a large body of the intelligentsia of India or of 
politically-minded India? That is your sanction. No man can 
give you any other sanction. The sanction -that I can give you is 
this : I say to you : My humble advice to you is this, that liere is 
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■the Indian position : one solid strong body stands for complete 
•independence. There is another solid body -which stands for com- 
plete Dominion Status. Very well. Now we have come to you, 
-and we say to you : are you going to agree to that degree, that 
measure of responsibility which will win over to your decision a 
large bulk of these two great bodies of politically-minded people, 
so that they will say: Now we have got a thing which is worth 
something, something substantial to work for. I say when you 
•come to that decision then you will get the support to-day. 

If I may illustrate this a little more, when Lord klorley intro- 
duced his Reforms, may I remind you that in 1906 the Congress 
liad declared for complete autonomy for the Provinces and respon- 
sible government in the Centre. May I remind you that in 1907 
at Surat the extremist section of the Congress smashed up the 
Congress; the Congress was broken up. In 1908 the agitation was 
very strong, and that was the period when the bombs first made 
their appearance. Lord Morley described it as a syihptom that 
there was something wrong in tlie Kingdom of Denmark; but, as a 
statesman, he just introduced a measure. It was enough. As he 
said in his own language : ‘ ‘ Do something which will rally the 
moderates In that he succeeded; it was a successful measui’e. 
Similarly with regard to the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Was 
the Congress satisfied with the Report? The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was criticised by the Congress leaders as an insult to India. 
But that great Englishman, for whom I have the greatest affection, 
Lad the courage or had the determination to put through the 
Reforms that he thought would rally round Mm the bulk ’ of the 
intelligentsia. What was the result? 

Mr. Gavin Jones : It has failed to do so. 

Mr. Jinnah: No, you must read the history of India. The 
Indian Congress passed a resolution accepting it and thanking 
Mr. Montagu for the great services that he had rendered in the 
cause of India. Then came the Jallianwallahbagh and the Rowlatt 
Act, which your bureaucratic government passed, notwithstanding 
every non-official member being opposed to it. Sir, I am only 
illustrating; that is all. Therefore, I say to you there has come 
.another period in the progress and the advance of India towards 
responsible government. Are you coming to that decision which 
will rally the intelligentsia? Believe me, to-day, the strongest 
.supporters of the Indian National Congress are not reckless men 
or- irresponsible men ; but let me tell you, and I say this without 
fear of contradiction, that you have got among them the stable, 
solid element and the commercial classes. Now what have you 
done during the last few years in the Legislature ? In everj’- measure 
that you have brought, your economic policy and your commercial 
policy has shattered the faith of the commercial people in India 
:altogether. 

Lord Reading referred to the Reserve Bank. Sir, I know some- 
hing about this Bill.- It is a breach of faith, and I use these 
words advisedly. Your Royal Commission made a recommendation, 
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and tliat recommendation was tliis : Tliey recommended the^ Is. 6<2. 
ratio and at tlie same time a Heserve Bank; and tliey said these 
recommendations are interdependent. We have got the ratio and 
not the Reserve Bank. Why? Let me tell yon that there is a 
great deal of misrepresentation that we wanted this Bank to he run 
by political interests. It is not true. It is perfectly true there 
were some individuals who wanted a certain number of the directors 
of the Bank to he elected by the Legislature, and there are prece- 
dents in other countries for it. But let me tell you that if that had 
been the only issue with regard to the Reserve Bank, the Govern- 
ment would have had the support of an overwhelming majority in 
the House. Here I appeal to Mr. Jayakar as to whether I am not 
stating this fact correctly. But while we were in the course of 
negotiations with the Government, Sir Basil Blackett, the Rinance 
Member, suddenly made an announcement which gave a shock to 
all of us. Suddenly the orders came, shall I say from the Great 
Moghul, to withdraw the Bill, and we were told the Bill was with- 
drawn. It is rumoured that Sir Basil Blackett tendered his resig- 
nation, that the Yiceroy had to pacify him and send him here in 
order that he should discuss it with the great authority, the Secre- 
tary of State for India here, and his Council. 

Therefore, Sir, I say I am only illustrating the point, with a 
view to satisfying you and convincing you that that is your respon- 
sibility now. Now I say, just as you are going to take that respon- 
sibility as to the measure of responsibility which is to be given to 
India, similarly I say it is your responsibility now to decide as to 
what provision should be made in the constitution to safeguard the 
Mussalmans and the minorities. On that, again, you must arrive 
at a decision which will give satisfaction. I will say no more 
about it. 

Sir, having said this generally, now let us examine what is to be 
the measure of responsibility. When we are talking of this respon- 
sibility in the Central Government I take it really that it comes to 
this, that there are only two important matters ; one is finance and 
the other is law and order. The third matter is partly connected 
with finance ; that is your commercial and economic policy. As to 
the third, I do not thinlt anybody has bothered very much, and it 
is taken for granted that that should be in charge of the Minister, 
and no question of any safeguai-d has been suggested. Therefore, 
the safeguards that are suggested now are with regard to finance 
and law and order. As far as finance is concerned, I do not claim 
to be an authority on finance, nor do I possess any degree of know- 
ledge to discuss it in a manner which would impress you. But, if I 
understand one thing. Sir, it is this: Is your Rinance Minister 
going to be a responsible man or not? Is your Cabinet going to be 
composed of responsible men or not? Is your Legislature also 
going to be composed of responsible men or not, notwithstanding 
these direct elections ? Hpon what high franchise are those direct 
elections going to be held, unless, of course, as has been suggested, 
the qualification for franchise is going to be reduced? I do not 
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suggest tliat. Let me tell you with, regard to these very men who 
have been in the Legislature and who have been characterised as 
the Congress Party : I think Lord Reading will bear me out that 
on important matters, where there is no controversy of a political 
character, when we were dealing with ordinary measures, I think 
you will admit that they are men who are very capable men and who 
rendered the greatest assistance to the Legislature, because there 
their minds were working on this principle, that we must have the 
best Statute for our countiy. Whether it was a Transfer of Pro- 
perty Act, or whether it was an amendment of the Civil Procedure 
Code, or whether it was an amendment of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, I think you Avill agree with me that there their minds were 
working with that sense of responsibility, with the feeling that : 
Here is a statute which is going to be the law of our country and 
which will affect our people. Therefore, thej' rendered the greatest 
assistance. Take the question of the. separation of railway finance 
and, may I ask, what utility measure did the Government fail to 
carry through the House? Look at the record. It is only when 
yoii wanted extraordinary powers that they oubstructed you ; other- 
wise even this wild House, that you are afraid of, siipported the 
Government by a majority. There were 105 members with your 
26 officials, and if they were irresponsible people you could never 
have passed a single measure, and your Legislature^ would have 
been suspended within a month. Therefore, I say it is not correct 
to say that. 


Then, I say, let us consider what safeguard you want to put 
upon your Pinance Minister. Sir, are we going to build up the 
Executive responsible to the Legislature, and the Legisla- 
ture upon the confidence of the people of India, or upon 
the confidence of the people of England or the British Parliament? 
Let me tell you that if you want to build up this Executive 
Government and this Legislature upon the confidence of the British 
Parliament or the British people, it will not work. Tour biggest 
safeguard is that the people of India must have confidence in it. 
Ton see you are approaching the question of responsibility from 
this point of view — that you must have confidence in that Legis- 
lature, and that you must have confidence in that Executive. Toiir 
biggest safeguard is not that ; your biggest safeguard depends upon 
this. Will that Legislature and will that Executive carry the 
confidence of the people of India? Because that is the bed rock of 
your safeguard. As to any other safeguard you may put up, I say 
it will be looked upon with a great deal of suspicion. I say, give 
your Einance Member the portfolio,, * I say, trust him and give him 
that real responsibility. I agree with Sir Tej Bahadur Saprxi; 
I do not think there is any real intelligent Indian, any responsible 
Indian — ^and, there are many more than we think — who would ever 
.^Iffif^ffity, however much we may be dissatisfied 
^ m in. inheriting, if I may use the expression 

0 bir iej Bahadur Sapru, the liabilities of the present Government. 

1 do not ±or a moment say that you should not -provide, in , the first 

instance, for that t'^ T seciired/ e v ■ 't 
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I do not kixo-vr, I do not believe tliere is any responsible Indian 
vbo -would fail to see tliat tbe finances of bis country must be stable. 
Wby do you assume, wby do you suggest tbat your Ifinance M'ember 
would have an unbalanced budget? Why do you think like that? 
Wliy should he? How does he gain b}’- it? How does the Legis- 
lature improve the position by destroying the credit of its country? 
Why should the Linance Minister create difficulty for himself? It 
is possible — I do not say it is probable myself, but it is possible — 
that you may have a wild House that runs amok. How, -then, what 
are you doing in the House? If this federation materialises you 
■o'iirhave in that House 24 or 25 per cent, at least of the repre- 
sentatives of the Princes. You have got the ballast, not a small 
ballast. I will not say anything more than this, that it will be a 
very conservative element, and -they will be very careful not to let 
anybody upset the applecart. Having got tha-b ballast, you give 
them an Executive, and j'ou have got a Legislature which, as I say, 
would be elected by electorates which are limited electorates. What 
more do you want"? Sir, I hold that there should be no tinkering 
with your Finance Minister, with regard to the currency and ex- 
change policy, and that is the only real point so far as I can see. 
On other points I really do not see that those safeguards which 
Lord Heading has suggested are of real importance. You will only 
create suspicion and they will not be real safeguards. As I say, 
the only question which is of some importance is -the question of 
currency and exchange. How, so far as -that question of currency 
and exchange is concerned, I was a little taken aback when Sir 
Bhupendra Hath Mitra, I thought very clearly, met Lord Reading’s 
arguments, and when he said that it does not matter who your 
Minister is, he is bound to carry out the laws that are in force now, 
and the administration and the policy ; but — let us put it frankly — 
the Legislature may change the ra-tio; that is the only fear; there 
is nothing else that I can think of. If your Legislature wants to 
change the ratio, well, I again say this. You heard Mr. Gavin 
Jones just now, and why do you tmnk that Mr. Gavin Jones can 
talk like that, and no Indian will rise to the occasion in the interests 
of his own country? Mr. Gavin Jones told you just now it was 
the biggest blunder ; he was deadly opposed to this ratio ; he worked 
with us, and being a popular Government we walked into the lobby 
together. We lost it. Here is an Englishman who tells you: 
“How I would not want that ratio to be changed, not because the 
ratio is right, but because it would do more harm than good to 
change it That, I think, is the attitude of Mr. Gavin Jones. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: That is right. 

Mr. Jinnah: How, why do you assume that there would be no 
Indian who would also take the same view, who would not ask 
himself: “ Can we now change this with .benefit to our country? ’’ 
You see, you start with the proposition that the Indian Legislature 
will be an irresponsible body. 

Lord -Reading: You are entirely misunderstanding the aro-u- 
ment I put forward, but it is no use mj’- repeating it, because I 
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have done it twice, I am afraid, and I have not succeeded, so I will 
let it alone; and I do not want to interrupt you, because you have 
not had your turn. 

Mr. Jinnali: I will say nothing more than this, that I think 
Sir B. IST, Mitra’s answer is a complete one; and, when in answer 
to that. Lord Beading said you will he putting the Yiceroy in a 
difficult position, because you would he putting him into conflict 
with his Legislature, may I remind Lord Beading that when the 
question was discussed about the veto. Lord Beading said: “ I do 
not mean merely that that power is to he exercised by the Governor- 
General as a constitutional Governor-General, but it is going to 
he a live thing, it is intended to he used "Well, if it is intended 
to he used, will he not come into conflict with the Legislature? 
Let him use it. That is really the only answer I give to his point. 


I have nothing more to say with regard to the other matters, 
because I am flrmly of opinion that there should he no power 
given to anybody to tinker with the Binance Minister in any way 
whatsoever, and there is very little danger, because’ he- has not got 
more than a few crores of rupees to spoil any way. 

I want to say something about defence. As' far as defence was 
concei'ned, it was really passed over in a few sentences, and it was 
taken for granted that defence would he a reserved subject. I want 
to put before the Committee my views with regard to that. I say 
that so far as defence is concerned it must be a Central subject. I 
am using the word “ Central ” advisedly. I am using the word 
“ Central ” for this reason, that whether the Bederation material- 
ises, or whether it does not materialise, I maintain that if the 
Bederation does not materialise, so far as British India is concerned 
we must still go ahead. That is my position. Then I say defence 
should be a Central subject, but the question is this: What power 
are you going to withdraw from the Cabinet and reserve in some- 
body else’s hands? 


Take, for instance, the question of policy. Now the question of 
policy must be discussed in the Legislature with regard to the entire 
defence — Army, Navy, Air’ Borce. We can discuss it, but we 
cannot possibly order the Department to carry out our orders. But 
even now we are entitled to discuss it; every aspect of the Army 
can be discussed by us now as to the policy. Then we come to the 
next branch, legislation. Now, as far as legislation is concerned 
to-day, the Central Legislature has the power to legislate with 
regard to any matter affecting defence; but, of course, under the 
present conditions the Bill would not go very far if the Governor- 
General did not approve of it; and, of course, it can be rejected, 
or any Bill that the Governor-General wants according to his own 
certified and got througdi. There are various ways 
o omg it. In other words, we have no responsibility or control 
Department,-, but we have got the power now of 
L^eisl''’ power should not be taken away from the 

on that we are entitled to-day to 
urisdiction is the question of 
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Indianisation. We discTissed various otker matters. All tkat must 
not ke taken away from tke Legislature. But so far as tke Execu- 
tive is concerned I am not prepared to say tkat tke entire portfolio 
of defence skall vest in tke Minister responsible to tke Governor- 
General, because — ^take tke question of Indianisation. — ^Is tkat to 
remain witk tke Minister ? Take tke question of tke establiskment 
of a Sandkurst 

Mr. Thomas: Migkt I intervene? Surely botk tkose questions 
— ^tke Indianisation of tke Army and a possible Sandkurst — ^witkout 
going into tke merits for tke moment, are clearly matters tkat kave 
already been relegated for consideration to tke Committee tkat is 
to sit following tkis Committee. Tkat is not wkat you would call 
tke broad principle involved, but it would be a detail tkat would be 
dovetailed into some Central organisation, and Indianisation and 
tke -possibility of a Sandkurst in India are exclusively matters for 
anotker Committee. 

Mr. Jinnah: Tes, I know, but tkey are so mixed up together. 

Mr. Thomas: Ok, I agree. 

Mr. Jinnah : I must point tkat out. I do not want it to be said 
tkat there was nothing said about it. 

Then tke next point is tkis. I submit tkis, tkat in my judgment 
we shall kave really to frame a scheme, a definite scheme, as to 
which portion of tkis subject which we call defence should be in 
charge of one of tke Cabinet Ministers, because it cannot entirely 
be handed over to tke Military Authorities absolutely. We skall 
kave to frame a scheme, and I say in framing tke scheme we skall 
kave to consider first tke question of tke reduction of British troops, 
because you cannot possibly visualise tke handing over of defence 
unless you kave a scheme of gradually reducing the British troops. 
You kave got 60,000 of them. Then, if you are reducing tke British 
troops, you must kave a scheme of keeping up tke strength of your 
standing Army as you go on reducing tke British troops, and tkat 
means tke reorganisation and reconstitution of tke Army as we go 
on. Then you kave to Indianise tke Army, officer ranks. Then 
you kave got to consider your second line of defence, namely, your 
territorial forces, your auxiliary forces. Who will be looking after 
tkat? As far as the Army technique and tke Army proper is con- 
cerned, I am quite willing tkat for a certain period it should be 
reserved. Then witk regard to tke expenses, or tke costs, again I 
must kave a definite scheme, because it is no use saying tkat defence 
will be a reserved subject, and finish witk it, we must kave a 
definite scheme. At present tke Government of India are working 
under a contract, and tkat contract is tkat tke Army expenditure 
should be reduced to 50 crores as soon as possible, brought down, of 
course, without impairing tke efficiency of tke Army, the safety of 
tke country. Therefore, I say you will kave to frame a scheme, 
and having framed a scheme, then you will kave to divide as to 
wkat will be in charge of a Minister in a reserve Department and 
wkat is going to be in charge of a Minister in tke Transferred 
Department. Tkat is all I kave to say. 
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Chairman: Well, Mr. Jinnah, thank j’^ou yery much indeed tor 
what you have said. May I also say this. You have not only 
said it very well — I do not want to compliment you — hut you have 
put a great deal into a verj'- short time. We are grateftil to you. 

Yow, with regard to this Committee. First, I must apologise 
to my Rt. Hon. friend here for delaying him hut I want, if possible, 
to finish this Committee hy three or four o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon, and then I shall start drafting my report. I will let .vou 
know to-morrow morning a little more of the details with regard to 
the remainder of the Conference. 

(TAe Stih-CommUtee adjourned at 5-25 ii.m.) 


Proceedings of the Sevehteeicth Meetin-g oe Strn-CojririTTEE 
Ho. 1 (Federal Structure), held on 8th Januart, 1931, at 
10-30 A.M. AND 2-45 P.M. 

Chairman : I wish to make an announcement before we begin. 

Tour Highnesses, my Lords and Gentlemen, you-would not have 
expected the Government to declare its policy at the beginning of 
our meetings; that would have rendered our Conference a farce. 
The object of the Conference was to hear, to appreciate and finally 
to weigh the various facts and arguments, especially after they 
have been recorded in the reports of various Committees. My 
leader, the Prime Minister, will consider all these reports, and will 
make a declaration of the Government’s policy and intentions at a 
Plenary Meeting of the Conference towards the end of .next week 
or at the beginning of the week after. 

Although we desire criticism, we feel that the time for construc- 
tion has arrived. I think, therefore, I atu entitled to say at once 
that we welcome as warmly as other Delegates to the Conference 
the very helpful and valuable contribution which Lord Reading 
has made to our discussions. I myself believe that it is along such 
lines as he suggested that a solution will be found for our diffi- 
culties. This Committee will readily recognise that Lord Peel and 
Sir Samuel Hoare are justified in saying that in so difficult a 
problem they feel that they must be reasonably assured, before they 
give their assent to the details of the picture set out be'^ore them, 
that they see a workable constitution and the responsibilities of 
this country to India duly discharged. I am siire, however, that 
all parties desire to join in taking steps to restore peace and 
prosperity in India, and to satisfy the ambitions and aspirations 
of her wisest sous. I have no doubt that before long she will realise 
them. I call upon Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Sir Ahhar Hydari: My Lord Chancellor, I believe that we all 
have a common object in view in this Conference; we all desire to 
see India firmly established on the road to self-government; we 
Indians desire that India shall be governed by Indians, and in this 
we believe we have the support of every Indian Delegate, whether 
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from Britisli India or from tlie States, and now I can say even from 
tlie Britisli representatives. 

So long as tHe States remained isolated from BritisK India tliis 
ideal was impossible, and I believe I am speaking for tke great 
majority of tbe States wben I say that tbe idea of a united India 
has not only our emphatic but that it has our enthusiastic support. 
It has been recognised by every authority who has given the pro- 
blem serious consideration, that Federal Government is the only 
solution, dealing as it does with India as a whole. It is for this 
purpose and with this object that we came to London, and it is for 
this object that we have worked steadily, honestly, wholeheartedly, 
since we have been here. I may say that when we set out for 
England we were fully prepared for the consideration of this ques- 
tion. Our ideas, of course, were influenced to a great extent by the 
Council of Greater India which the Simon Commission Beport had 
pi’oposed to set up. We were prepared to go further than that, if 
we found that such an advance was considered to be for the general 
good of India. Again, in the first instance, our conception of a 
Federal Government followed very closely on the lines of the Coun- 
cil of Greater India, except that it would be an authoritative and 
not merely a consultative body, and a larger body than one of only 
30 members mentioned in that lleport. We, in the States, at the 
time thought of a unicameral Legislature drawn from the various 
units of the Federation, with the fullest degree of Provincial auto- 
nomy as an essential element of the structure. 

I need not dwell on this idea any further. At a very early stage 
in the proceedings, British India Delegates made it clear that 
from their point of view it was essential that there should be two 
chambers, and that at any rate their portion of the lower House 
must be on a more democratic basis than we had assumed would be 
appropriate. At the time I pointed out that these features in the 
Federal structure might render the entry of some of the States more 
difficult; but I hope the British India Delegates will understand 
that I have never made this feature of the scheme a ground for 
non-co-operation on the part of the States. If British India insisted 
on a particular method of electing their representatives, I might 
prefer another method, but logically the matter was one for their 
decision; if my arguments did not appeal to them, they must, I 
fully realised, have their way, and retain, as their portion of the 
two Houses of the Federal Legislature, the two Houses as consti- 
tuted at present, which they have had for their existing centre. 

I say all this merely to show our continued readiness to try 
to meet our colleagues to the furthest extent that lay in our power. 
As we approach the filling up of the remaining outlines of the 
picture, one or two features have appeared in the last few days 
■which, in mj’- humble opinion, deserve careful consideration from 
all concerned. By the number of portfolios, and especially by the 
inclusion of a Home Member responsible for law and order, there 
seems in some way, so far as the field of administration is concerned, 
to be very little difierence between the departments for the Execu- 
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tive wliicli Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru lias set up for the ^Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Executive Council under the present Central 
Unitary Government of British India. In other words the new 
Government, in the extent of its powers, though not in that very 
great point, responsibility, bears a strong resemblance to the old, 
with new departments reserved. It is very much the Executive of 
the Government of India Despatch, but in that Despatch the States 
were out of the picture, whilst we are now constructing a Federal 
Government, the essential features of which are a clear-cut division 
between the Federal Government and the governments of the Fede- 
rating units — so clear-cut as to necessitate the creation of a Federal 
Court to prevent the invasion of the province of the one into the 
province of the other, so as not to permit the delegation of the 
authority of the Federating units to any extent beyond what has 
been definitely agreed upon, and the prevention of any addition to 
that province without the consent of the Federating units so far as 
fresh subjects for Federal administration were concerned. For this 
purpose we carefully at the outset defined the Federal subjects, I 
believe with general agreement, and, as I have said, we assumed 
that the Federal Legislature would be concerned only with Federal 
subjects, that the Federal Cabinet would be responsible to the Legis- 
lature, and it would also deal only with Federal subjects. 

There was a suggestion that there must be some residuary legis- 
lation. I think procedure codes, mercantile law, and law of pro- 
pertjj^ were given as instances; and it was suggested that the Federal 
Legislature, or the British Indian section of that Legislature, might 
deal with this in some agreed subjects, not of administration, but 
of legislation, of the kind to which I have referred above. I 
certainly at that time had no idea that within the purview of the 
Federal Cabinet or the Federal Legislature would come burning 
questions of a highly controversial character of the kind which 
usually come within the purview of the Home Member for law and 
order. 

I frankly confess that I do not want to see the States in the 
Federal Legislature drawn into the controversies of British India, 
and, more particularly, into the communal controversies of which 
the Moplah rebellion in Madras or the disorders in Bengal, referred 
to by Sir C. P. Hamaswami Aiyar, are very striking instances. 
What, then, do I propose with regard to law and order ? There are 
two alternatives : one is. let it remain with the Provinces, without 
the Federal Legislature or the Federal Government having anything 
to do with it, and let contingencies of an exceptional kind of , the 
nature which were referred to by you, my Lord Chancellor, in the 
abstract which you read out to us — ^let such matters and such con- 
tingencies be dealt with by the Yiceroy, and do not fetter the 
Viceroy’s discretion by making any action of his, any ordinance of 
his in this regard, subject to the vote of the Federal Legislature. 

He may, if he likes, consult the members of the Federal Cabinet ; 
he may convene a special session, not of the Federal Legislature as 
a Federal Legislature but of the people or any of the groups com- 
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posing it. He may call tlie Home Members of tbe Provincial Gov- 
ernments together, especially of those where such questions have- 
arisen. He may convene the Cabinets of all the Provinces. But 
I beg of you not to allow the shadow of the Home Member, whether 
it may grow larger or smaller in British India, to cross the thresh- 
hold of the Indian States Members in the Federal Legislature. 

I find that to a great extent what I have said is in agreement 
with what my friend Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra said the other day,, 
and also to a certain extent with what my friend Rao Bahadur 
Mudaliyar, said, though I think that in both cases they did envisage 
the existence of a Home Member to a certain extent ; I am not sure 
about that. In any case, I cannot be a consenting party to being 
drawn into controversies, very often communal, of the nature which 
have been dealt with by the Home Member of the Government of 
India as he is at present. 

If you have as the other alternative a Home Member at all, he 
should, in my opinion, he responsible to the British India section 
of the Legislature, sitting without the representatives of the States. 
I do not wish to assume any responsibility for his policy, and I see 
no reason why he should necessarily stand or fall with the Federal 
Cabinet, or vice versa. You will say that this impairs the joint 
responsibility of the Cabinet. I admit the arrangement I have 
proposed is an anomaly, but I consider that I am as much entitled 
to an anomaly as other Delegates! At any rate, I do not believe 
the system I propose is unworkable, and it has the advantage of 
fixing the responsibility where it belongs, and where it is desired 
that it should belong. 

I may perhaps elaborate this a little further. I say that the 
usual course with regard to turning out a Government would be 
that there should be a requisition from a particular number of 
people for a vote of no confidence. It rests with the requisitionists 
whether they will requisition for a vote of no confidence in the Law 
and Order Member, in which case his being turned out must depend 
entirely on the votes of the British India representatives only, or 
whether the requisition is for a vote of no confidence in the Federal 
Cabinet, in which case the requisitionists will take upon themselves 
the responsibility of seeking the opinion of the Federal Legislature 
as a whole and obtaining the vote of that body. In that case if the 
vote is adverse the whole Cabinet will go out, and if it is not adverse 
they will remain, it may be with the support of the Indian States. 
But it would not then be open to British India representatives to- 
say that the Indian States had helped to keep a Cabinet in office on 
an issue in which they had no part. 

I therefore again repeat that even though British India Dele- 
gates may tell us that they will not resent our interference in their 
business, human nature in the end always revolts against such a 
one-sided agreement. I would ask all on my side earnestly to 
consider where this suggested procedure may lead us. Is it too- 
much to suggest that if the States discuss, decide or legislate for 
British India in matters of purely British Indian concern of the 
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kind comprised usually in tlie Home Member’s portfolio they may 
expect — it is only one step — British India to demand to vote and to 
issue orders in their own internal affairs, which they want reli- 
giously to safeguard against any interference. I must confess 
Lord Reading’s reply to my question has already emphasised the 
necessity of my warning, which I hope will not he disregarded. 

My conception of the Federal Cabinet is therefore this. There 
will be a Prime Minister who, I presume, will hold some portfolio, 
probably a pox'tfolio of the kind referred to by Sir Tej Bahadur 
and some other members on the other side, namely, to deal with 
those portions of Defence which are specifically transferred. There 
will he a Finance Member, a Commerce Member, an Industries 
Member, a Transport Member and a Law Member, but not in the 
Federal Cabinet a Home Member exercising authority over law and 
order in the Provinces. I very much doubt whether you require 
any more members in a Federal Government. 

With regard to these Federal suhiects and the position of the 
Viceroy vis-d-vis these subjects, I should like to see the fullest 
responsibility established, and I feel it would be better if the 
Viceroy did not preside at the meetings of this Cabinet, although 
of course he might summon the Cabinet for the discussion of a 
particular subject if he so wished; and he must have through his 
own Secretariat and the Prime Minister and the members of the 
Cabinet full information as to the proceedings at all the Cabinet 
meetings at which he should not be present. 

I have also a word to say about reserved or Crown subjects. 
Take the subject of political relations. The appointment of resi- 
dents is included in this, according to a speaker on the other side, 
and djmastic matters, interference in the Indian States and para- 
mountcy generally. Define it as you will, I have always under- 
stood that the whole idea of our treaties being with the Crown was 
that these would be Crown subjects pure and simple, unless we 
agreed to transfer all or any of these subjects and make them 
Federal; and we have not agreed to the transfer of .paramountcy, 
which certainly, therefore, should not be amongst the subjects for 
discussion in a Federal Cabinet. We have always wished the 
Viceroy to exercise these powers himself, though it is always open 
to him to consult informally whomsoever he pleases. If subjects 
are reserved to the Crown, let that reservation be real, and do not 
let us have a member or members in the Federal Cabinet for any 
of these reserved subjects who will have access to and deal with all 
the files of that department, and who might embarrass the Viceroy 
in dealing with those subjects, many of which would have a direct 
bearing on the obligations of the Crown which are imposed on it by 
the treaties to which I have referred. To the Crown, therefore, 
along with these subjects of defence and foreign relations should 
go in the same way the ultimte emergency powers for law and order, 
V ithqut any necessity’’ for confirmation bj any Legislature, and 
certainly not by the Federal Legislature. 
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I now come to the question of I'inance, and I must say it gives 
me great satisfaction to find that the figures which my friend Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra gave show that there is no objection to 
that sixbject being ]?ederal. The figures he has given come to a 
total of 62|- crores of Federal receipts and SSJ crores of Federal 
expenditure, and leave 23 crores for Central receipts and 22 crores 
for Central expenditure. 

There are a few other items of half a crore for external relations, 
f of a crore for the Post Office, and so on, but on the whole the 
differences of the two together is not very much — ^less than a crore — 
and for that reason, I for one, entirely accept the position which was 
expounded by him of making finance Federal; because I do not 
want to have any portion of Customs or Salt or Opium or the 
currency profits of the British Government; I do not want any 
portion of that for my own State but am quite content for it to go 
to the Federal fisc. 

With regard to another point of finance, as regards the safe- 
guards which have been proposed by Lord Beading, I am compelled 
to say that I entirely agree with what he has proposed, and I think 
that it would be in the interests of India herself to agree to those 
safeguards in the terms which he has set out. Credit is a very 
delicate plant, and language of the kind which even in this room 
I have heard might affect it and might place India in that un- 
enviable position in which she was compelled to borrow in the 
market at rates more onerous than those which Hyderabad could 
command. 

I find that there is no other question which was raised on which 
I have anything to say. I only want, in conclusion, to emphasise 
again that whatever remarks I have made are not with any idea of 
obstruction, but to prevent friction which I see must inevitably 
occur if those matters to which I have adverted are not duly taken 
into consideration, 

I see no reason why my insistence on shaiqx, clear-cut distinctions 
between Federal and British Indian and Crown affairs should deflect 
for one moment India’s progress toward Dominion Status — ^the ideal 
which I believe all Indians here have most at heart. I look forward 
to the day when all reseiwed subjects will be transferred, though I 
believe we all agree that that time has not yet come. The only 
exception to eventual transfer that I envisage is paramountcy in the 
sense in which I have defined it elsewhere and that I consider should 
always remain the prerogative of the Crown — to be exercised, it is 
true, on lines more consistent than has always been the case in the 
past^ — if possible, in accordance with some regular form of proce- 
dure to be evolved hereafter, but still irrevocably and in perpetuity 
the prerogative of the Crown through his representative the Viceroy. 

I fully realise the grave importance of the crisis at which we 
stand. I fully realise how necessary it is to bring to India a consti- 
tution which those in open rebellion or practising passive resistance 
can and will accept, or at any rate, will make a clear cut between 
those who want to remain within the Empire and those who want to 
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go out of it. I am, I liope, as anxious as any Indian at tliis table 
to see tbe status of India raised, but strongly as I feel on tbe points 
in wbicb I differ as regards Central and Crown subjects in tbe 
Federal Cabinet, in tbe constitutional outline given by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, I am prepared, wberever I believe it possible with- 
out endangering tbe vital interests of Hyderabad, to give way; and 
if otherwise agreement cannot be reached, I am prepared to sacrifice 
my inclination, my preferences, to risk a great deal in fact, if 
thereby one can attain unity and self-government for India. I am 
prepared to recommend to His Exalted Highness to go to the ex- 
treme limit of concession, provided due provision is made for 
external and internal peace, as well as for the security of the 
dynasty which I have the honour to represent. I promise that I 
shall do my best to meet British India half-way, and I ask you in 
return, not lightly to set aside the objections I have taken to those 
few aspects of the constitution which has been recommended, to 
which I have invited attention; Modify the portions in the manner 
I have suggested of the noble edifice so eloquently described by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, in the building up of the foundations and 
construction of which we in the Indian States have played no small 
a part, and of which the key has been forged by Lord Beading. 
It will then only remain for Lord Peel to supply the coping stone 
nnd to hand it over to His Majesty’s Government to declare it open 
as a completed building. 

Sir Mirza M. Ism-ail: Lord Chancellor, I desire with your 
permission, to offer a few remarks on the most important and 
interesting subject which we have been discussing here. The 
question of responsibility at the Centre is really the' crux of 
the whole problem of further constitutional reforms in India, 
and is the vital issue before this Conference. The success or 
failure of this Conference will be assessed by the measure of 
responsibility that it has been able to secure at the Centre. I do 
not believe that this Conference would have been summoned at 
nil if it was not the desire of the British Government to confer 
with the representatives of India to see how far the}' could go 
in this direction. It is because the Simon Commission’s Beport 
failed to recommend responsibility at the Centre, and it is 
because the Government of India’s Despatch, too, did not suggest 
it, that India is sullen and dissatisfied; and this feeling is finding 
such emphatic and unanimous expression in the country. It 
would be unwise not to recognise this fact. To use your own 
expressions, my Lord Chancellor, India wants something worth 
having, and she is not asking for something that it is impossible 
for Great Britain to give. It is no use offering to India some- 
thing she is not prepared to accept. Let Great Britain give 
generously, with faith and courage, and secure the happiness and 
contentment and the goodwill of the people of India. Ho other 
•conclusion seems to me even conceivable to political wisdom in 
•the present circumstances, for the alternative is misunderstand- 
•ing, inisery and chaos. Wlien a statesman of the high intellec- 
tual gifts of Lord Beading, -with his unique knowledge and experi- 
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'encc of India, is prepared to advocate an advance in tlie direction 
suggested by tlie representatives of India at this Conference, tbe 
point may well be talcen as settled beyond further question. A 
-lew more speeches like the one made by Lord Reading from lead- 
ing British statesmen in this country, followed by prompt action, 
and India will cease to be the problem that she is to-day. I wish 
also, my Lord, if I may be permitted to say it, that your own 
remarks had been jmhlished in India. Their effect would have 
lieen marvellous. By relaxing her political hold on India, Great 
Britain would be strengthening her moral hold, and would bind, 
India more closety to herself than ever. For, after all, in the 
last analysis it is the bonds of mutual interest that are the most 
enduring, as the}^ are the most beneficial, between one country 
and another. I shall not dilate further on this subject, but shall 
proceed on the assumption that the future Government of India 
will he a body responsible to the Legislature in all matters 
except those relating to defence and foreign and political rela- 
tions, subject to such temporary safeguards as may be absolutely 
necessary in the interest both of Great Britain and of India. 

I shall not go into details which have already been dealt with 
-at some length by previous speakers, but shall briefly express my 
•views with regard to the composition and powers of the Cabinet. 
To my mind it is certain that the present size of the Cabinet 
will be found to be inadequate, and it will require to be appre- 
ciably enlarged. It may have to consist of at least nine members, 
possibly ten. Democracy is a terrible creator of work, and to 
operate it satisfactorily an adequate staff is essential. As Mr. 
Damaswami Mudaliyar observed, we have to accept increased 
expenditure if wc want a smooth-working and efficient democratic 
machineiy. I do not moan to suggest that the increased cost would 
not be more than justified in the ultimate result. I would suggest 
-the following composition of the Central Cabinet: — ^A Prime 
Minister with a number of ministers appointed by the Governor- 
■Gcneral from among the members of the Legislature on the advice 
of and in consultation with the Prime Minister. I would not 
object to one of the ministers being selected from outside the Legis- 
lature for very special reasons on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister. These ministers would be selected as far as possible 
from the recognised groups or sections of the Houses. In selecting 
them the Prime Minister would naturally have regard mainly to 
such considerations as their individual qualifications, ability, 
personal loyaltj’' to himself and the measure of support they com- 
.mand from their respective groups or sections. 

The Cabinet should ordinarily be presided over by the Prime 
"klinister, the Governor-General having, however, the power to 
summon a meeting at his discretion and preside over it. The 
normal course shotdd be for the Cabinet to function independently 
of the Governor-General, as it would be extremely embarrassing to 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet, and not less embarrassing to 
the Governor-General himself, if the Governor-General were to 
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. take part in discussions relating to maitters exclusively tke concern 
of tke Prime Minister and his Cabinet,, and for whicb tbey are- 
responsible- to tbe Legislature. There "would, also be a danger of 
responsibility for unpopular measures being shifted from the- 
Cabinet to the Governor-General. 

So far as the Reserved or Crown subjects are concerned, I 
agree that the Viceroy should have two Ministers appointed by 
him (or by the Cro-wn) and entirely responsible to him for the 
administration of tile two reserved- departments, namely, defence 
and foreign and political relations. The Viceroy should not, I 
think, be in direct charge of any department. So far as the States- 
■are concerned, it would be understood that the existence of a 
Minister holding the portfolio of the Poreign and Political Depart- 
ment does not di-vest the Viceroy of his special responsibilities- 
in regard to them, or afiect in the slightest degree the right which 
the Princes possess and value highly of direct access to the- 
Viceroy. It is necessary that the Ministers holding these port- 
folios should rejiresent the Viceroy in the two Houses, to explain 
his policy and views whenever required. They would take part 
in discussions on subjects pertaining to their department, but they 
would not vote. I am not in favour of their taking part, at any 
fate till some experience is gained of the actual working of th^e- 
system, in all Cabinet discussions, and, in spite of_ the strong 
opinions expressed by such authorities as Lord Beading and- Six*' 
Tej Bahadxu" Sapru, I venture to think that , there is nothing,, 
either in necessity or even in expediency, to commend the pro- 
posal that they should share in the fall of the responsible Ministers.. 
It would do, I think, .if it were open to the Prime Minister to-' 
invite them to Cabinet meetings whenever he considered • theiv 
presence necessary or useful. 

I "wish to say that I am opposed to the suggestion that the- 
representatives from the States might take part in discussions om 
subjects which are not Federal but which are pm’ely Central' 
in character, affecting only British India. Such an arrangement* 
would be lacking in reciprocity, for the- States cannot agree to give- 
British Indian represen-tatives a voice in matters which are pure-, 
ly the States’ concern. Not only would such a lop-sided privilege- 
be primd facie unfair, but its exercise is apt to engender bitter- 
ness in relations, the cordiality and harmony of which it should; 
be our special endeavour to preserve, in -the beginning at all- 
events. I have no objection, i£ British Indian opinion requires it,, 
to States’ representatives being allowed to speak, but not to vote,, 
on Central subjects. But when-, the life of the ministry is- 
threatened, even if the occasion is only a matter of purely British' 
Indian concern, the question at once assumes ah All-India -aspect,, 
and the representatives of the States should have their dhe share- 
in deciding the fate of the ministry. 

I say a word about currency and exchange? The States^ 
are deeply interested in the q;uestion of currency and exchange, - 
in which they have hitherto had no say. They support the pro- 
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2 ) 0 sal to establisli a Reserve Bank ■witli a non-political board as a 
necessary safegnard. Tliere skonld, bowever, be no interregnum ' 
•between tbe present method of control and the establishment of a 
Reserve Bank ; nor should the establishment of the bank be left in 
■doubt. It should therefore be considered whether the Statute setting 
up the constitution should not include a provision for the establish- 
ment of a Reserve Bank with a non-political board. It is not 
merely a question of the Statutory rate of exchange, but of day 
to day administration; that is to say, the daily variations of a 
few points, depending upon the sale of bills, etc., give endless 
•opportunity for speculation, and must be entrusted either to an 
•official controller of currency or to a Reserve Bank. 

One more point, and I have done. Sir Bhupendra Rath Mitra 
was good enough to make reference to the tributes which some 
'States are paying to the British Indian Exchequer, but proceeded, 
Tather unnecessarily I thought, to malce a suggestion, if I under- 
■stood him correctly, that they should, continue to furnish a fund 
for meeting the expenditure connected with the maintenance of 
Political Agents and their establishments. We have always felt' 
-that, even under the existing state of things, these tributes 
•cannot be justified, as they are unfair incidents based on grounds 
which have long ceased to exist. But I do not think this the 
place or the occasion to go into the merits of that question, I 
should, however, point out that Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra’s 
-suggestion loses sight of the fact that it was not for the purpose 
•of political establishments that tributes were instituted ; they were 
•fixed in payment for the function of external defence, and, since 
in the future polity of India this function devolves on the Govern- 
ment of the Eederation, of which the States are also units, the 
•tributes will logically have to go, their places being taken by 
■the contribution of the States under the new constitution to the 
Eederal Exchequer. In any case Sir Bhupendra Nah Mitra 
will have to find some other source for his expenditure on political 
•establishments. That is all I have to say. 

Lord Feel: Lord Chancellor, I just wish by way of preface 
•to say that I have no intention of answering or dealing with many 
■of these very important and intricate points which have been 
3'aised, because I feel I can only occupy your time now for some 
'20 or 30 minutes, and it would take me 24 hours to deal fully 
with the points which have been raised. I hope, therefore, you 
will not think that I do not attach great importance to them. 
At the proper moment I should like to deal with them. My idea 
to-day is, again, not to deal with the short-comings of the Govern- 
ment of India during the last ten years, nor even to defend my- 
self against the charge that has been brought against me of 
being one of the parties guilty of indulging in the mal-practice 
•of private and personal telegrams. I understand that the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State can correspond with each other private- 
ly, but they must not send these communications by cable or 
lelegram. It appears to be a matter of rapidity of communica- 
iion rather than of principle which is objected to. 

T 2 
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There is another point upon which I wish to say a- word,: 
because I have a particular knowledge on the subject which others - 
have not. hTot many o£ the speakers have dealt with it. I should: 
like to interpose one or two observations aboiit the Council of • 
India. One or two of the speakers have said that it has been- 
condemned I think for more than forty years by political, opinion- 
in India. If so, it has a rough survival value; but Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra consigned it root and branch to oblivion. It has been- 
suggested that it clogs the activities of an active and progressive- 
Secretary of State. Well, I should like to sny one word about' 
the existence of the Council even in the presence of the present' 
Secretary of State for India, from the point of view of an eic— 
Secretary of State. I have always found it of great advantage- 
to consult on important issues the men who: Bad recently left high- 
office in India. One also had the advantage of no less than- 
three Indians of great experience on that Council;- together with- 
representatives of British finance and of the Army. The presence- 
of that Council has certainly given confidence to the Services itt> 
India, and there were events sometimes in India which tended 
io shake the confidence of the Services. Now I am not going to ■< 
say here at this moment whether that Council ought still to exist- 
in an advisory or an Executive capacity. I remember on one- 
particular occasion some colleagues of mine in the Government- 
were dismayed to find that in certain cases the Council could not.- 
be over-ruled by the Secretary of State or the Cabinet; they said- 
the position was unconstitutional, and that they ought to be more- 
subordinate to the Government of the day. Well, I replied that" 
in many waj^-s they fulfilled a very useful function in protecting.-- 
the finances of India, while, on the other hand, political India' 
or a large section of it, would agree with them in abolishing the- 
Council, though perhaps for entirely different reasons. I just 
wish to affirm my belief in the great value that the Council of' 
India has been to Secretaries of State, and on that I think I can. 
claim to speak with absolutely firstclass knowledge. 

I am sorry to see that Mr. Jinnah is not here. He always '- 
speaks with great lucidity, and always makes me think that I. 
have understood exactly what he means; I be wrong, but 

he gives me that impression. He used a remarkable phrase; I. 
think he said that you cannot go on governing India and you 
cannot get out of India. It is on the second part of that phrase- 
that I wish to comment. No doubt he means that the British- 
Government has a great responsibility towards India. After so- 
long and so close a connection it would he quite impossible for- 
the Government here as with a knife to sever its connections with- 
that country. It has incurred great obligations, large numbers- 
of people relying on its good faith and its determination to dis-- 
charge its duties. We are considering the best form of govern— 
rnent for United India; but Parliament has also to ensure' that- 
those dxffies and obligations are strictlj- and faithfully fulfilled. 

Now many speakers have discussed such broad questions as- 
the position of Congress in India and its different sections the;- 
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attitude of its different portions and parts towards separation or 
Dominion Status, the question of wL ether reforms in India have 
beoiv introduced too late or too soon, wiiether political changes 
had corresponded with the march or movement ot political feeling 
in [ndia. These, of course, arc questions of the highest moment. 
T do not propose to discuss them here and now, because, with all 
lespect, 1 feel that this is a Committee to which special duties 
are relegated, and I shall have, I hope, the opportunity at the 
Plenary Conference of expressing my views more generally upon 
those wide subjects. Here I am limiting myself to other matters. 
It is quite true that some speakers have ranged rather widely 
over the vast areas connected with these problems; but I recog- 
ni'O that some of these gentlemen had to return to India and would 
not have the opportunities that I would have, that therefore their 
swan song had to be their full song; but I hope to join a few days 
later in tlie chorus at the Plcnaiy Conference. 

t must just mention too a point in my colleague Sir Samuel 
IToare’s speech, I very much regret that for family reasons lie 
cannot be present to-day. I wish to mention a point in his 
.speech which I tliink was ’misunderstood bj' Mr. Jinnah. Jlr. 
3innah seemed to suggest that Sir Samuel Iloare had indicated 
that this scheme or these schemes, so far as they have been 
considered hero, should then, as it were, be transferred to India, 
and that wo should wait for an agreed scheme to be presented to 
u> from India. < I do not Ihuik he really suggested, or certainly 
he did not intend to suggest, anything of the kind. What he did 
suggest was that of course a great many unfinished ends and a 
great many ragged edges must be left; the future consideration 
must be neccssar}’; and, of course, that the Government of India 
will liavo to be con.sidcrcd and consulted on any such scheme. 
Put, of course, we recognise that it lies upon the Government of 
the day here — ^whatever that Government may he and whatever 
its complexion may be at the time — to present the Bill to 
Parliament and carry the Bill througli Parliament. I really 
wanted to defend my colleague. Sir Samuel IToare, from any 
suggestion that he wa.s making .some new proposal about a general 
agreement or a complete scheme being presented to us from India. 

^Tow, if you will excuse my detaining you, there is another 
criticism to Avhicli I think my colleague and I have been exposed. 
It IS said to us: Well, why do not you express yourself generally 
in favour of ibe whole sclfemc, leaving the details to he worked 
out afterwards, leaving problems to he discussed, leaving difficul- 
ties to he settled? 

I wish, without criticising anybody else, to express my own 
view quite firmly on that subject. I thinlc to commit yourselves 
to general outlines of schemes or proposals, unless yoM are your- 
selves firmly convinced that the full working of those schemes is 
faii-ly assured, is reall}’’ rather more worthy of- speculators than 
of deliberate and careful staie.smen. I want it to he made per- 
fectly clear that when I give my assent to a proposition I must 
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]cno-\v that proposition actually is. I have been very much 

imjn-essed during the last few years, and especially wlien I have 
had dealings in a responsible position with. India, by the suspicion 
and distrust that exists of British intentions in India. No one 
has been more disturbed and distressed by it than I am myself, but 
— and here I thinlc I shall be in accord with the high authority of 
the Lord Chancellor — many of these difficulties have arisen because 
there has been, probably, some ambiguity, or apparent ambiguity, 
in some of the plirases, undertakings and promises that have been 
given. I have noticed more than once in making speeches which 
are read by those interested both in this country and in India 
how extremely easy it is for different interpretations to be put 
on the same words in this country and in India, and that has, I 
confess, induced in my mind some degree of caution. 

I have had the further experience that some Indian politi- 
cians, as indeed politicians in other parts of the world — ^let me 
say I do not depreciate politicians; I think they are the finest 
set of men j'ou can have ! — are apt, I think, to focus their atten- 
tion on the promise and turn their blind eye on the limitations. 
IVe are sometimes asked to meet the exigencies of a particular 
political situation by agreeing to some proposition, the implica- 
tions of which we do not altogether appreciate and understand. 
But, Lord Chancellor — and I say this with great seriousness — ^I 
am most anxious that in these high matters there shall be no 
question as to the good faith of Great Britain or, which is far 
less important but is still impoi-tant, of the party to which I 
have the honour to belong. We have so high a national lineage 
•of honest}' that, though I may be accused of caution, I do not 
-u-ish to pin myself to a proposition unless I understand all its 
amplications, because if our word is given it will be carried out, 
.and carried out at any cost. It is because I am so profound a 
believer in the good faith of my country in carrying out all its 
■obligations and pledges of whatever sort that I confess I am 
rather slow to give them, because I Imow that once given we shall 
carry them out to the letter and in the spirit. 

As I say, I do not wish to occupy the time of the sub-Com- 
niitiee by too many general considerations. I have, I think, 
to-day a more limited task, that is to say really to consider and 
advise the Conference on the different elements of which a Federal 
constitution for India must consist and to make suggestions as 
to the best modes of building up those elements in a coherent 
and harmonious whole. Any such considerations must, however’, 
give due allowance to the different conditions in India and to its 
relations with this country, which, of course, determine its form. 
Let me add that for reasons of time I am not really considering 
■other methods than those we have been discussing for devolution 
at the Centre, or methods by which Parliament may disinterest 
itself or the Secretary of State may disinterest himself in cei’tain 
problems, and in that way greater freedom may be given 
to the Government of India. I am not considering those 
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for tlie momerLt; I am dealing mainly witli tlie actual pro- 
positions before us, and I should like to say that I think 'we ai-e- 
very much indebted to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for putting for- 
ward a definite scheme which has concentrated the attention of 
the sub-Committee and which has been so valuable. If I say 
anything in criticism of his scheme, I hope he will realise that I 
appreciate it is much easier to criticise than to create. 

There are first of all those well-known differences between the- 
Federal States and Provinces which we have already discussed, 
and the drSerent conditions under which they must form part of 
the Federal \mit. There is also the form which the Legislature 
must take based upon these difierences, and the proportions 
between the contributions to it of the States and the Provinces. 
The different methods of election or selection and the powers of 
dealing in the same Legislature with Federal and with British 
India subjects have also to be considered, and there is also the 
necessarily composite nature of the Cabinet, at least for the first 
few years, because I think it has been made quite clear that even 
if some of these communal differences had been perhaps settled, 
Ave should have to have representatives of the great communities 
and of the Princes in the Cabinet. That is what I intend to 
imply when I speak of the composite nature of the Cabinet. 

Again, it is admitted by those who are most anxious for the 
full control of Indians over their own affairs that, at present at 
least, we must leave some subjects under the control of the 
Viceroy. It follows on this assumption that there must be divi- 
sion of authority in the Central Government, and this, of course, 
is in itself an evil. It is certainly an evil to have divisions in 
a Central Executive, and clearly before any decision can be 
reached rve have to consider how far these divisions can be recon- 
ciled, so that the greatest approach to unity can be attained. 

Again, the degree of responsibility which could be conferred 
on a Government so limited to a Legislature so variously composed 
must at any rate be of a different nature and degree from the 
responsibility in a unitary parliamentary Government such as our 
own. Indeed, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru recognised this, for his 
scheme would accord rather a high measure of Olympian security 
to his Ministers when once they were chosen, if they were to be 
placed above the ordinary wear and tear of parliamentary incident 
and accident, and could be removed only by the solemn procedure 
of notice in both Houses and a joint enquiry into their conduct, 
when sentence could be pronounced only by a two-thirds majority 
of the whole. 

I am not at all saying that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is wrong 
in giving such stability to the Central Executive, but of course, 
it cuts to some extent across the comments made by other speakers, 
for criticism in the Assembly or in the Federal Legislature is 
bound to be' to some extent more free and unlimited than would 
be the case if the man who made a criticism knew he was running 
the dire peril of being himself selected as a Minister to carry out 
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Ihe proposals wliicli lie liad been bimseH advocating. It is there- 
fore a veiy limited responsibility that be proposed, and I may point 
cut — it lias already been observed by other speakers — that it may 
be difficult, if you have your responsibility so limited, to. carry 
out the ordinary business of legislation in those Legislatui'es, and 
it would appear, therefore, that some power of certification must 
be reserved to the Yiceroy in order to carry on, with the assent 
of the Cabinet, the ordinaiy work of legislation. 

Again, any constitution must of course clearly conform to the 
salient necessities of the Indian situation. IVe must conduct 
our examination on the assumption tliat a really working scheme 
can be produced which can meet not only the wear and tear of 
every day, but have some capacity for standing the rough weather 
that must arise at intervals in every country. I would prefer to 
be guided, too, not by abstract notions of theoretic forms of 
government; I would even face the dread "word “ democracy’’, 
and would not accept or discard a proposal because it had failed 
or succeeded in establishing its credentials by this popular though 
uncertain test. I admit we must pay great attention to popular 
feeling and popular character, but in our work in the laboratory 
as we are here, w'c should approximate to the scientific rather than 
to the sentimental state of mind. 

Unlike my friend kir. Sastri, I have some distrust of gestures 
if embedded in constitutions; I prefer them to be expressed in 
perorations rather than in accurate draftsmanship. I distrust 
them also because their effect, however useful at the moment, is 
;apt to wear down too quickly, while the value of the gesture is 
•evidently discounted if it is found to have led to an ill-fitting, ill- 
ushaped or ill-working constitution. 

I agree, of course, that difficxilties must arise when you are 
splitting up the autbority of the Government in different propor- 
tions, and that w-e must, too, form a clear view of the situation, 
try and estimate what those proportions are. I should like to 
examine that proposal for a few minutes, and while I talk of 
reserved subjects or while I talk of safeguards, I think I shall 
cany my colleagues with me in this, that we have had a great 
deal of experience since the war in the working of what are called 
safeguards for minorities and bodies of the same kind in the 
different States. I think they will also agree that if you are talk- 
ing about safeguards, those must not only be paper safeguards but 
safeguards which will be clearly and easily operated in the consti- 
tution, and those who are responsible for the safeguards must be 
equipped with full machinery for making them real and effective. 

We must therefore try to determine what the suggested 
reservations would imply, both as regards the powers of the 
Viceroy and the authority and machinery which must be provided 
so that the responsibility may be carried out. Take, for instance, 
the case of the Army. I understood that one of the speakers— 

.hink it was Mr. Jayakar — ^went rather further, and suggested 
that even in the administration of the Army there shoiild be 
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dyarchy. I 'understand he suggests that the Viceroy should con- 
trol only the active Array, and that the reservists, for instance, 
should he under some other authority, and similarly in the auxiliary 
and volunteer forces. I hardly think that any Military Authority 
■^vould norv-a-days accept responsibility for the Army similarly 
divided into compartments. We have had experience in this 
country in the past of managing an Army when one Department 
is responsible, say, for recruiting and another for supply. If the 
Viceroy is to be responsible for the Army, it is quite clear that 
he must have undivided control. I am no-t now dealing with the 
question of whether there should be conference or committees in 
order that other portions of the Government or the Legislature 
may have some acquaintance with what is being done in Army 
matters. That is a matter, of course, for consideration. Clearly, 
if the Viceroy is to control the Army he must define the situations 
when that Army is to be used, and must be able to secure its 
mobility and its communication. The Army, again, has to be 
■used in aid of the civil power. Now, the police is to be under the 
control of the Provincial Governments, but the police forces in 
India are, at least in comparison with those in some other coun- 
tries, comparatively small. The strain, therefore, as we have 
recently seen, which is thrown upon the police force in time of 
trouble is very great, and thus accordingly there will be a tempta- 
tion in the Provinces, in case of trouble, to call in the aid of the 
military at perhaps early stages. The Viceroy, therefore, has to- 
be kept in touch with and to have some control over questions of 
law and order in the Provinces, or else he may find 'that a very 
severe strain is put not only upon the Army but also upon the 
division now established between internal security troops and 
the troops set apart for external defence. He -will, of course, be 
kept in close touch with the Governors of the Provinces, who have 
to exercise the powers reserved to them in case of emergency or 
disorder. It may be remarked, I think, in passing that if any 
form of disturbance is confined to one Province then the Provin- 
cial Government and the Governor are responsible, and the 
Governor is responsible under the direct supervision of the Viceroy 
himself ; but if the disturbance should spread to two or three Pro- 
vinces, disturbances might acquire the dignity of a Pederal sub- 
ject and be liable to treatment by the Federal Government. In 
"this case the authority of a Home Member and of the Viceroy, in 
communication -with the Governor or Governors, would have some- 
how to be reconciled. Again, the Viceroy has not only to control 
the Army but to secure its mobility. Some power would have to 
be reserved over transport and railway and communications by 
telegraph and telephone, at any rate in cases of emergency. 

Now, turning for a moment to finance, it has been suggested 
by Lord Beading, and I believe accepted by Mr. Jayakar and 
others, that security must be taken for Army expenditure, for 
interest on debts and loans, and for various funds, • pensions and 
obligations in connection with the Services. It would seem to 
follow that, if these responsibilities will swallow rip four-fifths 
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of tlie budget, tbe freedom of tbe Minister, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would be largely circumscribed. The holder of so 
large a debenture on the income of the business would have to 
assure himself that that income was reasonably stable. Would 
not the Viceroy have to assure liimself that sufficient taxes were 
provided to make these liabilities secure? Again, the connection 
between good administration, peace and order and the raising and 
the products of taxation are obvious. The burden of future loans 
must be considered, and the rate at which they are to be raised. 
Even as regards internal loans a high rate of interest might unduly 
burden the budget. In all these matters the intervention of the 
Viceroy would be desirable at an early moment, or at the first 
sign oi danger, and it would seem to follow that he must exercise 
control over the budget and must be kept, either through his 
Ministers or advisers, in the closest possible touch with the move- 
ments of national finance in order to discharge his obligations. 

I only Avish here to interpolate one word, and I should not 
have said anything, but the question has been raised, about the 
■control of credit and currency, because may I remind you, with 
reference to Avhat Sir Bhupendra Isath Mitra has said, that the 
Government of India is very definite in its advice on that point. 
It says : “ We Avish, therefore, to state in unambiguous terms 

that the formation of a Eeseiwe Bank on sound lines must, in our 
vieAv, be a condition precedent to any transfer of financial 
responsibility from the agents of Parliament to a Minister answer- 
able to the Indian Legislature.’^ 

Lord Rending: Hear, hear. 

Lord Peel: Well, that is verj firmly and very strongly laid 
idoAvn, and much as I hesitate — ^being connected with finance my- 
self, and speaking with some little knowledge on the subject — 
to plunge into this question, because I know how delicate are 
the considerations inA^olved, I must be allowed to criticise the 
•suggestion made by one who speaks with so much authority as 
Bhupendra Hath Mitra about leaving for the time, apparently, 
the question of exchange or credit to be in the hands of the Viceroy 
in this sense — that legislation might be introduced into the 
Legislature but it would depend upon the Viceroy whether that 
should be vetoed or whether it should not, or whether his extra 
powers should be used. I say at once that if this question was 
left in that doubtful state, and if it was a question of introducing 
■a Bill into a Legislature dealing with sAich very delicate questions 
as credit or the exchange, the disturbances that you would haA’^e 
in finance and credit outside would be incalculable, and I cannot 
help thinlring, AAdth great respect to Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra, 
that he had not given full consideration to the effect on outside 
opinion, credit and business, when he made those proposals. 

IsoAv, again, coming to the railways, even if they are separate- 
ly administered, whatever the relation of the Bailway Board may 
be to the Government, finance must be affected. Hational 
finances, or some control over them seems to be demanded if they 
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ai-e to make a contribution, as I believe they do nov, to the 
Central Budget. Again, commercial treaties aud customs are 
closely allied. "The Viceroy, as the authority charged with 
external policy, must be able to enforce international obligations 
and enter into external commercial arrangements. Again, the 
Viceroy will have to have full information placed before him in 
order that he may be able to exercise his emergency or over- 
riding powers in order to protect minorities or to ensure that no 
unfair discrimination is exercised with reference to British trade 
or those classes of people engaged in business or manufacture or 
mining industry. He will have to assure himself also against that 
most dangerous form of discrimination, where there is no discri- 
mination in form, but w’here there is discrimination in fact. He 
may have to examine Bills introduced into the Legislature before 
they are brought in to see if they conflict with his obligations. I do 
not wish to enumerate further the duties that may be cast upon him, 
but in order to discharge these various heavy and far-reaching 
responsibilities the Viceroy must not only be provided with the 
authority and machinery for so doing, but he will have to have 
officials and assistants who will be able to provide him with patent 
and ready advice on all those duties which he has to discharge. 

How, it is difficult for me to say what the size or nature of this 
establisWent ought to be, but it is quite evident that it must 
be very considerable, and that we ought to be quite sure that in 
this division of duties we are not really placing too heavjr a 
burden of responsibility on the shoulders of one man, and I think 
we ought to have perfectly clear in our minds the extent, too, 
of the advice, official and otherwise, that he must be expected tO' 
have, and then, having done so, we can compare his duties and 
responsibilities with the scope and range of the Cabinet which 
it is proposed should be set up ; and then, having made that clear 
in our minds, we can establish the relations between them, and 
see what those interactions ought to be; and in examining this 
scheme we must be very clear on the scope and range of the 
Viceroy’s duties and responsibilities in order that we may know 
what are the duties, and the range of the duties which may be 
placed upon the Cabinet. We do not want to have, we want to 
avoid if possible having, two — I will not say rival, but separate — 
Governments, because everybody Imows that when you have 
limitations in the powers of Departments, and possibly other 
Departments impinge upon their duties — ^well, as Sir Akbar 
Hydari said, there is a very good chance indeed of a considerable 
degree of friction. I submit, therefore, that in the light of these 
problems we must consider what the relations of the Viceroy shordd 
be to the menibers of the ’Cabinet and to the Executive Members — 
whether they should sit as a whole, or whether they should sit 
as a unitary Cabinet, or whether the actual distinction between 
the two divisions of the Cabinet should be more clearly marked. 
T am anxious that the Executive should be split up as little as 
possible, but although I am anxious that the Executive should 
not be split up (because that means weakness) at the same time I 
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do rather deprecate the suggestion that has heen made that there 
should he, over against the Legislature, an appearance of unity, 
when, in fact, there would not he tmity. I think- all these things 
had better be made as clear as possible, and that any Legislature 
should know Avhat is the division of duties between Ministers and 
Executives. 

On this question, too, would depend in part as to whether 
the Viceroy should, as a rule, preside in his Cabinet or whether 
he should be content with the information which would be supplied 
to him by those officials or Ministers whom he chose to send. 
I confess it seems to me very difficult to see how the Viceroy can 
keep in sufficient touch with the general current of events, with 
the characters of his officials and Ministers and with their rela- 
tions with each other (which is not at all an unimportant part 
•of government^ if he does not, as a rule, preside at their deli- 
berations. This would appear to limit their responsibility to 
legislature because it would imply, possibly, responsibility in the 
Viceroy for their action and thus lessen their duties to the 
Legislature. But it is very difficult to conceive a Viceroy severed 
from his Cabinet with a heavy burden of business upon him 
and prevented from having that close and familiar touch with 
afl'airs which alone can give confidence to the decisions which he 
would have to make. Certainly it is remarkable, though one 
can understand the reason, that it should now be proposed to 
introduce some form of dyarchy into a Central Government where 
unit5J- is even more important than in the Provinces, though 
dyarchy itself has been denounced from all sides in the Provinces 
as an unstable form of government while its highest praise has 
been that in eight out of nine Provinces it has not been worked 
at all. It seems to be a paradoxical panegyric on the system 
to say that its success lies in the fact that it has not been worked. 
It is the converse of the phrase digmis iTrvperio nisi imperasset. 
But those who feel that a dyarchy should be introduced at the 
Centre should at least assure themselves that os little departxu'e 
from that ' necessary unity of executive government should be 
tolerated as possible. 


Now, I have been discussing — ^though I have only been able 
to touch upon very few points — some of the problems and diffi- 
culties of a Federal Government in the Centre, and I can assure 


the Committee that I have not done so, nor again has my colleague, 
in any captious or critical spirit, but it is because I claim to 
belong to a party which, however high and far-reaching its ideals 
may be and however vivid its imagination, is always essentially 
a practical party, and always insists upon asking the pragmatist’s 
question. Will it work? We should be doing, little service to 
India or to this country or to our fellow-citizens, whatever views 
th^ hold as to the pace of constitutional development in 
India, if we ^oided problems or merely plastered them, with 
phrases. But I would ask another thing of my colleagues. I 
nope they will keep their minds free for any solutions of these 
>questions, that they will not pay overmuch attention as to whether 
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-tliis one particular form of constitution is "w^orked in western 
^countries or not, that they will separate the question of status 
from the question of form of government, that they will not 

• only he free from the besetting passions of the lawyer or pre- 
-cedents, but that India, with its great social ranges, with its 

• contrasts in Province or State, may well make its own precedents, 
and if it cannot call upon its own experience will use warily the 
•experience of other countries. I should like myself to follow 
the course that I have prescribed. We have been engaged and 
•are engaged in investigations and in considerations, and if I am 
asked at the present moment whether I am in favour of this 
or that solution I can only answer that I am unable to say. 
I am, with others, feeling my way on the fringes of a giant 
problem. I certainly exclude no solution, but I submit that no 
■^scheme is a solution unless the many problems, bafiSing and diffi- 
cult as they are, have been in the main mastered, and forged 
and hammered into a working whole. We were invited, and 
"'I think my friends and I were specially invited by Sir Akbar 
'Hydari, to put the coping stone on the edifice. I was very proud 
“to be invited for so high a destiny. I should be very proud 

if we were able to put the coping stone on the edifice. All we 
want to do is to assume ourselves that the buildings and the 
foundations are well and truly and harmoniously laid. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: May I be permitted to put two ques- 
tions to Lord Peel? 

■ Chairman: Tes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: If he will be pleased to replj’' to 
■one or both of them. May I ask whether he. for the reasons 
already defined by him, also disfavours the scheme of separate 
Dominion armies suggested by the Parliamentary Commission 
.presided over by Sir John Simon? 

Lord Peel : I have always found it very difficult to follow 
that suggestion made by Sir John Simon’s Commission, because 
■there are obvious difficulties in having two separate armies which 
may be separately officered, separately organised and so on; and 
■being, if I may say so, of a practical turn of mind, I did not see 
where, at the present moment, with all the requirements of 
finance in India, it would be very possible for a Dominion India 
to raise and finance and pay for and organise and train a separate 
army different from the army you have got at present in India. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: May I put another question, because 
I want to clear up that point. Do I take it. Lord Peel, that 
your opinion and the opinion of your Party is that there should 
be no parliamentary institutions in India? 

Lord Peel: No, I have never said anything of the kind, have 
L? I am rather surprised at that question. Sir Tej. It does not 
arise out of anything I have said. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : It does arise from what you said just 
mow. 
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Lord Peel: No, I tliink it is ratliel’ tlie otlier way. I was- 
rather commenting on the severity with which you had limited,. 
I do not say unwisely, the action of parliament in operating upon 
an Eicecutive by saying that, in contradistinction to our Govern- 
ment here — of course, we are a unitary government here, and this- 
is a federal government — onl3'- in very limited circumstances could; 
the Legislature overturn the Executive. I have said, nothing about* 
Legislatures. 

Sii' Tej Bahadur Sa'pru : Am I right in thinking that your* 
partj’ is definitely against the Federated All-India on the basis- 
of responsibility to t^he Legislature? 

Lord Peel: You are entirely wrong in coming to any suclu 
conclusion. On the contrary, we have said that we not only 
strongly support the idea, but our whole attitude towards the- 
question of Executive Government, responsibility in the C'entre- 
and other matters, has been altered by the movement on to the- 
Federal basis; but we regard not only with satisfaction, but,. 
if I may saj^ so, with enthusiasm, the way in which the Princes- 
have come forward atld said they are ready to join . in co-operating- 
in a united India. I am rather astounded that Sir Tej — I know- 
lie is a verj* ingenious lavyer — is putting to a simple lajunan like* 
myself, or a comparative layman 

Lord Beading : You are a lawyer yourself ! 

Lord Peel: I have only been a lawyer for about seven years- 
In spite of that. Sir Tej is using his legal ingenuity to force- 
admissions from me which are entirely different from anything: 
I have said. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Lord Peel, ma^f I tell you that T 
am not speaking as an ingenious la-yyer, I am speaking as a* 
practical man as to what you describe as the practical-minded- 
ness of the Conservative Party, and here is a very practical ques- 
tion. If I am not mistaken. Their Highnesses made it abundantly 
plain half-a-dozen times in the course of the discussion here that' 
they want to federate provided they have their proper share in- 
the Government, and that they realise the Government to be a- 
responsible Government, not merely responsible to the British 
Government, but responsible to them; and I took it that you and' 
your Party were prepared to bless that scheme of All-India-. 
Federation on that basis. 

Lord Peel: I say that we are. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I do not know whether His Highness - 
of Bikaner, or His Highness of Alwar, or His Highness of Bhopal’, 
would like to band over or delegate their powers to an auto- 
ciatic Government of India which is not responsible to a Legisla-- 
“their representatives and our representatives. 
Co\iservative^*^^”^' Their Highnesses now to answer the" 
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Lord Peel : Well, iliat q^uestiou is obviously addressed io 
Their Highnesses, and nothing would be more improper than for 
me to give an answer to it. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Hy Lord Chancellor, whilst 
sthere are advantages in speaking last there are also certain 
-obvious disadvantages, for on behalf of myself and our Indian 
."States’ Delegation I should Mice to have been the first to pay a 
respectful tribute to you, my Lord Chancellor, as our Chairman, 
and to my old and esteemed friend Lord Beading, for the great 
-contributions which you have made here. We have been sitting 
in this Committee now for well over a month, and it is not for me 
‘to refer at length to the courteous and painstaking manner in 
•which you have presided over us and helped us in our deliberations, 
nnd the way in which you have shown that you are working in 
rthe interests not only of the Empire, but of India. 

Chairman : Thank J'ou. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: If I may respectfully say 
•so, Lord Beading’s attitude is not only the attitude of a great 
■statesman, but he has evinced the great courage of a great man 
who has not been afraid to change his views and openly make such 
;an announcement. 

Lord Beading’s speech and the attitude of the Liberal Party 
•■ndll, I am sure, be a matter of profound satisfaction and grati- 
•tude throughout the length and breadth of India. Though our 
relations were not strictly those of chief and colleague, my connec- 
•tion with Lord Beading was particularly close from his arrival 
in India until Eebruary, 1926, when I declined to stand again 
for the Chancellorship, for during that time I was chancellor of 
•the Chamber of Princes. 

We have all been very gratified to hear the promising observ- 
••ations made by Lord Peel, and we hope that the coping stone 
will be placed and some marked changes forthcoming before too 
long in the mind 'of the Conservative Party. I can quite under- 
•stand ‘the caution of Lord Peel, with whom I have also had 
the privilege and pleasure of personal contact; and we all know 
•that the great party which Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare 
represent here is led by that great and broad-minded statesman 
■;Mr. Bald-win. 

There have been so many notable speeches made on all sides 
in this debate during the last few days that it seems almost 
•invidious to single out any one of them; but, if I may say so 
•with all sincerity, we were greatly struck by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s litcid and masterly address with which I find myself 
largelj"" in agreement, as T am sure we all do on this side ; and I 
liave been much impressed also by the speeches of two other 
•friends, Mr. Ja^’akar and ^r. Tinnah. And before I go further, 
may I say how pleased I am, and I am sui-e w"e all are, to have 
lieard the statement made at 'the beginning of our proceedings 
-to-day by the Lord .Chancellor -with regard to the forthcoming 
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•whicli I gave wTien an anuonncement was made by Sir Tej Babadm’ 
Sapru and Sir. Jayakar, wbo were conducting negotiations with 
Mr. Gandhi last July. I should like to say that at one time, not 
very long ago, something like three-quarters of the Marwari Bazaar 
in Calcutta consisted almost entirely of the subjects of my State, 
■who trade and carry on business in British India. I believe I am 
mot very far wrong in saying that that is the case now. Several 

• of my subjects who are engaged in .this trade and commerce in 
British India — and many of them are not in 'the least interested 
in politics, but are concerned with business — ^have told me that 
they, and the subjects of other Indian States as well as of British 
India, have been very adversely affected by this new rate of 

• exchange of Is. Qd. I have no hesitation in saying,, from my own 
personal observations and interviews with friends in Bombay, .where 
jl have a house, friends with whom I have had opportunities, as 
'the Secretary of State is aware, of coming into close contact during 
the present turmoil, that the commercial and the mercantile 
•community who have joined in this non-co-operation movement 
have done so largely owing to such grievances^ and especially to 
this rate of exchange. 

Yesterday we had the testimony of an English commercial 
.-representative in India, Mr. Gavin Jones, who opposed the measure. . 
"He referred to the effect on agriculturists, and I know that is so 
because in our newly colonised settlement our agriculturists are 
being especially hard hit now. 

Subject, therefore, to due safeguards, as I have said, the federal 
India, consisting of the States and British India, should have 
-financial autonomy, and I submit that the time has come when 
neither British India nor the States should be treated as infants 
but should be made free from all attempts to keep them tight within 
leading strings ; that the desire should cease, which T have heard 
rather humoroxisly expressed as the British Government wishing 
to retain the position of a grandmother looking after us. Hot 
-only have people to buy experience, some dearly even in social 
life, but eA^en in States that has to be done, and at times it may 

■ be necessary to let them burn their fingers a little. The instance 
of Australia was cited; I had noted it before. I do not think that 

" because Australians have got into financial dif&culties there is any 

• question now of taking away their Dominion Status and powers. 

"With regard to the political portfolio, which is a reserved 
; subject, I have some observations to make, particularly with 
-reference to foreign relations. As in the matter of defence, it will 
be dealt with separately, and I might add that Ave, the Princes, 

■ claim an equal voice and share with British India in that matter. 
So we claim the same voice in regard to foreign affairs. Ho doAibt 

-a Defence Committee will have to be set up in India, and on that 
Committee we want -to be represented. The States, talking of 
'defence, naturally desire to keep intact as at present and under 
present arrangements their armies, though they will of course 
•gladly and willingly continue not only to place them at the dis- 
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posal of llie King-Emperor j but of tbe Eederal Government for tlie 
■defence of India as no-^v. 

But in regard to foreign relations a Committee, we tbink, should' 
also be set up to advise tbe Viceroy and tbe Princes, and on tbat 
Committee "we "vs'enld like also to be represented. Sir Mubammad 
Sbafi referred to a separate Political Member in charge of the- 
Indian States portfolio -wbicb at present is in tbe bands of the 
Viceroy. I know tbat in a certain number of States this idea is 
favoured. It is a hardy annual which has been before us 
prominently at least since 1918 when we were considering tbe 
reforms wbicb ultimate^ took form in Chapter 10 of tbe Montford 
Pepol't. As Lord Reading knows, tbe majority of tbe States still 
favour tbe Viceroy retaining tbe political portfolio. TVe desire in. 
particular this close association with tbe Viceroy. The matter, 
however, has to be more fully considered. We also realise tbat 
questions relating to tbe affairs of the States will have to come up 
in some way in tbe Pederal Legislature. There, no doubt, no 
great difficulty will arise in establishing contact with tbe States 
who federate; but as to tbe repi'esentation of tbe States in some 
form or other, possibly we can devise a system, without necessarily 
having a whole-time independent Member in charge of tbe political 
portfolio, to wbicb several of us see serious objections. 

We realise tbat tbe Viceroy is a very busy man, and be wilt 
not have ' bis labours lightened when tbe federation comes into- 
being. We realise tbat at present, in consequence of tbe Viceroy 
being so busy, orders are sometimes passed by tbe Political 
Secretary in the name of tbe Viceroy. Many of us intend taking 
up this question further with a view to ensuring tbat a definite- 
policy shall in future prevail regarding tbe States, wbicb should 
not change according to tbe personal views and idioayncracios of 
individual Vicero3fs or Political Secretaries. And, in order to 
provide for tbe interests of tbe States being more fully protected, 
and safeguarded against any bastj’’ or arbitrary action, and to- 
ensure successful resistance to any undue pressure bj’’ other depai't- 
ments, also to advise tbe Viceroy on personal and dynastic matters 
relating to tbe States, some of us are of tbe view tbat a small Indian 
States Council might be instituted to deal purely with tbe affairs 
of tbe Indian States, not federal affairs necessarily, to assist tbe- 
Political Secretary and to advise tbe Viceroy. We have already 
taken steps in this connection. But, of course, this will not fetter 
tbe ultimate discretion of tbe Viceroy. 

Mr. Jayakar referred to tbe Indianisation of tbe Political 
Department. I should like to take this opportunity of clearing 
up a misunderstanding, wbicb, I am happy to say, is not general. 
There is an idea wbicb I was surprised to find prevails in certain 
parts of British India. I remember some two or three years aga- 
in Bombay a paper — ^to which I will not give prominence, as it is 
not worthy of it, by mentioning its name — ^published tbe same lie. 
It stated tbat the States bad Opposed tbe Indianisation of the 
Political Department. I can tell you tbat tbat was not so during 
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.my ten years of Cliancellorsliip, using tliat expression loosely, 
'because for five years before that, when Conferences were called, ! 
was Secretary to tlie Princes at tlie Conference. I liave liad my 
memory refreslied on this matter by asking tlie Director of our 
■special organisation, Colonel Haksar, wlietfier any sucb. communi- 
cation was issued on behalf of the Princes, and I am not aware of 
any such statement or speech being made. I cannot answer, any 
more than any of you can, for any individual views which might, 
-unknown to me, have been expressed by some Princes ; but we have 
no objection to the Indianisation as such of the Political Depart- 
ment. We want to see the best men who are suited for the work 
and who are fully qualified in the Political Department. We want 
to see the Political Department become the Corps Diplomatique 
like the Corps Diplomatique here. But, beyond that, naturally, 
if there is Indianisation in the Department — and I believe it has 
-already begun and it is the policy of the Government of India — 
the subjects of our Indian States must also be eligible, subject 
■again to ability and qualification. 

I was also surprised by another matter. Talking to some of 
my friends, I was amazed to find that they seemed to think the 
iPrinces are standing aloof from and do not wish to associate in 
•close and friendly relations with oiir brethren of British India. 
ITow let me tell you that ever since 1907, as I can personally testify, 
we have taken up a friendly attitude. When the Morley-hlinto 
■Reforms were under discussion several of us, including myself I 
.am proud to say, warmly supported and personally worked for an 
Indian member being appointed to the Viceroy’s Council, which, 
-as we know, resulted ultimately in the appointment of our great 
Indian leader and friend, the late Lord Sii^a. Since then, as we 
see, there are three other friends present here who have been 
■Members of the Viceroy Council. The Princes have always gone 
.out of their way to show special consideration towards and to pay 
special attention to the Indian Members of Council, because it was 
stated that the Princes would object to Indian Members of Council. 
I think those of our friends in British India who have come most 
in contact with us will remember that not only have many of the 
Indian Members of the Government of India visited many of ris, 
including my State, but we are always glad to, have the pleasure, 
-which I and several others have had, of your company on social 
and other occasions in Delhi, Simla, Bombay, and so on. 

■:{The suh-Committee adjourned at 12-58 f.m. and resumed, at 

2-45 f.m.), 

11. R. The Maharaja of Bikaner: My Lord Chancellor: I was 
in the middle of — even in spite of a little digression — certain details 
connected with the Political Department, and the final observations 
that I wish to make on that subject are also in the hope of clearing 
away , certain misunderstandings ■ in another direction. I want to 
take this opportunity of making it perfectly clear that it is not 
: because of the slightest- unfriendliness against any. individual 
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members of tbe Political Department tbat tbe States feel that there 
is need for a revision, of the present system and machinery . Many 
of ns remember, and I am old enough to remember, political officers 
to v'hom the States are indebted for a great deal of invaluable 
assistance and help in the days when the States were considerably 
more backward than they are now. We have had the pleasure of 
claiming many political officers not only as our friends but our 
intimate and personal friends, and I trust it will not be considered 
presumptuous on my part if I refer to two very distinguished officers 
here ; Mr. Reynolds, who is Agent to the Governor-General in 
Rajputana, and Sir Reginald Glancy, who was Agent to_ the 
Governor-General in Central India. There are many other political 
officers and others in London now Avhom I need not mention. As 
I say, it is not with the persons but with the system that we feel 
dissatisfied, and that there is need now of overhauling the 
machinerjT, including, Ave hope, a more clear definition of the 
functions of the political officers, which question we have taken up 
with the Yiceroy already. 

Turning to a few miscellaneous subjects, I do not wish to go 
into details about certain technical matters — they have heen dealt 
with . sufficiently by other speakers — ^but personally I must confess 
to my dislike of the term “ dyarchy ” or any system that represents 
such a thing, because, according to an old Indian saying, and I 
think that is not difierent from what you have in the West: you 
cannot have two Sovereigns in one State, just as you cannot have 
two lions — as we say — in one cage, one of them must be a veiy 
tame lion for the two of them to be together; or two swords. — as 
we, the fighting class, say — in one scabbard. 

I would mention one of the special advantages of a point made 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in regard to reserve Ministers all falling 
with the Federal Executive Government, say, defence or foreign 
relations — and those Avhich come under the full category of federal 
subjects. The point to me personally appears to be this : that if 
the Viceroy finds that a! Minister has been a failure and if he feels 
that he is obnoxious and deliberately obnoxious to the country, 
or if he desires a change, he might appoint another in his place. 
Very often, I am sorry to say, in India, British India in particular 
— and we of the States are considered autocrats — ^too much regard 
is paid to prestige, and it is found difficult to change an officer 
who holds high position. To me personally, therefore, one of the 
advantages and special merits of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’ s scheme 
is that even if reserve Ministers went out with a Government that 
had a vote of censure passed upon it, that would give the Viceroy 
an opportunity, if he felt it necessary, to appoint another man in 
his place. 

Now, coming to the more direct questions of the States entering 
•the Federation, I wa;s truly glad to hear Mr. linnah say that there 
were potentialities in a Federal scheme, and I was more than 
gratified at the special reference rvhich was made to the value to 
British India, and — I say this with all modesty — at the reference 
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by Lord Beading' to tlie vahie to the whole of India, of the States 
expressing their willingness to enter a Federation, in which con- 
nection Lord Beading was good enough to quote a speech of the 
Prime Minister in the Conference upon the effect of our AviUing- 
ness to consider a Federation, and that more was now possible to 
be done for India in the waj' of constitutional advance than other- 
wise. Equally gratifying to us has been the response made by 
many other British Indian friends, and in fact we feel that we can 
■justly state that our rrillingness to enter a Federation has com- 
manded almost unanimous consent. 

I need liardly add it is my firm belief that, in spite of doubts 
and suspicions, the Princes and the States will do all that they 
can in reason to bring such a Federation into operation. I would 
point out that the States cannot really be grouped amongst the 
minorities, such as they are hnown in British India, and that they 
really in effect and constitutionally are not only outside India, but 
also are one of the two groat entities in India who are now entering 
into a Federation. What is more important, they are the only 
part of India which, even now, is independent and sovereign. A 
satisfactorj* settlement of the rights of the States has necessarily 
to be borne in mind. The agreement of States and of the Princes' 
Chamber is also veiy necessary. There are questions which are 
outside tlie orbit of the present discussions, such as those relating 
to paramountcy, with regard to which negotiations are being carried 
on with the British Govemment through the Yiceroy. I made a 
little allusion in more detail to these questions in my speech at the 
first Plenary Session of the Conference. We have also to settle 
the exact terms and methods under wliich the States will 
enter into Federation. These terms and details will also have 
to be carefully embodied in treaties between the Crown and 
individual States, and possibly by further treaties or conven- 
tions between British India and ourselves. Those details are 
naturally amongst the matters that have to be worked out. It 
follows that if we enter into a Federation, ns I sincerely hope wiU 
be the case, the States must, of course, have their reasonably 
adequate representation in the Federal Executive. I will not go 
into further details. We shall have to see equally to the interests 
of the smaller States being safeguarded, ns of course it behoves 
us of the more important States to see that no States are left in 
any unfair position or at a disadvantage. 

Sir Samuel Hoare asked a third question, which was with regard 
to the numbers of the representatives of the States in the two 
Federal Legislatures. I shall have occasion to refer to this at 
length, should it be necessary, when we consider the draft Beport. 
In this connection we have to bear in mind that certain factors 
might afiect the position, such, for instance, as the special seats 
that may be allotted to Minorities, in regard to which, if the 
Beport has been submitted, I must confess that I have not had time 
to see it yet.^ Of course, finally there is the question of the powers 
of both Legislatures. However, for the purpose of ensuring that 
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tlie Upper House may exercise a 6tead;^iiig and stable inflnence ou 
any possible rash, or otherwise undesirable, acts or proposals ot 
the Lower House, I think that it is necessary, not only that we 
should have in effect a strong Central Government, but that the 
Upper House should be vested with certain powers for this purpose. 
The safety of the States in the Federal Legislature is subject to 
treaty and other safeguards. One of the important points for the 
States is to ensure at the beginning that the Legislatures keep 
strictly to the subjects which are at present defined as Federal, 
although it is quite possible when we come finally to consider oim 
proposals, a few subjects, not of the first importance, might be 
added to the Federal list, to which we might be agreeable. 

Mr. Sastri: I was waiting until His Highness had finished the 
sentence, but he seems to have gone on from the last point which 
I thought required a little more elaboration. I am referring to the 
point that the Upper House should have power in the Constitution 
to decide certain matters in the sense of the greatest stability of 
Indian affairs or something of that sort. I did not quite understand 
that. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: What I meant was, that you 
always have, for instance, an Upper House for the purpose of 
checking any reckless legislation or financial expenditure, but those 
are details for discussion between yourselves and the Crown and 
ourselves in the future. Is that all right, Mr. Sastri, for the 
present? 

Mr.' Sastri: Yes. Your Highness is not making any definite 
•suggestions? 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Ho, nothing. I am making 
■only a general statement of my views, and, I think, of the views of 
•our Delegation, on the subject. In regard to the safety of the 
States in the Federal Legislature there is the treaty safeguard, the 
fair, just and equitable settlement of questions, and, of course, the 
number of representatives. Furthermore, we have already made it 
clear, so far, at least, as His Highness the Huler of Bhopal and 
myself are concerned, that, subject to the necessary safeguards, 
we leave it to the Crown and British India to settle what majority 
will be necessary for throwing out a Government, and the procedure 
in that connection. We have made it clear, and it is a matter 
which I shall ask permission to refer to at a little greater length 
later to-day before I conclude, that we have no desire to dominate 
British India, nor have we the least idea of coming into unnecessary 
conflict with British India. With regard to the Federal Govern- 
ment, even although it may be considered to be an anomaly, I do 
not see, and I feel that I can say for our whole Delegation that 
we do not see any alternative except that the States must have a 
voice in any vote of censure, or in any action of the Legislature 
which may lead to the downfall of the Government, We would 
have preferred any other feasible alternative, but there does not 
appear to us to be any, and I do not think that any has been put 
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forward from any otlier quarter. We personally not only have no 
desire, but, as bas been made clear by myself and other speakers on 
this side, we do not wish to have any discussions in regard to the 
purely domestic affairs of British India. I am personally against 
it for reasons which have already been made clear. I am also 
against what we think will be not only an unsuitable, but an 
undignified procedure of walking out and walking in, not in the 
sense in which we have seen it in the case of certain parties in the 
British-Indian Legislature, but literally wallring out when purely 
British-Indian subjects are being discussed, p was for those 
reasons that I ventured to throw out the suggestion, should such a 
scheme bo possible, that when purely British-Indian subjects were 
being discussed, the name of what I might refer to as the two 
British-Indian Upper and Lower Legislatures might be called 
differently with only the members for British India sitting in these 
two Houses ; that separate sessions should be called for that purpose,, 
and Bederal subjects onp should be brought up for discussion in 
the Hederal Houses. If that scheme is possible, no one will 
welcome it more than myself, and I am sure that I can say the 
same for Their Highnesses and the Ministers representing the 
States’ Delegation, but whether it is feasible or not is a matter for 
us all further to explore. I shall be glad if any proposals to that 
effect could be brought in by which we shall be absolved from 
having even to listen to, or to take part even without voting in,, 
such purely British-Indian affairs. There, again, I should lilce^ to- 
see the list of the purely Central subjects or the British-Indian 
subjects, because, as has been brought out in this debate,' it may 
be that a matter appears at first purely to concern British India,, 
which might directly or indirectly turn out to have a bearing on 
the States. When such matters, directly or indii’ectly, affecting; 
the States do come up, of course it is essential that the representa- 
tives in the Federal Legislature of the States should be present,, 
but these are matters of detail which I hope can be settled in India., 

There is a point which I wish to make clear in all friendliness,, 
and I beg that I may not be misunderstood. We wish to make it 
clear that we, the Princes and other Delegates of the Indian States,, 
have no desire whatsoever to stand in the way of India’s progress,, 
and particularly of British India. W^e will, if so desired by British- 
India and Great Britain, be perfectly willing to keep out of the- 
Federation until such time as our help is reqtiired. We shall, 
sincerely wish British India “ God-speed ” and I may add, not 
lightheartedly, but seriously, that many States who have not 
acquainted themselves with details of Fedei-al Constitutions, will 
heave a sigh of relief. If that is your desire, and you want us to 
stand out, say so. But do not put the blame on the States for- 
that.^ We shall have to rely, if you want us to stand out, on our- 
treaties, and on the good faith of Great Britain and of British India, 
^ other necessary safeguards and adjustments, including fiscal 
and financial adjustment, so that the States may continue to exist,, 
but beyond that you have our best wishes. 
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The other alternatiYe, of our not taking part in eonie of these 
'matters, is, I think, absolutely impracticable and unfeasible as 
a scheme of haying two Executiyes. 

I wish to make it clear that the States, contrary to what _we 
haye heard, haye no desire whateyer to play any part of domination 
oyer British India, in case it should be insinuated — say this again 
in all friendliness — ^that the States are going to do any dirty work 
or resort to any mean or dishonourable tactics at the bidding of any 
one. I challenge any one here or in India to say that the States 
in a Federal India or under a Federal system of the Executiye 
Groyernment or Federal Legislature will really be in conflict, bloc 
against bloc, unless there is a proposal on the part of one of the 
States to break away from the Empire, to which the States will 
not and cannot be expected to agree. Secondly, I disclaim any 
such attitude on the part of the States unless there is any desire 
to encroach upon the Treaty and other Soyereign rights of the 
States, except in so far as may be wdllingly and mutually agreed 
in the reyised Treaties regarding Federation; and, thirdly, unless 
their yery existence is threatened. 

‘ I do beg all to remember that India is not only the Motherland 
of our British Indian brethren, but also ours, and generally our 
interests are identical. 

But there is no remedy, as we say in India, there is no medicine 
for a suspicion. First it was said in a section of the Press and 
platform in British India that the Princes were conspiring with 
the British Goyernment in an unholy alliance to keep British India 
out of its rightful due in the way of legitimate constitutional 
adyance. I, in common with other Princes, challenge that state- 
ment, and I ask people to wait and see the results of this Con- 
ference. Now that we haye shown in an unmistakable manner our 
intentions — and I hope we haye proyed them — ^which frustrated 
one of the hopes entertained in ceratin quarters, where the break-up 
of the Conference was desired, new inyentions and suspicion are 
coming to haye play, and dishonourable motiyes of a fresh kind 
are, I regret to say, assigned to the States. I am speaking in a 
friendly manner, but quite frankly. A few days ago I saw in the 
mail from India a cutting from a yernacular Indian newspaper 
which stated that the Princes were scheming for perpetual despot- 
ism. I haye also heard of suspicions at work which, I am afraid 
are liable to poison the minds of eyen the most friendly leaders of 
British India, whom I and we, many of us, hold in the highest 
esteem. The suspicions are to the effect that the States, in entering 
a Federation, are doing so with the intention of dominating British 
India, that the domination and power of Great Britain are only 
to be transferred into the hands of the Indian States, and that we 
are in a conspiracy with the British Goyernment or with the 
Liberal, Conseryatiye, or Labour or other Parties to prejudice the 
interests of British India. 

ISTow, I am yery sorry. My Lord Chancellor, to take up your 
time, but I do consider it of the utmost importance that we should 
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make certain observations to dispel tbis cloud of susi^icion, and, I 
bope, ci'eate not only a correct understanding, but a friendly 
atmosphere in matters where the closest and frankest co-operation 
in all sincerity between the States and British India is necessary 
if we are to return home and tell our people that we and the British 
Government and the great Parliamentary Parties have succeeded in 
what we set out to do. 

I think this cloud of suspicion should, if possible, be dispelled 
before our Conference holds another Plenary Session. I therefore- 
venture to ask permission, again not in any unfriendly manner, 
nor as offering any threats or giving any ultimatums, to make the 
position of the States clear. I would invite attention to my speech 
on the first day that this Sub-Committee met, namely, December 
1st, and I would point out that it was not we, the Princes and 
States, who asked to be permitted by British India or the Crown 
to enter the Pederation, but at the first Plenary Session of tha 
Conference it was on the cordial invitation and earnest appeal 
of our friends of British India to join an All-India Federation. 
A further appeal was made to us not to confine our vision merely 
to the Indian States, but realising that we want in India to move- 
forward, to have a vision of an India which will be one single 
whole, each part of which may be autonomous, and may enjoy 
absolute independence within its borders, regulated by ;proper 
relations with the rest of the Federation. Such a Federation, it 
was put to us, would be the solution of the difficulties of India and; 
show the waj' to her salvation. A further declaration was publicly 
and freely made, that the association of the Indian States with 
British India would be welcome for three reasons ; (1) that they 
would furnish a stabilising factor in the Federal constitution ; (2)' 
that the process of unification would begin at once; and (3) that 
in regard to matters of defence the States would furnish a practical 
experience which is wanting in India at present. It was thus- 
that we were asked to join this bigger Federation, the details of 
which had yet to be worked out, and which was not present in the 
minds of the Government of India wlien they wrote their Despatch. 
The Government of India spoke of it vaguely as a distant ideal. 
It was a declaration also on the part of British India that Federa- 
tion was now a really live issue. I need merely add finally that 
it was equally frankly stated that if we could come to some such 
solution nothing better could be achieved at this Conference. 

I had the honour and privilege of stating on behalf of the- 
Princes and States of India at the First Plenary Session of the 
Conference, that whilst it was impossible to minimise the magni- 
tude of the task before us or to underestimate the complexity of 
some of the problems involved, I, speaking not only on behalf 
of myself, but on behalf of my Order, refused to be made fearful 
by the difidculties ahead, but rather, I said, that we should find iu 
them an inspiration to put forward the utmost that is in us in a- 
spirit of confidence and courag'e. I said that the very immensity 
of the work made it worth while. At the same time I made ik 
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clear tliat in pressing tlie policy of tlie Indian States — and after 
an interval of six •weeks it is as well to refresh, onr memory, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that we have hardly had breathing space 
or time for though'fc — ^we felt, first and foremost, tbat our discussions 
and proposals were based upon our deep-rooted and unfaltering 
loyalty to tbe Throne and Person of the King-Emperor, and upon 
cur obligations of honour and plighted word. Secondly, we 
said that they proceeded from tbe profound conviction that not only 
can each constituent part reach its full expression within the 
Empire and the Crown, but a higher development politically and 
economically can be reached in that way than India could attain 
as an isolated and independent unit. Thirdly, we stood without 
compromise on our Treaty rights and all that that involves — ^rights 
which, concluded in honour and friendship, are binding until they 
are amended, which can only be done by negotiation and willing 
.agreement on both sides. I also added in my speech of November 
17th, as to the question whether, if a Federal Government could 
be devised for India, and the Princes and States would enter into 
association -nith it, that the final answer to that question must 
cbviously depend on the structure of the Government indicated, 
and on other points involved, such, for instance, as certain necessary 
safeguards, constitutional and fiscal, for the preservation of the 
rights and interests of the States and of their subjects, 

I need not go any further into the details of that speech, but I 
•concluded by saying that a Federation on the lines I had attempted 
to sketch on previous occasions had no terrors for the Princes and 
'Governments of the Indian States, and that whilst we recognised 
that a period of transition will necessarily intervene before the 
Federal Government is fully constituted, Federation cannot be 
achieved by coercion of the States in any form, that the Princes 
would only come into the Federation of their own free will, and on 
terms which would secure the Just rights of their States and 
■subjects. 

I would also remind every one that while stating that we, the 
Princes, were Indians who had their roots, deep down in our his- 
torical past, we were children of the soil, and everything that 
tended to the prosperity and honour of India had for us a vital 
concern. Just as everything that retarded her prosperity or shook the 
stability of her institutions, retarded our own growth and affected 
■our own stature. Wliilst claiming to be on tlie side of progress, 
we have never made any concealment of the fact that our willing- 
ness to consider entering into a Federation was dependent on two 
•essential conditions or safeguards. The first of these was that India 
retains the British connection as an equal partner in the British 
■Commonwealth of Nations, and the second, that an equitable agree- 
ment is reached between all the parties concerned to govern the 
relations of the two Indies, ensuring for the States their due 
position in the constitution as co-equal partners with British India, 
'guaranteeing their treaties and internal sovereignty, and safe- 
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guarding tlieir interests, including those of tlieir subjects, on terms- 
just and honourable alike to the States and to British India. 

I also explained at the first meeting of this Committee on 
December 1st that in making this ready and sincere and Tvilling 
response to the invitation of British India to federate, vre made it 
perfectly clear that we were prompted by three important con- 
siderations. The first of these was our devotion to the Crown and 
friendship for the Empire. For that reason we considered it 
necessary to give our earnest attention to the subject, even if some 
sacrifices were involved on our part, as we have willingly offered 
to make some sacrifices ourselves during the past few years^ 
Secondly, that as Indians we were naturally desirous of assisting 
our country in eveiy reasonable manner, including our fellow- 
countrymen in British India, as well as the portion comprising the 
territories of the Indian States, in becoming keener members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations under the asgis of the Crown,, 
and to rise to their full stature and he masters in their houses. 
Thirdly, that in the long run Federation might also prove of some 
benefit in certain directions to our States and subjects. The States, 
however, wish — and I made that clear — to secure the fullest 
freedom in their own affairs, and to retain their sovereignty and. 
internal autonomjf — or in some cases, where there has been arbitrary 
decision b)'- an agent of the Crown, to regain it — as implied by 
treaties, sanads, and other engagements. These include not only 
the important States, but the smaller States, whose interests, as- 
I have made abundantly clear throughout our discussions here and 
elsewhere, it is equally our duty to safeguard. We laid the greatest 
emphasis on the States being co-equal partners, and we made it 
clear that we could not and would not accept any position of the 
slightest subordination or inferiority to British India, and that 
we desire to share equally, and with honour, with British India,, 
any sovereignty or Dominion Status which British India might 
enjoy on a Federal basis. 

I must apologise for taking lip so much of your valuable time,, 
all the more so as I know that we are pressed for time, but, as I 
have said, it is well, in view of the issues at stake, and with matters 
standing where thej’' are, that such points and details should not be 
lost sight of. I venture to say that these are essential statements 
of conditioiis and matters of principle to which no reasonable and 
fair-minded person, be he a resident of Great Britain, or of British 
India, or of the Empire, can reasonably take exception. These are 
questions of the most vital importance to the rulers, subjects, and 
Governments of the Indian States; indeed, they may affect the 
very existence, at some future date, of our States. It has also to 
be remembered that the Princes are not free agents, but they are 
trustees of their States, their subjects and their dynasties. We 
cannot lose sight of the existence and rights of our subjects, in the 
great majority of cases very dear to us, to whose interests many 
of us have devoted our whole lives ,md all our energies, in spite 
of allegations about our being the most ten-ible and tjrrannical 
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autocrats, and tlie calumny of certain so-called Indian States’ 
subjects, and Indian States’ Subjects’ Conferences and other bodies' 
masquerading in tbe garb of being hand fide States’ subjects, 
several of whom have even extreme revolutionary tendencies. I 
do not vdsli to pursue tbe subject further here, but for the informa- 
tion of anyone who wishes to go into the matter I would advise- 
his attention to a speech which I made in Bikaner, in October, 
1929, when I opened our annual Administrative Conference. 
Subject to such essential safeguards, I beg you all to believe that 
our thoughts are for a united India, and I would earnestly plead,, 
as has been pleaded in the case of relations between Great Britain 
and India, for a greater measure of trust, friendship, co-operation, 
good-will, and sympathy in the relations between the States and' 
British India, and thus bring about a better understanding. Let 
me add that if we could always be sure that the leaders and repre- 
sentatives in the future Federal House could be of the type of our 
friends sitting opposite us here, then the States would have no 
anxiety, but we cannot, as I have said, take any risks. We have 
to bear in mind the possibility of power falling into other hands, 
and it cannot be ignored that it has been openly stated in the Press 
and on the platform by a certain political school of thought in 
British India that they wish to see the States disappear from the 
map of India. Hence the necessity for certain safeguards, but I 
trust that I have made it clear that there is nothing that we want 
to gain unfairly, and nothing is further from our minds than tO' 
dominate our brethren in British India. We want to work aS' 
willing and co-equal partners if our assistance is desired. 

I shall touch later upon the question of the numbers of States’" 
representatives in the Federal Houses. I do not want to start 
now a discussion on the details, because there will be further oppor- 
tunities for all of us, but I do express the earnest hope that the- 
Upper House will not be limited merely to one hundred,- or any- 
where near that number, as it will add greatly to our difficulties 
in securing the representation of the various interests in the Indian 
States and especially those of the smaller States. 

In conclusion, I support also the most eloquent and moving plea 
made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. I can personally testify from 
my observations in Bombay to how the young boys and girls of 
India are now being carried away and are going to goal for the- 
freedom of their country. However misguided are the tactics of 
certain political parties, with which the Princes, in common with- 
many of our friends on the other side, do not agree, I trust. Sir, 
that you will not consider me out of order if I express the hope 
that it may be possible soon to grant a general amnesty to all 
political prisoners except those guilty of serious crimes or offences. 

Finally, if I may venture to quote again what I said on the 
17th Hovember last, it is impossible to exaggerate the magnitude 
of the task that lies before us or to overrate the complexity of 
some of the problems which are involved. It is no use shutting 
one’s eyes to facts. I can testify from personal observations im 
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Britisli India liow the masses, even in districts, apart from what 
nre known as the intelligentsia, are being affected and deeply 
affected. I have always declined, as I said at the Plenary Session 
■on the first day of the" Conference, to he ruled by threats, or to be 
dictated to at the muzzle of a pistol, but I pray you all let us not 
be made fearful by difficulties ahead. As 1 said on a previous 
•occasion, let us find in them an inspiration to put forth the utter- 
most that is in us in a spirit of confidence and of hope. The very 
immensity of the work makes it well worth doing well. If only 
this Conference will do the right thing bj’- India justly and 
magnanimously I am convinced that my cormtry, as has been said 
before, will be a willing and contented partner in the Common- 
wealth, and that she will be only too glad, with all the benefits of 
an honourable and independent position internallj’-, to have the 
powers and resources of a mighty Empire always at her hack. I 
repeat that no half-hearted measures, and no tinkering with the 
constitution, will meet the situation. Many of our past and present 
troubles have arisen from such causes. Do not let us repeat the 
mistake of doing things too late, or of giving them the appearance 
of having been conceded with a bad grace and wrested from the 
British Government. The issues involved are too great for India, 
for England, and for the Empire, for that to be done. Courage 
in thought, in aim, and in constructive statesmanship was never 
more needed. 

My Lord Chancellor, Tour Highnesses, and Gentlemen, a ^reat 
opportunity and a great future lies before the Empire. British 
India, and the States. In a spirit of confidence, imagination, and 
statesmanship, let us tackle the task before us. This Conference 
must not, and I pray that it shall not, fail. 

Lord Lothian : After listening for some weeks to the extremely 
interesting and important discussions of this Committee, I should 
not' like the deliberative part of its meetings, if they may be so 
described, to pass without making one or two remarks. I do not 
want to enter to-day into the extremely important matters of detail 
with regard to the nature of the federal structure or the safeguards 
which it is necessary to maintain during the period of transition, 
partly because I have not been present during the last three days, 
but still more because they have been exhaustively dealt with on 
behalf of the British Liberal Delegation by my colleague, Lord 
Beading. I think that it has been a veiy great advantage to this 
‘Committee that we have had Lord Beading dealing with that aspect 
of the question. After all, nobody can speak with the same 
authority about what you might call the practical details of the 
•constitution, or the safeguards which are necessary during the 
interim period, than the man who has actually administered the 
sub-Continent of India for five years. From my own personal 
knowledge. Lord Beading has given the most earnest consideration 
to all these matters of detail in the last few weeks, and he has 
done it in no sense as trying to maintain British authority or 
British power over India, but solely with the view of tiying to 
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devise a constitution, wliicli will in practice work during tlie’ 
extremely difficult transition period upon wMcli India is about 
to enter. I do not propose to say anything about those matters, 
becanse they have been covered far more ably, and with far more- 
knowledge, by Lord Reading than they can possibly be covered by 
me. But I would like to make one or two general observations.- 
I should like to say one word with regard to the critical word 
“ responsibility That, to my mind, is the key word of the whole- 
controversy, and has been from the beginning. It is only when 
you adopt the principle of responsibility, which, after all, is the 
central word which was used in the Declaration of 1917, that you 
begin to find the basis upon which the infinite details of the F ederal 
Constitution can be worked out and filled in ; that you can begin to 
frame a constitution for the largest and most varied community 
that has ever tried to establish itself on a self-governing basis. It 
is only on the basis of the principle of responsibility, in my view,, 
that you can found such a constitution at all. The root of the 
difficulty, in my personal view, during the past few years has been 
that there has not been enough responsibility placed on Indian 
shoulders for Indian government. 

I will not pause to discuss whether that has been more due to 
the action or inaction of the British G-overnment or to the actions 
of an Indian political party which, unfortunately, is not represented 
at this Conference Table. But I think it is the central lesson of 
history throughout the British Commonwealth, in the United 
States, in Europe, in Egypt, and elsewhere, that the only remedy 
for irresponsibility and the only safeguard against revolutionary 
agitation, is responsibility and responsibility for government itself. 
If we are to solve the Indian problem — the most difficult perhaps 
of our tiine — ^the transferring of responsibility for government, botli 
in the Provinces and at the Centre, on to Indian shoulders must 
be the foundation of the whole constitutional structure. Even in 
this Conference we' have proof of it. I believe that those who have 
actually carried responsibility for Indian government on their 
shoulders in this Round Table Conference are now fundamentally 
agreed. If all of us who have not carried any responsibility and 
have only made speeches or written articles, left this Conference 
Table, I believe that in a very short time you would have the 
outline of a workable constitution agreed to by the rest. There is 
nothing like responsibility for seeing that the milk is actually 
delivered to-morrow morning lest the children die, and for 
dispelling the rhetoric of resolutions or platform speech-making. 

So much for the general basis. In my view responsibility is 
no less_ the necessary basis for co-operation in that difficult dual 
sphere in which, it is now nearly unanimously agreed, responsibilitv 
has to be shared driring the transitional period between Great 
Britain on the one side and India on the other. It is not difficult 
for two responsible aiithorities to co-operate, once the line of 
demarcation has been clearly laid down, because they talk the same 
language, mat is impossible is to find a basis of co-operation 
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bet-R-een a responsible and an irresponsible autliority, because they 
do not talk the same language. The essential thing, as I see it, 
is that before we adjourn tliis Conference we should define as 
accurately as possible where the line of division between British 
-and Indian responsibility in Indi.a during tlie transitional period 
is to lie. Once wo have defined where that is, and also the line of' 
responsibility as between the Provinces and the Centre, and between 
the States and the Pederal Legislature, the most formidable of our 
difficulties in the way of practical co-operation will have disap- 
peared. We shall have gone more than half way towards creating 
a working basis on which two resjjonsiblc authorities will be able to 
co-operate efficientlj- in that debatable zone where neither side can 
function projierl}* Avithout the co-operation of the other. But if 
you fail to define whore responsibility begins and ends, or allow 
either side to usurp the responsibilit}' of the other thereby making 
it irresponsible, co-operation Avill be impossible. 

Therefore, in my view, once Great Britain has transferred re- 
■sponsibility for government fairly and squarely on Indian shoulders 
— and it is a most terrific and sobering responsibility — she must 
refuse to be drawn into rcassuraing that responsibilits' unless tlie 
terms of the contract are broken or government itself begins to 
break down. But similarly during the fransition period, Great 
Britain, acting through the Yicero}’, must be free to discharge 
her own responsibilities, free from obstruction or friction, for on 
no other condition can she jnoperly perform tlie tasks allotted to 
her. That responsibility must not be whittled away bit by bit by 
friction. When the time of transition is over and readjustment 
is due, it must be made in a constitutional way. 

Throughout this Conference the discussions of the new Indian 
constitution have been overshadowed by the question of responsibi- 
lity at the Centre. How that it is settled in principle, as I hope 
and believe that it is, I trust that the most anxious and cautious 
and dispassionate consideration Avill be given to the balance of the 
rest of the constitution. I attach far more importance to a constitu- 
tion which is iirherently stable and sound in itself than to any 
safeguards Avhich can be erected to be used by Great Britain. Lord 
Beading — and no one speaks Avith greater authority — ^lias made it 
clear that he Avould regard the setting up of a constitution, AA'hich 
can only be made to work through the Viceroy’s poAvers of certifi- 
cation, as a calamity. He is pei-fectly right. The A’ital thing is 
to get a constitution which Avill Avork inherently by its OAvn merits. 

I hope the Committee Avill consider A’ery carefully the nature 
•of the body to AA’hich responsibility at the Centre is* to be trans- 
ferred. _ How that the problem of the limits of Great Britain’s 
Tesponsibility in India is beginning to recede into the background, 
let us consider with the utmost care the balance of the constitution 
under which a people numbering 325 millions are to essay the 
task of governing themselves by constitutional means. It is the 
most formidable and tremendous problem that has ever presented 
itself to human beings., Hothing, in my view, could compensate 
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India for the loss of its unity and organic peace. Ton haTe only 
to consider the price which Europe has paid in the last few years, 
nnd is still paying, for the loss of unity, to realise the boon which 
India derives from its own unity and organic peace. Unity is not 
•a thing which can be easily reconstructed once it has been destroyed. 
What we have to try to decide in this Conference is the nature 
of the self-governing constitution which will enable India to keep 
its Tinity and organic peace despite the tremendous explosive forces 
which exist and will be generated within it during the next twenty 
or thirty years. 

It .is often said that India pays a large price for defence. But 
have we ever stopped to consider what Europe pays for defence? 
The peoples of Exirope, who number approximately the same as the 
peoples of India, pay 300 million pounds per annum for what they 
call security and defence. That is the cost of armaments in a 
continent divided against itself. India is not politically divided 
against itself. Therefore, I urge the Committee to consider with 
the utmost care, now that the vital preliminary question is 
becoming settled, whether the constitution now being created will 
be inherently stable in itself. There is no greater gift that this 
Conference could give to India than to construct a constitution 
which is not liable to be destroyed by gusts of popular passion, by 
communal friction, or by the work of propaganda, with the effect 
of dividing India against itself as Europe is divided against itself. 

I would add this about the Provinces, though it does not come 
within the purview of this Committee. It fills me with anxiety 
that we seem to be launching India, in the Provinces, on the ocean 
of self-government, on the ordinary Parliamentary majority rule 
system, in unicameral legislatures. I do not believe there is a 
single State in Europe which has not got a bicameral legislature. 
Practically all the constitutions, until recently, within the British 
Empire have been bicameral. It seems to me, too, most dangerous 
to rely upon the ordinary Parliamentary majority system of Gov- 
ernment in areas containing, like some of the Indian Provinces, 
fffty millions of people. As experience shows, where there are 
groups, the main preoccupation of the legislature ceases to be 
legislation and becomes the business of making and unmaking 
'Governments from week to week and month to month. I would 
urge the Conference to consider very carefully, now that the 
overriding question of responsibility at the Centre is passing out 
of the way, whether it can seriously recommend to India that its 
Provinces should start their responsible careers on the basis of 
ordinary majority rule in Tinicameral legislatures. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: My Lord Chancellor, during the last 
week that the discussion has proceeded in this Committee I hope I 
may be permitted to say that all of xis have learned a great deal 
and have \mlearned an almost equal amount. I have received so 
much indulgence at your hands in putting forward my proposals 
that I am encouraged to hope that perhaps you may bear with me 
just for a short time while I try to sum up the whole of the debate. 

n. T. VOL. I Tt 
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May I be permitted to remind j'ou and everyone here tliat the 
professed obioct of ibis Conference was not tlie drafting of a con- 
Btitntion. That work must be left to constitutional draftsmen later^ 
The professed object of this Conference was to arrive at a maximum 
amount of agreement among those who constituted the Conference, 
and I will ask you now to consider whether we have succeeded in 
achieving that object or not. On this side of . the House we have a 
solid hloc of representatives from British India, consisting of 
Hii'dus, Muhammadans, Sikhs, and Europeans in India, and. what 
I Avould ask you to bear in mind is that notwithstanding, minor 
differences in regard to one proposal or another, tlie hloc on thi& 
side oE the House stands solid behind the demands of responsibilitr 
at the Centre. 

Slay I particularly invite your attention to what I consider to be- 
the most remarkable testimony to the strength of our demands, 
that Mr. Gavin Jones, who represents the European community in 
India, and who may therefore — ^I am not using that word in any 
offensive sense — ^be classed as a Conservative, has stood shoulder to 
shoulder Svith iis in the demand for responsibility at the Centre. 
It is true that, as regards some important questions, he has taken a 
line of his own, but when once the principle of responsibility is; 
conceded, frankly there ought to be toleration enoughi amongst us- 
tc provide room for differences on minor questions of detail or on 
safeguards. I am leminded by my friends, Sir Muhammad Shaft 
and Mr. Jayakar, that very recently one of the leading papers in 
India, a paper owned not by ain* Indian proprietoiy body, but by 
an Anglo-Indian proprietory body, called ‘‘ The Times of India,’'' 
called for a census of Europeans in Bombay who. were prepared 
to demand Dominion Status for India. . You will remember that 
this paper is published in Bombay, which is at the present moment 
the centre of an agitation of a destructive character. If there is- 
oue class of people who are entitled to claim a voice in. this matter,, 
and who can say that they have a true idea- of the gravity of the- 
sitimtion in India, and particularly in Bombay,, they are the- 
European merchants and the European business men. Yet we find; 
that they are the men who have declared publicly and unequivocally 
by an overwhelming majority that they support the claim of India- 
to Dominion Status. I should like to express the sense of satis- 
faction of all my Indian colleagues upon this side, and, if I may 
respectfully say so, on, the other side at the statement which has been 
made by Mr. Gavin Jones so far as the substantial problem is con- 
cerned. 

_ I will pass on from this bloc to the Princes’ hloc. Your Lord- 
ship will remember that when I made my opening speech at the- 
Plenary Session I inade an earnest appeal to Their Highnesses, and' 
I reminded them that although they were Princes, they were Indians- 
first and Indians last. I ventured to describe them as patriots,, 
and what is the spectacle that you have witnessed during the last 
month? Their Highnesses, the Maharaja of Bikaner and the Hawab- 
of Bhopal, who are honoured and valuable members of this Com- 
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demand. It miglit he j)ossihle for some of you to say that men like 
ilr. Jinnahj Sir Muhammad Shafi, Mr. Sastri, Mr. Jayakar, and 
jnyself, represent -what is generally called the agitator class in 
India, hut I have yet to kno'w even the greatest diehard in Eng- 
land, or anywhere in the -world, -who Avill be courageous enough to 
•describe these illustrious members of the Princely Order sitting 
on the other side as agitators, as irresponsible men, as men deter- 
mined to destroy their o-wn houses, as men -who are disloyal to the 
British Government or to the British Crown, or as men -who Avant 
to adopt devious methods to get rid of British paramountcy or 
British suzerainty. He -will be a bold man in England -nEo Avill 
Tenture to describe these Princes in that light, and yet, what do 
you find? They, -with all the responsibility attaching to then- 
position, and His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has spoken 
with knowledge and also with feeling of the position in Bombay 
to-day, have given jmu the advice which any patriotic Indian who 
is not determined to destroy the system of government there would 
•gh’e, that the time has come when you should resolve your doubts 
and suspicions, take courage in both your hands, and go ahead to 
win over the confidence, the contentment, and the ■ndlling co-opera- 
tion of the teeming millions of Indians. That is the advice which 
His Highness has given to the Government and to all the members 
• of the British Delegations. 

If I may be permitted to make an observation personally, with 
reference to His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, and His High- 
mess the Hawab of Bhopal, who have taken such a prominent and 
leading part in our debate, I say that they are a great loss to the 
profession to which I have the honour to belong. If they had not 
•heen such illustrious Princes and counsellors of the British Empire, 
I venture to think that they would have been most distinguished 
•members of the Bar, serious rivals to anyone in India and to any- 
one in England, so persistent and so tactful has been their advocacy. 
Without flattering them, I may say that although they are Princes, 
and autocratic Princes, India has every reason to feel proud of 
.them. 

I leave that hloc, Sir, and I come to this hloc. What do we 
-find? Many men in my country will say that a miracle has hap- 
pened. May I speak with the utmost candour and frankness? 
When I left the shores of my country, most of my countrymen said 
-that our most powerful opponent would be Lord Heading. That 
was the feeling in India. Although I did not share it wholly, yet 
my heart was not without some trepidation with regard to it. At 
-the same time, I was not altogether -without a feeling of hopeful- 
ness, and that feeling of hopefulness in my case arose because I 
have had the privilege and the honour of Icnowing Lord Reading 
for the last ten years. I was associated with him in the difficult 
task of the Government of India at a very difficult period, and I 
felt all along that his doubts with regard to the fixture of India 
were the doubts of an honest man, the doubts of a statesman who 
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would like to weigli both, sides of the question carefully and cauti- 
ously before he made up his mind. 1 have been justified in that 
feeling of hopefulness. I should like to say to Lord Reading, very 
earnestly and very respectfully, that the great speech which he 
delivered a few days ago in this Chamber is, in my opinion, a his- 
toric speech, and when its full implications are understood by people 
here and by people in my country, they will realise that the great 
h'aditions of the Liberal Party, of the days of John Bright and 
Gladstone, have not yet dried up in England. I do not mean to 
suggest or to imply that every one of us would be in complete agree- 
ment with everything that His Lordship has said, but sheer justice 
and fearlessness require that we must acknowledge in the frankest 
and the most handsome manner open to us the great service that he 
has rendered to England and to India, and to both of them taken 
together, at this critical juncture. 

What shall I saj^ of the other great Liberal leader vho has just 
addressed us this afternoon, the Marquess of Lothian? When I 
was listening to his speech, I almost felt the ring of the old-time 
Liberals. One of the observations which he made to-day was that 
the only cure for irresponsibility is responsibility. That, I believe, 
is the traditional heritage of the Liberal Party in England, which 
saved the situation for England in the great days of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman when he had to deal with rebellious South 
'Africa. 

I now pass on to the other great Party in British politics, which 
is represented here. I heard a few days ago the speech of Sir 
Samuel Hoare, and to-day we have had the privilege of hearing 
Lord Peel. I i-ecognise the earnestness with which both of them 
have spoken, and I recognise the courtesy wliich they have extended 
to eveiy one of us, but I cannot help feeling, and I say so in no 
captious spirit, that in their case, although perhaps knowledge had 
come, wisdom still lingered. I am not entirely despondent, so far 
as their attitude is concerned, for my interpretation of the speeches 
of Sir Samuel Hoare and of Lord Peel, apart from the complica- 
tions of their Party situation of which tliej* are the best judges, and 
which I do not pretend to know, is that they have still kept an open, 
mind, and although they may say that they are not committed to 
anything to-day, yet remembering that obstinac}’ is the strongest 
when progress is about to be made, I still venture to hope that, 
before we go back to India, Lord Peel and Sir Samtiel Hoare may 
reconsider the position, and may declare to the world that their 
doubts and distrust, however strong it may be, can be resolved 
only by courage and imagination, and not by the fault of stability 
which they have indicated here in this room. 

Tlierefore, Sir, when I bear in mind the variou.s hlocs in tJ)is 
room, and wlien I bear in mind the substantial agreement among 
three hlocs. I am entitled to ask you to hold that the maximum 
amount of agreement in regard to the question of respon.^ibility at 
the Centre and the status of India has been arrived .at. Let that 
not be concealed from anybody in England, and let that not be 
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concealed in India. So far as questions of detail are concerned, 
there is time enough to discuss them, for I do not think that we atft 
drafting the Constitution yet, and I believe that there is a great 
deal of work to be done which I hope may be done under more 
auspicious circumstances in mj’’ own country. 

My Lord Chancellor, before I proceed to discuss some of the 
points that have been raised during the debate in the last few days, 
perhaps you will permit me to make a personal reference to Tour 
Lordship. This is absolutely the first time, so far as I know, that 
the highest judge of the British Empire has been called upon to 
preside over a Conference of this character. It may be that it is 
due to my prejudice in favour of lawyers and judges that I feel 
that such success as we have achieved during the last month or so 
is, in the main, due to your absolutely judicial and impartial atti- 
tude. I am not paying you. Sir, a great compliment, for you are 
expected, by virtue of your oath, and by virtue of your office, to be 
absolutely just and impartial in any matter that you may be called 
upon to handle, but I do also think that if you have established 
your reputation as an absolutely just and impartial Chairman, you 
have, if I may say so, also shown to the world that a great judge 
and a great lawyer can also be a great statesman. My Lord 
Chancellor, the moat hopeful thing to my mind, that has happened 
during the last few days was the statement which Your Lordship 
made this morning. I took the liberty of asking Your Lordship to 
let me have it before I spoke this afternoon. I have read it and 
re-read it carefully. I think that this is the first message of hope 
that you can send out to India. If Mr. Wedgwood Benn had been- 
here, I should have asked him to see that this message reached my 
countrymen at the earliest possible opportunity. I have no doubt 
what it means, and I have no doubt what it foreshadows. It will 
put heart into my people, and I thank you, my Lord Chancellor, 
for having made that statement this morning. 

I will now try to the best of my ability to carry out the mission 
which you imposed upon us three or four days ago. At the con- 
clusion of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech, your Lordship was pleased 
to make one very significant remark, namely, “ Let us try to com- 
plete "the picture for Sir Samuel Hoare.” I shall try, if I may, 
to complete the picture for Sir Samuel Hoare, and if I may add. 
Lord Peel also. The picture we have been trying to draw during 
the’ last month here is the picture of an India — not merely British 
India, but of an India consisting of representatives of British India 
and Indian India, if I may use that expression — combining together 
to carry on the administration of the countiy, and to cany on the 
Government^ so far as the civil side of the administration is con- 
cerned, not in an autocratic fashion, but on democratic lines. That 
is the picture that we have been trying to complete during the last 
month. 

ISTow, on the top we find the Secretary of State, and below him 
the Governor-General Before I proceed lower down I shall ask 
you to consider what is the position that we assign to each one of 
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I shall deal with them presently. Let us take the question of the 
power of ordinance, which the Governor-General possesses at the 
present moment. I would invite Tour Lordship’s attention to the 
terms of Section 72 of the Government of India Act, which says : 

“ The Governor-General may, in cases of emergency, make 
and promulgate Ordinances for the peace and good government 
of British India or any part thereof, and any Ordinance so 
made shall, for the space of not more tlian sis months from its 
promulgation, have the like force of law as an Act passed by 
the Indian Legislature; but the power of making Ordinances 
tinder this Section is subject to the like restrictions as the 
power of the Indian Legislature to make laws; and any 
Ordinance made under this Section is subject to the like' dis- 
allowance as an Act passed by the Indian Legislature, and may 
be controlled or superseded by any such Act.” 

Tour Lordship will remember that both Mr. Sastri and I in the 
course of oiu' speeches indicated — and indeed that was generally 
accepted on this side of the House — ^that we contemplate that the 
Governor-General should possess certain emergency powers to be 
exercised under certain specified conditions. There have been no 
disputes or controversies as regards that. But if he does possess 
those specific powers to deal with grave situations, I see absolutely 
no reason wh}* you should have on the Statute Book again this 
power of making ordinances. 

Mr. Jinnah: There is a very big difierence in principle. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprt( : Under this Section of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor-General, acting by himself, can issue 
any ordinance in a case of emergency. That is absolutely the first 
condition necessary for the peace and good government of India. 

Mr. Jinnah : The ordinance is that he can make any law he likes 
which comes into force for six months, and the reason why I am 
opposed to it is that when you have a responsible Government or 
Legislature, if any power is to be given, it should be given by the 
Legislature to the Executive by the passing of a regular law. The 
emergency power in the case of breakdown or of something happen- 
ing in a particular Province, is not by the enactment of laws which 
will come into force in emergency. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I was not supporting the power of mak- 
ing ordinances. Mr. Jinnah assumes that I was. On the contrary, 
I was opposing it. But I would suggest for the consideration of 
you all whether you should not give the Governor-General a specified 
power to deal with a certain specified class of cases which may 
arise under certain conditions. Without committing myself to the 
language of it, and without attempting to draw up the formula, I 
would give him power in some such words as the following : “ The 

Governor-General may make laws and take action to implement 
them when it appears to him that the peace and good government 
of British India or any Province or Provinces are in serious danger, 
or that it has been found impossible to establish a Legislature or 
Executive Government. 




Let me explain ^vliy I do want tliat as against tlie power of 
ordinance. 

Well, I will remind Lord Reading tliat there were occasions 
during his Viceroyalty when certain local governments demanded 
ordinances and he had to refuse them, whereas there were certain 
other local governments which demanded ordinances and he had to 
grant them. Very well. The essential of granting an ordinance 
under Section T2 of the Government of India Act is that there must 
be an emergency, and secondly, that the law which the Governor- 
General passes is for the peace “and good government of the country. 
Now, I venture to think that that power is provided by the first 
clause of the formula which I just now gave— -that the peace and 
good government of British India or any Province or Provinces are 
in serious danger. Now, Mr. Jinnah just now intervened and said 
that he would not like to give this power to the Governor-General 
by Act of Parliament 

Mr. Jinnah: No, no, I never said that. I do not think you 
appreciate my difhculty. I do not want to give the Governor- 
General pow'er for making laws by ordinance. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saiivu : Nor do I. 

Mr. Jinnah: You do. You said so just now in your formula. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : No ; then I am afraid you do not 
appreciate my point, Mr. Jinnah. I am not giving him any power 
of issuing ordinances. I am limiting the Governor-General’s powers 
to certain specified cases. The Governor-General could make laws 
and take action to implement them when it appears to him that the 
peace and good government of British India or any Province or 
Provinces are in serious danger. These are words which are 
limited 

Mr. Jayakar : The trouble we feel here is, how can the Governor- 
General make laws except through Ordinances? 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : Call them ordinances or call them what 
you lilve ; that is mere nomenclature. In essence tlie power that is 
conferred by the Act is the power of making laws, and the power 
that you ^ contemplate giving him is the power to make laws in 
emergencies. 

Lord Reading : May I just raise a question and ask your view, 
Lord Chancellor, and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s? May I suggest 
that we are opening up a fresh series of subjects of debate. We 
have discussed the question. We have not come to conclusions. 
We have got to have the Report. Points that are opened will be 
discussed then; and then there is the Plenary Conference. Of 
cqurse,^ I am most anxious to hear everything that would fall from 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, but I would very respectfully suggest that 
at the end of this debate we might leave these various matters, 
because there are others to be considered. I do not want to follow 
and discuss what Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is saying now. If it were 
the last moment, yes; but inasmuch as we have to have a Report 
and then no doubt a number of us will bave observations to make^ 
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we are not in complete agreement on wliat I would call important 
details — still, tlie}* are details — and tlie suggestion tliat I would 
throw out is that we should leave them until we come to consider 
the Report. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : May I say in one word that what I do 
not contemjilate the Governor-General to possess is the power laid 
down in Section 72 of the present Government of India Act. What 
I had contemplated the Governor-General possessing in the period 
of transition was, power to deal with unforeseen circumstances such 
as those referred to by Lord Reading. Ror instance, it may very 
well happen that a Legislature cannot be formed. For instance, it 
may very well happen that a Legislature having been formed, 
people are not prepared to form a Government. Row, what is to 
happen in such cases. According to the formula that I have drafted 
I provide for such powers to vest in the Governor-General, which 
powers he does not possess under the present law. 

This is not the same thing as the power of ordinance. I was 
trying to meet the objections that were raised in that behalf by 
Lord Reading. That is the one point which was raised by Lord 
Reading in regard to law and order, and I dp say that in regard 
to the general administration of law and order I should not like 
any interference on the part of the Governor-General, but I should 
limit his power of interference onl}’- to grave cases where there is a 
general conflagration extending over, as Lord Reading himself said, 
more Provinces than one. 

Well, M}’’ Lord, I shall now pass on to some of the other powers. 
Your Lordship is quite familiar with the procedure about the 
reservation of Bills and*the return of Bills. That procedure is to be 
found not only in the constitutions of the Dominions, but also at 
the present moment in the constitution of India. Row, that is a 
very useful constitutional power which vests in the head of the 
Executive, and though it may be used sparingly, and it will be 
used sparingly as the constitution develops, I still think that we 
cannot dispense with that power. Further, I shall come to one 
particular power which is to be found in the constitutional Acts of 
the various Dominions, and that has got, I submit, a great deal of 
bearing on the financial safeguards suggested by me or by Lord 
Reading. Row, take the power of disallowauce; In regard to 
that, I will say that that has been treated as one of the greatest 
saf^eguards in regard to external loans. The whole position has 
been veiy clearly explained with regard to the external loans in a 
passage in the book of Professor Eeith, “ Responsible Government 
in the Dominions,” and I will venture to read it with 3 ’'our -permis- 
sion at page 769, at the bottom of the page : “ In the case of 
Dominion loans, admitted to rank as trustee securities, the condi- 
tions requisite for admission include an undertaking to maintain 
sufficient funds in London to meet any sums ordered to be paid by a 
Court of competent juri^iction, and an expression of opinion that 
Acts impairing the security would be properly disallowed. This 
•condition has been imposed on the Canadian Dominion as well as 
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tlie Common-wealtli and the TJnion of South Africa.” In an earlier 
passage on page 758, towards the end, dealing with the power of 
disallowance, the same learned writer says: “ Reservation is ob- 
vionsly so much superior to disallowances of completed legislation, 
which would always he extremely offensive and might create much 
difficulty after new arrangements had been made on the faith of 
legislation, that the latter power is definitely obsolescent, though it 
is too much to say that it is obsolete. Indeed, every Dominion or 
State which desires to take advantage of the privilege of having its 
stocks included in the list of those in which trustees in the United 
Kingdom can invest, must put on formal record the view that any 
Act which infringed the security on the faith of which investors 
lent their money to the Government would properly be disallowed.” 

I therefore suggest that so far as the suggestion of Lord Reading 
with regard to the sterling loans in India is concerned, according 
to my interpretation of His Lordship’s observations he would not 
assign to India anytliing lower than the position that the Dominions 
at the present moment enjoy. That is the constitutional position, 
therefore, and if India’s position is exactly the same as that of the 
Dominions in regard to sterling loans or external loans, then I have 
no objection to that. 

How, my honourable friend. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, dealt 
at great length with the question of the internal borrowing, and he 
pointed out that if there was a series of deficits to be found in the 
budget, well, the Legislature would be able, in the exercise of the 
power which undoubtedly belongs to it, to throw out the Govern- 
ment. It will not support a bankrupt Government. The Banks 
themselves will not support the Government in raising any loans, 
and the investors themselves will be sh)-. Therefore it seems to me 
that there is no further safeguard that you need require for raising 
internal loans. 

Now, with regard to cui'rency and exchange, Lord Reading and 
several of the speakers who have addressed the house have laid the 
greatest stress on the establishment of a Reserve Bank, and if I may 
refer to the speech which was delivered this morning by Sir Mirza 
Ismail, the Prime Minister of Mysore, I shall say that I entirely 
agree with him in the suggestion he has made. Indeed, when I 
delivered my remarks on the last occasion I contemplated exactly 
what he has said to-day. Let there be no intei-regnum between the 
coming into force of the new constitution and the establishment of a 
Reserve Bank. I do not think that it should be impossible to 
establish a Reserve Bank when we remember that the Indian States 
are coming into the federation. The Indian States themselves have 
been directly affected by questions of currency and exchange. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner referred to the position of the 
Indian States in regard to this matter, and I venture to think that 
the establishment of a Reserve Bank will be as much a matter of 
concern for British.India as for the Indian States. Well, Sir Mirza 
Ismail suggested this morning, and I entirely agree with his sug- 
gestion, that it should not be impossible for you to urovide, by 
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organic law in tlie Act of Parliament that you may pass giving us 
the constitution, that a Reserve Bank on a perfectly soimd financial 
and economic basis should be established at the earliest possible 
opportunity so that India may be in possession of the fullest liberty 
to regulate her own currency and her own exchange. . 

Mr. Jinnah : Tes. but there is nothing to prevent us now from 
establishing a Reserve Bank at once. Why wait till tlie new con- 
stitution comes into being.*’ 

Sir Tcj Bahadur : If we can establish the new Reserve Bank now 
I will not object to it, but I do saA’ that it should be a part of the 
constitution. 


Mr. Jinnah: It becomes a part of the constitution by an act of 
the Legislature. 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru : Lord Reading also suggested — and I 
believe it is no more than a suggestion — the procediire of the pre- 
vious assent in regard to a Bill which might be introduced for the 
regulation of coinage and currencj*. and I understood His Lordship 
to mean that that procedure should be enforced until the Reserve 
Bank came into existence. Well, my submission is that we should 
not be deprived of the power which we want to regulate currency 
and exchange merely' because the Reserve Bank is not there now, 
but what I do svibmit is that the establishment of the Reserve Bank 
mr)st be a matter of vital concern to the Government and that no 
time should be lost in establishing it. Well. My Lord, these were 
the important safeguards which were discussed either with regard 
to law and order or with regard to finance, and I have dealt with 
them. 


May I now. in the end, refer to the Crown subjects just for a 
moment. Both my friend. Sir Bhupendra Isath Mitra, and Mr. 
Jinnah, and also.* I believe. Mr. .Jayakar, said tliat there were 
certain branches of these subjects which could safely be entrusted 
to the Legislature, such as the establishment of a Sandhurst, or 
the maintenance and development of an auxiliary force, or the 
treatment of supernumerary officers or the legislation with legard 
to these matters. I was oniy saying that so far as I am concerned. I 
am in entire agreement with that view. I will not refer any more 
to cpiestions of defence, as I understand that they are within the 
jurisdiction of another Committee which commenced its work yester- 
day. These were the main safeguards. I^ow. aly Lord, may I ask 
you again to picture for yourself the Legislature, which we are 
contemplating. It is a Pederal Legislature consisting of representa- 
tives from British India and the Indian States. Wc are contem- 
plating- a Lower House consisting of 300 men, and I expect, and 
there can bo no doubt about it, that there will be a vorv sufficient 
and adequate number of representatives of the Indian States, and no 


one can deny— and this is particularly for the attention of Sir 
> nmuol uTifl Tjnrfl — thnt for Tnnny Tcnrs to come nt unv 

rate, this hlnr of representatives from the I'ndi.an States 'will be 
inore or b-s. perhaps more rather than conservative in its out- 
lo<.k. Similarly, in the Upper House you will h.ave a von* sub- 
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stantial representation of the Indian States, and apart froni_ the 
representation of the Indian States, we are contemplating the British 
Indian representatives to be elected on an indirect basis in the 
Upper House. I venture to think, therefore, that the Upper House, 
taken in' its entirety, will be a conservative body, for many, many 
years to come. Well, we know what the dangers are of nominating 
the entire Upper House. I will only invite Lord PeeUs attention 
to the great dissatisfaction that exists in Canada with its UTpper 
House, the members of which are nominated for life. In the case 
of the Indian Upper House, we have liberalised it to this extent, 
that we provide for the election of the British Indian section of 
the Upper House in an indirect manner. Nevertheless, taken as a 
whole, as I said just now, it is going to be a conservative body. 
Now, it is difficult for me to assume that even the Lower House will 
consist entirely of what are called wild men, that there will not be 
men of experience and moderation there at all, men who would act 
as a check or a brake upon hasty or ill-considered legislation. 
Therefore, I venture to think that you are not by any means, under 
the constitution proposed, taking any extraordinary risks in estab- 
lishing a Lower House such as has been suggested by us or an 
Upper House such as we contemplate. Burther, you will be pleased 
to remember that we contemplate providing a special means for the 
dismissal of the Government of the day. At a very early stage of 
the proceedings I referred to a parallel from the Czecho-Slovakian 
constitution. My Lord, may I just invite your attention to the 
terms of that Article in that constitution? Article 15 of that con- 
•stitiition provides: “ The Government shall be responsible to the 
Chamber of Deputies, which may vote a resolution of lack of con- 
fidence. Such a resolution shall not be carried save by an absolute 
majority of votes, the voting being taken by roll-call and an 
•absolute majority of the Deputies being present.” Then Article 76 
provides : “A motion of lack of confidence must be signed by not 
less than 100 Deputies and shall be referred to a committee for 
report thereon within a period not exceeding eight days.” 

Lord Reading: What statute is that? 

Chairman : It is the Czecho-Slovakian constitution. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru ; We have gone further than that. Ac- 
cording to our suggestion we provide that the Executive Government 
shall not be turned out of office except by a certain prescribed 
majority. What that majority will be — whether it will be one- 
third or two-thirds or half or a little over half — ^is a question open 
to discussion, and I am not raising any issue with regard to that. 
Therefore, no one can say that we have been rash, and I would 
particularly ask Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare 

Mr. Jinnah: When you say “ we,” may I point out that I do 
■not share that view. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : No; I am speaking for myself. 

I/r. Jinnah: Ton said “ we.” I do not share the view that 
the Government can only be turned out by a certain specific 
■majoi’ity. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii : Mr. Jinuah did not refer to it in liis^ 
speech, but I take note of his objection. 

Mr. Jinnah: I have said it in my observations before. I did. 
not like to repeat that. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Anyhov, so far as I am concerned I- 
stick to that opinion, because it seems to me that it should not be- 
made too easy for the Legislature, in the initiatory stages, to turn, 
out an Executive Government, nor do I recognise that it should be 
made too difficult for the Legislature to mark its displeasure of the 
Executive. Therefore, the suggestion that I have made by no- 
means errs on the side of rashness. Now, that is the Legislature - 
that we are j^roviding. vSo far as tlie method of election to the- 
Lower House is concerned, you have found that on this side of tEe- 
House there has been comiilete unanimity, probably, with the ex-- 
ception of Mr. Gavin Jones, that the Lower House should be- 
elected on a direct basis. How the constituencies will be formed,, 
how the details will be worJred out, are questions which obviously 
we cannot go into at the present moment. They may be left to an>. 
expert committee. Therefore, I say you have got an Executive and- 
3^ou have got a Legislature based not on any rash theoretical prin- 
ciples, but upon a basis suited to the present conditions of India, a; 
basis which is capable of broadening in future. I therefore say 
that our scheme is by no means rash. 

Now, My Lord, there is onlj' one thing more that I would say, 
and then conclude. At some time or other it will be necessary for 
you to consider the ordinary provision with regard to the amendment^ 
of the constitution. Tou find those provisions in the Dominion. 
Acts. 

Chairman : Not in the British North America Act. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sayni : Not in the British North America Act,, 
no, but in the Acts relating to South Africa and Australia there are- 
provisions. Similar provisions are to be found in foreign countries. 
■What exactly will be the limitations or conditions which you will, 
impose is a matter for consideration. I do not venture to address- 
any argument on that at this present moment. I am merely draw- 
ing your attention to it, and I do say that it is a very important' 
feature of every modern constitution to have very specific clauses - 
dealing with the circumstances under wliich the constitution may be- 
amended. That question has not been gone into, and 1 therefore - 
refrain from raising any issues with regard to that. 

My Lord, there remains one thing. more for me' to say. I have- 
intimated to Your Lordship that at some time or other before we 
conclude our discussions, I would like to raise the question of 
fundamental rights. The question of fundamental rights is of the- 
greatest possible importance in India at the present moment, more- 
particularly because you have got .the problem of the minorities 
there. "Wliat, exactly will be those fundamental rights is a matter ■ 
for discussion, but I do want the House to apply its mind to the 
question of the fundamental rights. Those fundamental rio-hts we- 
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certainly want for Britisli India. I do not know -wketlier Tkeir 
Higknesses would be prepared to join us in regard to those funda- 
mental rights. I recognise that we cannot compel them. I frankly 
recognise that, hut I do think that it is for them to consider Avhether, 
cn a supreme occasion like this, they would not be prepared of their 
own accord and of their own will wolimtarily to make some state- 
ment in regard to the matter, more particularly when their own 
subjects and when entire British India and, I may say, many 
cormtries outside British India, are taking an interest in that matter. 
I recognise that there are some States where fundamental rights 
have been more or less giTen, but I also recognise that there are 
iStates where no such fundamental rights obtain, and if 1 am not 
mistaken, if my memory does not fail me, the question was taken 
up by the Chamber of Princes, and I think a resolution was passed 
to that effect, and it would be very gratifying to icnow what exactly 
is the position with regard .to that matter which is taken by Their 
Highnesses. I do not wish in the slightest degree to embarrass 
them, but' I only wish emphatically, though respectfully, to invite 
their attention to the growing demand among the public in this 
matter, and I hope that, before w.e .disperse, Their Highnesses may 
make some statement in regard to that matter. 

Xow, My Lord, I wonder whether the picture that we have drawn 
is complete, at any rate complete enough to enable the representa- 
tives of the Conservative Party .to make up their minds — or I 
■wonder whether they will still reserve their opinion until the picture 
has been still more completed and put in the frame and hung upon 
the wall? Well, I respect their caution, but I would still beg them 
to consider that on this supreme occasion we should not let an im- 
pression go abroad that there is one great Party which is not 
prepared to .support us in a matter of this character, which vitally 
afiects the future of India, and, if I may say so, the future relations 
•of England and India. I do not think that it is seriously possible 
for anyone to maintain now, at this late hour of the day, that 
parliamentary institutions are not suited to Eastern countries, or to 
India in particular. I have often heard people say : Let India 
uvolve a constitution according to its own genius. Well, the genius 
of India has failed to evolve a constitution on archaic principles, 
and I will make an appeal to those of our critics who take shelter 
behind that sort of criticism to say whether they have got any con- 
stitution to suggest which, from 'their point of view, will suit the 
temper, the amhitions and the aspirations of India. I have no com- 
plaint against Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare excepting one. I 
certainly, expected the representatives of that great Party not merely 
to give us destructive criticism, but also to give us some alternative 
constructive suggestions, and I do say that they have not favoured 
us with any alternative constructive suggestions; indeed, if I may 
say so, the criticism which has been often applied in England to 
Indian politicians — ^namely, that they offer no constructive sug- 
gestions, that they have sharpened their wit for destructive critic- 
ism — ^truly applies to them. On an occasion like this I expected 
them to take us into their confidence and to tell us not what the 
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defects or sliortcoiuings of our constitution were, but wbat they 
tbougbt from tbeir point of view was best suited to tbe interest of 
India. 

My Lord, above everything else let us remember that, however 
cautious we may be, however conservative may be the attitude that 
Ave adopt towards Indian progress, any constitution that j'-ou may 
give which will not appeal to Indians, which Indians are not pre- 
pared to adopt and to work, is no good and is of no eifect even 
though it may appeal to your wisdom and to your statesmanship. 
1 am therefore entitled to say that if the proposals that I have 
ventured to place before this House do not find any acceptance so 
far as the Conservative Party is concerned, what is the alternative 
that they suggest? The only alternative they suggest is patience, 
more patience and still more patience, with no outlet, and frankly 
I think that in the circumstances in which India stands at the 
present moment there is less room for that sort of paternal advice, 
and more room and more urgency for action, and not deferred action 
but prompt action. 

Ghairman: We are ver^”- much obliged to Sir Tej for his great 
speech in winding up the debate. 

{The suh-Committee adjourned at 5-15 p.m.) 


Proceedings of the Eighteenth Meeting of sdb-Committee Ho. 1 
(Federal Structure), held on 12Tn January, 1931.' 

Chairman : Before reading this Heport, I will ask you to permit 
me to state broadly the basis upon which it has been drafted. 
Having regard to the time at our disposal, it soon became evident 
that it was impossible for this Committee to pronormce any final 
judgment on many of the perplexing and difficult problems under 
discussion. Our object has been, therefore, to state certain general 
broad principles, and to indicate a number of the important details 
which have arisen in the discussion, and the arguments for and 
against different views with regard to them. Although this Com- 
mittee has devoted a great deal of time and thought to these details, 
we must recognise that we are not plenipotentiaries, nor do we enjoy 
a monopoly of wisdom. There are many eminent and wise states- 
men, both in India and in England, who are entitled to express 
their opinions on the matters upon which we have been deliberating, 
and Avhose counsel and advice would not only be helpful, but, 
indeed, are necessai'y to the final completion of our task. 

There is one matter to which I would draw particular attention. 
About two months ago we met together as strangers; we take leave 
of one another as friends, each one of us determined to do every- 
thing^ in his power to help towards a settlement and to complete a 
constitution which shall be satisfactory and honourable both .to 
India and to Great Britain. 

{The Chairman then read the draft report, which, with the addi.- 
aon of the paragraphs noio appearing as paragraphs 2, 3 and 4,- 
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was adopted by the suh^Comwittee, and appears on pages 275-281 
in this 'vohime as the Second Report of the suh-Comtmttee.) 

Chairman : jSTow, Gentlemen, just one final word, because we 
are not ffoin? to have anv discussion now. Tnis Eeport, as jpu 
see, is drawn up for tbe purpose of evoking subsequent discussion 
on many details botb in India and in England. Therefoie, we 
bave stated on many of these details simply tbe pros and cons ox 
tbe various arguments. 

{The suh-Gommittee adjourned at 4-10 p.m.) 


PeOCEEDINGS of the JilNETEENTH MEETING OF SUP-OOMMITTEE No. 1 
(FeDEEAL STEUCrOEE) HELP ON 13x11 dANXTAET, 1931. 

Chairman : I have asked a number of members of tbe sub-Com- 
mittee wbat they tbink is tbe best wa}' of dealing witb this report, 
and they all agree that we bave bad a lot of discussion on tbe various 
details, and, as we want to get to tbe end of tbe Conference soon, 
it is no use going all over tbe details again. But, at tbe same time, 
there are several members who quite rightly want to express in a 
general way their view of tbe report and witb regard to certain of 
tbe matters contained in it. I tbink, therefore, subject to your 
better judgment, tbe best thing would be this, that anybody who 
wishes to make some general remarks may do so ; I will take a very 
careful note of them and see that tbe gist of them is incorporated. 
Over and above that, we will bave a shorthand note available of 
this last day for everybody, so tliat you can see exactly wbat eveiy- 
body has said. But in making some general remarks like that I 
know it is tbe intention of eveijbody to be as brief as possible. I 
bave great pleasure in calling upon Lord Heading, and after I bave 
called upon Lord Beading, I would like, if I may, to call upon Sir 
Muhammad Sbafi, then Mr. Jinnab, if be would like to come then, 
then Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Sastri, and so on. We will 
endeavour to incorporate in tbe report tbe gist of your views; and., 
in addition to that there will be this permanent record of tbe full 
speeches in tbe shorthand transcript. 

Lord Reading : Lord Chancellor, I tbink tbe course you propose 
is far tbe most convenient, and I have myself incorporated in a few- 
sentences tbe general trend of tbe observations I wish to make. By 
that means I shall avoid going through tbe report and calling 
attention to ’any specific sentences to which there might be some 
objection raised by my Delegation. Tbe general obseiwations that 
1 propose to read now will cover all that I wish to say. 

I would ask you to refer to paragraph 3 of tbe sub-Committee’s 
report. Tbe sub-Committee do not claim to bave evolved in all its 
details a complete plan for tbe Federal Constitution; they state 
certain general principles and record conclusions on certain ‘points, 
and then indicate the lines along which further detailed -examina- 
tion on tbe subject ought in their view to follow. Further they 
state that many points have necessarily been left open which will 
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have to be settled later after public opinion botb in India and in 
England bas bad an opportnnity of expressing itself upon tbeni, in 
-order that tbe completed Constitution may be based on tbe largest 
measure of public approval in botb eountiues. 

Wbat is tbe course of procedure to be adopted, My Lord Cban- 
cellor? Wbat opportunity will be given to public opinion, botb in 
India and in England, of expressing itself upon tbe proposed 
conclusions? I aslc tbese questions because they are of great im- 
portance to all members of tbe Conference. You will remember 
4bat tbe conclusions readied were to be regarded as provisional, 
because tbis Conference could not frame a constitution but could 
-only decide upon tbe main principles to be applied. Tbe under- 
standing upon' wbicb we bave pi’oceeded from tbe outset of tbis 
Conference is tbat it would be open to all members of it, wben tbey 
came to consider tbe completed proposals for tbe Federal Constitu- 
tion, to modify or change any provisional assent tbey may bave 
bitberto given. It will be obvious tbat otherwise Delegates might 
bave to formiilate objections in anticipation of possible conclusions 
not yet readied. You will remember, Lord Chancellor, there was 
discussion about tbis at a very early sta,ge. 

Chairman: Yes, quite right. 

Lord Reading : And tbe Prime Minister then _ made tbe 
announcement, and we bave all understood, and certainly I have 
made the observation again and again to some of my friends, and 
particularly to some of Their Highnesses who bave asked me 
whether any assent tbat tbey were giving at tbis Conference would 
bind them in tbe future wben tbey came to look at tbe whole pic- 
ture, and I bave told them from tlie first that it was always under- 
stood that everybody bas tbe right to modify or change bis view 
wben be saw the whole completed picture. And I recall tbat no- 
body stated tbat more succinctly and emphatically than Mr. Jinnab 
in one of bis speeches. I do not ask for an answer to-day; it may 
ibe more convenient to give it at a later stage of tbe Conference 
before we separate. 

May I make one further general observation? I have made no 
reply to comments or criticisms by members of this sub-Committee 
upon tbe -speech I made recently on behalf of tbe Liberal Parlia- 
mentary’- Delegation, and, in view of tbe report of the sub-Commit- 
tee, I do not now think it necessary’- to say more than that we of tbe 
Liberal Parliamentary Delegation see no reason to depart from any 

'Ibe views or tbe conditions I then expressed on their behalf. 
We must, however, obseiwe tbat our pronotmceinent was based 
upon -two assumptions : (1) tbat the Hindu-Muslim question would 
be settled ; and' (2) that the federal constitution would be establish- 
ed and brought into effective operation. How, iny Lord Chancellor^ 
I need add nothing to that becaiise those obser-rations cover every- 
-tbing wbicb I woyild wish to say. 

Chairman: I am very much obliged, to Lord Heading for tbat 
-statement, to which I entirely agree; and indeed, as Mr. .Jinnah 
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uiul oiliers liavo said, tlio uaderstanding upon -wliicli we liave pro- 
ceeded from tlie outset of tliis Conference is that it would be open 
to all members of it wbeu tliey came to consider tbe completed pro- 
posals of tbe federal constitiition to modify or change any provi- 
sional assent they may hitherto have given. I will put the gist 
of that as part of the report, as being the views of Lord Leading 
and those whom he represents. 

"With regard to the course of procedure to he adopted, my 
loader, the X^rime ^fillister, who has already had this under con- 
sideration, tvill at the time he makes his announcement, indicate to 
yoti the sort of procedure which he 1ms in mind, I am revealing no 
secret when I say that before he does that an opportunity of dis- 
cussing with most of you what j'our mews are with regard to the 
futtiro handling of the matter will he afforded. Now, Sir Sluham- 
mad Shaft please. 

Sir Mnhmnvxad Shafi: Lord Chancellor, the Committee will 
remember that in my speech following upon that delivered by my 
friend Sir Tej B.ahadur Sapru, while expressing my opinion regard- 
ing the defects of the existing system, X proceeded to say; what 
then are the remedies which ongdit to be adopted by the Eound 
Table Conference in order to put an end to this deplorable state of 
things? In tliis connection the opinion which I am going to offer 
for tho consideration of the Committee must he considered to he 
subject to one condition precedent, and that condition precedent is 
the provision which I venture to submit must he embodied in the 
Constitution, for adequate safeguards to the minorities, and, in 
particular, to that most important and most numerous of all minori- 
ties in India, the [Muslim community, which some of us here have 
the liouour to represent. Those safeguards have been discussed in 
the Minorities Committee, and therefore I will not touch upon them 
here. 

When I made these observations it was hoped that a Hindu- 
Muslini settlement would ho arrived at before the final stage in this 
Confei'cnco was reached, and some of ns were making earnest efforts 
in order to bring about that settlement. Unfortunately that hope 
has not been realised, and therefore it has become absolutely essen- 
tial for me to make a declaration that, in the words of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the All-India Muslim Conference held at Delhi on 
31st December, 1927, and 1st January, 1928, no constitution, by 
whomsoever devised, shall he accepted by the Indian Mussalman's 
unless their interests arc adequately safeguarded in the constitu- 
tion. Wliatever I said in my speech with regard to the various 
proposals which are now embodied in this draft report must he con- 
sidered as subject to this condition. 

In particular, I desire to say on behalf of the Muslim com- 
munity that the community is not prepared to agree to the recom- 
mendations embodied in paragraphs 5 and 6 of the draft report 
without adequate safeguards of Muslim interests being provided in 
the constitution. That is all I have to say. My Lord Chancellor. 
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Chairman : I am very grateful to you, Sir Muhammad Shafi. 

Mr. Jinnali : With regard to the first point, Lord Reading 
intimated to the suh-Committee that the opinion which he expressed 
•on behalf of the Liberal Party was subject to the condition that 
the Hindu-Mrthammadan question was settled. Sir, as far as I am 
concerned here in this suh-Committee I have tried my best not to 
colour or prejudice the purely constitutional issue that we have 
been discussing by unnecessarily dragging in, during our debates 
and discussions here, the communal question. 

Chairman: May I say you have been entirely successful; you 
lave kept that out entirely. 

Mr. Jinnah : And therefore. Sir, I tried to apply my mind to 
this without any bias or prejudice as to the communal question — 
not that it was not present fully to my mind and constantly, and 
not that I have not attached the greatest importance to it. 

We have now come to a stage, however, when I think I shall he 
failing in my duty if I do not tell this suh-Committee what the 
Mussalman position is. 

Sir, I maintain that the Hind'u-Muhammadan settlement is a 
■condition precedent — nay, it is a sine qua non — before any consti- 
tution can he completed for the Government of India, and I main- 
fain that unless you provide safeguards for the Mussalmans that 
will give them a complete sense of security and a feeling of confi- 
dence in the future constitution of the Government of India, and 
unless you secure their co-operation and willing consent, no consti-, 
tution that you frame for India will work for ^ hours. 

Therefore, Sir, I would emphasise the united opinion of the 
Mussalmans that no constitution will he acceptable to the Mussal- 
mans of India unless due safeguards are provided for their rights 
and interests which will give them a complete sense of security in 
the future constitution. That is all I have to say on that point. 

Then, Sir, the next question is this. Lord Reading said that 
his statement was again subject to the second condition of the pro- 
posed All-India Federation materialising. My position in this 
Conference and before this Conference has been a little different. 
I have maintained, and I maintain up to the present moment, that 
if this Federation materialises I shall welcome it, but if it does not 
materialise I do not want the British Government to rtm away and 
say “We tried to build up an All-India -federal structure, but that 
has not materialised or cannot materialise.” I do not mind telling 
you I have serious doubts about this All-India Federation materia- 
lising, although I recognise that there are potentialities, and that 
if we earnestly tackle the qiiestion^ and explore all the avenues there 
are possibilities. I have my serious doubts, however, about this 
All-India Federation coming into effect and materialising. I hope 
that my doubts are not justified, but I have always maintained 
and I maintain to-day, that, whether this All-India Federation 
materialises or not, you must go ahead with a Federation of British 
India, of the Provinces. I have also maintained, and I maintain 
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"to-day, tHat you must give respousiMlity at tlie Centre — subject, of 
course, to my first condition; I am speaking subject to that, of 
course. 

Chairman : Certainly ; that is a condition precedent. , 

Mr. Jinnah : Yes. Nou', coming to tbe points -wliicli are in tbe 
Heport, I will only say very shortly that I do not agree, first of all, 
with the classification of the subjects which I will describe as Lists 
A and B. I am not satisfied with it. 

• I am not yet in a position to know what will be the relations of 
the two Houses to each other, and their powers. 

As to the Executive, I cannot agree to the proposed financial 
safeguards and special powers of the Governor-General. I can only 
agree that the Governor-General should have special powers in res- 
pect of one matter, and that is in the event of there being a com- 
plete breakdown or any grave emergency when the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country is endangered. I would then give him only 
executive powers, but I do not agree to his legislating by ordinances. 

I do not agree, Sir, that the Minister in charge of reserved sub- 
jects should have either a vote in the Cabinet or a vote in the Legis- 
lature. He should have the right to discuss matters and be present 
in the Cabinet, and he should have the right of audience in the 
Legislature. 

As to defence, I say it should be a Central subject. I use the 
word “ Central ” because I think it should be so in any alternative, 
whether we have a Federal constitution or not. 

Defence should be a Central subject, but subject to this, which 
I have mentioned before but which is not referred to in the Report. 
Defence has its constitutional aspect, and I want to make it clear 
that I conceive that Defence should be a reserved subject during 
the transitional period; hut, when you have said that, that is not 
■enough. I am of opinion that a definite scheme should be framed 
which will deal with the reconstitution and reorganisation of the 
Army, the Indianisation of the Officer ranks, the financial adjust- 
ments, the use of the Army, and various other matters. These 
must all be determined by a scheme where you will have the various 
authorities acting together. There will be the Crown and the 
responsibilities of the Crown and the powers of the Crown with 
regard to one part, and there will be the Legislature with the right 
to discuss, the right to criticise and the right to express opinions. 
Defence will really be spread over, when you come to frame a 
scheme such as I am suggesting, in several hands, but will yet be 
co-ordinated. There will be the Crown, the Cabinet and the Legis- 
lature, and therefore I say that a scheme will have to be framed' 
spreading those different parts of this subject of Defence and vet 
getting them co-ordinated together. 

Then, Sir, I do not agree that the Executive should be defeated 
'Only by a specific majority of votes; I do not agree with that at 
all, and I say the Executive should go by an ordinary vote. 
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I do not agree, Sir, that the Princes should have any voice in a> 
vote of no confidence in the Executive. I do not want to go into- 
details with regard to this, hut so far as we have gone I would say 
that the Indian Princes may safely leave to the representatives of 
British India the turning out of the Executive if they have lost 
confidence in them. 

I do not agree that under an}"- circumstances the Princes should 
have any vote with regard to any matter which is not strictly Eede-^ 
ral, and with regard to which they, themselves have not come in. 

I do not agree, Sir, with paragraph 36. The last part of this- 
paragraph says, “ But it seems equally evident that in matters- 
afiecting more than one Province of British India, even where they 
relate to subjects classified as Provincial, there must he some- 
authority capable of resolving disputes and of co-ordinating policjr 
when uniformity of policy is in the interests of India as a whole, 
and the sub-Committee consider that the Constitution should recog- 
nise this authority as vesting in the Eederal Government and should' 
make suitable provision for its exercise.” I do not agree with that. 

Then there is one more matter, and that is in the paragraph 
with regard" to railways. I do not think. Sir, that that subject was- 
at all discussed, and yet I find this in the Beport. 

il/r. Gavin Jones : I bi’ought it up two or three times. 

Chairman ; This Report has been drawn up very carefully. The- 
subject was discussed; His Highness of Bikaner made a great num- 
ber of remarks about it on one occasion and discussed the Statutory 
Board and gave a long account of his own railways. 

3Ir. Jinnali: It may be so, but the position is this. We- 
definitely make a recommendation here, and I doubt whether we- 
discussed whether such a recommendation should be made. 

Chairman: Very well; I will make a note of that. 

Mr. Jinnali : In paragraph 16 what we say is this : “ In this- 
connection the sub-Committee take note of the proposal that & 
Statutory Railway Authority should be established and are of 
opinion that this should be done, if after expert examination this- 
course seems desirable.” I do not agree with that. 

Chairman: You do not want the expert examination 

Mr. Jinnali : Ho, no; I do not agree to committing myself to= 
this opinion. 

Chairman : I see, yes. 

Mr. Jinnali: It says: “ In this connection the sub-Committee 
take note of the proposal that a Statutory Railway Authority should 
be established.” I say “ Ho ”. I do hot mind your examining 
the matter, but I do not agree or express the opinion that it should 
be established sta-tutorily. 

At prsee’nt the Railway Board -is not a statutory body, and 
whether the Railway Board should be made a statutory body or a 
statutory authority or not is a question on which I reserve my 
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opinion. I do not object to any investigation;-! sbonld not sbnt 
■out knoTvledge. 

I have one more thing to say and then I have done. I vant to 
bring this to the notice of the snb-Committee and to that of Their 
Highnesses and the representatives of the Indian States generally. 
As I have been emphasising, whether the Federation materialises 
or not, so far as British India is concerned we must go ahead. 
Hemember that nnder All-India Federation the question of inter- 
vention in the internal domestic affairs of the States and the ques- 
tion of dynastic disputes will remain still outside the All-India 
Federation, and your relations with the Crown will continue. 

Therefore, there is only one matter, one other matter, with 
which I thinh the Indian Princes are rightly concerned, and that 
is what is to happen if the All-India Federation does not mate- 
vialise, with regard to those matters which arise between the Indian 
States and the British India Government. From time to time 
they will arise regarding various departments, and particularly 
your grievance about the customs and other things. Those are the 
only questions with which the Indian Princes would be rightly con- 
cerned if British India went ahead without them; and, speaking 
for myself, I am ready to make this statement — that we shall be 
"lad to meet the Princes and give them what they themselves char- 
acterise in every reasonable manner I can meet them, and, there- 
fore, please do not misunderstand me when I say that we want to 
go ahead. 

Lori Reading : All I meant was that that was not intended 
-simply to be with reference to my Delegation. 

Chairman : Thank you. How, Mr. Sastri, please. 

Mr. Sastri : Following the members of the sub-Committee who 
have spoken, I should also like to reserve my right to modify my 
assent to the scheme till the whole picture is available for inspec- 
tion. 

My next remark will be about the statements that were made by 
my friends, Sir Muhammad Shafi and Mr. Jinnah, about the 
Hindu-Muslim relations, I make this part of my statement with the 
•greatest sorrow and pain, but I must make it. I do not yield to 
them in my sense of the importance which a settlement of this 
question has, nor do I yield to them in the desire that, if possible, 
in the succeeding stages of the work of thisi Conference an arrange- 
ment should be arrived at. I can respect the feelings which have 
•guided them in making the statement in the emphatic and decisive 
form that they have given to it. Nevertheless, I must express my 
grief and_my great pain that they should have thought it neces- 
sary, as it were, to put a block in the name of the Mussalman 
community upon the further stages of our work if their demands 
be not met in full. I should have thought it possible still to trust 
to arbitration or to the decision of the Government of India arrived 
at after careful consideration. I should have thought it possible 
ithat some such method might still save the situation. I should 
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have liked that they should have seen their way to trust to the 
future and to the good sense of all sections of the community before 
they decided to stop further progress in the name of their com- 
munity. 

ISTow, Sir, with reg-ard to the other points that have been raised'. 

I am generally in agreement with the attitude that Mr. Jinnah 
has assumed with regard to the reservations and safeguards pro- 
posed by Lord Reading. I think some of them go beyond the safe- 
guards that are found in Dominion constitutions. I have always 
taken the position, and do not waver from it now, that in the con- 
stitution that we are about to frame the only reservations and safe- 
guards that I would allow are those relating to the questions of 
defence, external affairs and certain aspects of paramotmtcy. Dpon 
all other subjects I am emphatic that the constitution should not 
detract from the full powers of a Dominion, and I venture to think 
that this is one of the conditions upon which alone our work could 
be made acceptable to Indian opinion. 

I am quite willing, as you have provided in the sub-Committee’s 
report, that the Governor-General should have power to intervene 
in cases of emergency, and I am also willing, as Sir Tej Bahadur 
suggested, that he should have power to interfere where the peace 
and tranquillity of the country, or of a Province, or of more parts 
than a Province, are affected. But I cannot agree to the inclusion 
of the second subject mentioned on page 14: “ Serious prejudice 
to the interests of any section of the population must be avoided.” 
It is paragraph 13. 

Chairman : It is page 9. 

Mr. Sastri : In my judgment. Sir, the inclusion of that in the 
special powers of the Governor-General would lead to serious situa- 
tions. 

As regards paramouutcy, I am concerned to note that our 
Report, the draft Report, excepts the whole of it from the scope of 
the Government of India; it is treated as a Crown subject. I am 
not aware that in the discussions of the sub-Committee many allu- 
sions were made to it by the speakers. So far as I can remember. 
Sir Alvbar Hydari said something about it which was of a very 
definite and final character. I said something about it in reply 
to what Lord Reading said. But it is recorded here as the wish of 
the sub-Committee that the whole of it should be exempted. I am 
not going to develop all my ideas on the subject here; I would say 
one thing only: That in my judgment it would be highly in- 
expedient, and might even prove dangerous, to take away from the 
Government of India that part of paramountcy which, allows it to 
interfere in cases of gross misrule. 

I agree with Mr. Jinnah as to the proposition he laid down with 
regard to the proposal made here upon the subject of railways. 
When we constituted the Railway Finance Board, and it was pro- 
posed to separate it from the general finances of’the Government 
ot India, it was distinctly understood that it was not to be regarded 
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as a derogation from tlie powers of tlie Legislative Assembly, and 
I tbink it is very necessary to safeguard tlie rights of the Legis- 
lative Assembly even upon railway administration, and I should 
think it a wrong provision to make that a statutory authority should 
be established. 

Chairman : Thank you very much Mr. Sastri. Lord Peel, 
please. 

Lord Vocl: Lord Chancellor, I quite appreciate the fact that 
the opinions that were to be expressed in these Committees were 
held to be provisional, dependent possibly upon a complete scheme, 
and to be revised if occasion or argument should show to the indivi- 
duals or parties concerned that they might safely be so. But I 
must say in the course of this discussion I had not realised how 
provisional many of these opinions were. They seem to me to be 
almost ultra-provisional; and I am bound to say that, in listening 
to many of the opinions that have been already expressed and to 
the great conflict of opinion that has been displayed, I feel that the 
divergencies of opinion are greater than certainly I was led to 
suppose during the discussions ; and I am led to the rather depress- 
ing conclusion that there is much less agreement in this Commit- 
tee than certainly I had hoped for. 

I merely want to call attention to this, beca\ise I cannot leave 
that veiy important statement made by Sir Mithammad Shafi un- 
commented upon. He told us that all his assent to the develop- 
ment of this constitution was dependent upon a satisfactory 
agreement being reached between the great minority, the 
Muslims, and the great majority, the Hindus. I do not 
wish to comment upon that statement now, but of course it 
raises very grave issues indeed. I am sxire everybody would feel, 
we should all feel, that one hopes that any new constitution floated 
in India would be based upon the general agreement of all the 
great minorities, and that they would be satisfied that their inter- 
ests had been secured and safeguarded. I hope that in that 
anxiety for the protection of minorities Sir Muhammad is not think- 
ing of his own great community, bxxt of others and smaller com- 
mxmities as well. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi,: May I point out that what I said was 
that the condition precedent which I venture to submit must be 
embodied in the constitution for adequate safeguards to the minori- 
ties, and in particular to that most important minority, the Muslim 
community. 

Lord Peel : I am much obliged to you, and I also take note of 
the possibly even more emphatic statement that Mr. Jinnah made 
aboxit the satisfaction of minorities. But I rather regretted to hear 
that Mr. Jinnah had some considerable range of doubt about the 
possibilities of a practical working of an All-India Federation, and 
that he seemed to contemplate the possibility of falling back on a 
federation of British India. I should be gravely disturbed and 
-disappointed if those doubts were to become completely realised. 
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because it bas been, I tbink, tbe gi’eat inspiring idea of this Confer- 
ence in all its Committees that there was to be a united India in 
wbicb tbe Provinces and tbe States were to contribute. And I am 
bound to say tbat if be proposes or suggests tbat we must fall back 
on a federation of British India, then a large number of questions 
arise, tbe old difficult questions wbicb we thought might be dealt 
with, of tbe relations of tbe States to a federated British India. 
And I am not quite clear whether in tbe observations tbat be made 
about a complete sense of security for tbe Muslims being a condi- 
tion precedent to a federal constitution being set up, that was also- 
a condition precedent in his opinion to .a federal constitution being 
set up for British India alone. 

ISow, as regards statements or reservations and criticisms, I 
should like to state our opinion in one word. There are, of course, 
many points in this report tbat we should wish to criticise. There 
are some tendencies tbat we might wish possibly to criticise or to 
combat. But we are very anxious, and I Imow the Committee i& 
anxious, tbat we should not, I will not say waste your time, but 
take up 3 'our time, by putting forward amendments to particular 
propositions ; and, on tbe whole, we have tbotigbt it better to draw 
up a short statement wbicb we hope tbe Lord Chancellor will be- 
ready to embody at some point of tbe report. 

Chairman : Certainly. 

Lord Peel: Possibly in paragraph 5 on tbe Executive, either 
as a note or otherwise, but anyhow perhaps he will be good enough 
to give us an opportunity of briefly expressing views on the report 
generally. Our reservation or oxu’ comment would run as 
follows : — 

“ Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare with the information at 
their disposal and with so many questions still undecided, are not 
convinced that the kind of Executive envisaged in this part of our 
report can be successfully adapted to the special conditions of an 
All-India Eederation. They therefore desire to see fxmther 
explored methods for increasing Indian control over the Eederal 
Government that are better sxxited to All-India needs than those- 
foxxnded xxpon Bi’itish precedents. 

Apart from this, they are not satisfied that the safeguards recom- 
mended for secxii’ing our Imperial obligations will prove effective, 
and, in particular, they fear that the financial proposals outlined 
in paragraphs 15 to 19 inclusive will disturb the confidence of the- 
commercial classes and impair the stability of Indian credit. They 
wish, however, to place on record their appreciation of the progress 
that has been made in the elucidation of a contentious and difficult 
problem, and their readiness to co-operate with sympathetic and 
unprejudiced minds in its further investigation. In the mean- 
time, they must reserve their opinion upon many disputed issues 
that have emerged in the present discussion.” 

I think it would save discussion if 3 -ou woxxld be good enoxxo-h 
to embody that in some portion of the report. ° 
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Chairman : Tes. If you let me liave it, it sliall all go in as 
jyou wisli. Tlie order after tliis will be: Diwan Babadur Muda- 
liyar, Mr. J ayakar, Sir Tej Sapru. After tbat Mr. Gavin J ones, 
and tben Sir Akbar. Sir Samuel, do you want to add anything ? 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Ho, not at this stage of the discussion. 

Chairman : I am very much obliged to Lord Peel and Sir 
Samuel Hoare. It certainly saves me a very great deal of trouble; 
I express my personal thanks to them for assisting me by doing 
that. Lord Lothian, do you want to add anything to what Lord 
Beading has said? 

Lord Lothian: Ho, My Lord. 

Liwan Bahadur Ramastoami Mtidaliyar : Lord Chancellor, I 
wish to offer a very few observations at this stage of our delibera- 
tions. I do not pretend to have attended many conferences like 
this, but I remember reading about various conferences convened 
to settle constitutional qiiestions, and one thing that I gathered as 
a result of my study was this, that at the end of the deliberations a 
stage normally emerges when manj^ of the members of the confer- 
•ence get a little restive or frightened at their own conclusions. I 
•do not suggest that at this Conference any members, either of the 
British Delegations or on our side, are restive ; but I should not be 
at all surprised if at the end of all these deliberations some of us 
may have that feeling which I venture to thinic is quite natural. 
It seems to me, however, that we should get behind that stage and 
really look at the conclusions that have been arrived at at various 
other stages, which are more vahiable and a trxier index of our 
feelings than the summing up at the conclusion. 

My Lord Chancellor, Lord Peel said that many questions have 
been left unsettled. If I might respectfully say so, the merit of 
the report which you have drafted is that some of the qiiestions 
still remain unsettled. I venture to think that it would be not the 
wisest thing to do if we were of the opinion that we have the last 
Word in wisdom on all qiiestions, and were to forge conclusions on 
every detail that we have to settle to frame our constitution. It 
would not be the proper thing, and, secondly, I think certainly in 
my country there are a great many people who will make valuable 
contributions to the settlement of these questions, who ought to 
have an opportunity of making their views felt on many of these 
points, and who certainly would not be made more amenable to 
-accepting the constitution if it were put before them in a cut and 
dried fashion with every little detail settled, with every line of 
the pictiire drawn up in this Committee room. 

I therefore venture to think that one of the merits of this report 
is that opinion on many of the details will still have to he fashioned 
out in my country and in your own, and that the picture will then 
have to be completed. 

Lord Chancellor, I am a Hindu, though I come from Madras, 
f therefore wish to offer a few observations as a Hindu, and yet 
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not belonging to any specified Hindu society or organisation which 
deals with Hindu politics and religion. I venture to make a very 
few observations on what has fallen on the Hindu-Muslim question 
and on the question of minorities generally. 

I do not want it to be understood either in this sub-Committee 
or in the Conference that it is only the minorities that are interested 
in the question of minorities. I as a Hindu and my party (which 
I have already said is predominently Hindu) are as much vitally 
concerned in this question of the settlement of disputes regarding 
minorities, and the gracious recognition of their disabilities and 
their rights under any new constitution, as any minority com- 
munity. I venture to think, therefore, that I express the feelings 
of my party, as I certainly do of myself, when I voice the hope 
that before the constitution is fairly and fully started the all- 
important questions which my friends Sir Muhammad Shafi and 
Mr. Jinnah have referred to will be solved. 

I did not understand Sir Muhammad Shafi to suggest that 
unless their demands were met in full they would not be prepared 
to go forward ; I certainly did not tmderstand that from Sir Muham- 
mad Shafi. What he said was — and, if I may venture to say so, 
quite legitimately — that their position in the new constitution 
should be safeguarded to their satisfaction before the constitutiou 
was launched. I did not understand him to suggest, as my friend 
the Right Hon. Mr. Sastri has interpreted him to say, that it 
would be a block on all future progress with reference to constitu- 
tion-making and subsequent stages of this Conference if this ques- 
tion were not settled. He certainly said that before the constitu- 
tion could come into effect this question should be settled. 

I should like to say quite frankly to my- Hindu brethren that 
if the idea were to go forward that, now that we have secured some- 
thing with reference to constitutional progress, the question of 
minorities and particularly the Hindu-Muslim question could be 
settled later, it would be disastrous for the peace of India and 
would create enormous suspicion not merely among the Muslims 
but among all minority communities. I do not think that is the 
right attitude for any decent section or even individual among the 
Hindu community to take. The problem is very grave and very 
difficult, no doubt, but I think we are all anxious that it should 
be settled before this constitution proceeds very much further. 

Lord Chancellor, there is one other general observation that I 
should like to make with reference to federation. I myself believe 
that one of the most hopeful features of this Conference is the 
emergence of the idea of federation, and I do not agree that we 
could go very much forward with British India alone if this fede- 
ration does not emerge. 

Lord Read/ing : Hear, hear. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : I wish to say this. Lord Chan- 
cellor, that this Conference has done one unique thing to which 
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sufficient attention lias not been drawn. It certainly has bpugbt 
Indian Delegates and tbe representatives. of tbe Britisb Parliament 
together and has enabled each to understand tbe other better; but 
it has done one thing which at one stage looked equally difficult ; 
it has made it possible for the Princes and the commoners of India 
to understand each other better. It was not possible in India. I 
know the sort of ideas I had of Their Highnesses, if they will 
pardon me for saying so, before I came to this Conference, but I 
shall go back a very much changed and a much converted man 
I venture to think that those who have sat together in the Confer- 
ence generally, and in this sub-Committee in particular, will have 
a clearer conception of the position that the Princes take generally 
in matters of Indian progress. It has been a great advantage both 
to the Princes and to the commoners of India, and, therefore, I 
think that we ought to look on this federation not as a thing which 
may probably come into existence, but as an absolute certainty. 
We should not leave behind us in this room or in St. James’s 
Palace the optimism which has gathered round us during the weeks 
we have been sitting, together and discussing things ; we should go ' 
back to India in the same optimistic spirit, and Princes and com- 
moners should meet there as here and should continue to exchange 
talks and courtesies there in India as they have been doing in this 
committee room, so that the idea of federation may go forward as 
rapidly and as smoothly as it has done during these last few weeks. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Hear, hear. 

Diivan Balmdur Mudaliyar : There are a few points with refer- 
ence to the draft Eeport on which I should like to touch. Person- 
ally, I think that Mr.- Jinnah and Mr. Sastri have not done them- 
selves justice when they say they are not prepared to accept any 
safeguards with reference to any of these subjects. 

Mr. Jinnah : I did not say that. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar: Except one, regarding peace and 
tranquillity and emergency powers. 

Mr. Jinnah : That is right. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar: I think if they will examine the 
Report a little more carefully they will not be at variance with me 
and other friends here with reference to the question of safeguard- 
ing pay and pensions, and with reference to the question of the 
safeguarding of loans. 

Mr. Jinnah : May I intervene? He is quoting me wrongly; 
surely I may say that is not my view. 

Chairman: Very briefly, please. 

Mr. Jinnah : I have never discussed the question of liabilities 
to be guaranteed. 

Chairman : Thank you, Mr. Jinnah. 

Dkoan Bahadur Mudaliyar : I am very grateful for that inter- 
ruption, which shows that the word “ safeguard ” was used in a 
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very loose sense. We have nnclerstood that these were as mnch 
safeguards as any others, and I am relieved to think that on the 
question of these safeguards Mr. Jinnah does not differ from me. 

21r. Jinnah: I made it quite clear in my statement, hut evid- 
ently you did not hear it. 

Mr. Sastri : Do you leave me out of account? 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : I have no douht at all that Mr. 
Sastri, with his reputation as a statesman, would' never think of 
leaving such things out of account. 

With regard to the yicero3’'’s legislative powers in an emer- 
gency, Mr. Jinnah thought executive power would he sufficient in 
■such cases. I venture to think that if the Viceroy had legislative 
powers in these matters he would he much more contained in his 
action than if he is merely given executive powers. It is impos- 
sible to define the scope of executive powers, hut if the Viceroy can 
■•only pass a law to meet an emergency and must then act within the" 
four corners of that law, it is my clear opinion that the Viceroy 
■will have very much more limited powers than if you merely say 
that he can have every executive power necessary to meet an emer- 
gency. I therefore iiiink. Sir, that the way in which you have 
•drafted the Eeport provides a greater safeguard from the Indian 
point of view than Mr. Jinnah’s siiggestion that the Viceroy should' 
■•not have legislative powers. 

There is only one other small point to which I want to refer, 
and which has been missed in this Eeport’ The question has been 
-raised of whether provision should he made for amendments to the 
constitution. I at once exclude from these amendments the pos- 
sibility of amending any of the safeguards which we may insert 
in the constitution ; I am not suggesting we should he given power 
to amend them so as to remove or to water down in any way or 
minimise the safeguard's w-hich we agree on ; hut outside these safe- 
•guards j^ou will realise that the need for amendment may arise. 

Chairman : You are quite right. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : One question we discussed was that 
■of territorial redistribution. Provinces which are now brought 
into the Pederation as federal units may have to he sub-divided. 
In my own Province the question of the division of Madras and the 
making of a separate Tamil Province is under consideration. "We 
do not want to raise all these questions at this stage; we want to 
leave them to the future to he decided; hut I think that somewhere 
there should he a reference to the amendment of the constitution 
by a specified procedure which will bring in this and other ques- 
tions of a like nature. At the same time, I say candidly that my 
idea is not to impinge on these safeguards under the guise of amend- 
ments to the constitution. 

Chairman ; "We are very much obliged to you for vour most 
vahiable help, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar. 
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Mr. Jayalcar : Like some of tlie previoiis speakers, I sliouli 
like to reserve to myself the right of judging of the whole picture- 
when it is complete, but as you have been good enough to ask me-' 
to express my views on the draft report which we have had the- 
benefit of reading I would say that I agree with Diwan Bahadur 
Mudaliyar that the chief merit of your Report is that it leaves out 
many controversial details and' does not commit us to them. I 
quite agree that there is a lot of political experience and wisdom 
in India of which we ought to have the benefit in settling these 
details finally. I do hope. Sir, that your Government will make- 
it possible, when our deliberations here are over, to find some means- 
by which the details which are left out of this Report inay be filled 
in in main outline in joint co-operation with the political thought 
available in India, some of which is not available here. 

I have no doubt. Sir, that, especially upon the Hindu-Muslim 
question, there may be many solvents available in India. These 
would be set free when responsible Government is promised to- 
India. 

I was not present here when Sir Muhammad Shafi made his 
speech, nor when Mr. Jinnah made a great part of his, so that I 
cannot say exactly whether the interpretation put upon their 
speeches by Mr. Sastri or that of Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar is- 
correct; but if it was their view that it should be a condition pre- 
cedent of the coming into operation of the new reforms that the- 
Hindu-Muslim question should be settled, or that such new reforms 
should be made dependent on the settlement of that question, then- 
I join in the regret which Mr. Sastri has expressed. 

Sir, I am one of those who have always believed that there is- 
no self-government possible for India unless the minorities are 
satisfied, and anyone who, like me, has been in political life for 
seventeen years, is bound to recognise that the chief bulwark of 
our constitution is the satisfaction of the minority communities. 
But while this principle is correct, and while it is also right to say 
that in regard to the matters held in special concern by the minori- 
ties, such as their religious practices, education and culture, these- 
miist be fully safeguarded and on these it is necessary to placate 
them to the fullest extent; but when it comes to political safe-- 
guards my experience teaches me that, in providing for such safe- 
guards, three important principles have to 'be kept in view. 

My^ conduct in India as well as here has been guided by the- 
recognition of the fact that, while political safeguards have to 
be provided, it is necessary to remember: (1) that these political 
safeguards should be of a provisional character ; (2) that their effect 
should be towards creating an eventual sense of national unity, and' 
not the disruption of the country into Muslim India, Hindu India- 
or any other sectional India ; and (3)— and this is most important — 
that they should not interfere with the ultimate freedom of making 
those arrangemen-ts of a delicate and complex character which will 
have to be made in the light of experience, in public administra- 
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iion {e.g., tlie constitution of Cabinets and recruitment of public 
services) wben self-government exists in India. 

Chairman: Do you mind repeating that? 

Mr. Jayahaz : (1) That these political safeguards should be of 
u provisional or temporary character ; (2) that their working should 
be towards the eventual growth of a national feelings and not the 
disrtiption of India into Muslim, Hindu, non-Brahmin or Brahmin 
India, or any other sectional India; and ( 3 ) that they should not 
interfere in any way with the growth or progress of those adjust- 
ments in the political field and in public administrations which are 
of a ver}’- delicate and complex character, and in which it is desir- 
able to exercise freedom in the light of our experience. 

If these three principles are kept in view, then, though I am 
not spealdng for the great Hindu community, for I have no author- 
ity to do so, I have no doubt that there are numbers of men in the 
Hindu community of my view, who will be anxious to settle the 
communal question. I have no doubt further that when the whole 
picture is presented to the countr3', and when the Hindu com- 
munitj* recognises that a very large measure of self-government 
has been granted to the country, means will be found for the settle- 
ment of the Hindu-Muslim qiiestion on principles like those which 
I have enunciated. I am not at all despondent on that point. 

If it is found necessarj' to adopt such a course, I shall have no 
objection to this question being settled bj* arbitration by persons 
who are sufficiently high, impartial and full of Icnowledge. It may 
likewise be settled in some other waj* in which the Hindus and the 
Muslims have confidence. I do not despair, especialh* when the 
complete picture is before us, that forces will be set free either here 
or in India which will make the settlement of this question possible. 

So much for the Hindu-Muslim question. Coming now to the 
•constitutional part of 3'our Eeport, Sir, I am in general agreement 
with the'views which have been expressed by the Eight Hon. Mr. 
Sastri, except that I am more hopeful than he seemed to be about 
federation. In fact, Sir, when on the first day of the Conference 
I heard the Princes, I felt — as many others have felt — that a great 
difiS.culty in the way of a united and a free India was removed 
when tlie Princes promised to come in and take their part in the 
growth of Indian freedom. I do appeal once more to the Princes 
that, now that they have agreed to come in, they should make the 
federation as complete as possible. 

So much with regard to federation; I will only close this part 
of my remarks by one statement which has been made also by one 
■or two other speakers, namely, that if for some reason — I would 
deplore that possibility — it is not possible to have a federation of 
entire India, that should be no ground for not giving self-o-overn- 
ment to British India alone. 

Coming to the details of your Eeport I will say this that I am 
willing that there should be a temporary reservation on Defence, 
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External Affairs and certain aspects of Paramonntcy — Defence and 
External Affairs being understood in tbe sense I made clear in my 
nbservations in tbe speech I made in tbe early part of our dis- 
cussions. 

I believe that a great bulk of public sentiment will be satisfied 
if a scheme is adumbrated in which it is made clear that those parts 
of “ Defence ” which do not really relate to the technical or mili- 
tary side of the Army — if I may use such an expression— will not 
be transferred. I should like to 'have a scheme adumbrated making 
clear to Indian sentiment what parts or what questions commonly 
grouped under the heading “ Defence ” are capable of being trans- 
terred immediately. To some of these I made a reference in my 
speech, like, e.g,, the volunteer movement, the territorial forces, 
Indianisation, and so on. I do not wish to repeat all that, because 
it is already contained in my speech. 

As regards external and foreign relations, I have also clearly 
set my ideas before the members of this sub-Committee in that 
•speech, and I do not wish to repeat them. 

As regards paraniountcy. Sir, I would say that while we are 
willing that the Princes should retain as much freedom as they 
like, it is necessary that some processes should be set up which will 
eventually create confidence on the part of the Princes in the future 
■Government of India, and which rvill transfer some at least of the 
rights of paramonntcy to that Government which are at present 
enjoyed and which will be enjoyed for some time to come by the 
Ticeroy as representative of the Crown. 

Then, I come to the safeguards. I am using the word “ safe- 
guards ” in the meaning of guarantees. I am quite willing that 
guarantees should be provided, as has been admitted by previous 
speakers, of a reasonable character as regards the services and 
pensions in the sense and to the extent I made clear in my previous 
speech. 

Coming to the special powers of the Viceroy (a matter -which is 
ordinarily described as a safeguard) I am of opinion. vSir, that 
except in two contingencies — ^namely, grave emergencies and a 
complete breakdown of the constitution, e.p., when the peace and 
tranquillity of the entire country are threatened — the Viceroy 
should have no special powers of interference. I am not yet clear 
in my mind whether these special powers should be of a purely 
•executive character, or whether they should extend to the making 
of ordinances, although my present view is against ordinances. I 
should, however, like to have some more time to consider this ques- 
tion more fully. 

In the domain of finance I am in complete agreement with the 
suggestion that a Deserve Bank should be started immediately, and ' 
that control of exchange and currency should be in the hands of 
such a Bank of a non-political character. I do not, however, share 
the view expressed by some previous speakers that until the DeseiV'e 
Bank comes into opeintion there should be limitations put either on 
ji. T. von. I _ 
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tlie powers of the Legislature, or upon the freedom of the Minister 
in charge. I hold, Sir, that there is sufficient corrective, against 
any misuse of his power by the Minister in the Legislature, assert- 
ing itself against his mistakes, it may be in the course of three or 
four years. I would leave with the Legislature the power to cor- 
rect any financial wrong-doing on the part of the Minister. 

I hold. Sir, that in all these matters, there is a power of adjust- 
ment which we very often underrate; and, having seen the work- 
ing of Indian Legislatures even under the old regime and with 
completely direct election, I am not hopeless that, trusted to the 
full, the Legislatures will exercise their power with sufficient care, 
vigilance and caution. I would, therefore, be unwilling to put 
into the hands of the Viceroy any special powers in matters of 
finance. 

That leaves only one or two points of importance. I still hold 
the view very strongly — and I have not been converted, notwith- 
standing the weighty remarks of some of my colleagues on this 
Committee — that the* Member in charge of reserved departments 
like Defence, should be selected from the ranks of the non-officials. 
I still hold the view. Sir, that it would go a long way towards creat- 
ing a bridge between a technical and somewhat unpopular topic 
like the Army and non-official opinion, if the Viceroy was asked 
to select a non-official from amongst the members of the Legislative 
Assembly as his military member, working in complete co-operation 
with the Commander-in-Chief and the military machinery under 
him, I also share Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s view that he should 
be a member of the cabinet with joint responsibility. 

Coming to the question of the Princes’ representatives taking 
part in voting on affairs which relate to purely British Indian ques- 
tions, I am inclined to take the view that they should not take part 
in s\ich voting because I believe that it is but right and fair, that 
there should be complete reciprocity on a question of this import- 
ance. I am of opinion that the Princes’ representatives in the 
Legislature should not take part in' voting on questions which are 
purffiy of a British Indian character and non-federal. 

Chairman: Tes, I see that. 

Mr. Jayakar : And I believe that a right principle to adopt 
would be reciprocity, otherwise, and if we depart from that prin- 
ciple, it will create complications, some of which Sir Akbar Hydari 
is afraid of. . * 

Coming to the vote of no confidence in the Government, or 
throwing oTit the Government, I should like to suspend my judg- 
ment until I see the complete picture, though my present view -is 
that if the question relates to the throwing out of the entire Gov- 
ernment it may be necessary to give to the representatives of the 
States a right to vote on the question. I am not clear in my mind 
yet, as to whether it would be by a two-thirds majority. I am at 
present against such a high figure as two-thirds, although I believe- 
that a bare majority should not enable a Government to be pulled' 
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dowu. I should like to liave a little more time to tliink of tins 
question. 

Ab regards paragrapk. 36 of your Heport, Sir, I sliould kave 
liked to go a little furtker tkan you kave gone, but I am willing, 
as a compromise between two opposing views, to accept paragraph 
36. 

As regards tke statutory authority in connection with the rail- 
ways, my opinion is against it, although I am willini^ that tke 
Railway Board should be given a* trial period of continuance to 
see how far it will act as a bridge between tke Minister and tke 
States on tke one hand, and tke Minister and tke public on tke 
other. I am, however, opposed to giving a statutory basis to tke 
Railway Board or any more recognition tkan it has at tke present 
moment. I want freedom to be left to tke future Minister of Rail- 
ways* to adjust tke constitution, tke powers and functions of the 
Railway Board in any way which he thinks is suited to tke require- 
ments, and tke changing requirements, of self-government in 
India. 

Only one question now remains — namely, tke special powers of 
tke Governor-General as regards holding up legislation, which is 
touched in your paragraph 18. 

I shall kave no objection, if those powers ate brought into line, 
both in tbeir content and in their phraseology, with tke powers 
which self-governing countries like Canada enjoy in this connec- 
tion. I am against giving more power to the Viceroy than the 
Governor-General or a person in a similar position in the constitu- 
tions of the Dominions at present enjoys. 

This is'ali I have to say. 

Chairman : I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Jayakar, for 
putting it so clearly. 

Ghavnnan: Mr. Gavin Jones, will yoii go on now? 

Mr. Gavin Jones : Lord Chancellor, I wish to associate myself 
with what Lord Reading has said in reference to all the Delegates — 
that our agreement to this Report is provisional and conditional. 
I also wish to associate myself with what Sir Muhammad Shaii said 
in regard to the protection of minorities. The effective protection 
of all minorities is essential before any responsibility is transferred. 
With regard to what Mr. .Jinnah has said, I was disappointed to 
hear how pessimistic he is about the federation of All-India. I 
quite realise that there are very great difficulties, but in every 
federation there have always been difficulties to overcome, .and I 
want to say about India that those difficulties must be overcome if 
India is to progress. I would like to say that our community 
would be very strongly opposed to the transfer of any responsibility 
to a Central Federal Government that did not include all India. 
Referring to the Report on page 23, paragraph 32, in regard to a 
vote of censure on the Executive, I note that you have thrown some 
doubt on the efficacy of a joint session of both Houses, a two-thirda 
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majority, to tlirow out tlie Executive. I do not remember that 
there lias been any doubt thrown on that. I think perhaps when 
this was drafted, whoever drafted it was thinking on the lines of 
British parliamentary considerations, whereas in India the Legisla- 
ture will divide into groups, and very much divided groups too; 
more like the French constitution, and I do not think there is any 
fear of the two-thirds niajoritj' being considered as creating diffi- 
culty between the two Houses. I would suggest that we .should 
not throw any doubt on the efficacj' of a two-thirds joint session 
being effective. 

In regard to paragraph 16, where a statutory railway authority 
is suggested, I would suggest that ports should be added to this. I 
think amongst the British India Delegates there is some unneces- 
sary doubt as to the efficacy of this proposal. It has been in force 
on the Continent, especiallj’^ in Germany, with great benefit to the 
railways. If I niaj’ point out a simile, I think the position will 
be that the Legislatui'e will take the position of shareholders in a 
company, and the Board v’ill be the Directors. There is no ques- 
tion of lemoving the railways entirely from the Legislature, but it 
will mean that the Legislature Avill not be able to interfere in 
details of administration. In the Assembly in India now the 
number of petty qiiestions that are asked on railway administration 
is really absurd and constitutes a great hindrance both to the 
Assembly and the efficient management of the railways. 

In paragraph 19, in regard to the proposal to prevent discrimi- 
nation against trade and commerce, I would like the word “ in- 
dustry ” to be added to that, so that it would read : “trade,, 
commerce and industiy.” 

Chairman : If I may, will you let me be quite sure of that? I 
am not disagreeing. Are you saying that industry is the manu- 
facture, and trade the distributing part of goods? That is the old 
English definition if you read it. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : Tes, but the definition might be difficult. 

Chairman : Tes; I quite agree it is better to put both iji. 

Mr. Gavin Jones: I mean that industry manufactures. 

With regard to paragraph 23, there is a proposal that the 
Upper House should be indirectly elected by the Coujicils in the 
States by a single transferable vote. T do not think that matter 
has been discussed in this Committee; but we are opposed to that, 
because the single transferable vote is liable to a great deal of 
intrigue in a small body like that; and we would prefer separate 
electorates for that as well as under other conditions. 

Mr. Sastri : From the Legislature? 

Mr. Gavin Jones : From the Legislature. The different groups 
would elect the seats that are reserved for them in the Central. 
Legislature. 

paragraphs 26, 27 and 28 emphasis is laid on the distribu- 
lon ot seats for the Lower House on a population basis. On this. 
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Sir, I would like to reserve my opinion, because India at tbe 
present moment is not ready to be represented on a population rasis, 
and there are many matters wliicli have to be taken into considera- 
tion besides that of population. 

Paragraph 31, on tlie question of tlie representation of tire 
Crown, ends like this: “ IV bile others think that the Governor^ 
General should be empowered to nominate a specific number of; 
persons not exceeding say 10 to each chamber.” We, Sir, con- 
sider that 10 to each chamber Avould be totally inadeq\iate, and 
therefore I would ask that the words “not exceeding say 10 to. 
each chamber ” should be deleted. 

I think that is all I have to say, Sir. 

Chairman : I am so much obliged to 3 ’’OU, Mr. Gavin Jones. 

{The suh-Committee adjourned at 1-10 p.m. and resumed at 
3-10 p.m.) 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: I shall be very brief. I am sorry I was- 
not able to be present during the earlj’^ part of the discussion this- 
morning, and consequeutlj’^ I did not have the benefit of listening 
to some of the speakers. I should like to saj’^ at the very outset, 
Sir, that I agree with the main princiides of this Report, It has 
been very carefully drawn up, and it does justice to all the points 
of view which have been presented in this sub-Committee. But, 
like other speakers, I woiild not like to dogmatize and to say that I 
entirely agree with it; until one sees the whole picture one cannot 
say definitely one waj- or the other, and consequently I would 
reserve my opinion until I see the whole constitution drafted in all 
its details. 

I agree with Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar that far 
from being its shortcoming the fact that this Report does not dog- 
matize on many problems and leaves many issues open for further 
expression of opinion in this countiy and in India is a merit of 
the Report. 

With regard to the Hindu-Muslim question, personally' I never 
thought that this Committee was a proper place for giving an ex- 
pression of view on that problem, but, to the extent that this 
question has been brought forward in the discussion here,’ I would 
only say that no constitution can have that measure of success 
which is expected of it unless the minority'- interests ai-e fairly 
protected, and, when the minorities feel satisfied, the constitution 
certainty stands a great chance of success in the country. 

I would not say much about the Silch minority here ; I would 
only say that the Sikhs will review the whole scheme of this Pedera- 
tion in the light of the piutection given to them in the future 
autonomous federated Province of tlie Punjab. They do realise 
that, when the control of the Centre is removed or relaxed from the 
Provinces, their minority interests in the Punjab require satisfac- 
tory protection. They will therefore reserve their judgment until 
the whole question is settled. I am not without hope that bv the 
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time tlie constitution is prepared in all its details this difficult 
question of- the minorities will have been solved. 

I fully realise the need for guarantees with regard to salaries, 
pensions and interest on loans, and the need for giving certain 
powers to the Viceroy with regard to future external loans; hut 
with regard to other safeguards in financial matters I do not feel 
that the powers of the Legislature should he fettered to any extent. 
The sense of responsibility of the Legislature ought to be relied 
upon. I do not anticipate that there will be any great difficulty 
in establishing a Reserve Bank in India, In any case the 
Reserve Bank ought to be set up as early as conditions permit, 
and then the administration and the control of the currency 
would be entrusted to that Reserve Bank, but I still feel that 
questions of policy and legislation will be the affair of the 
Indian Legislature. The Reserve Bank will be entrusted with the 
management and control of the currency and exchange, but policy 
and legislation will even tlien be determined by the Indian Legisla- 
ture. 

With regard to a statutory authority being established for the 
railways, I feel that question was not discussed in detail in the 
sub-Committee, and I was rather astonished to find it given such 
great prominence in the Report; I do not exactly remember, but 
I think it was probably mentioned by His Highness of Bikaner, or 
some other speaker, that a statutory authority ought to be estab- 
lished so far as railway administration was concerned. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Bikaner : I never used the words 
'‘statutory authority I referred to the Railway Board exercis- 
ing the functions it does now. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: I am of opinion that the Railway Board 
ought to be in charge of administration, as it now is, but no such 
statutory railway authority ought to be set up so that the Indian 
Legislature may not have that control which it now exercises over 
the railways. 

I am in agreement with the idea that the Viceroy’s powers 
ought to be fairly well defined, and that they ought to be limited to 
cases of emergency and anj'’ case of a break-down of the constitu- 
tion, I feel that these powers should be not only of an executive 
character but also of a legislative character; he should be em- 
powered to enact laws when he thinks it necessary in the discharge 
of his duties for safety and tranquillity in the last resort, or in the 
case of the break-down of the constitution or in a grave emergency. 

With regard to defence and foreign affairs, I agree with Mr, 
Tayakar that all the matters under those heads cannot be taken 
away from the purview of the Legislature. I am thinking of such 
things as military education, the training of volunteers and many 
other things mentioned by him, and to which I also referred in 
my previous speech. 

With regard to the appointment of a Member in charge of 
Defence, I would certainly like a non-official to be appointed. 
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I would press for Advisory Boards to Be set up to deal witb. matters 
of defence, so that non-official- Indians may have training in those 
matters. 

In my opinion, Sir, the representatives of the States should not 
take part in purely British Indian matters, and that has been 
agreed to by Their Highnesses, but they will certainly participate 
in turning out a Ministry. I also realise that the stability of the 
Executive should be secured by some means of other — either by a 
two-thirds majority being required, or -by some other device. 

With regard to the last paragraph of the Report, I should have 
thought that the question of the residuarj’- powers .ought to be 
clearly settled, and I would have liked the residuary powers to be 
vested in the Centre; but as para. 36 is drafted now, I would not 
press that point but would leave the matter where you have left 
it there. 

Chairman : Thank you very much ; we are very much obliged to 
you. I will make a note of that. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : My Lord Chancellor, I speak as an 
optimist, and my optimism is born of the experience which we have 
acquired during the course of our work in this sub-Committee 
during the last few months. When we remember the immensity of 
the task that we imposed upon ourselves, and the delicate nature 
of the issues arising out of this new conception of an All-India 
Eederation, I think I am justified in saying that the points of 
contact and agreement among ourselves are far greater and far 
more numerous than the points of conflict or disagreement. 

Those of \is who started on this mission from India came with a 
determination that we must work for and try to achieve responsi- 
bility at the Centre. As your Report shows, the position now is 
that we are going to achieve that responsibility at the Centre. 
Many of \:s when we started from India probably had not thought 
of this idea of an All-India Eederation because, although there 
were hints dropped to that effect from time to time, yet the idea 
had not taken a material shape; it was only here that the idea 
took a material shape. 

Erom the moment that it took material shape we began to work 
towards that, and to explore avenues of approach towards that idea. 
In judging of this constitution I think we have got to bear in 
mind that it is a constitution which does not deal exclusively with 
British India, but which deals with British India and the Indian 
States, and in that respect it is unprecedented and unparalleled. 
Well, My Lord, what has been the response to that idea from the 
Indian Princes? I hope I am not putting it unduly high when 
1 do say that so far as the idea of an All-India Eederation with 
responsibility at the Centre is concerned, the Princes have been 
quite as enthusiastic supporters of that idea as we ourselves on this 
side of the House have been. That is the one great point of agree- 
ment between the Princes on that side and us commoners on this 
side, and that is again the point of agreement between us and the. 
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British. Delegations, at any rate so far as one section of the British 
Delegations is concerned. 

My Lord, the outstanding feature of the report which is before 
us is that you unhesitatingly bring out the unanimity with regard 
to responsibility at the Centre. It is true that every one of us has 
been keen and is keen that British India should get responsibility 
at the Centre, but this idea of an All-India Bederation to which 
the Indian States come in has only tended to facilitate and to ex- 
pedite the fruition of that idea. It is for that reason that I attach 
the greatest importance to that. I'^ish to say positively that I 
am not less keen -than anybodj’- else that British India should get 
responsibility at the Centre, but I wish to attach an equal import- 
ance to the bigger and larger ideas of responsibility at the Centre 
in the framework of an All-India Federation, 

Now, My Lord, there are certain features of the Report to which 
attention has been invited this morning. There have been a 
number of reservations which have been made, and which have 
been expressed by certain of our colleagues in regard especially to 
that part of the Report which deals with safeguards. As we know 
the Report is already a fairly large one, and, if I am not mistaken, 
the Report as it is does not purport to be an exhaustive one. 

Ton leave plenty of scope for further suggestions, for further 
discussion, for further elucidation of some obscure ideas both in 
England and in India, and I agree with my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliyar, in holding that that is rather a merito- 
rious feature of the Report, for we cannot reasonably shut out 
opinion in India which has not been represented at this Conference, 
and if there is something which that opinion can contribute to the 
building up of this constitution I ani sure the British Delegations 
and we will equally welcome it. That is a featiire of the Report 
which very strongly commends itself to me. 

Now, coming back again to the reservations which have been 
made this morning, I wonder whether it is possible to safeguard — 

I am using the word which we have been using so frequently to 

safeguard the position of those gentlemen by adoptino- some con- 
venient method, so that while the points of difference may be men- 
tioned or may be referred to, the points of agreement may be equally 
strongly empliasised. I do not know whether it is possible to evolve 
some formula of that .character, but I have been thinking, durino- 
the time that I have been hearing the speeches of various friends 
mine, whether in the interests of tlie constitution Avhich Ave have 
been considering it Avould not be desirable to adopt some couA^enient 
method of dealing with that question. 

Chairman : Sir Tej, I am so A'ery much obliged to you for rais- 
ing that question, because I am sure of tins— first, that evervbodv 
wants this Conference to succeed if possible; it aa-iII be a disaster 
to India if it does not succeed ; and secondly, I am sure that eveiw- 
body sitting round this table _ de.sires to emphasise the points of 
agreement rather than the. points of disagreement. With regard 
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to tlie points of agreeinentj so inucli the better — the more they are 
the better. With regard to the -points of disagreement, time and 
patience and goodwill and statesmanship will go far to settle 
them, and therefore I have been considering very carefnlly what 
Sir Tej has just said, and he is allowing me to intervpe now 
because it would not be possilde to print at the end of this report 
all the admirable speeches which have been made this morning. 
I have been doing a little calculation, I am pretty bad at arith- 
metic, but so far as I can make out now, if we were to put at the 
end of the lleport the remarks that have been made this morning, 
the remarks already' made come to three-and-half times as long as 
the report, and as there will be a few more remarks I am afraid 
the remarks would swallow up and cloud the report. 

I^ow, as Sir Tej lias invited me, it is one of the duties of a 
Chairman, a duty at which I am afraid I am not very good, to 
try and devise a formula which will save everybody’s opinion and 
enable them to reserve their remarks Avhile at the same time empha- 
sising the points of agreement; and I venture to suggest something 
like this, if jmu would kindly give me your attention. I should 
like to put in at the veiy beginning of the Report — would you just 
turn to the beginning for a moment — on page 2, where it says al 
the top of the page, “ In addition. Sir B. N. Mitra attended most 
of the meetings of the sub-Committee and gave it the benefit of bis 
advice and assistance ”, something like this. 1 propose, subject 
to your consent and to any suggestion which your wisdom may 
contribute towards it, to insert as the second paragraph a new 
paragraph to the following effect, which of course will govern 
the whole of the report : “ It must be clearly understood that, 

although agreement has been reached by tlie Committee on many 
important matters, such agreement is only provisional, and eveiy 
member, following the example of Lord Reading who said that 
the understanding upon which we have proceeded from the outset 
of this Conference is that it would be open to all members of it 
when they come to consider the completed proposals for the Federal 
constitution, to modify or change any provisional assent they may 
have hitherto given — therefore reserves to himself the right of 
modif 3 *ing his opinion before the final picture is completed. This 
is the attitude of British and Indian Members alike. Over and 
above that, with regard to the basic assumptions in paragraph 5, 
Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare desire to sa^-^ that with the infor- 
mation at their disposal, and with so many questions still undecided, 
they are not convinced that the kind of executive envisaged in this 
part of the report can be successfully' adapted to the special condi- 
tions of All-India Federation. They therefore desire to see further 
explored methods for increasing Indian control over the Federal 
Government that are better suited to All-India needs than those 
founded upon British precedents. Apart from this, they are not 
satisfied that the safeguards recommended for securing our Imperial 
obligations will prove effective, and, in particular, they feel that 
the financial proposals will disturb the confidence of the commer- 
cial classes and impair the stability of Indian credit. They wish, 
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kowever, to place on record their appreciation of the progress 
which has been made in the elucidation of a contentious and diffi- 
cult problem and their readiness to co-operate with sympathetic 
and unprejudiced minds in its further investigation. 

Upon the question of finance, on the contrary, Indian opinion 
was that even the safeguards set out in the report went too far. 
The vexed Hindu-Muslim question was introduced by Sir Muham- 
mad Shafi, who made it clear that as far as he was concerned he 
<;ould not consent finally to frame any constitution unless the 
Hindu-Muslim question was settled. To this view, Mr. Jinnah 
■gave his adherence on the ground that no constitution would work 
•unless it embodied provisions which gave a sense of security to the 
Mussalmans and other minorities. He further objected to some 
•details of the Report. 

Other Delegates again re-stated the fact that their final opinion 
on details was not yet made, and that they desired before they 
came to a conclusion to ascertain public opinion upon these both in 
India and in England. 

The committee publish the report subject to these reservations.” 

Does that rather meet with general consent? 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Yes, the only point I am doubtful about is 
that you say at the beginning that agreement has been reached upon 
many important points. How my impression this morning was 
that agreement had been reached upon very little. If you take the 
important points, the point first of all of responsibility at the 
Centre, and secondly the other big important point of safeguards, 
it seemed to me there was a singular want of agreement. I should 
have thought that pre-eminently those were the two bases of the 
report, and it is going a long way to say general agreement has 
been reached upon them. 

Chairman : I did not say general agreement ; I said agreement 
had been reached by the Committee. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: That is rather stronger still, is it not? 

Chairman: If you like; shall I put in a reservation for you 
and Lord Peel there? I put out specially what you say with 
regard to the basic thing ; I am perfectly willing to put it in. Let 
me read it again: “ It must be clearly understood that although 
agreement has been reached by the Committee on many important 
matters, such agreement is only provisional, and over and above 
that, the basic assumption in paragraph 5, Lord Peel and Sir 
Samuel Hoare say this — ” and I am putting in the whole of that 
written statement of yours — the whole of it. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Yes, but, after all, if -nre are going to have 
a report, it had better be accurate. How far is it accurate to say 
that agreement has been reached on many important points, after 
this morning’s discussion? 

Chairman: I think on many important points a number of 
people have agreed. ! 
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Sir Samuel Hoare : On tlie two great questions, responsibility 
at the Centre and safeguards, there seems to have been none. 

Chairman: No, I rather disagree with that. I know you do 
not agree. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: Well, take your chance with the speeches 
which have been made this morning; what surprised me was the 
general departure — 

Chairman: Then shall I put in this, Sir Samuel Hoare? “ It. 
must be clearly understood that though agreement has been reached 
by a majority of the Committee — ” 

Sir Samuel Hoare : Tes, I agree to that. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : I should like to say I would have some men- 
tion made of what I said about the Crown representation. 

Chairman : I am afraid I cannot put any exceptions in except 
that. I cannot have so many objections to details. 

Sir Akhar Hydari: There is one very important feature; that 
is in regard to the British-Indian Central subjects, in which there 
was practically unanimity on all sides, that Indian States cannot 
come in. 

Lord Reading : You must not say on all sides. 

Chairman : You must not say on all sides. 

Lord Reading : It is not my view. 

Sir Akhar Hydari : No, but this is a point where we are all — 
I mean even the Indian States have definitely said that they do 
not want to have any voice in British-Indian Central subjects. 

Chairman: When it comes to that part you shall put in an 
express reservation. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi : As regards the portion which concerns 
me, in the way you have put it, it reads as if it was a personal note 
of mine. You will remember that I said that whatever I said, I 
distinctly said it on behalf of the Muslim Delegation. 

Chairman: Very well, certainly. Let me put it: “ The vexed 
Hindu-Muslim question was introduced by Sir Muhammad Shafi at 
the request of the Muslim Delegation . . 

Sir M. Shaft: “ On behalf of the Muslim Delegation.” 

Chairman : Certainly, Sir Muhammad, “ On behalf of the 
Muslim Delegation.” I simply want to get the greatest measure 
of agreement. I do not want to be pessimistic. I do not say we 
have agreed on every point. Therefore, I have satisfied Sir Samuel 
Hoare now : “ It must be clearly understood that although agree- 
ment has been reached by a majority of the Committee on many 
important points.” 

Mr. Jinnah: On certain points. 

Chairman: “ On many important matters.” 

Lord Reading: Surely that is right. 
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Chairman : Hands up for “ many impoi-tant matters {There 
■was a show of hands.) Veiy well. How I put that in for you: 
“ Sir Muhammad Shafi on hehalf of the Muslim Delegation.” I 
am much obliged. Is it right to say; “ To this view Mr. linnah 
gave his - consent ”? 

Mr,. Jinnah: With those woi'ds you put in. 

Chairman : Yes, I have put them in ; that is right. But after 
all I am rather speaking without mj* host; what do you think 
about that, Sir Tej ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I should like to read the formula that 
you have just now read once again before I express myself. Per- 
haps you would allow me to read it at the end of my speech. 

Chairman : Yery well ; have a look at it. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Safru : “It must be clearly understood that 
although agreement has been reached by a majority of the com- 
mittee on many important matters, such agreement is only provi- 
sional, and every member, following the example of Lord Heading, 
therefore reserves to himself the right of modifying his opinion 
before the final picture is completed. This is the attitude of 
British and Indian members alike. Over and above that, with 
regard to the basic assumption in paragraph 5, Lord Peel and Sir 
Samuel Hoare desire to say as follows 

Chairman : Then I have read out their hit which I have marked 
“B”. 

Sir Tej Buhad.ur Saimi : “ Upon the question of finance, on the 
contrary Indian opinion was that even the safeguards set out in 
the report went too far. The vexed Hindu-Muslim question was 
introduced by Sir Muhammad Shafi on behalf of the Muslim Dele- 
gation, who made it clear that as far as he was concerned he could 
not consent finally to frame any constitution unless the Hindu- 
Muslim question was settled. To" this view Mr. Jinnah gave his 
adherence on the ground that no constitution would -work unless it 
embodied provisions which gave a sense of security to the Mussul- 
mans and other minorities. He further objected to some details of 
the report. Other Delegates again re-stated the fact that their final 
opinion upon details was not yet made, and that the3’’ desire before 
they came to a conclusion to ascertain public opinion upon this 
both in India and in England. The committee publish the report, 
subject to these reservations ”. 

Mr. Jinnah: There is one thing, I do not agree to the safe- 
guards. ■ It is suggested so far as finance is concerned that except 
as to securing the loan — 

Chairman: I have covered that by saying j'ou think the safe- 
guards in the report went too far. 

Mr. Jinnah: I did not catch that. 

Chairman: Yes, I have said that; I will read it again: “ On 
the question of finance Indian, opinion was that even the safeo-uards 
set out in the report went too far I cannot accept more than 
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tliat, Mr. Jinnali; that covers your point and I cannot have details 
put in. That really covers it. ISow, Sir Tej, please. 

Mr. Jinnali : One moment. Sir, I do not think that is enough. 

I would like to make it quite clear that I do not agree to the 
safeguards except the liabilities. 

Chairman : Well, I will put it in. Would you like to put in 
something stronger with regard to your attitude? 

Mr. Jinnali: Ifo, that is enough, if you put that. 

Chairman; That is enough? I will read it to you again. 
“ Upon the question of Finance, Indian opinion was that even 
the safeguards set out in the Report w'ent too far.” 

Mr. Jinnali : I do not say they go too far; I do not accept them. 

Chairman : But is not that language sufficient for you, Mr. 
Jinnah? 

Mr. Jinnah: I simply want this one sentence, that I do not 
accept the financial safeguards embodied in the Report except the 
liabilities to be secured. 

Chairman; Shall I say this: “.Upon the question of Finance, 
Indian opinion was that even the safeguards set out in the Beport 
went too far, and Mr. Jinnah ” 

Mr. Jinnah: “ Mr. Jinnah will not agree with the proposed 
safeguards except as to the liability ” 

Chairman : Let us end it at the word “ safeguards ” ; do not let 
us have too much. 

Mr. Jinnah : Pensions and other liabilities should be secured. 

Chaimnan: Let me press you to be good enough to be content 
with saying “ Upon the question of Finance, Indian opinion was 
that even the safeguards set out in the Report went too far You 
know, Mr. Jinnah, that really does cover you, and you are always 
able to say that, after all, you did not agree with those things, they 
went too far. Try and accommodate yourself a little to us; I am 
sure 3'^ou will. 

Mr. Jinnah : Will you say that I do not accept them at present? 

Chairman : That will appear in your speech. Do you want me 
to put it in the Report? 

Mr. Jinnah : I think it ought to be there ; I want to make my 
position here quite clear. 

Chairman : Shall I say “ Mr. Jinnah further objected to some 
details of the Report, especially ” Especiallj'- what? 

Mr. Jinnah : The safeguards. 

Chairman: “Especially the safeguards” — ^yes? 

Mr. Jinnah: “By way of special powers to the Governor- 
General.” 

Chairman: We will put that in. Thank you, Mr, Jinnah. 
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Mr. Gavin Jones .- Lord Chancellor, since you do not want to 
say anj'^thing about Crown representation, would anybody have 
any objection to deleting these last words “ not exceeding, say, ten 
to each Chamber” ? 

Chairman: What page is that? 

Mr. Gavin Jones: That is page 21, Sir. 

LorJ Lothian: Surely you are not going to start altering the 
Report now ? 

Chairman: Unless that is a unanimous suggestion, I hope Mr. 
Gavin Jones will not press it. This is only provisional, you Icnow., 

Mr. Gavin Jones: It rather prejudices it to have that in. Sir,, 
and no figure has been mentioned. 

Chairman : What do you think about that. Sir Tej ? 

Sir T ej Bahadur Sapru. : I think that is all right. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : There is one more thing. I suppose nobody 
would Lave anj’- objection to adding ports to railways? 

TIis Highness The Maharaja of Bikaner: What is the exact 
meaning of adding ports to railways? I would like to understand 
it on behalf of the States. 

Chairman: Mr. Gavin Jones has made the statement that be 
supposes no one would have any objection to adding poiis, and 
there the statement stands. I call on Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Mr,. Jayakar : As long as this statement stood as it was, to the 
effect that as regards Finance the view of the British Indian reprC' 
sentatives was that the safeguards mentioned in the Report went 
too far, from my point of view I regarded that as quite adequate 
to protect mj position, but if you are now going to add the indivi-* 
dual name of one member, and the fact that he objects to the 
special powers of the Governor-General, I am placed in a position 
of some difficulty, because that is the view not only of Mr. Jinnah 
but of one or two of us on this side, and there will be a contrast 
between the remark that we thought the safeguards mentioned went 
too far and the statement that Mr. Jinnah takes this objection. I 
have already in my speeches shown that I do not want any special 
powers in matters of finance to be in the hands of the Governor^ 
General. 

Chairman: Row, Mr. Jinnah, that is an appeal to you. Will 
you not help us? 

Mr. Jinnah: If the other members think as I do they should! 
join me. 

Chairman: Just think of India. We are trying to do the best 
we can and to get the greatest measure of agreement, and although 
I quite see your point, and although I am not at all sure ihat if 
I were sitting in your place I should not be — if I may use the 
expression — just as troublesome as you are, -will you not help us 
now? s , . . ■* ’ 
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Mt. Jinnah: Tliis is a point to wliicli I attach, very great im- 
portance. 

Mr. Jayakar: You ai’e saying that the British Indian re- 
presentatives thought the provisions contained in the Report with 
regard to financial safeguards went too far. I suggest that you add 
especially with reference to the special powers in the hands of 
the Governor-General ”. 

Chairman: Would that meet you, Mr. Jinnah? It is exactly 
what you say, only your name is not attached to it. 

Mr, Jinnah: I do not want my name at all; my name can he 
obliterated at once. Let Mr. Jayakar’s name be put in; say that 
Mr. Jayakar says that and that Mr. Jinnah agrees with him. 

Chairman: What I should like to do is this. I will cut this 
matter short. I am going to take the words you said, and that 
both of you agree on, and put them in without the name of either 
of you. I think that would be a good way of doing it. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Bikaner: The proceedings will 
show any difference of opinion. 

Chairman: We will add “ especially the safeguards by way of 
the special powers to the Governor-General”. Thank you very 
much. All I know is this, that if we lived together another two 
months there would be no disagreement ; we can always get over the 
disagreements. We will say “ especially the safeguards in the 
way of special powers to the Governor-General ”. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I will not take up much of your time, 
but there are just a few observations -which, with your permission, 
I will venture to make. At the commencement of these proceed- 
ings this morning, Lord Reading made rather an important state- 
ment; it was to the effect that the basis of his agreement and that 
■of his party was first of all that the idea of a federation of British 
India and the Indian States would be realised, and secondly that 
a solution would be found for the Hindu-Muhammadan controversy. 
How, frankly, so far as the idea of the Indian Federation is con- 
cerned it seems to me to have been the basic idea throughout our 
discussions. Again I speak as an optimist. I have no doubt 
whatever in my mind that the spirit evinced throughout the 
proceedings by Their Highnesses shows that the idea will bear fruit 
and that it will take material shape, and such details as may 
require to be worked out can be worked out easily in a spirit of 
give and take and on the basis of goodwill on both sides. I do not 
at all, therefore, share the apprehension or the doubt which has 
been expressed this morning that the idea of a Federation with the 
Indian States cannot bear fruit, or cannot materialise. While I 
•am convinced that British India should be in possession of a self- 
governing constitrrtion with a responsible Executive, I cannot shut 
my eyes to the solid fact that even though we may establish some 
sort of a responsible Government in British India alone, we have 
got to come up against the problem of the Indian States; and if 
Ave are confronted -with the problem of the Indian States which are 
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outside tlie Federation, I can foresee enormous difficulties in our 
way — difficulties constitutional and administratiye and'of dilterent 
characters. Indeed, I have held this view for years past — and 
when the occasion comes for me to do so, I will refer to my pre- 
vious view on this question — ^that going to establish the responsible 
government at the Centre witliout the help of the Indian States is 
like tiying to go through a blind alley. It leads you nowhere. 
Therefore I very strongly- hope (and this is the strongest hope I do. 
entertain at the moment) that we shall stick to this idea. If there 
are defects in it we shall try and remove them, but Ave shall not 
give up this idea, for therein lies, to my mind, the hope of a com- 
plete responsible Government in India, and, Avhat is more than 
that, it has in it the germs of unification of India, which will be,, 
to my mind, the biggest experiment in the history of our country^ 
Noav, the next point that was referred to by Lord Heading this, 
morning was in connection with the Hindu-Muhammadan contro- 
versy. No one can accuse me — I hope no one will accuse me — o£ 
immodesty either when I say that years past I have been one of 
those who have maintained, and very strongly maintained, that it. 
is a most vital condition of the success of any constitution that you 
may establish in British India, or in the Federation of India,, 
that the minorities should be satisfied that they have got a posi- 
tion of honourable safety under that constitution. I can conscien- 
tiously say that I have been a I’ery strong supporter, and I hope- 
I shall continue to be a strong supporter in future, of the claims-, 
of the minorities and of the depressed classes; indeed, I hai'e laid' 
myself open to serious misgivings and serious misapprehensions of' 
my position among my Hindu friends in respect of that question," 
but I do maintain, frankly I do maintain, that howei'er perfect 
the constitution may be, however democratic it may be, howei'er 
alluring it may be otherwise, unless the minorities, wliether they 
are Muhammadans, Sikhs, Hindus, anywhere, or whether they are- 
the depressed classes, are satisfied that their position is' safe, that 
constitution is not going to be a i-ery durable constitution. It is- 
true that our efforts here to secure an agreement on one or two or- 
three important points of controversy have not succeeded, but I anr 
not without hope that either before the Conference is over or when 
the constitution comes to take definite shape the good sense of the- 
tivo communities will -prevail, and that we may be able to lay the- 
foundation, not merely of a great and growing constitution, but 
of permanent unity between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
and between the various communities in India, for it seems to me- 
that unless there is that kind' of unity we shall be building up not' 
on a rock but on sand. That is my conA.-iction. With the leo-iti- 
mate demands of the Muslim community I am in entire sympathy, 
but I would only utter one word of caution, and I hope I shall not 
be misunderstood. The case of the Muslim minority arid of the- 
other minorities, to my niind, is so strong that it would be a piG'’ 
if it Avere uttered in exaggerated language. That is the onH word 
of' caution that I would utter. Similarly I would sav that the 
case of the depressed classes is so very strong that 'we need not use- 
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tlie language of exaggeration about it. On the merits I am prepared 
to support the ease of anj' party, and I liave no doubt that there 
is a very large number of men outside this Conference, outside tbia 
room, who are genuinely anxious that this miserable dispute about 
seats here and seats there should receive a quietus for ever, and that 
we must settle down and get on to work harmoniously and in 
agreement with each other. 

Now, My Lord, having dealt Avith these two conditions to which 
reference was made this morning by Lord Reading and Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, I shall proceed to deal with just a few other 
points, and then conclude. Unfortunately, during our discussions 
and during our political discussions both in India and in England 
in regard to the constitution of India we have got used to this 
word “ safeguards I Avish Your Lordship or anyone else could 
suggest to me a better Avord than safeguards. It is really not a 
term of art, not a legal phrase; we use it merety because AA'e cannot ■ 
discover a better phrase to conA’^ey our idea. Now, it seems to me 
that the constitution that we are laying down at tlie present moment 
is based upon the recognition that there is going to be a period of 
transition, and I do not look upon these safeguards, or whatever 
you like to call them, as going to be a permanent feature of our 
constitution. I take it that it is understood, and clearly under- 
stood, on both sides, that whatever be the safeguards, eithex' with 
regard to. the powers of the Governor-General in respect of break- 
down of the Government or a serious menace to peace and tran- 
quillity or in respect of the finances, are going to be in the consti- 
tution during the period of transition and not a day longer. That 
I take to be the basis of the whole discussion. 

Now, coming to the nature of these safeguards, I shall first of 
all deal Avith the safeguards to Avdiich exception has been taken — 
namely, the safeguards in regard to the complete breakdoAvn of the 
machinery of government or in order to secme peace and tranquil- 
lity Avhen trouble has arisen in more Provinces than one or in a 
very large area. Tour Lordship will remember that in my speech 
on the last occasion I definitely said that I was opposed to the 
power which now vests in the Governor-General under Section 72' 
of the Government of India Act of making Ordinances. 

The AA'ord “ ordinance ” has acqAiired a technical meaning in 
law, and we all know what it does mean when we refer to it. Wliat 
I did suggest on the lafst occasion, and I am unrepentant about my 
suggestion, is that instead of giving the Governor-General the very 
large and sweeping poAver of making ordinances, we should vest him 
with certain emergency powers to be used only under certain con- 
ditions and upon the happening of certain specified events. I will 
not travel over that ground again, but now arises the question as to 
whether that power shall be used by the Governor-General in his 
executive capacity or by making law. 

My Lord, in speaking on this question I am reminded of a very 
famous judge, who, when he asked a counsel as to the capacity- 
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in wliicli a certain tiling liad been done by a certain magistrate and 
tbe counsel replied be did it in bis executive capacity, replied’: 
There is no such thing as executive capacity; all executive action 
under the British constitution must rest upon some law. Now I 
think it would be most unfortunate, and I have not the least hesita- 
tion in characterising the suggestion that the Viceroy should inter- 
vene by executive power as very retrogressive suggestion. I woidd 
much rather that the Statute frankly and openly recognised that 
upon the happening of those events the Viceroy might pass a law 
for a definite period which would expire automatically upon the 
termination of that period, in order to get over a temporary diffi- 
culty, rather than that he should exercise that overriding power 
over the Legislature by a mere arbitrary Act called an act in the 
exercise of the executive power. Neither as a lawyer nor as a 
public man am I prepared to support this executive power remain- 
ing in the hands of the Viceroy. I do not want to constitute him 
an irresponsible autocrat. 

Tour Lordship has in your report pointed out, and I think very 
rightly pointed out, that when the Viceroy is associated with a 
responsible Cabinet, and .a situation like that arises, he will very 
pi’obably take into his confidence the Ministry of the day; and 
until he finds that the Ministry of the day is obstinate, perverse, 
or that it is not capable of dealing with that situation, then, and 
then only, he may for a temporary period pass a law, that will 
expire automatically upon the termination of that period. I am 
prepared to support that. ■ , . • 

I will develop this point further. Supposing it so happened 
in a particular Province that no legislature can be formed or, a 
legislature having been formed, no members of that legislature are 
ready to take office. Then what is to happen? In a case like 
that the Viceroy must step in somehow or other. Similarly, it 
may happen that there may be controversy of such a large and such 
a comprehensive character that one single Province may not be 
able to deal with it. In that case, too, I expect the Viceroy by 
the exercise of that special power wested in him to intervene. I 
do not suggest anything more in that respect. 

I pass on from the power of the Viceroy in regard to law and 
order to what are called the financial safeguards. And here Tour 
Lordship will permit me to point out that there is one passage in 
your report which says — I am speaking from recollection — that 
the difficulties of establishing a Reserve Bank at the present 
moment are very great. I would ask Tour Lordship to consider 
whether you would like to put it as emphatically as that, or as to 
whether you would not leave it at a suggestion that every attempt 
should be made to bring into existence the Reserve Bank as soon 
as possible ; it may be before the new constitution comes into force, 
or simultaneously with the coming into force of the new constitu- 
tion, so that India may acquire control of her exchange and 
currency policy. I understood that safeguard to mean nothing 
more than this, that until a Reserve Bank conies into existence, the 
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currency and the exchange policy shall not he altered without 
reference to the Yiceroy. If that is so, then, speaking for myself, 
what I should do is to expedite the foundation of this Bank rather 
than to emphasise the difficulties in the establishment of it. 

Lord Reading: There is nothing about difficulties; it says, as 
early as may be found possible. 

Sir T ej Bahadur Safru : There is a passage to that effect which 
has struck me as being rather too emphatic. Coming then to the 
question of some control in regard to the budget, I put it to 'Lord 
Reading that he did. not indicate in the course of his speech what 
sort of a control he expected the Viceroy to exercise. Well, Avhether 
it is the present bureaucratic form of government or whether it is 
a democratic form of government in future you may at any time 
expect a deficit, but if there is a series of deficits continuing over 
two or three years, I venture to think that that government will 
lose the confidence of the House and will not command the support 
either of the banks or of the investor. Therefore, the reference to 
that control of the budget in regard to deficits is to my mind 
extremely vague and it requires some consideration. I am open 
to conviction, but I strongly think you cannot vest in the Viceroy 
any practical power which he can use to prevent the deficit in any 
particular year. 

The only two other safeguards which have been suggested with 
regard to finance are with regard to external loans and internal 
loans. So far as external loans are concerned, to the best of my 
ability I have examined the position in the light of certain statutes 
carefully, and I do not think that safeguard places India on any 
lower plane than that which any of the Dominions occupy. 

As regards the internal loans, again there the so-called safe- 
guard is extremely vague and indefinite, and we do not know 
exactly what is meant by those who want to impose the safeguard 
in regard to the internal loan. Therefore, my objection is not 
that there is a safeguard provided, but my objection is that a so- 
called safeguard is so very vague and so very indefinite that it is 
impossible for us to form any opinion with regard to it. I will 
say no more on these so-called safeguards. 

I will now come to two other matters. They relate to the consti- 
tution of the Legislature. Tour Lordship has left certain gaps 
there to be filled in later on by mutual adjustment and compro- 
mise and settlement between the British India representatives and 
the representatives of the Indian States. I welcome that, because 
that is a matter which requires very serious consideration, and 
probably botli of us will be better able to form our judgment when 
our work develops more, when we have a better idea as to the 
number of men who are coming in the Lower House, and the 
number of men who are coming in the Upper House, and the nature 
of the constituencies. 

But it has been said that the constitution of the legislature is 
open to objection because the Indian States have been invited to 
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require tlieir representatives to take part in purely Britisk Indian 
affairs. If I understood tke position of . Tkeir Highnesses, they 
themselves do not desire that their representatives shall take part 
in purely. British Indian affairs. Therefore, as between them and 
us this is not a matter of controA'ersy, and I can obviously see some 
disadvantages in their representatives taking part in our affairs, 
purely British Indian affairs. I can also see that there is a great 
deal of force in the objection raised bj’^ Sir Akbar Hydari in that 
connection and also by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Then again it has been said that the Indian States’ representa- 
tives should take Ho part whatsoever when a debate arises on a 
vote of no-confidence. 

I very strongly differ from that view, "While ordinarily in 
regard to day to day administration relating to British India alone 
the Indian States’ Hepresentatives may, and in my opinion should, 
refrain from taking part, the question of the expulsion of a Govern- 
ment from office is of a different character, when we remember that 
that Government is going to be a Federal Government. In the 
very existence of that Government both the Indian States and 
British India are concerned, for both are represented, and we can- 
not in the case of a federal constitution deprive one particular unit 
of the Federation of the right and the power of expressing its 
opinion as to whether the Government of the day should continue 
to exist or whether it should go out. 

Again, some objection has been taken to the rule of minimum 
majority which I suggested. How, My Lord, I will again say 
frankly that I am unrepentant with regard to that. If I want 
responsible government in my country, I want that responsible 
government to be a stable government and not a government 
which will go out every eight days or every month, and be 
replaced by another government. It does not hurt my pride 
as an Indian or as a public man to confess that I think it 
is very necessary in the interests of the country and in the 
interests of stable government that we should have some such 
safeguard, and that it should not be possible for the Legislature, 
by a bare majority of one, two or three, to turn out a government 
on a definite issue while it has been working all right in regard 
to other matters. 

My Lord, what has been the practice, if I may respectfully say 
so, of your own party in the House of Commons. You have not 
decided to go out of office merely because a snap vote has gone 
against you. You make a difference between a major issue and a 
minor issue. But your constitution is based on tradition and con- 
vention, whereas in our case it seems to me it is very necessary 
that we should have a definite rule that no government shall be 
broken up by a bare majority. As regards the question of wither 
it should be a majority of two-thirds or anything less than that 
in my last speech I said that was a matter open to argument to 
discussion and to further consideration, and perhaps we should be 
better advised to arrive at that conclusion when we know exactly 
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liow tlie Legislature is goiug to be constituted. .1 therefore stand 
by this suggestion of mine. 

Lastlj'^, I want to refer to tbe question of pai-amountcy. Now, 
it is not a matter in wliicb British Indians are directly interested — 
maintain that very strongly — it is essentially a matter between 
Their Highnesses and the Crown. I do not think the establish- 
ment of this Federation is going to cut the tie that unites the 
India Princes in more ways than one with the Crown. Now, the 
Crown exercises its powers, its paramountcy powers, through the 
Viceroy in India at present. What exactly will be the limit of 
paramountcy which will be exercised in future by the Viceroy will 
depend a great deal, to my mind, upon the entire constitution 
which may be evolved. There are many subjects which will pass 
into the Federal constitution. There will be the Supreme Court, 
which will play a very considerable part in deciding questions of 
controversy between one unit and another unit of the Federation, 
and it is obvious, therefore, that the question of paramountcy as 
it exists at present cannot exist in future; it will have to undergo 
material changes in regard to matters of that description. I think 
it is for the Princes themselves to come to some settlement with the 
Crown. 

It is perfectly true — I do not conceal the fact — ^that there is 
anxiety felt in British India; it is felt that there may have been 
cases of misrule and mis-government which might call for the 
intervention of the Paramount Power. Now, Their Highnesses have 
not referred to this in the course of their speeches, but I do not 
think that it is beyond the power of statesmanship to devise a 
formula which will give satisfaction to those who hold that view 
and also to Their Highnesses. It is for Their Highnesses to express 
an opinion on that matter, but merely because the question of 
paramountcy has not been reserved to the future responsiljle govern- 
ment I do not think we can afford to reject this constitution. 

Further, I beg you to remember that the question of para- 
mountcy in relation to the Crown is one thing, and in relation to 
the Federation is quite a different thing. There can be no such 
thing under a federal constitution as one paramount unit of the 
Federation exercising paramountcy over another unit of the Federa- 
tion. Their basis of federation is equality, and therefore special 
provision will have, to be made constitutionally so far as para- 
mountcy is concerned. With all respect to those who hold the view 
to which I have referred, I think that view rests on a misapprehen- 
sion of the whole doctrine of federation. 

Now, My Lord, I have dealt with all these points, and finally 
1 will venture to express the hope that the spirit of co-operation 
aud good will and the desire that there has been in this sub-Com- 
mittee to explore all the avenues of progress towards the end that 
we have in view will not be wasted; the spirit has been so excellent 
that it would be a pity if on minor points of difference we should 
show to the world that we are prepared to sacrifice such a splendid 
opportunity as has been placed before us. I venture to think that 
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if we stand by tbis constitution, we can improve it, and w^e can 
improve it to tbe satisfaction of every one in tbe country, but if 
we reject it I am afraid it will be many a long day before we get 
another chance like this. 

Chairman: Thank you. Sir Tej. As this will probably be my 
last opportunity of doing so, I desire to thank you for and congra- 
tulate you upon your contribution to our deliberations. 

The next speaker is Colonel Haksar. 

Colonel Haksar : All these days I have refrained from speaking. 
I have foreborne from intervening in the debate even though there 
have been occasions when I might have drawn attention to the fact 
that a particular matter which was thought to be of no concern to 
the States did in fact affect them. I forebore because I felt that on 
the whole things were moving in the right direction. To-day T 
feel it a solemn duty to express my own sentiments. 

As regards the report which you, Lord Chancellor, have drawn 
up, criticism has been offered on its provisions, its suggestions and 
its implications, even though the understanding has existed from 
the commencement of our proceedings that our assent is provisional 
and conditional. I ask, what have we endeavoured to do in this 
sub-Committee and what does the report purport to declare? We 
have tried to explore the field of an extensive problem, and the 
report is an attempt merely to state what possibilities we have 
envisaged of the solution of that problem. In the first place. Lord 
Chancellor, I maintain that the report does no more than faithfully 
state what was to be gathered from the expressions of opinion here^ 

Chairman : It was meant to, yes. 

Colonel Haksar: Though you have written it, you have not 
imported into the report any prepossessions or prejudices — assum- 
ing that your judicial mind could be subject to such infection 1' 
What is more, the report states only that general attitude of our 
collective mind towards the various points with which it deals 
which was discernible or made explicit at the stage when each of 
those points was discussed. It suggests for the acceptance of our 
deliberate judgment provisions in the future constitution which are 
likely to render satisfaction to the majority of the interests in India. 
These being the characteristics of your report, I submit that it 
should be adopted without alteration. I say this because it deals 
with a Eederal constitution, and I maintain that on the subject of 
federation, there is in this Committee the greatest measure of com- 
mon agreement. (Hear, hear.) It is based on the conception of 
creating a united India which has been everyone’s dream for years, 
and its central theme is the transfer of responsibility for day-to-day 
government to the people of the country. If -we make the attain- 
ment of either of these desiderata impossible or even , difficult, what 
shall we have to look forward to? I say we may take it for granted 
that our failure here will lead' to the continuance of a struggle 
which may not be carried on from day to day by such people of 
mature judgment and wisdom as are present here round this table 
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but by people whose minds are liable to be easily swayed and 
inflamed. The prospect of the unity of the country will recede 
into the background, and it will remain divided for a long time. 
It is for these reasons, Sir, that I venture to say that the report 
should be adopted. 

In conclusion. Lord Chancellor, as duty called me away 
yesterday and as I was unable to be present in the afternoon session 
of this Committee, may I take this opportunity of paying my per- 
sonal and humble tribute to you. Sir, for the manner in which you 
have conducted our deliberations and for your great patience and 
courtesy. 

Chairman: Thank you. I am very much obliged to you, 
Colonel Haksar, not only for what you have said, but for your very 
kind references to me. 

Sir Mirza Ismail ; Lord Chancellor, I only wish to make a few 
general remarks with reference to certain observations which have 
been made to-day on the Hindu-Muslim question, in the satisfactory 
settlement of which I may say that we too are interested, and more 
especially with reference to the idea of an All-India Federation, 
which really forms the basis of the entire report which we are 
considering to-day. 

■ As regards the communal question, I am one of those pessimists 
who entertained no great hopes that this would be settled by the 
communities themselves. I said so in a public speech before I came 
to England, and I say it still. I will make bold to say that in 
my judgment the only course left to the British Government is to 
pi’oceed on the recommendations made on the subject in the 
Despatch of the Government of India. It is quite possible that 
?ome modifications might have to be made on those proposals m 
the light of suggestions that might be received hereafter, but I 
anticipate that they will, in the main, remain as they are. 

As regards the question of an All-India Federation, I thought 
that this Committee, at any rate, entertained no doubts whatever 
in the matter. I thought that we were all strongly of the view 
that the only hope for the future of our country lay in the closest 
possible association, politically and economically between the’ 
■States and British India. I agree with Mr. Jayakar, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru about 
the supreme importance and necessity of an All-India Federation. 
Mr. Jinnah entertains doubts, and Mr. Sastri seems to be assailed 
by similar doubts, though not, perhaps, in the same degree as to the 
feasibility of devising a workable constitution for India under this 
system. Difficulties there are, but have they sufficiently considered 
what the alternative would be to an All -India Federal constitution? 
"Would it be possible, under any other arrangement, to make the 
Government of India a really responsible Government? "Would it 
not mean the virtual splitting up of India into two different parts? 
"Would it not further mean the virtual establishment of two separate 
governments in India, one controlling what is known as British 
India, and the other the Principalities? I need not enlarge upon 
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llie inevitable consequences of sucb an arrangement, and stall only- 
add that it Avas purely out of a patriotic desire to secure the great- 
ness and prosperity of India, their common Motherland, as a Avhole, 
that the States agreed to join a Federation. 

While. I appreciate the -wisdom of leaving details to he filled 
in in consultation Avith all shades of public opinion, I believe that 
there are certain lacun/B Avhich it is possible, and indeed desirable, 
should be filled in at once. For example, the question of the pro- 
portion AA’^hich the number of representatives of the. States should 
bear to those of British India in both Chambers of the Legislature 
might AA'ith advantage have been settled here. I think that a 
representation of 40 per cent, in the Upper House and of 33| per 
cent, in the LoAver House Avould be equitable and likely to satisfy 
all reasonable demands. 

I Avant to say- just a feAV Avords more Avith reference to paragraph 
35 of the Beport. I feel that Avhat India Avants is a political 
machinery Avhich alone, in vieAV of the changing constitutional 
status of the Government of India in relation to the Imperial 
Government, can lead to a position of stable equilibrium. A 
Federation — I mean an All-Indian Federation of a composite type 
such as the Beport suggests — seems to offer the best solution of 
the problem. So far as the States are concerned, the Federation 
must be, as recommended in the Beport, an organic unit, and not 
so loose in structure as the League of Hations, and at the same time 
it must not be a centralising or unitary Federation. 

As regards Bi’itish India, I believe in a centralising Federation, 
though not a unitary Government, in the first instance for the 
British Indian Provinces — that is a Federation in Avhich the Pro- 
vincial sphere is definitely cii’cumscribed by the enumeration of 
local matters, and A\'hich leaves a measure of residuary jurisdiction 
to the Central Government. This is Avhat I Avould desire at the 
outset, though I Avould move later on to a gradual decentralisation 
from the central to the provincial and from the latter to local 
self-government. 

It only remains for me. Lord Chancellor, to congratulate you, 
if I may, on the very clear and admirable report Avhich ymu have 
placed before us, and the fair and accurate manner in Avhich indivi- 
dual differences of opinion have been noted doAvn. 

Chairman: Thank you, A^ery much, Sir Mirza. 

Sir AJcbar Hyda-ri : Lord Chancellor, I Avant to begin by 

associating myself -with the tributes Avhich have been paid by more 
than one member of this House to the impartial Avay in Avhich you 
have conducted the proceedings of this most important Committee 
and the absolutely impartial manner in Avhich you have represented 
the differences of vieAv expressed here in your report. If I may 
return the compliment from my OAvn literature, you have been like 
the iSToAvsherwan or the Asaph or the Birbal of Persian history and 
Eastern literature. , ' 

Chairman : Thank y^ou, very much. 
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Sir Alihar Ilydari: I want to state first that I agree entirely 
witli- Lord Reading in tlie points ■wliicli lie empnasised tliis 
morning. Secondly, I wisli to declare and make it clear tliat I 
cannot speak for Hyderabad in the same sense as His Higliness of 
Bikaner can speak for his State. The final decision must he made 
by His Exalted Highness The Hizam when he has seen the whole 
picture and has taken in every detail and its implications. I can 
only say that my instructions do permit me to enter into negotia- 
tions for the participation of Hyderabad in a Eederal Government. 

I shall try to carr 3 >- out those instructions to the best of my 
abilit}', helped, as I have been, b^’- my able advisers. I cannot give 
the final answer of His Exalted Highness, but I do undertake to 
recommend the acceptance of a constitution on the lines of our 
Committee’s report if amended in two features which I consider of 
fundamental importance, and which I shall very briefly explain. 
In other respects of less fundamental importance it may not satisfy 
me, and I still entertain hopes that some modifications may be 
made in those respects, hut I realise that one cannot expect per- 
fection and that one must make allowances for others. 

These two features of fundamental importance are, in the first 
place, what I would call the British India Central subjects of which 
the Report desires that the Federal Legislature and Executive 
•should be seized. 

I maj'- refer to the general language and the tone of paragraphs 
33, 35 and 36, and certain references in paragraphs 13 and 19 to 
which I should like to invite special attention. I will not take 
up your time over them. 

Cliairmmi : Please go on. 

Sir Akhar liydari: I cannot take up time in reading out the 
exact portions and I will not do so unless ,you desire me to. But 
the whole trend of it fails to emphasise the fact that Indian States’ 
representatives, whether it is m^^ friend Sir Mirza Ismail or our 
respected Chief, His Highness of Bikaner, have made it absolutely 
clear that thej’- will have no voice or part in tlie discussion or the 
decision of anj^ subject of British India. I can quote from their 
speeches if j'ou desire ; I can give jmu references to the pages, but 
I will not do so. That being so, I would like, M 3 ' Lord Chancellor, 
this unanimit 3 >- of our States on this side to be incorporated in that 
introductoiy paragraph which you read out. ' 

Chairvmn: Yes; we will do it now, certainl 3 ^ 

Sir Akhar Hydari: I would like to sa 3 ', with regard to what 
Mr. Jinnah has said this morning, that in the same ways as he 
objects to us, so do we object to our being dragged into the contro- 
versies of British India. If the 3 ’^ have a federation of British India 
and the 5 ^ give Indian States sufficient safeguards, we shall not 
object; but only remember what is the implication of this position. 
It will be the spitting up of India into two Indias. We have come 
in in order to help 3 'ou to obtain what you want, namely, responsi- 
bility in the Centre. It is in this spirit that we have come, and in 
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tliis spirit we have tried to come as far as we possibly can to tie 
federal idea. 

Again, I bare got my material, but I do not want to take 
up your time by saying bow impossible it would be to administer 
even a subject like railways without its being federalised. There- 
fore, with regard to this My Lord Chancellor, I think you have 
got unanimity on this side; you have got unanimity on that side, 
and I think it is desirable that the report should state definitely 
that both these sides are agreed that Central sxibjects should not 
be within the purview of the Federal House. 

As regards the question whether the Federal Executive should 
go out, how it should be put out of action, by what kind of vote, 
I should like to draw attention to what Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii 
said, that it is not desirable that the Executive should be put out 
on matters of day to day administration on an ordinary British- 
Indian subject. But does he realise the implication of the position 
that the Federal Executive should not be put out of action except 
by the federal vote on a British-Indian subject when it is important? 
Because it at once begins to bring' in the Indian States in a contro- 
versy of a burning character which affects British India alone. 
My own solution was that if the people who are dissatisfied with 
the Federal Executive with regard to any action that they may 
have taken, are to be in a position to put out the Federal Execu- 
tive, then it should come before the Federal Legislature; but if 
they are dissatisfied on account of any action on a Central subject, 
and they make a requisition with regard to that, it should be 
discussed only in the Central House, and only the Central Member 
should be put out. 

This is one feature to which I beg of you to pay every atten- 
tion, because this we consider to be of fundamental importance, 
cutting at the very root of the principle of federation ; that federa- 
tion extends to subjects to which the federating units have definitely 
committed themselves and in which alone they have a voice, and 
to no other subjects whether by implication or directly. 

Chairman : I gather that the sentence that we should put in 
to satisfy you. Sir Akbar, would be this : “ The States do not 
desire either to discuss or vote upon questions which concern 
British India alone.” That is right,- is not it? 

Sir Ahhar Eydari : Yes, and these subjects should be definitely 
laid down. 

Chairman: And these subjects should be definitely set out. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: Are you speaking for all the States, Sir 
Akbar. 

Sir Ahhar Eydari: Because they have all said so, yes. 

Sir Samvel Eoare: I see. 

Chairman : Yes, I put that in. Thank you. 

Sir Ahhar Eydari: The second ^ feature is about paramountcy-. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has, with his usual statesmanship, removed 
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a great deal of our fears in tliat regard; but not entirely. I should 
like to refer, in the first place, to paragraph 8 of your report, in 
•which you say ; “ During a period of transition, 

(i) The Governor- General shall be responsible for Defence 
and External Relations (including relations with the Indian 
States outside the federal sphere).” 

My first point is that so far as paramountcy is concerned, I 
cannot conceive of any period of transition after -which it should 
come within the scope of the Eederal Government, and I believe 
that that is the position also of the others on this side. Also, Mr. 
Sastri has said that there are only certain aspects of paramountcy 
•with the Crown ; he says it would be inexpedient and dangerous to 
talce away from the Government of India that part of paramountcy 
which allows it to interfere in the case of gross mis-government and 
misrule. 

Mr. Sastri: I beg your pardon; I should have said the Eederal 
Government of the future, instead of the words “ Government of 
India.” They reproduce the existing condition of things, but we 
ai'e contemplating a Federal Government. I should have said 
“ Eederal Government.” 

Sir Akhar Hydari: Yery well. I beg to submit that the exist- 
ing condition of things is with a Government of India which is 
a unitary Government and is a Government not responsible to the 
Legislature. It is the Government of the Governor-General 
in Council. I think all the States are agreed that cases of 
gross misgovernment or misrule cannot be dealt with by the 
Federal Government of the future, but by the Viceroy. That is 
the second point of fundamental importance which I think 
should be brought out as such in any way that you, My Lord 
Chancellor, may think best. 

Chairman: Then I think the full sentence will read like this. 
Sir Akbar : “ The States do not desire either to discuss or vote 
upon questions which concern British India alone, and are of 
the opinion that these subjects should be definitely excluded. 
Neither do the States desire to submit any question of paramountcy 
to the Eederal Legislature.” 

I will put that in, because that covers your point. 

Sir Akhar Hydari: There is only one other thing on which, 
perhaps, Sir Tej might enlighten me. He said with regard to 
the Viceroy’s overriding powers that if the Ministry was obdurate 
then the Viceroy should intervene. If He meant the Provincial 
Ministry I am satisfied, but if he meant the Eederal Ministry then 
it implies that Law and Order comes before the Eederal Legislature 
and to that also, as I have said before, I take objection, because I 
consider that to be a British India subject. 

I will now touch very briefly on the remaining points. There 
is a point with regard to the Minister of Defence. There has been 
a suggestion that he should be a non-official member chosen from 
among the elected representatives. Mr. Jayakar said that, and 
Sardar Hjjal Singh suggested that at the same time there should 
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Tvlxicli, before be spoke^ I bad noted down to nse in beginning nay 
speech. 

Sir, I am an optimist. I tbink if I was not an optimist I 
should bare been dead long ago, and 1 do look upon our work of 
the past and our work that lies in the future from the standpoint 
and Tision of an optimist. I have as a ruler and also in the more 
difficult duties, perhaps, as Chancellor of the Chamber and as a 
soldier, been accustomed to face situations which have looked dark 
and gloomy. But we have gone straight along the path which 
duty and other considerations showed to us, and very often we 
have emerged successfully. 

We have never minimised the great difficulties and the com- 
plexities of the problem which has faced us, but I do submit that 
if we calmly review what we have done, which is briefly embodied 
in what I may respectfully term this excellent Report, I think we 
are entitled to claim, and to rejoice over the fact, that we have 
really achieved a great measure of agreement. There must in all 
such matters be disagreement, but really when you come to think 
of the difficulties and complexities it is a matter both of surprise 
and of congratulation that we have achieved such a measure of com- 
mon agreement, and I have eveiy hope that what we have done 
wull go far towards a satisfactory settlement of the problem in the 
days to come. 

There are, unfortunately, these verj>- important problems and 
these very necessary safeguards in regard to minorities, and ques- 
tions affecting the great Muslim and Hindu communities and others, 
which have to be carefully gone into; but I have a feeling that 
when we see the goal in sight and within the grasp of India, those 
responsible will respond in a manner worthy of the occasion and 
of India. 

And now, Sir, before I proceed further may I take this oppor- 
tunity once again of thanking our British Indian friends, and 
especially Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and several other speakers, who 
have expressed their sympathy for and appreciation of the special 
position of the States in India and their anxieties and difficulties. 
With all due deference, I should like to address a special word of 
thanks to the graceful and fraternal compliments paid to us by 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliyar, whom I have had the pleasure of 
meeting for the first time on this occasion, and who has made yet 
another excellent speech and has given expression to constructive 
and hopeful sentiments with which I find myself in agreement to 
a very large extent. 

May I also say that the doubts and fears which some have 
expressed in regard to the States arise, perhaps, from a very natural 
cause, namely, that we on this side have not had the privilege of 
knowing several of our friends opposite as well as we should have 
liked, in spite of many of them being our friends, particularly 
because of the distance at which they are situated. They have not 
come into real contact yet with our States, and especially the more 
important States. 
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Now to-day I wisli to wind up my observations as briefly ag 
possible, and not to go into details or to deal witb eacb paragraph 
and page or recommendation of tbe Report, or go over all tbe ground 
wbicb we have already traversed during our discussions of tbe 
past few weeks. I first wish to say that the Princes and States are 
in real earnest. I feel confident of that fact; they are in real 
earnest and sincerely desirous of helping and of making their con- 
tribution, as true sons, to their own Motherland, and as faithful 
allies and loyal friends to the Empire; and whilst we realise that 
details have yet to be explored, and that in the circumstances and 
until the picture has been completed, our proposals may, and will 
necessarily be tentative to a large extent, and will be dependent 
on satisfactory terms and safeguards for the States both big and 
small, I personally have no doubt that if we pursue the course on 
which we have embarked we shall not only be glad finally to enter 
the Eederation, but we shall be making a contribution to our 
country which will be worthy of the part which the States have 
always played in the history of India. W hen that picture is com- 
pleted there will be time for us to suggest any modifications, but 
I would emphasise once again that we have no desire to block the 
progress of, or to dominate, British India. I will not touch upon 
that subject at length to-day, but will just refer to the fact that 
there are certain problems that specially require to be satisfactorily 
solved. I do not wish to revive the discussion, or to raise any 
controversial points, but first and foremost I would like to emphasise 
what I have already said in regard to the essential need of a 
financial and fiscal enquiry when other details are being considered. 
These matters will not only be necessary in connection with Eedera- 
tion, but in regard to the case and the claims of the States. Then 
there is the question of the number of members in the Federal 
Houses and their representation of the States — ^that is, their per- 
centage of members in these two Houses. Sir Mirza Ismail has 
mentioned some figures — ^which I am sure he will agree give expres- 
sion to his own personal views — ^that I have already placed before 
you. These relate to what we consider, on behalf of the States 
generally necessary as regards the numbers being larger, and as 
regards the percentage we want in the Upper and Lower Houses. 
In relation to the Lower House I wish to make clear again that 
whilst we are not asking for fifty-fifty, we do desire that the alloca- 
tion of members should not merely be on the basis of population, 
but of area and population, and that some regard to a certain extent 
should be paid in the way of weightage to the importance 'and the 
special position of the States. 

Then there is the question of the Supreme Court, which we 
consider, I think I may say, in common with our brothers of 
British India, as absolutely essential not only to Eederation, but 
in the interests of the State. I will not deal with other safe- 
guards, or what the majority in relation to a vote of “no con- 
fidence ” should be — ^whether it is two-thirds or whatever it is — or 
reservations or power of veto, or in regard to the Roval 
Prerogative. a . . . 
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Mucli lias alreadj^ been said about questions wbicb concern tbe 
Princes and tbe States and tbe Crown, sncb as those relating to 
paramonntcy and allied matters. Wbatever tbe future may nave 
in store, and wbatever tbe Princes and States may desire in years 
to come, when they bave bad practical experience of Pederation, I 
bave little doubt that it will be realised, on more mature considera- 
tion, that it is impossible for tbe States to accept any position of tbe 
subordination to British India or to tbe Government of India in 
regard to paramountc^’^ and allied matters, for, as Sir Tej Bahadur 
also said, this is not only a matter between tbe States and tbe 
Crown, but it would be contrary to tbe very basis of Pederation if 
it involved subordination and inequality between tbe Pederal units. 
I will simply add in this connection that tbe matter is already 
under discussion with His Majesty’s Government and tbe Viceroy. 

Lord Reading : I will only say with regard to that, if I may, 
that it is introducing some new matter wbicb was touched on by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and then by His Highness of Bikaner. At 
least, I do not want to be taken as agreeing with tbe views that 
are being expressed. I do not want to discuss them for tbe moment, 
but to reserve opinion on them. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Biltaner: I will not touch on tbe ques- 
tion of tbe States having a voice in tbe purely domestic affairs of 
British India, because I bave already made tbe position clear, and 
it has been made equally clear by other members from our side; 
but I think I should repeat that the States bave no desire to inter- 
fere in tbe domestic affairs of British India, nor could we possibly 
agree to any discussion by British India or a Pederal House of 
matters purely internal to tbe States. 

Tbe question of tbe throwing out of tbe Pederal Government is 
a totally different matter, and if tbe States come into a Pederation 
and are in a Pederal House, and bave a share, as they are entitled 
to claim a reasonable share, in tbe Pederal Executive, they must 
bave a voice in tbe throwing out of a Government even though it 
may be an anomaly. 

Pinally, My Lord Chancellor, may I renew my thanks to you 
on behalf of all tbe States as well as of myself, and conclude with 
an appeal for greater trust and mutual confidence and co-operation 
and good will. 

H. H. The Nawah of Bhopal: My Lord Chancellor, I think 
that so much has already been said that there is hardly anything 
more for me to add. I only wish. Sir, that it should be recorded 
that I entirely agree with what His Highness tbe Maharaja of 
Bikaner has said, and that I am in general agreement with tbe 
statement made this morning by Lord Beading. I understand 
that it will be open to all of us when tbe picture is represented 
in a complete form to alter or modify tbe opinions expressed by 
us in this Committee 

Chairman : jTes. 



11. H. The Nawab of Bhopal: Witli 1)11636 r6servatioiis I liav6 
no comments to make in respect of the Report. 

Chairman: Thank you vei’y much. 

H.Il. The Nawab of Bhopal: May I just add this. I am 
grieved to hear that Mr. Jinnah anticipates great difficulty in 
bringing a Federal constitution into being. I have no doubt that . 
with good will, statesmanship and a desire to solve our difficulties 
Federation will soon come into existence. 

I have just one more word to add in connection with Mr. 
Jinnah’s remarks about our Customs, etc. We have never been 
thinking of our Customs or of the financial advantages that may or 
may not, as the result of Federation, accrue to us. We are also, in 
our humble way, greatly concerned with the welfare of our country, 
India, and it is only with this consideration in view that we have 
agreed to join an All-India Federation. 

Sir, I have to add that I join with Mr. Sastri and others of my 
view in the expression of my grief that the communal question 
in British India has not been settled, and that it threatens to create 
a block in the way of India’s political advance. I do hope that 
even at this last hour some formula will be forthcoming which will 
be satisfactory to all concerned, because really we cannot afford to 
leave the shores of England without making this Conference a 
success from the point of view of India. 

Chairman : Thank you. Now what I will do is this. We will 
publish this Report and I will put in that important paragraph 
which states the views of those who desire to express them in the 
Report itself which I have already read, and which we have agreed 
upon. 

I think that. Tour Highnesses and Gentlemen, concludes our 
labours. 

Mr. Jayakar: Before we disperse I desire that tlie following 
resolution lie placed on the record of the proceedings of this Com- 
mittee : — 

“ The members of the Federal Structure Committee place on 
record their high sense of appreciation of the great services 
rendered to the Conference by the Right Hon. Lord Sankey, Lord 
High Chancellor, whose wise guidance, broad-minded states- 
manship, and fairness in dealing with the intricate problems which 
have engaged the attention of this Committee, have been of 
inestimable value. 

This Committee also conveys its thanks to the experts and per- 
manent officials, and to the staff of reporters for the great assistance 
they have rendered to the Committee.” 

I formally move this resolution. 

H.H. The Nawab of Bhopal: Sir. I have the honour to support 
this resolution moved by Mr. Jayakar. 

Mr. Sastri : Lord Chancellor, lest I should seem discourteous, 

I did not interfere while that resolution was being moved but I 
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dosirod to say n words wliioli would liax'e been more appro- 
priately said tipforc that resolution was moved. Pcrlmps T may do 
80 now? 

Chairman : Yes, certainly. 

Mr. .S'rt.Tfr/ •• I am in flip most hearty agreement with what was 
said, and I hope you will not understand that any feeling of dissent 
from that is contained in v4ial I am about to say. 

Something that I said this morning seems to have caused con- 
cern. I aiu exceedingly anxious to be allowed an opportunity of 
putting that matter light if I may. 

Fir.-t, with regard to pnramountcy : My mind has been working 
nt heelic ••peed all this iiflernnon, and, as T am a person who wishes 
to bo at least ibaracteri-ed bv fidelity* to himself. I will say jnst 
this, M'e have provided, or we have attempted to provide, for 
cases of breakdown in British India, and for cases where the peace- 
and tramjniUity of India or any part of India should he affected. 
With those emergency and extraordinarv arrangements I am in 
perfect accord, and if anything that I said showed that I was not 
in accord with them, that wa's wrong. I always was and am now 
in perfect accord with Iho-e arrangements, 

Xow the ca-es of misrule which we are contemplating in regard 
to Indian State- are analogous to the c!rcum.staneos of emergency 
and the disfnrhance to jteace and tranquillity in (lie Provinces of 
Briti'-h India. .Vs we propose to endow Ihe Governor-General with 
powers of interference in these matters, it is hut right that he, as 
apart from the Government with whirh ho is ordinnrilv associated, 
should have the power to interfere in cases of misrule in Indian 
State-. That power now hy common consent rests in the Viceroy. 
It is only therefore a matter of din'orence of words, whethei' we 
tise the word “ Governor-General in the one rase, and the word 
'* Tiecroy '* in the other, ^ily case, therefore, for paramonntcy is 
not quite .so strong as I thought, and I am perfectly willing that 
the pnramountcy ‘•liould. ns apparently (he Princes desire, vest in 
the Crown as apart from cither (he Government of India or the 
Federal Government. 

HJf. Thr Maharaja of Bihancr : I think that solves the proh- 
lem ns far ns this Committee is concerned. 

jl/r. Sa/!tri : Xow. Sir. with regard to certain other observations 
that T made, I have also laid myself open to misconception, chiefly 
owing perhaps to the tone in which I spoke rather than to the 
words I actually employed. T am very anxious to remove that 
misconception. Lord Chancellor, because I am not an obstructionist. 
I am a friend of this Conference. And permit me to say that 1 
yield to absolutely none here in my de.sire that this Conference 
Rhould reach a liappy conclnsion and save India from the chao.s 
which would otherwise fall upon her. I listened very carefully to 
the speech which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made this afternoon. I 
agree with most of what he said, and T am wondering whether I 
did not at any time agree with most of what he said. I did agree. 

n. T. von. I T 
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and do agree with most of what he said I agree in the case of these 
emergency powers and disturbance to peace and tranquillity, I 
agree with what he said with regard to the establishment of a 
Reserve Bank. I agreed and I agree with what he said as regards 
the proposed powers of interference to the Yiceroy in the cases 
of budgetary irregularities and borrowing irregularities. . 

I do not see the necessity of those powers myself,' and as Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru expressed himself in that sense I am in hearty 
agreement with him. 

There remains almost nothing in my observations this morning- 
which may be said to have cast a doubt upon my attitude towards 
this Conference, and if what I have said with regard to para- 
mountcy removes a misconception there, then I think ,I have made 
my attitude perfectly clear and my mind is somewhat at rest, seeing 
that you have allowed me to make these remarks, although I may 
more than once at this Conference have appeared in the position of 
one who under stress of emotion changed his mind and was not 
slow to acicnowledge it. 

Chairman: T.hank you, Mr. Sastri. 

H.H. of Bikaner: I am sure on behalf of the States you wilt 
allow us to express our grateful appreciation of what has fallen 
from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr, Sastri. 

I claim the privilege of suggesting that that resolution which has- 
been moved be now passed by this sub-Committee. 

Chairman : Permit me to congratulate you first upon the result 
of your deliberations. It only remains for me to thank you for the 
resolution you have passed and for tire kindness and the courtesy 
that you have shown to me personally. I must apologise for my 
many shortcomings and end by saying that although I have had an 
anxious and a difiicult task I would not mind having it over again,, 
provided that I had the help of the same copamittee. 

{The proceedings then terminated.) 
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Sub-Committee No. 1. (Federal Structure.) 

ISTERlil RErOUT rilESENTED AT THE MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF 

THE WHOLE Conference held on IBth December, 1930. 

Introductory. 

1. Tile sub-Committee'^ was appointed to consider and report 
upon tbe following four of the Heads of discussion wMcb. were 
framed for tbe Federal Relations Committee: — 

No. 1. — Tbe component elements of tbe Federation. 

No. 2. — Tbe type of Federal Legislature and tbe number of 
Chambers of wbicb it should consist. 

No. 3. — Tbe powers of tbe Federal Legislature. 

No. 6. — ^Tbe constitutiou, character, powers and responsibi- 
lities of tbe Federal Executive. 

Tbe sub-Committee thought that it would be for tbe convenience 
•of tbe Conference to present an Interim Report dealing, in tbe first 
instance, with Nos. 1, 2 and 3 above. In view of tbe large issues 
raised by No. 6, wbicb cannot be separated from those connected 
with tbe relation of tbe Federal Executive to tbe Crown (No. 12 
of tbe Heads of discussion^, it appeared to tbe sub-Committee that 
"this Head, on tbe discussion of wbicb they are proposing imme- 
diately to enter, should form tbe subject of a separate report. 

2. Tbe sub-Committee are in a position to report that a most 
•encouraging degree of agreement on tbe matters comprised in 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 has been secured. They recognise that any measure 
•of Federation involves for tbe States sacrifices in a sphere to wbicb 
-they have always attached the greatest importance for practical 
reasons as well as on grounds of existing treaties and sentiment. 
They recognise, on tbe other band, tbe natural hesitation of tbe 
representatives of British India to accept any form of constitutional 
change wbicb might be thought to endanger tbe unity of British 
India or those positive advantages wbicb are derived from a uniform 
body of law and administrative practice. All parties of tbe sub- 
' Committee were unanimous in preferring tbe welfare of India as 
a whole to tbe individual claims of tbe interests they represent and 
in tbe conviction that only in the larger unity can tbe diversity of 
interests and policies be completely harmonised. Tbe sub-Com- 
mittee are not dismayed by the criticism wbicb may perhaps be 
made upon their conclusions, that the links between some parts 
-of tbe Federation and others are but slender. A new State is not 
-born full grown; it must contain within itself tbe capacity for 
growth. The attainment of full maturity must depend upon tbe 
efforts and devotion of tbe statesmen of India berbelf from Avhat- 
•ever territory they may come. 

* The composition of the snh-Cojnmittee is given on page 273. 

y2 
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The sub-Committee’s conclusions are as JoIIotvs: — 

CONCLUSIONS. 

I. Component elements of Federation^ 

3. The component elements of the Pederation should be on the 
one hand 

{a!) the federating Provinces of British India, and 6n the , 
other hand, 

(h) such Indian States or groups of States as may enter the 
Federation. Provision should be made for the subsequent 
entry from time to time of such further States or groups of 
States as agree to enter the Federation. 

The important question of the position of the Crown will 
require further examination when the relation of the Federal 
Executive to the Crown is discussed. 

4. So far as British India is concerned, the federating organism 
will be neither the Governihent of British India as it exists at 
present, nor autonomous Provinces released from the central tie. 
The process of Federation will involve the creation of a new State 
which will derive its powers 

(a) in part from the powers which the States will agree to 
concede to the Crown, to be placed at the disposal of the new 
Federation; and 

(b) in part from the transfer to it of such of the powers of 
the Central Indian Government (and also it, may be of the 
Provincial Governments) as may be agreed to be necessary for 
the purposes of the Federation. 

II. Type of Federal Legislature and the number of Chambers of 

which it should consist. . 

6. The Federal Legislature should consist of two Chambers, 
each containing representatives of both British India and the 
States (the proportion which the representatives of British India 
And of the States should bear to each other will be a matter for 
subsequent consideration under Heads not yet referred to the sub- 
committee). 

6. The method whereby the representatives of British India are 
to be chosen was not referred to this sub-Cdmmittee, but Their 
Higlinesses made it clear that in their opinion the method by which 
the States’ representatives should be chosen will be a matter for 
the States themselves. If and so long as there are any reserved 
subjects it will be necessary for the Crown to be represented in both 
Chambers. 

7. Differences between the two Chambers might be determined 
either at a joint session or by other means, by vote, whether by a 
bare majority or otherwise being a question for discussion at a 
later stage. 

III. Fowers of the Federal Legislature. 

8. A list of subjects provisionally recommended as Federal 
subjects is appended. This list is framed on the assumption that 
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Federal Legislature will be clothed with power to legislate 
upon all the subjects included in it. The inclusion of certain 
subjects, B.g., Defence and External Afiairs, was not specifically 
■considered, since these subjects in particular, though not exclu- 
sively, raise the question of the relations between the Executive 
in India and the Crown — a matter not within the sub-Conunittee’s 
terms of reference. It is of the essence of a Federal constitution 
that the enactments of the Federal Legislature acting within its 
legal scope should have full force and effect throughout all units 
•comprised in the Federation. 

9. Provision should be made by some constitutional procedure 
for additions from time to time to the list of Federal subjects. 

10. In relation to Federal subjects a distinction is to be drawn 
between policy and legislation on the one hand and administration 
•on the other. In some Federal systems there is a complete sepa- 
ration between Federal and State agency in the administrative 
-as well as the legislative sphere, but in others the administration 
is entrusted, subject to certain Federal rights of inspection, etc., 
to the State authorities. The choice is a matter of convenience 
rather than of principle, depending upon conditions existing at 
the time of Federation and the practical advantage or disadvantage 
•of disturbing the status quo. For a variety of reasons there are 
cases in which State maj'^ desire to retain, in those matters in which 
they^ agree that the control of polic}’- shall be federal, most of the 
administrative powers which they exercise at present, but in so 
far as they continue to exercise those powers, they will do so in 
•conformity with a policy jointly determined and with regulations 
jointly formulated. Provided that the conditions for a harmonious 
■evolution are established, it is an advantage that there should be 
.a minimum of disturbance in the practical arrangements which 
-already operate. 

11. The precise delimitation of the functions of the Federal 
and State Governments respectively in these splieres will be a 
matter for settlement in respect of each subject by negotiation, 

12. The sub-Committee are strongly of opinion that there should 
be only a single Legislature to deal with Federal subjects proper 
and with any subjects which cannot at present be either federalised 
■or completely provincialised. Such a Legislature will no doubt 
•contain representatives of units of the Federation which will iiot 
be concerned with some of the subjects with which it deals. But 
the partial acceptance of this anomaly is preferable to the diffi- 
culties and complications involved in any expedient for completely 
avoiding it, such as the creation of a separate British Indian 
Legislature with a separate Executive. How to deal with this 
.anoinalj' will have to be considered at a later stage. 

St. James’s Palace, 

London. 

I2th December, 1930. 
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APPENDIX TO INTEEIM EEPOET OE SUB-COMMITTEE 

No. 1. 


Schedule of Subjects provisionally agreed to as “ Federal ” with notes. 


N.B - — The enumeration is that of the present list of Central Subjects-r- 
Devolution Rules, Schedule I. 


5. Communications to the extent 
described under the follow- 
ing Heads, namely: — 

(a) Railway (including rail- 

ways to be constructed 
or acquired in future). 

(b) Aircraft and all matters 

connected therewith. 


Notes. 


Policy and legislation to be Federal. 
Administration to be Federal to the 
extent of powers now exercised by 
the Railway Board. 

Federal. 


(c) Inland waterways 


■6. Shipping and navigation, in- 
cluding shipping and naviga- 
tion on inland waterwavs in 
so far as declared to be a 
Federal subject in accord- 
ance with entry o (c). 

7. Lighthouses (including their 

approaches), beacons, light- 
ships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine 

9. Ports 


10. Posts, telegraplis, trunk tele- 

phones and wireless installa- 
tions. 

11. Customs and salt 


12. Currency and coinage 


13. Public Debt of Federal India. 
(Power to raise Federal 
loans.) 

14 Savings banks . . . . 


Policy and legislation to be Federal 
in respect of inland waterways 
affecting more than one unit.- 

Federal for legislation and policy. 


Federal. 


Federal so far as international re- 
quirements are concerned. 

Such ports to be Federal as are de- 
clared to be major ports by rule 
made by Federal Government or by 
or under legislation by the Federal 
Legislature, subject in the case of 
Indian States to such extent as 
authority may be delegated by the 
States under a convention. 

Federal; but with such qualifications 
as may be necessary for the pur- 
poses of adjustment with the States- 
in matters of detail. 

Salt: Federal. Maritime Customs: 
Federal, subject to special adjust- 
ments with Maritime States having 
regard to their treaties, agreements 
and engagements. Customs on ex- 
ternal frontiers of Federal India to 
be Federal on the lines of maritime 
customs subject to the special case 
of Kashmir. 

Federal, subject to adjustment with 
the States concerned of, such rights 
as are not already conceded by 
them. 

Federal. 


^ P°bcy and legislation re 

garding Post Office Savings banks 
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15. Federal Audit . . , . 

17. Commerce, including banking 

and insurance. . - . 

18. Trading companies and other 

associations. 

20. Development of Industries 


21. Control of cultivation and manu- 

facture of opium and sale of 
opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both im- 

ported and indigenous requir- 
ed for Federal Departments. 

23. Control of petroleum and ex- 

plosives. 

24. Geological Survey of India 

26. Botanical Survey of India 

27. Inventions and designs 

28. Copjright 

29. Emigration from, and immigra- 

tion into, India. 

31. Federal police organisation 

32. Traffic in arms and ammunition 

33. Central agencies and institu- 

tions for research (including 
observatories) and for profes- 
sional and technical train- 
ing or promotion of special 
studies. 

35. Survey of India 

38. Meteorology .... 

39. Census 

39a. All-India statistics . 

40. Federal services 

44. Immovable property acquired 

and maintained at the cost 
of the Federal Government. 

45. The Public Service Commission 


Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 

Development of Industries to be a 
Federal subject in cases where such' 
development by Federal authority 
is declared by order of Federal Gov- 
ernment, made after negotiation 
with and consent of the federating, 
units. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 

Federal. 

•Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 

Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for policj- and legislation. 

Federal as regards future agencies- 
and institutions. 


Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation, the 
States reserving administration. 
Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for the purpose of Federal; 
services. 


I 

1 
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Sub-Committee No. 1. (Federal Structure). 

Second Report, presented at the Meeting op the Committee. 
OF THE WHOLE CONFERENCE HELD ON 15TH JANUARY, 1931. 


INDEX. 


Introd^(ctorij .... 

The Executive .... 

Responsibility of the Executive 
Method of providing for this 
Definition of responsibility 
Safeguards .... 

Governor-General’s Advisers on reserved subjects 
Position of Governor-General in relation to his Cabinet . 
Governor-General’s powers in relation to reseri'ed subjects 
Governor-General’s special powers . .■ 

Use of Governor-General’s special powers .... 

Finance — Special provisions 

Governor-General’s ordinary powers ..... 

Bills affecting religion and commercial discrimination 

Breakdown of constitution 

The Legislature 

General principles 

The Upper Ghamhcr — 

Size, qualifications of members and method of election . 

Life 

Distribution of seats between States and British India 
Distribution of seats between Provinces 
The Lower Ohamher — 

Size 

Distribution of seats 

Method of election ....... 

Life 

R^resentation of special interests and of Crown in Federal 

Legislature 

Means of securing stability for the Executive 
Position of States’ representatives in relation to matters affect- 
ing British India only 

Competence of Federal Legislature . . i . 

Residual powers . . . . ' . 

Control hy the Federal Government over Provincial Governments 


Paragraphs. 
1 - 6 . 


14- 


8 
9 

10 ' 
11 
12 
13 
-15 
,16. 
17 

18—20 
21 
22 
23. 
24— 3S 
25. 

26- 

27 

28 
29- 

■ 30 
31 
32: 


34 

35 

36. 

37 

38- 

39 


1. Introductory . — The suh-Oommittee consisted of the folio-w- 
ing members : — 

British Delegations : — 

The Lord Chancellor (Chairman). 

Mr. Lees Smith, M.P. 

The Earl Peel. 

The Eight Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., M.P. 
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Tlie Marquess of Reading. 

The Marquess of Lothian. 

Indian States Delegation : — 

H.H. The Maharaja o^f Bikaner. 

H.H. The Rawah of Bhopal. 

Rawah Sir Muhammad Akhar Hydari, Hyderabad. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Mysore. 

Colonel Haksar, Special Organisation, Chamber of Princes. 

British India Delegation : — 

The Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, Madras. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Madras. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar, Madras. 

Mr. Jayakar, Bombay. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bombay. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Hnited Provinces. 

Mr. T. P. Gavin Tones, Hnited Provinces. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi, Punjab. 

Sardar Sahib Hjjal Singh, Punjab. 

Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed, Bihar and Orissa. 

In addition. Sir B. N. Mitra attended most of the meetings of 
the sub-Committee and gave it the benefit of his advice and 
assistance. 

2. It must be clearly understood that although agreement has 
Peen reached by a majority of the sub-Committee on many im- 
portant matters, such agreement is only provisional, and every 
member followed the example of Lord Reading, who said that the 
understanding had been from the outset that it would be open to 
all members, when they came to consider the complete proposals 
for the Federal constitution, to modify or change any provisional 
assent they might have hitherto given. Every member of the 
sub-Committee reserves to himself the right of modifying his 
•opinion before the final picture is completed. This is the attitude 
of British and Indian members alike. Over and above that, upon 
the basic assumption set out in paragraph 8, Lord Peel and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, with the information at their disposal, and with so 
many questions still undecided, are miconvinced that the kind of 
Executive envisaged in this Report can be successfully adapted 
to the special conditions of an All-India Federation. Tliey, there- 
fore, desire to see further explored methods for increasing Indian 
■control over the Federal Government that are better suited to 
All-India needs than those founded upon British precedents. 
Apart from this Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare are not satisfied 
that the safeguards recommended for securing Imperial obligations 
will prove effective, and, in particular, they fear that the financial 

E. T. VOL. I 7 
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proposals outlined in paragraplis. 18 to 22 inclusive -will disturb tbe- 
confidence of tbe commercial classes ■ and impair tbe stability of 
Indian credit. They visb, bou-evef, to place on record tbeir appre- 
ciation of tbe progress that lias beem made in tbe elucidation of a 
contentious and difficult problem, and tbeir readiness to co-operate 
witb sympathetic and unprejudiced, minds in its further investi- 
gation. 

Upon tbe question of finance, Indian opinion was that even 
the safeguards set out in the Eepqrt went too far, especially those- 
giving special powers to the Governor-General. 

3. The vexed Hindu-Muslim question was referred to by Sir 
Muhammad Shafi on behalf of tbe Muslim Delegation, and be made 
it clear that as far as he was concerned be could not consent finally 
to frame any constitution unless the Hindu-Muslim question was- 
settled. To this view j\Ir. Jinnab gave his adherence, on the 
ground that no constitution would work unless it embodied pro- 
visions which gave a sense of security to tbe Muslims and other 
minorities. He further objected to some details of the Report. 
Other Delegates, again, stated that tbeir final opinion upon details 
was not yet formed, and that they desired, before they came to & 
conclusion, to ascertain public opinion upon such details, both in 
India and in England. 

4. The Indian States do not desire either to discuss or vote 
upon questions which concern British India, alone, and are. of 
opinion that these questions should be definitely excluded. Hor 
do the Indian States contemplate that any question of paramountcy 
will come at anj' time within the purview of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The suh-Committee publish the Report subject to these reser- 
vations. 

5. In their interim Report of 12tb December, the sub-Com- 
mittee indicated their view of the component elements of the 
Federation, which is contemplated as the future polity for India, 
and recommended that these elements should be represented in 
both Chambers of a bicameral Federal Legislature. They also 
put forward a provisional list (which is reproduced in tbe Appen- 
dices referred to in paragraph 37 of this Report) of tbe subjects 
upon which this Legislature should be empowered to pass laws hav- 
ing application throughout all units comprised in the Federation. 
In a later part of the present Report it will be the duty of the sub- 
committee to supplement tbe provisional recommendations thus 
made with regard to tbe competence of the Federal Legislature.. 
There are some matters which, although tbe Federal Government 
and Legislature will not at present have jurisdiction in respect of 
them in the Indian States, will none the less require co-ordination 
in the areas comprised by tbe British Indian units of tbe Federa- 
tion. These subjects also are indicated in the Appendices referred 
to in paragraph 37 of this Report. The sub-Committee desire in 

ms connection to^ emphasise once more the conviction, to which 
ey gave expression in paragraph 12 of their previous Report, 
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that it IS the Federal Legislature itself which should perform this 
co-ordinating function. Their reasons for this view are in part 
the desire to avoid the inevitable complexities which would arise 
from setting up a separate authority to deal with subjects not 
completely federalised, but an even more important reason is that 
it iSj in the sub-Committee’s opinion, essential to the development 
of the Federal idea that the new constitution should contain within 
itself facilities for its own development, and that nothing should 
be done in designing the structure embodying it which would be 
calculated to hamper the natural evolution of a Greater India. 

The further Heads which were referred to the sub-Committee and 
are now under discussion are: — 

(4) The iiuvihcr of vicvihers com'posing each Chamber of 
the F cSeral Legislature, and their distribution among the 
federating units; 

(5) The method wherchg representatives from British 
Indja and from the Indian States are to he eliosen ; and 

(G) The constitution, character, powers and responsibilities 
of the Federal Executive. 

These three Heads the sub-Commiltee now proceed to discuss. 

G. The sub-Committee do not, of course, claim to have evolved 
in nil its del ails a complete plan for the Federal constitution. 
They consider that the best service they can render to the Con- 
ference is to state certain general principles and record conclu- 
sions on certain points with regard to which there appeared to be 
general or substantial agreement, and then to indicate the lines 
which further detailed examination on the subject ought, in their 
view, to follow. ^lany points have necessarily been left open 
■which will have to be settled later after public opinion both in 
India and in England has had an opportunity of expressing itself 
upon them, in order that the completed constitution may be based 
on the largest measure of public approval in botli countries. 

THE EXECHTIYE. 

7. The sub-Committee consider tliat it will be convenient to 
•deal,' in the first instance, with the last of the three Heads, 
namely : — 

Head (6). The constitution, character, powers and responsi- 
hilities of the Federal Executive; since, as was more than once 
pointed out in the course of their deliberations, the view taken 
"upon these matters may materially affect decisions upon the de- 
tune of the Legislature, the nature of its functions and the methods 
adopted for enabling these functions to be performed. 

8 Jdesponsihility of the Executive . — The Report which follows 
proceeds on the basic assumption that the constitution will recog- 
nise the principle that, subject to certain special provisions more 
particularly specified hereafter, the responsibility for the Federal 
Government of India will in future rest upon Indians themselves. 

z 2 
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9. Method of providing for this. — ^In tlie opinion of tlie sub- 
committee the proper method of giving effect to this principle is^ 
following the precedent of all the Dominion constitutions,* to 
provide that executive power and authority shall vest in the Crown, 
or in the Governor-General as representing the Crown, and that 
there shall he a Council of Ministers appointed by the Governor- 
General and holding ofidce at his pleasure to aid and advise him. 
The Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions will then direct 
him to appoint as his Ministers those persons who command the 
confidence, of the Legislature, and the Governor-General, in com- 
plying with this direction, will, of course, follow the convention 
firmly established in constitutional practice throughout the British 
Commonwealth of inviting one Minister to form a Government and 
requesting him to submit a list of his proposed colleagues. 

10. Definition of Responsibility. — The Governor-General, 
having thus chosen as his Ministers persons who possess the con- 
fidence of the Legislature, it follows that they will retain office 
only so long as they retain that confidence. This is what the sub- 
committee understand by the responsibility of Government to 
Legislature, in the sense in which that expression is used through- 
out the British Commonwealth. The expression also implies in 
their view that the Ministry are responsible collectively and not 
as individuals, and that they stand or fall together. 

11. Safeguards. — It is, however, admitted that this broad state- 
ment of the principle of responsible government at the Centre, 
which will be the ultimate achievement of the constitution now to 
be framed, requires some qualification. There was general agree- 
ment in the sub-Committee that the assumption by India of all 
the powers and responsibility which have hitherto rested on Parlia- 
ment cannot be made at one step and that, during a period of 
transition — 

(i) The Governor-General shall be responsible for Defence 
and External Relations (including relations with the Indian 
States outside the federal sphere) and that 

(ii) in certain situations, hereafter specified, which may 

arise outside the sphere of those subjects, the Governor- 
General must be at liberty to act on his own responsibility, 
and must be given the powers necessary to implement hia 
decisions. ’ , 

12. Governor-General’ s advisers on reserved subjects. — It waa 
generally agreed that the presence of a person occupying the posi- 
tion of a Minister would be necessary to express the views of the 
Governor-General on Defence matters in the Legislature, since 
these will impinge upon strictly federal matters ; the same is true 
of External Relations b\it there was not an equal measure of agree- 
ment with regard to the appointment of a person to represent the 

. *e.g. Ss. 9 to 11 of the British North America Act, 1867; 

Ss. 8 and 9 of the Union of South Africa Act, ' 1908 • 

Ss. -61 and 62 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution, 1900. 
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"Viceroy in this latter subject. It is clear, however, that the Gov- 
ernor-General must be at liberty to select as his representatives 
in the reserved sphere any persons whom he may himself choose 
as best fitted for the purpose, and that on appointment they would, 
if holding Ministerial portfolios, acquire the right like other 
Ministers of audience in either Chamber of the Legislature. The 
suggestion was pressed that any persons so appointed should be 
regarded as ordinary members of the Council of Ministers, notwith- 
standing that they would be responsible to the Governor-General 
and not to the Legislature, and that they should be regarded as 
liable to dismissal (though they would remain eligible for re- 
appointment by the Governor-General) with the rest of their col- 
leagues. It is difficult, however, to see how this position could be 
reconciled with the principle of the collective responsibility of 
Ministers, and the sub-Committee find themselves unable to come 
to any definite conclusions on the matter, though they are of 
opinion that it merits much more careful examination than they 
have, in the time at their disposal, been able to give to it. 

13. Position of the Governor-General in relation to his Cabinet. 
— ^With this subject is to some degree involved the question of 
whether the Governor-General should himself preside over the 
meetings of his Ministers. In the view of the sub-Committee no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down. It is clear that, especially 
in the transition period, occasions may often arise in which his 
presence would be desirable, and indeed, in certain contingencies, 
necessary. In these circumstances, it appears to the sub-Committee 
that the better course would be to provide in his Instructions that 
he shall preside when he thinks it desirable to do so, leaving the 
matter to his own discretion and good sense. It is, however, 
essential that the Governor-General shall be kept at all times fully 
informed of the state of public affairs and have the right to call 
for any papers or information which are at his Minister’s disposal. 

14. Governor-General’s poxcers in relation to reserved sxihjects. 
— It follows from the fact that the Governor-General will be himself 
responsible for the administration of the reserved subjects described 
above, that he should not be dependent for the supply required 
for them upon the assent of the Legislature, and that the annual 
supply for their service should be treated, along with other matters 
to be presently specified, in a manner analogous to the Consolidated 
Lund Charges in the United Kingdom. The budget allotment 
wo\ild be settled upon a contract basis for a term of years. It 
would further be necessary- to empower the Governor-General in 
the last resort to take such steps as may be necessary to ensure 
that the funds required for the reserved subjects are forthcoming, 
and also to secure emergency supply for these subjects in excess 
of the contract budget {e.ff., in connection with a sudden outbreak 
of hostilities on the Frontier). It follows that he should be em- 
powered to secure the enactment of such legislative measures as 
may. be essential for the discharge of his responsibility for these 
subjects. 
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15. The Bub-Comuuttoc anticipate that in the event of its be- 
coming necessary to nse these powers the Governor-General would 
not ordinarily do so Avithout consulting his Jlinisters, even though 
the responsibility for any action taken will be bis and not theirs. 

IG. Govcrnor-GencraVs sfccial jmccrs . — Witli regard to sub- 
jects in the administration of which the Governoi'-Gcneral would 
normally act on the advice of his [Ministers, it was generally agreed 
that arrangements must be made whereby in the last resort the 
peace and tranquillity of any part of the countiy must be secured, 
serious prejudice to the interests of any section of the population 
must-. be avoided, and members of the Public Services must be 
secured in any rights guaranteed to tbem by the constitution. It 
was furtlier agreed that for tbesc pnrj)osos the Governor-General 
nnist be em})oworcd to act in responsibility to Parliament and to 
implement bis decisions if occasion so demands by requiring appro- 
priation of revenne to be made, or by legislative enactment. 

IT. Use oj the Govcrnor-Gencrnl’s sjiccial powers . — Stress was 
laid in some quarters of the stib-Committee on tbe necessity of so 
-defining the use of these powers that they should not be brought 
into play, in derogation of the responsibility of [Ministers, for the 
•purpose of day-to-dav administratioji. It is obvious that the 
Governor-General would consider his relations witli his ^Ministers 
and the Legislature before making nse of these powers. He will 
have every inducement to stay his hand as long as pos-sihle and to 
be slow to use his own powers in such a way as to enable his 
Ministers to cast npoti him a responsibility which is properly theirs. 

18. Finance. Siwcial provision ."!. — In tbe sphere of I'iuance, 
tbe sub-Committee regard it as a fundamental condition of the 
success of the new constitution that no room should be left for 
doubts as to tbe ability of India to maintain her financial stability 
and credit, both at iiomo and abroad. It would therefore be 
necessary to reserve to the Governor-General in regard to budgetary 
arrangements and borrowing such essential powers as would enable 
him to intervene if methods were being jnirsned which Avould, in 
his opinion, seriously prejudice the credit of India in the money 
markets of the world. The snb-Committee recommend, with a 
vieiv to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit 
and currency, tliat efforts should be made to establish on sure 
foundations and free from any political influence, ns early as may 
be found possible, a lloserve Bank, which Avill be entrusted with 
the management of the currency and exchange. With the same 
object again, provision should be made requiring the Governor- 
General’s previous sanction to tbe introduction of a Bill to amend 
tbe Paper Currency or Coinage Acts on tbe lines of Section 67 
of the Government of India Act. They are further agreed that 
the service of loans, with adequate provision for redemption, bv 
Sinking Funds or otherwise, and tbe salaries and pensions o*f 
persons appointed on guarantees given by tbe Secretary of State, 
should he secured, along with the supply’ required for the Reserve 
Departments, as Consolidated Fund Charges. 
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19. "Witli these limitations the sub-Committee do not contem- 
plate any differentiation bet-ween the position of the ffinance 
Minister and that of any other Minister responsible to the Legis- 
lature, and in regard to taxation, fiscal policy and expendittire on 
objects other than those under the Governor-General’s control, 
he would be responsible only to the Legislature. In this con- 
nection the sub-Committee take note of the proposal that a Statu- 
tory Railway Authority should be established, and are of opinion, 
that this should be done, if after expert examination this course- 
seems desirable. 

20. The sub-Committee recognise that it may be difficult in 
existing conditions to set up a Reserve Bank of sufficient strength 
and equipped with the necessary gold and sterling reserves imme- 
diately, and that, therefore, until this has been done some special 
proA'isions AA’ill be found necessary to secure to the Governor-General 
adequate control over monetaiy policr* and currency, 

21. Governor-General’ s ordinary poicers . — The sub-Committee 
assume that in addition to the special powers indicated above the 
Governor-General will continue to have, as at present, the right 
of refusing his assent to legislative measures, and of returning 
a Bill for reconsideration, and, subject to any Instructions issued 
to the Governor-General, that the existing powers of reservation 
and disallowance will remain. 

22. Bills affecting Beligion and. Commercial discrimination . — 
The question whether Bills relating to such matters as the religion 
or religious rites and usages of any class of the community should 
require the Governor-General’s pi’ernous sanction to introduction 
will require consideration, as will also the question of discrimina- 
tion between different sections of the community in matters of 
trade and commerce. There was general agreement that in these 
matters the principle of e([uality of treatment ought to be estab- 
lished, and various methods were suggested for the purpose. The 
sub-Committee content themselves, however, with saying that it 
is one rvhich should be further examined and discussed in consulta- 
tion with the various interests concerned. 

23. Breakdown of Constitvtion . — In the event of a situation 
unhappily arising in which persistent and concerted action has 
succeeded in making the constitution unworkable, adequate powers 
will have to be vested in the Governor-General for the piirpose of 
enabling the King’s Government to be carried on. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

STHtrcTtniE AXD Composition. 

24. Such being their views as to the character and respon- 
sibility of the Executive, the sub-Committee are now in a position 
to consider in relation to these views — 

(4) the number of members composing each Chamber of 
ihe Federal Legislature ; and their d.istrihntion among the 
federating units; and 
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(5) the method whereby the representatives from British 
India and from the Indian States are to be chosen. 

25. General Principles. — The general aim of Eederal consti- 
tutions lias been to provide one legislative chamber ivhicb repre- 
sents primarily all tbe federating units as sucli, often on a basis 
of equal representation for each unit, and a lower chamber which 
represents, primarily, the population of the whole federal area; 
and in applying this plan, constitution-makers have commonly 
provided that the representatives of the federating units in the 
distinctively federal chamber shall be chosen by the Governments 
or Legislatures of those units, while the representatives of the 
population of the federal area shall be returned by some 
more popular form of election : it has commonly been 
provided further .that the distinctively federal chamber should 
be the smaller of the two. But India’s own practical 
■needs and conditions must be the governing factors, and 
no constitution, however theoretically perfect, and however closely 
modelled upon precedents adopted elsewhere, is likely to survive 
the tests of experience unless it conforms to the needs and genius 
of the country which adopts it, and unless it is capable of adapta- 
tion and modification as the character of these needs is proved 
in the working. To meet these needs the federal organisation 
must be conceived not as a rivalry of conflicting elements, but as 
a partnership for the devising and efidcient aj^plication by common 
consent of policies required in the common interest. Tor such a 
partnership the stability of the Federal Government is of the first 
importance. 

26. The U piper Chamber. — ^The discussion which took place in 
the sub-Committee on Heads 4 and 5 proceeded without any prior 
decision upon the all-important question of the relations between, 
and the respective powers of, the two chambers ; and it may well 
be that some of the opinions now provisionally expressed will 
require revision. But proceeding simply on the basis that there 
will be two Chambers, the Upper smaller in size than the Lower, 
and without any decision as to the relations of one to the other, 
the balance of opinion was to the efEeet that the Upper Chamber — 
which might be described as the Senate — of the Federal Legislature 
should be a small body, of from 100 to 150 members, whose quali- 
fications should be such as will ensure that it is a body of weight, 
experience and character. It was thought that this object might 
be secured by prescribing for the candidature of the British India 
members qualifications similar to those now ,in force for the 
Council of State, and the sub-Committee have no doubt 
that the ^ Rulers of the Indian States, in selecting their 
representatives, will ensure that they are persons of similar 
standing. 

Method of election to Upper Chamber. — The sub-Committee are 
almost unanimously of opinion that the British Indian members 
of the Senate should be elected by the provincial legislatures, by 
the single transferable vote. 
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27. lAfe of the Upper Gliaviber. — The Senate itself should not' 
be subject to dissolution like the Lower House, but a fixed pro- 
portion of its members would retire and be replaced (or re-elected 
as the case may be) at regular periods. 

28. Distribution of Seats in Upper Chamber. — As regards the 
distribution of seats in the Senate between the States and British 
India respectively, the sub-Committee have to report a difference 
of view. The States’ representatives on the sub-Committee pressed 
strongly for equality of distribution as between the States and 
British India. The British Indian representatives, on the other 
hand, were disposed to claim, on such grounds as area and popu- 
lation, a preponderance of seats for British India; but though . 
opinions differed as to the precise degree of “ weightage ” to be 
conceded to the States, the sub-Committee are unanimous that 
some “weightage” must be given, and that a distribution of 
seats as between the States and British India on a strict popula- 
tion ratio would neither be defensible in theory nor desirable in 
practice. The sub-Committee trust that if the conference fails to 
reach unanimity on this point, a satisfactory solution- may yet be 
found as the result of discussion and acconomodation hereafter. 

29. Distribution of Seats in Upper Chamber between Provinces. 
— Granted a solution of this question, it has still to be considered 
how the seats available to the States and British India respectively 
are to be distrib\;ted amongst the individual units of each class. 
So far as the States are concerned, this must clearly be a matter 
for agreement by their Eulers in consultation between themselves 
and, if necessary, with the Viceroy. Difiicult problems of group- 
ing are involved, but these matters are outside the scope of the 
Conference. As regards the Provinces, precedents of other Federal 
constitutions could no doubt be cited in favour of complete equality 
as between Province and Province, and there was some opinion 
in the sub-Committee in favour of this plan. But while the oppor- 
tunity should no doubt be taken for departing from the tradi- 
tional apportionment as between Province and Province which has 
survived in the Chambers of the existing Indian Legislature, the 
Bub-Committee are doubtful whether an arrangement which gave, 
for instance, to Assam with its 7-J- millions of inhabitants, and 
Bengal with its dG-J- millions, an equal voice in the counsels of the 
Hation, would commend itself to general public opinion. On the 
whole the sub-Committee would be disposed to regard a distribu- 
tion as between Province and Province on a population ratio as 
the most convenient and satisfactory arrangement. 

30. The Loioer Chamber — Size. — The trend of opinion as to 
the size of the Lower Chamber was that it should consist of approxi- 
mately 300 members, thus providing roughly one representative 
for each million of the inhabitants of India. On the other hand 
the view was strongly expressed that the requirements of 
efficiency would not be met if the Chamber were to ex- 
ceed 200 as a maximum. The sub-Committee as a whole 
recognise the force of these considerations, and also of the desire 
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for a Cliamber of sufficient size to afford a reasonable approacli to 
adequate representation of the populatioii. But since no real' 
approach to this latter ideal could be secured without enlarging the 
Legislature to an undue extent, the sub-Committee think that hay- 
ing regard to the great importance which must be attached' to 
•efficiency of working, 250 should be adopted as the number of seats 
to be provided in the Lower Chamber. 

31. Distribution of Seats in the Loioer Chamber. — In the Lower 
'Chamber the Indian States’ Delegation do not claim, as they 
do in the Senate, equality of representation with British India, 
but here also they claim some greater representation than they 
would obtain on a strict population ratio. The British Indian 
representatives on the sub-Committee were not, however, disposed 
to contemplate a distribution as between themselves and the States 
in this Chamber on any other basis than that of population. On 
this basis approximately 76 per cent, of the seats would be assigned 
to British India and 24 per cent, to the States. But while the 
latter view must be recorded as that of the majority of the sub- 
Committee, a substantial minoritj’^ would regard *so great a dis- 
parity between the two classes of units as inconsistent with and 
inimical to the ideal which the Conference has set before itself, 
and the minority wish stronglj" to urge upon their colleagues the 
desirability of subordinating theory to expediencj^ in the interests 
of goodwill. 170 Conference can hope to bear fruit unless its 
members approach their task in a spirit of accommodation, and 
accommodation in this matter is, they are confident, not beyond 
the reach of Indian statesmanship. 

The question of the respective powers of the two Dhambers, 
■which has been touched upon in qiaragraph 26, has also an obvious 
bearing on the matter. 

32. Method of election to Loroer Chamber. — ^Here again the sub- 
Committee regret that they are unable to record a unanimous view. 
The British Indian representatives almost without exception favour 
direct election by constituencies arranged on a plan generally 
similar to that of the “ general constituencies ” for the existing 
Legislative Assembly. They maintain that this method of elec- 
tion has not proved in practice inconvenient or unworkable, that 
such inconvenience as it has hitherto presented will be diminished 
with the increase wffiich they contemplate in the number of seats 
available and the consequent decrease in the size of constituencies, 
that ten years’ experience has firmly established it in popular 
favour, and that resort to any method of indirect election would not 
be accepted by Indian public opinion. Other members of the sub- 
Committee are unable to contemplate as a fitting repository of 
power and responsibility of Chamber whose members would have so 
exiguous a link between themselves and the population of the areas 
they would p'urport to represent as would' be provided by any 
system of direct election. Assuming for the sake of argument that 
as many as 200 seats 'w^ere available for British Indian representa- 
tives, they note that the average size of a constituency would be 



some 4,000 square miles, and that if due allowance is made for 
the comparatively small areas of the urban constituencies, the 
general average would he even higher. They note that the Fran- 
chise sub-Oommittee have refrained from making any :^'ecommenda- 
tion on 'the franchise for the Federal Legislature : consequently 
they cannot bring themselves to regard as popular representation 
according to the accepted canons of parliamentary government a 
system which provides for the “ election ” of members by an 
average number of some 6,000 electors scattered over an average 
area of some 4,000 square miles, and this difficult^’^ would not 
be removed by an increase in the average number of electors by 
a lowering of the franchise; for an increase in the number of the 
voters in such vast 'constitxi'encies" would merely increase the diffi- 
culties of establishing contact between the candidate and the voter. 
But apart from these practical difficulties^ some members of the 
sub-Committee feel strongly that, in the geographical 'conditions 
of India, any system of direct election would seriously prejudice 
the success of the Federal ideal. In their view it is of the utmost 
importance that the tie between the Centre and the units should 
be as closely knit as possible ; and that it should be a tie of natural 
affinity of outlook and interest and capable of counteracting the 
centrifugal tendencies which, but for such a counterpoise, will 
be liable to develop in the Provinces from the increased autonomy 
now in prospect. In the opinion of those who hold this view 
the only satisfactory basis for representation in either Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature is election by the Legislatures of the 
Provinces. This need not involve the mere reproduction of the 
Lower Chamber on a smaller scale, if, as is suggested in this 
Report, special qualifications are prescribed for membership of 
the Senate. But if this plan is not adopted, and the view pre- 
vails that the members of the Assembly should be chosen to re- 
present the populations of the units rather than their Governments 
or Legislatures, those members of the sub-Committee who are 
opposed to direct election desire to point oxit that it is not a 
necessar 3 ^ consequence of a decision in this sense that the popu- 
lations of the areas should elect their representatives directly. 
Yarious devices are known to constitution-makers as alternatives 
to direct election, and they would strongly urge that every possible 
alternative should be explored before a final decision is taken. 

33. lAje of the Loiver Chamber . — ^The sub-Committee are of 
opinion that the term of the Lower Chamber should be five 3 "ears, 
unless sooner dissolved b^^ the Governor-General. 

34. Re'presentation oj special interests and of the Crown in 
Federal Legislature . — Two further points remain to be mentioned 
in regard to the composition of the Federal Legislature. Opinion 
was unanimous in the sub-Committee that, subject to any report 
of the Minorities sub-Committee, provision should be made for 
the representation, possibly in both Chambers, and certainly in 
the Lower Chamber, of certain special interests, namely, the 
Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
Landlords, Commerce (European and Indian) and Labour. 
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Secondly, in their interim Eeport, tlie sub-Comniittee expressed 
the view that so long as there are anj' reserved subjects the Crown 
should be represented in both Chambers. While the sub-Com- 
mittee unanimously maintain that recommendation, further dis« 
cussion has disclosed a difference of view as to the functions of the 
Crown nominees, and as to their numbers. Some members of the 
Bub-Committee consider that their attendance should be solely for 
the purpose of explaining the Governor-General’s policy on his 
behalf, and that they should not exercise the right to vote in 
•divisions. Others are of opinion that these persons should be full 
members of the Legislature. Some members of the sub-Committee 
-consider again that the only nominees of the Crown should be the 
principal advisers of the Governor-General in the administration 
\)f the reserved subjects, while others think that the Governor- 
General should be empowered to nominate a specified number of 
persons, not exceeding, say, 10, to each Chamber. 

35. Means of securing stahility for the Executive . — The rela- 
tion of the two Cliambers to one another has been touched on above, 
but a particular aspect of the relation of the Chambers to the 
Executive was a subject of discussion in the sub-Committee and 
should be mentioned hero. For the purpose of securing greater 
etabilitj’- to the Executive the suggestion was made, and found a 
large measure of support, that Ministers should not be compelled 
to resign save in the event of a vote of no confidence j)assed by 
a majority of at least two-thirds of the two Chambers sitting to- 

S ether. Ministers against whom less than two-thirds of the votes 
ave been cast on a motion of no confidence would not, however, 
for that reason alone continue to enjoy to any greater extent than 
before the confidence of the Legislature who would be still able 
in other ways to make effective their want of confidence. But the 
sub-Committee are of opinion that some means should be devised 
whereby, in the interests of stability, an adverse vote should not 
on every occasion necessarily involve the resignation of the 
Ministry, and that the subject should be further explored. 

36. Position of States’ representatives in relation to matters 
affecting British India only . — Since the functions of the Federal 
Government will extend beyond the range of federal subjects and 
will embrace those matters which are strictly the concern of 
British India alone, it has to be decided whether the States’ repre- 
sentatives in the Federal Legislature should take any part in the 
debates and decisions on this latter class of matters with which 
ex liypoihesi .they will not be directly concerned. Tliere is much 
to be said in favour of treating all members of the Federal Legis- 
lature as entitled and empowered to contribute their share towards 
the decision of all matters within the range of the Legislature’s 
duties. It would be clearly impossible, so far as the Executive 
is concerned (which will, like the . Legislature, be composed of 
representatives of both States and British India) to differentiate the 
functions of Ministers in such a , way as to confine the respon- 
sibilities of States’ representatives to Federal matters; no .work- 
able scheme could be devised with this object which would not 
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<!ut at the root of the principle of collective responsibility in the 
Cabinet. For this reason the States desire — ^with the general assent 
•of the sub-Coinmittee^that their representatives in the Legisla- 
ture should play their part equally with their British Indian col- 
leagues in expressing the decision of the Legislature on any 
•question which involves the existence of the Ministry, even if the 
■matter which has given rise to the question of confidence is one 
which primarily affects British India only. At the. same time 
Their Highnesses would prefer that the States’ representatives 
should take no part in the decision of matters which, being outside 
the range of federal subjects, have no direct interest to the States. 
It would, no doubt, be possible so to arrange business in the Legis- 
lature that Bills or Budget demands of this character should be 
•dealt with either exclusively or in the Committee stage by a 
Committee (analogous to the Scottish Committee of the House of 
Commons) consisting of the British Indian representatives alone. 
Some members of the suh-Committee think, however, that it would 
be unfortunate to initiate such a sj’stem of differentiation, and 
that, whatever conventions might be observed, it would be unde- 
sirable in terms to deprive the Legislature of the contribution which 
any of its members might be able to make on any matter within 
the Legislature’s purview; and they think that it would be found 
in practice difficult, if not impossible, to classif}’- a given matter 
as being one in which the States have no interest or concern, direct 
or indirect. The sub-Committee recommend, however, that the 
matter be further explored. 

•37. Competence of the Federal Legislature — ^With reference to 
paragraph 5 of this Report, the reports of two sub-Committees are 
■appended to this Report in which recommendations have been made 
as to the classification as federal, central or provincial, of all the 
subjects which are at present within the competence of the Indian 
Legislature. The sub-Committee endorse egnerally these recom- 
mendations, though they recognise that the further expert exa- 
mination which the matter will undoubtedly require may show the 
necessity of some modification and adjustment. It will be observed 
that, apart from the specific recommendations made with regard 
to the treatment of the several items in the list, there is a general 
recommendation that legislative co-ordination required in respect 
of certain provincial subjects, or aspects of provincial subjects, 
should no longer be secured by the process of submitting Provincial 
Bills on these subjects for the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, but firstly by scheduling certain existing Acts (and the 
same process would, of course, be applied to certain Acts of the 
Federal Legislature in the future) as being incapable of amend- 
ment in their application to a Province by the Provincial Legis- 
lature without the previous sanction of the Governor-General and, 
secondly, by" granting concurrent powers of legislation to the 
Federal Legislature on certain .aspects of specified provincial 
subjects. It would be necessary to include a provision that any 
Pro^vincial Act relating to these subjects which is repugnant to a 
Federal Act is, to the extent of the repugnancy, to be void. 



38. Residual, foioers. — The siib-Commit'tee draw attention to 

the fact that, however carefully the lists of Ifecleral, Central and 
Provincial subjects are drawn up, there is bound to be a residue 
6f subjects not included in any of them. "Whether these resi- 
duary powers of legislation are to rest with the Federal Govkn- 
ment or with the Provinces is a matter on which the sub-Com^ 
mittee have coine to no conclusion. Its great importance is, how- 
ever, manifest, and ,it U’ill need inost, ^careful consideration at a 
later stage.. ' ■ ' 

39. Control' by the Federal, Government over. Provincial Gov-. 
ernmenU, — This topic leads naturally. to the question. of the powers 
of control to be exercisisd by the. Federal Executive over tUe Pro- 
vincial Executive and their nature and- extent. .It goes without 
saying that within the range of Federal subjects, the Federal 
Executive must have authority, to ensure that Federal Acts are 
duly \executed in the Provinces; it also goes without saying, that 
within States’ territory there can be no question of. the exercise 
of any such authority, direct or indirect, outside, the strict, range 
of Federal subjects. But it seems equally evident that in matters 
affecting more than one Province of British India, even where 
they relate to subj ects classified ns Provincial, there must be some 
authority capable of resolving disputes and of co-ordinating policy 
when uniformity of policy is in the interests of India as a whole, 
and the sub-Committee consider that the constitution should recog- 
nise this authority as vesting in the Federal Government and 
should make suitable provision for its exercise. 


Signed on behalf of the sub-Committee, 

SANKET, 

Chairman, 


St. James’s Palace, 
London ; 

13th January, 1931. 
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APPENDIX I TO SECOND EEPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE 

No. 1. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 


Repoux of Joint 'Cojisiittef. of Sob-Cosimixtees Nos. 1 and 2. 

The Joint Coinniittee* of the Federal Structure suh-Conimittee and the 
Provincial Constitutional sub-Committee was appointed to consider in detail 
the lists of subjects circulated as R.T.C. [F. (S)] 3, Categories A, B, C 
mid D only, and to suggest a provisional classification into three Categories : — 

(a) exclusively Central; 

(b) exclusive^' Provincial; 

(c) subjects in which the Centre and the Provinces are both interested 

nnd which might therefore be subject to central co-ordination, 
and to make any suggestions that they think fit as to the method 
to be adopted for securing this co-ordination. 

"We have considered the various subjects and make the recommendations 
shown in_ the_ right-hand column of the attached Tabular Statement. The 
enumeration is that of the present list of Central and Provincial subjects, 
Devolution Rules, Schedule I. 

(Signed) ZETLAND, 


6th January, 1931. 


Chairman. 


Proposed Glassification of the Indian Central Subjects as detailed in Devolu- 
tion Buies, Schedule 7, Part I. 


(Enumeration is that of the present list of the Indian Central Subjects.) 
A : Those which are proposed to be wholly or partly federalised. 

B ! Those no portion of which is proposed to be federalised. 

A : Central subjects which are proposed to be wholly or partly 

federalised. 


The dcscriptiou of 
subjects in the 
Devolution 
Rules. 


5. CommunicationB to the 
extent described 
under the following 
heads, namely : 

(a) Railways and extra 
municipal tram- 
ways in .so far as 


The recommendations of 
the Federal Structure sub- 
Committee regarding 
the extent to 
wliich they should.be 
federalised. 


Railways (including rail- 
ways to be constructed 
or acquired in future). 


'J he recommendation of the 
Joint Committee of sub- 
committees Nos. I and 
II regarding the classi- 
fication of the residue into 
three Categories : 

(a) Exclusively Central. 

(b) Exclusively Provin- 

cial. 

(c) In which both the 

Centre and the 
Provinces are in-’ 
terested and which 
might be subject 
to central co-ordi- 
nation. 


Present .position 'Should be 
maintained. 


* For membership, see list at end of tabular statement. 
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The description of 
suhiects in the 
Devolution 
Rules. 


Tlie recommendations of 
the Federal Structure suh' 
Committee regarding 
the extent to 
which they should he 
federalised. 


The recommendation of the 
Joint Committee of sub- 
committees Nos. I nnd 
II regarding the classi- 
fication of the residue into 
three Categories : 

{a) Exclusively Central. 
(6) Exclusively . Provin- 
cial. 

(c) In which both the 
Centre and the 
Provinces are in- 
terested and which 
might be subject 
to central co-ordi- 
nation. 


they are not 
classified as pro- 
vincial subjects. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation. Adminis- 
tration to be Federal to 
the extent of powers 
now exercised by the 
Railway Board. 


(6) Aircraft and all 
matters connect- 
ed therewith. 


Federal 


(c) Inland waterways 
to an extent to 
be declared by 
rule made by G. 
G. in C. or by or 
under legislation 
by the Indian 
Legislature. 


Feder.al for policy and 
legislation in respect of 
inland waterways' affect- 
ing more than one unit. 


The Committee is informed 
that as the administration 
is provincial there is no 
residue left for classifica- 
tion. But for Bte.amship& 
see list C, item 31. 


6. Shipping and navi>;a- 
tion (including sbip- 
irig and navigation 
of inland waterways 
in BO far as declared 
to be a central sub- 
ject under entry 6 
(r). 


Federal for policy and 
legislation. 


The present position should 
be maintained. 


7. Lighthouses (including 
their approaches), 
beacons, lightships 
and buoys. 


Federal 


8. Port Quarantine and 
^ Marine Hospitals. 


Federal as far as intei- 
national requirements 
are concerned. 


There are no marine hospi- 
tals. The only residue is 
inter-provincial shipping 
which should be a central 
subject. 
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The description of 
subject B in the 
Deiolution 
Rules. 


The recommendations of ; 
the Fcdcviil Structure suh- 
Committee regarding 
the extent to 
which they sliould he 
fcdcralised. 


The recommendation of the 
Joint Committee of sub- 
Ccmmittces Nos. I and 
II regarding the classi- 
fication of the residue into 
three Categories : 

(a) Exclusively Central. 
(l/) Exclusively Provin- 
cial. 

(c) In which both the 
Centre and the 
Provinces are in- 
terested and which 
might be subject 
to centr.al co-ordi- 
nation. 


0. Ports declared to be 
m.ajor ports by rule 
made by the G. G. 
in C. or by or under 
legislation by the 
Indian Legislature, 


Such ports to be Federal 
as are declared to be 
major ports by rule made 
by Federal Goveinmcnt 
or by or under legisla- 
tion by the Federal Le- 
gislature subject in the 
case of Indian States to 
such extent ns authority 


There is no part of the 
central subject left whidi 
is not fcdoraliBcd. 


maj’ be delegated by the 
States under a conven- 
tion. 

10. Po'ts, tclegiuphs, tele- Posts, telegraphs, f'-iitti' The Committee thinks that- 
phones including telephone? and wireless for technictil reasons the 

wireless instnlla- installations to be Fedc- local telephones in British 

tions. ral ; but with such qua- India cannot be made a 

lificationb as may be provincial subject. Sir 

necessary for tlie pur- B. N. Jlitra suggests 

po'es of adjustment with that the entry in the 

the States in matters of second column should bo 

detail. amended as follows : — 

" Posts, telegraphs, tele- 
phones —excepting 
local (».c., non- 
tiunk) telephones 
— in Indian States- 
and wireless instal- 
lations.” 

IL Customs . . . Mar/t{>7ic Cit.iloniii:Fode- — 

ral subject to special 
adjustment with mari- 
time States having rc- 
gard to their treaties, 
engagements and agree- 
ments. 

Customs on external — 

Frontier of Federated 
India : Federal on tlie 
lines of maritime cus- 
. toms subject to tho spe- 

cial case of Kashmir. 
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•The description of 
subjects 'in the 
Devolution 
Eules. 


Income-Tax 


Salt 

Other sources of all- 
India Revenue. 


12, Currency and Coinage 


13. Public debt of India . 


14. Savings Banks . 


16. The Indian Audit De- 
partment. 


The recommendations of 
the ’Federhl Structure sub- 
committee regarding 
the extent to 
whidh -they should be 
federalised. 


The recommendation of the 
Joint Committee of sub- 
committees Nos. I and 
II regarding the classi- 
fication of the residue into 
three Categories : 

(«) Exclusively: Central. 
(&) Exclusively Provin- 
cial. 

(c) In which both the 
Centre and the 
Provinces are in- 
terested and which 
might be subject 
to central co-ordi- 
nation. 


Should be Central as at 
present. Whether any 
•surcharge should be im- 
posed by the 'Provinces 
■and whether any portion 
of the revenue should go 
to the Provinces are 
matters beyond the teims 
of reference to the Com- 
mittee. 


Federal 


Federal, subject to adjust- 
ment with the States 
concerned of such rights 
as are not already con- 
ceded by them. 

Public debt of Federal 
India (power to raise 
Federal Loans) should 
be Federal. 

Federal for policy and le- 
gislation regarding P ost 
Ofiice Savings Banks. 


Federal audit to be Fede- 
ral. 


As regards these (including 
excise on motor spirit and 
kerosine) the position 
should remain as at 
present. 


The public debt of India 
on the date of the inau- 
guration of the Federal, 
constitution should be a 
central subject. 

Since it was not clear to 
what Savings Banks, 
other than Post Ofiice 
Savings Banks, this entry 
may refer, we have no 
recommendation to make. 

Provincial accounts should 
be a provincial subject. 
As regards audit the 
general sense of the Com- 
mittee was that it should 
be a central subject, but 
a substantial minority 
thought that the audit of 
provincial accounts^ 
should be a provincial 
subject. 
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The description of 
subjects in the 
Devolution 

Eules. 

The recommendations of 
the Federal Structure sub- 
committee regarding 
the extent to 
which they should be 
fedei-alised. 

The recommendation of the 
Joint Committee of srrb- 
Gommittees N as. I and 

1 II regarding the classi- 
fication of the residue into 
three Categories : 

(a) Exclusively Central. 
(&) Exclusively Provin- 
cial. 

(c) In which both the 
Centro and the 
Provinces are in- 
terested and which 
might be subject 
to central co-ordi- 
nation. 

17. Commerce (including 
haulcing and insu- 
rance). 

Federal for policy and le- 
gislation. 

Should be Central to the 
extent to which it is at 
present. 

18. Tiading Companies and 
other associations. 

Do. . 

Do. 

\ 

20. Development of indus- 
tries, in cases where 
such development 
by central authority 
is declared by order 
of the' Governor- 
General in Ccuncil 
made after consul- 
tation with the local 
Government or local 
Governments con- 
cerned expedient in 
the public interests. 

Development of Indus- 
tries to be a Federal 
subject in cases where 
such development by 
Federal Authority is 
declared by order of 
the Federal Government 
made after negotiation 
with arid consent of the 
federating units. 

Development of industiiea 
should remain Provincial 
to the extent _ to which it 
is not federalised. 

21. Control of cultivation 
and manufacture of 
opium. Sale of 

opium for export. 

Federal for policy and le- 
gislation. 

The position should be 
maintained as at present. 

22. Stores and stationery 
both imported and 
indigenous required 
for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

Stores and stationery both 
imported and indigenous 
required for Federal De- 
partments to be Federal. 

As regards non-Federal 
Central Departments the 
subject should be under 
the control of the Centre. 

23. Control of petroleum 
and explosives. 

Federal for policy and le- 
gislation. 

The position should be 
maintained as at present. 

24. Geological Srrrvey of 
[ndia 

Federal 

— 

26. Botanical Srrrvey of 
India. 

Federal 
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The description of . 
subjects in the 
Devolution 

Rules. 

The recommendations of 
the Federal Structure sub- 
committee regarding 
the extent to 
which they should be 
federalised. 

The recommendation of the 
Joint Committee of sub- 
committees Nos. I and 

II regarding the classi- 
fication of the residue into 
three Categories : 

(a) Exclusively Central. 

(b) Exclusively Provin- 

cial. 

(c) In which both the 

Centro and the 
Provinces are in- 
terested and which 
might he subject 
to central co-ordi- 
nation. 

27. Inventions and designs 

Federal for policy and le- 
gislation. 

The position should be 
maintained as at present. 

28. Copyright . 

' Do. 

Do. 

29. Emigration from and 
immigration into 
British India. 

Emigration from and im-' 
migration into India— 
Federal. 

"" * 

Inter-provincial migra- 
tion. 


The Committee suggests 
that the question of 
making migration bet- 
ween Federal units a 
Federal subject should be 
considered. 

31. Central police organi- 
sation. 

Federal police organisation 
to be Federal. 

Central to the extent it is 
at present. 

32. Control of arms and 
ammunition. 

Traffic in arms and ammu- 
nition to be Federal for 
policy and legislation. 

The position ns regards con- 
.trol of arms and ammu- 
nition as apart from 
traffic in them should be 
maintained as at present. 
The ■ provincial Govern- 
ments should, however, 
have power to grant ex- 
emptions from the re- 
quirements of the Aims 
Act ill respect of provin- 
cial areas. 

33. Central agencifs and 
institutions for re- 
se.arch (including 

observatories) and 
for professional or 
technical training or 
promotion of special 
studies. 

Federal as regards future 
agencies and installa- 
tions. 

i 

As regards existing auen- 
cies and inslitutions the 
subject should continue 
to be Central os at pre- 
sent — if it is not federa- 
lised. 

35, Survey of India 

Federal - . ■ 

— 
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The description of 
subjects in the 
Devolution 

Kules. 

The recommendations of 
the Pedeinl Structure sub- 
committee regarding 
the extent to 
which they should be 
federalised. 

The recommendation of the 
Joint Committee of sub- 
committees Nos. T and 

II regarding the classi- 
fication of the reeidue into 
three Categories : 

{a) Exclnsiyely Central. 

(b) Exclusively Provin- 

cial. 

(c) In which both the 

Centre and the 
Provinces are in- 
terested and which 
might he subject 
to central co-or^- 
nation. 

38. Meteorology 

Federal 

— 

39. Census 

Federal for policy and le- 
gislation — the States 

reserving administra- 

tion. 

Central to the extent it is 
at present. 

Statistics . 

All-India Statistics — Fede- 
ral. ■ 

— 

40. All-India SeiTices . 

Federal Sendees should bo 
Federal. 

Central Services should he a 
central subject. As re- 
gards All-India services, 
the question is for the 
consiaeration of the 
“ Services ’’ snb-Commit- 
tee. 

44. Immoveable property 
in possession of the 
Governor- General in 
Council. 

Immoveable property ac- 
quired and maintained 
at the cost of Federal 
Government should be 
FederaL 

Immoveable property ac- 
quired and maintained at 
the cost of Central Gov- 
ernment should be Cen- 
tral. 

45. The Public Services 
Commission. 

Federal fer the purpose of 
Federal Services. 

The Public Services Com- 
mission for the Central 
Services should be a cen- 
triil subject. 
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B : Central subjects, no portion of which is proposed to be 

federalised. 


The recommandation of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Committees Nos. 
I and II regarding their classifica- 

, ■ , . . tion into three Categories; — 

, _ . (ay Exclusively; Central. . 

The description of the subjects in the . (h) Exclusively Provincial. 

Devolution Rules. , _(c) In n-hich both ;tlae Centre and 

the Provinces are interest- 
ed and which might be 
subject to central legisla- 
tion. 

I 


16. Civil Law, including laws regard- This question has been considered by 
ing status, property, .civil rights a special ' Legal Committee and we 

and liabilities and civil proce- therefore, refrain from dealing 

dure. - wiWi it.. See Appendix II. 

19. Control of production, supply and The majority of the Committee con- 
distribution of any articles in sidered that the Central Govern- 

respect of which control -by a mien't ’ should not retain the power 

central authority is declared by which, .this entry gives, 

rule made by the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council or by or under 

legislation by the Indian Legis- - , ■ • 

lature to bo essential in the pub- 
lic interest save to the extent to 

which in such rule or legislation - . . 

such control is directed to be 
exercised by a local Government. 

25. Control of Mineral Development The control of mineral development 
in so 'far as such control is re- should be entirely a provincial sub- 
served to' the- Governor-General ject, but the regulation of mines 

in Council under rules made or should rbmain a central subject to 

sanctioned by the Secretary of the extent it is at present. 

State,- and' regulation of mines. 

30. Criminal Law including Criminal See No. 16 above. ‘ . 

Procedure. . . - _ , ■ ' 

34. Ecclesiastical administration — in This should be a central rather than 
eluding European Cemeteries. a provincial subject. It is, how- 

ever, , to . be considered whether ,-it 
should not be a Crown subject. 

36. Survey of India .... The present position should be main- 

tained. 

37. Zoological survey . . . Lo. 

42. Territorial changes — other than The Committee understands that this 
inter-provincial and declaration has already been decided to be a 
of laws in connection therewith. matter to be dealt with under 

amendments of the constitution. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial titles, The Committee understands that this 

orders, precedence and civil uni- has already been decided to be a 
form. matter more properly falling under 

the authority of the Crown. 


The Joint Committee considers that a new entry should be made making 
Services in the centrally-administered areas and expenditure incurred there- 
in a central subject. 
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Proposed Classification of those of the Provincial subjects in respect of which 
some control is exercised by the Centre Devolution JRules, Schedule I, 
■Part II. 

(Enumeration is that of the present list of the Provincial subjects.) 

C: Provincial subjects which are subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature. 

D : Provincial subjects specially excepted and those in respect of which 
■extra provincial control is exercised. 

C : Provincial subjects, subject to legislation by the Indian 

Legislature. 


' The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Oommittees Nos, 
I_ and II regarding their classifica- 
tion into three Categories: — 

(o) Exclusively Central. 

Description of the subjects in the (b) Exclusively Provincial. 

Devolution Rules. (c) In which both the Centre and 

' the Provinces are interest- 

ed and which might be 
.subject to central co- 
ordination. 


Local Self Government. , 

1, As regards: _ ■ 

(a) The power of local authorities | 
to borrow otherwise than | 
from the Provincial Govern- ; 
mont ; 

(b) the levying by such author!- i 
ties of taxation not included I 
in Schedule TI of the Sche- 
duled Taxes Rules. 

3. Public Health, Sanitation and j 
Vital Statistics. 

As regards infectious and conta- 
gious diseases to such extent as ! 
may be declared by any Act of j 
the* Indian Legislature. 1 


i 


6. Education. j 

As regards the definition of the ; 
jurisdiction of any University j 
outside the Province in which it j 
is situated. i 

6. Public Works— light and feeder ■ 
Ilaihcays and extra municipal j 
tramways in so far as provi- j 
sion for their instruction and , 
management is made by provin- 
cial legislation. 

As regards any such railways or ■ 
tramways which are in physical ' 
connection with n main line or i 
are built on the same gauge as 
an adjacent main line. 


■As regards these two matters the 
Committee thinks that the words 
“ subject to the previous sanction 
of a central authority to the ex- 
tent to which such sanction of Ae 
Governor-General is now required ” 
should be substituted for the words 
“ subject to legislation by„ the 
Indian Legislature ”. 


In reepect of the specific matter of 
infectious and contagious diseases 
in the sphere of public health, 
which is now subject to legis- 
lation by the Indian Legisla- 
ture, the majority of the Committee 
are in favour of co-ordination as 
against legislative control by the 
Centre. 

We suggest that the full Committee 
should consider whether this 
should not be a Federal subject. 


The present position should be main- 
tained. 
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Description of the subjects in the 
Devolution Rules. 1 


7. Water supplies, irrigation and 
canals, drainage and embank- 
ment, water borage and water 
power. 

As regards niatters of inter-provin- 
cial concern or affecting the re- 
lation of a Province with any 
other territory. 

10. Agriculture. 

In respect of destructive insects 
and pests and plant diseases to 
such extent as may he declared 
by any Act of the Indian Legis- 
lature. 

11. Civil Veterinary^ Department. 

In respect of animal diseases to 

such extent as may he declared 
by any Act of the Indian Legis- 
lature. 

14. Forests. 

As regards disforestation of reserv- 
ed forests. ' 

16. Land Acquisition. 

Do. 


17. Administration of Justice. 

As regards High Courts, Chief 
Courts, Courts of Judicial Com- 
missioners and any courts of 
criminal jurisdiction. 

19. Administrators — General and 

Official Trustees. 

20. (a) NoTi-Judicial Stamps. 

(b) Judicial Stamps. 

As regards amounts of court-fees 
levied in relation to _ suits and 
proceedings in the High Courts 
under their original jurisdiction. 

21. Itegistration of deeds and docu- 
ments. 

22. Registration of births, deaths and 
marriages. 

As regards such classes as the In- 
dian Legislature may determine. 


The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of suh-Committees Nos. 
I_ and II regarding their classifica^ 
tion into three Categories : — 

(a) Exclusively Central. 

(b) Exclusively Provincial. 

(c) In which both the Centre and 

the Provinces are interest- 
ed and which might be 
subject to central co- 
ordination. 


The present position should he main- 
tained. 


As in No. 3 above. 


Do. 


The Committee thinks that disforest- 
ation of reserved forests should he 
exclusively Provincial. 

Legislation should be exclusively Pro- 
vincial; but the right of the Cen- 
tral Government to acquire land 
for its own purposes should he fully 
safeguarded. 

jThe present position should he main- 
tained. 


The_ subject should in future he Pro- 
vincial. 

In both cases the present position 
should be maintained. 


In both cases the present position 
should he maintained. 

This should he subject to legislation 
by the Indian Legislature : — 

(а) for marriages in the case of 

such classes as the Indian 
Legislature may deter- 
mine, 

(б) for births and deaths in the 

caEe_ . of Europeans and 
foreigners. • 
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Description of the subjects in the 
Devolution Rules, 

The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Committees Nos. 
I_ and II regarding their classifica- 
tion into three Categories : — 

(a) Exclusively Central. 

(b) Exclusively 'Provincial. 

(c) In -which both the Centre and 

the Provinces are interest- 
ed and which might be 
‘ subject _ to central co- 

ordination. 

26. Industrial matters. 

As regards — 

(a) Factories. 

(hi Settlement of labour disputes, 
(cl Electricity. 

(ai Boilers. 

(o) "Welfare of labour, including 
provident funds, industrial 
insurance (general, health 
and accident) and hous- 
ing. 

As regards (a), (6), (c), (d) and (g), 
there should be a concurrent power 
i of legislation vested in the Pro- 
1 vinces and in the Centre. The pre- 
•vious sanction of the Governor- 
General should not be required in 
the ease of provincial legislation. 

28. Adulteration oj Foodstuffs ahd 
other articles. 

As regards import and export trade 
only. 

The present position should be main- 
tained. 

29. Weights and measures. 

As regards Standards , 

Do. 

31. Inland Waterways including 
shipping and navigation thereon. 
As regards inland steam vessels 
only. 

Do. 

33. Miscellaneous matters. 

(d) Control of poisons. 

(e) Control of Motor vehicles. 

As regards licences valid 

throughout British India. 

(f) Control of dramatic perform- 
ances and cinematographs. 

As regards sanction of films for 
exhibition. 

Do. 

34. Control of newspapers, hoohs and 
printing presses. 

Do. 

37. Criminal Tribes .... 

The subject should be exclusively 
Provincial. 

38, European Vagrancy 

The present position should be main- 
tained. 

39. Prisons and Prisoners (except 
persons detained under — _ 

The Bengal State Prisoners 
Regulation, 1818. 

The Madras State Prisoners 
Regulation, 1819. 

The Bombay Regulation XXV 
of 1827), and Beformatories. 

The subject should be exclusively Pro- 
vincial (but with continuance of 
central legislation as regards State 
prisoners). 
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Description of the subjects in the 
Devolution Riiles. 

The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Committees Nos. 
I and JI regarding their classifica- 
tion into three Categories: — 

(a) Exclusih-ely Central. 

(h) Exclusively Provincial. 

(c) In which both the Centre and 
the Provinces are interest- 
ed _ and which might be 
subject to central legisla- 
tion. 

46. llegulation of medical and other 
professional qualifications and 
standards. 

47. Control of Services. 

As regards public services within 
the Province other than All- 
India Services. 

The present position should be main- 
tained. The question of making 
this subject Federal should be con- 
sidered. 

The Committee refrains from making 
any recommendation as the matter 
falls witliin the purview of the 
“ Services ” sub-Committee. 


The Joint Committee recommends generally with regard to the existing 
legislation on the above subjects that statutory provision should be made 
similar to that suggested by the Legal sub-Committee on Civil and Criminal 
law and procedure, under which certain specified Acts sliould not be repealed 
or altered by Provincial Legislatures without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. The Committee assumes that where the Centre and 
Provinces have concurrent legislative powers, the Central Law would prevail 
in case of conflict. 

D ; Provincial subjects specially excepted and those in respect of 
which extra-provincial control is exercised. 


The description of the subjects in the 
Devolution Rules. 

The recommendation' of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Committees _Nos. 
I and II regarding their classifica- 
tion into three Categories: — 

(a) Exclusively Central. 

Ijb). Exclusively Pi’omncial: 

(c) In which- both the Centre and 
the Provinces are interest- 
ed and which might be 
subject to central co- 
ordination. 

6. Education. 

The following two are not provin- 
cial subjects : — 

(1) The_ Benares Hindu Univer- 

sity. The Aligarh Muslim 
University and such other 
Universities as may be 
declared by the Governor- 
General in Council to be 
central subjects. 

(2) Chiefs’ colleges and any in- 

stitution maintained by 
the Governor-General in 
Council for the benefit of 
the members of His Majes- 
ty’s Forces and of other • 
public servants or of the 
children of such members 

/nv' vi+c? 

The Benares and Aligarh Universi- 
ties should be central subjects; to- 
gether with such Universities con- 
stituted after the inauguration of 
the. new constitution ns may be 
declared by the Central authority 
to be central subjects. 

The question of making chiefs’ col- 
leges and institutions for the bene- 
fit of members of _His Majesty’s 
Forces or their children Federal 
subjects should be considered; 
otherwise Central. 
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The description of the subjects in the 
, - Devolution Rules, 


6. Public Works. 

ilnciont monuments as defined in- 
section 2 (1) of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, 
1904, which are for the time 
being declared to ho protected 
monuments under Section 3 (1) 
of that Act, are central sub- 
jects. 

8. Colonisation, and disposal of 
Uroivn Lands, not in possession 
of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil. 

The control is exercised by the 
Secretary of State in Council 
under Section 30 of the Govern- 
^ ment of India Act, 

16. Excise, 

Control of cultivation, manufacture 
and sale for export of opium are 
central subjects. 

24. Development of mineral resources 
which are government property. 

This power is subject to rules made 
or sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, 


24a. Control of production, supply 
and distribution of any articles. 

The extent to which such control 
is directed to be exercised by a 
local Government is laid down 
by— 

(a) a rule made by_ the Gover- 
nor-General in Council; 

(h) or under legislation by the 
Indian Eegislature. 

27. Stores and Stationery. 

In the case of imported stationery 
the control is subject to such 
rules as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of sufa-Committees Nos. 
I and II regarding their classifica- 
tion into three Categories : — 

(a) Exclusively Central. 

(b) Exclusively Provincial. 

(c) In which both the Centre and 

the Provinces are interest- 
ed and which might be 
subject to central co-ordina- 
tion. 


The position should be maintained as 
at present. 


The Joint Committee considers this 
subject to be beyond its terms of 
reference. 


The present position should be main- 
tained. 


The regulation of development should 
rest with the Government — Central 
and Provincial — under whose 

authority the resources are deve- 
loped. 


See item No. 19 in the list B above. 


The Joint Committee sees no neces- 
sity for regulation by a superior 
authority of imports of stationery 
by provincial Governments. 
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The description of the subjects in the < 
Devolution Rules, 

The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Committees Nos. 
I and II regarding their classifica,- 
tion into three Categories : — 

(o) Exclusively Central. 

(6) Exclusively Provincial. 

(c) In which both the Centre and' 
the Provinces are interest- 
ed and which might be 
subject to central co-ordina- 
tion. 

30. Ports, 

Such ports as may he declared 
the Governor-General in Council 
to he major ports hy a rule made 
^ the Governor-General in 
Council or by or under Indian 
legislation are not provincial but 
central subjects. 

1 See item No, 9 in the list A above. 

j 

1 

31. Inland Waterways. 

The Governor-General in Council 
may declare some to be central 
subjects. 

See item No. 5 (b) in the list A above. 

32. Police, including Jlailway Police. 

In the case of the Railway Police 
this control is subject to such con- 
ditions as regards limits of juris- j 
diction and Railway contribution 
to cost of maintenance as the 
Governor-General in Council may 
determine. 

The present position should be main- 
tained. 

39. Prisons and prisoners. 

Prisoners detained under the Ben- 
gal State Prisoners Regulation, 
1818, the Madras State Prison- 
ers Regulation, 1819, the Bom- 
bay Regulation XXV of 1827, 
are central subjects. 

Nee item No. 39 in the list 0 above. 

52. Libraries and Museums. 

The Imperial Library, the Indian 
Museum, the Imperial War 
Museum and the Victoria Memo- 
rial, Calcutta, are central sub- 
jects. 

The present position should be main- 
tained. The question of making 
these institutions Federal should be 
considered. 

49. Borrowing money on the sole 
credit of the Province, 

This power is subject to the provi- 
sions of the local Government 
Borrowing Rules. 

The present position should be main- 
tained. 


N.B. — The Joint Committee consisted of the following memhers: — 
Zetland, Mr. Sastri, Sir B. N. Mitra,_ Mr. Mudaliyar, Sir M. Shafi, Sir 
S. Ahmed, Sardar IJijal Singh Mr. Gavin Jones, Dr. Amhedkar, Nawao Sm 
Ahmad Said Klian, Mr. Joshi, Raja Narendra Nath, Sir A. P. Patro, Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 
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•APPENDIX II TO SECOND BEPOET OE SD 13 -COMMITTEE 

No. I. 

CIVIL LAW AND CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE. 

Report or the Legal stjb-Committee of sEB-CoMraiTEE No. 1. 

The Lejjal sub-Cominittce have considered the possibility of giving Pro- 
vincial legislatures a plenary power of legislation over the whole field of 
civil and criminal law and giving the Central legislature power to legislate 
on those matters only which are necessarily the _ concern of the Central 
authority. They find, however, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to specify or even to indicate in general terms all the matters which should 
be reserved for the Central legislature, and that, therefore, it will be necessary 
to give the Central legislature a wide power of legislation. The Committee 
think also that it is necessaiy' in the interest no less of the Provinces than 
of British India as a whole that the uniformity in civil and criminal law 
which now exists should be maintained. At the same time they think that 
the Provincial legislatures should have a wide power of legislation^ as regards 
civil and criminal law for provincial purposes. The sub-Oommittee think 
that the objects in view can best be secured by giving tlie Central _ legis- 
lature a plenary power of legislation on all matters of civil and criminal 
law and giving Provincial legislatures a concurrent power of legislation 
except as regards those matters which are necessarily the concern of the 
Central authority, c.p., laws relating to international obligations, laws for 
territories not subject to any Provincial legislature and laws affecting any 
power expressly reserved to the Central autliority by any law for the time 
being in force. i 

To preserve the uniformity which at present exists the present arrange- 
ment should bo maintained under which certain important Acts cannot 
bo repealed or altered without the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 
The Acts are specified in rules made under section 80a (3) (h) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act but the list requires certain alterations and additions. 

On all other matters so far as the legislative power of a Provincial 
legislature is concurrent with that of the Central legislature it should be 
capable of being exercised without any previous sanction but it should be 
declared to bo subject to legislation by the Central legislature so that in 
case of a conflict between Central and Provincial legislation the former 
would prevail. The sub-Committee think that if this plan were adopted 
Provincial legislatures would have in the field of civil and criminal law a 
power of legislation which would be sufficient for their needs. To give effect 
to this plan items 16 and 30 in the Central list should remain .as they are, 
a complementary entry should be made in the Provincial list and provision 
should be made somewhere in the Act on the lines of section 80a (3) (h) to 
secure the uniformity desired. 

This uniformity should extend to such matters as those covered by the 
Acts referred -to in the rules made under section 80a (3) (k). The list of 
the Acts contained in the rules will require further examination and must 
in any case bo brought up to date. 

31st December, 1930. 

— ^Tho sub-Committee consisted of the following members; — Sir 
Muh.ammad Shaft, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Mr. 

.siJid Mr. Jinnah, with the assistance of Sir Edward Chamier and 
Sir Maurice Gwyer. 
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APPENDIX I. 

MEMORANDUM BY HIS HIGHNESS OP BHOPAL ON THE PROPOIL 
TION OF THE REPRESENTATION OF THE INDIAN STATES IN 
THE UPPER HOUSE. 

ISirt Januaiiy, 1931. 

The question of the i)roj)ortion of our representation in the Federal 
Houses is of vital importance to us. At the very outset J should like to 
make it clear that tlie States want nothing hnt fair play and justice. I 
should not like anyone to feel that wo wish to take, any undue advantage 
or desire to ask for any conceSsion.s. We are merely demanding what should 
he ours as a matter hf right. Ever since the idea of Federation took a 
concrete siiape on the fir.st day of the Plenary Sessions the States have 
abundantly made their point of view clear. In reply to the speeches made 
in the Plenary Sessions by some of our distinguished British Indian friends; 
both His Highness of Bikaner and myself clearly indicated the terms on 
which the States would bo willing to come into an All-India Federation. I 
will be pardoned for quoting just a few remarks from my speech at the 
Plenary Session on 20lh November: “_1 note that both he (.Sir Tej) and 
other spe.aker.s recognise that nothing in a system of federation connotes 
any interference with the internal alTairs of the States; that their treaties 
with the Crown will remain nnaltered, \>nloss and until modified by mutual 
consent, and that it is in matters of common concern hereafter to be defined 
by mutual agreement, and in nothing else, that federation will be con- 
cerned. On that understanding, only one feature has to be added to the 
picture, namely, that the federation 'shall lx* equal on both sides and that 
there can bo no question of the .status of the States lieing in any way 
subordinate to that of the rest of India. On those conditions I entirely 
agree with the principle of federation.” 

In the discussions which followed in the Committee wo also tried to 
make it abundantly clear that there was no intention whatsoever on our 
part to try to dominate British India in any .shape or form or ..to •claim 
lor ourselves anything bovond what was just and fair and what as' of 
right belonged to federating units in all the federations known to the 
world. Wo have noticed in the. discussions that have taken place in tho 
Federal Committee that references have invariably boon made to the different 
feder.ations in e.xistonce within or witliout the British Enipirc. The con- 
stitutions of Japan, tho United States of America, Aiustralia, Canada, and 
oven tho federal constitution of tlie German Emjiire have at various stages 
of our discussions been given prominence and _ have been freely quoted by 
the eminent constitutional lawyers of the British Indian Delegation. In 
tho course of our discussions, when the question of representation in tho 
two Federal Houses concerning British India was being discussed, it was point- 
ed out by several distinguished .speakers for British India that tho various 
federating units in Briti.sh India should have equal representation in tho 
Upper House irrespective of their area or population. The view was pressed 
on the basis that it was in accordance with the well-known and woll-estab- 
lishod principle of federation known to tho world. , To frame an All-India 
Federal Constitution wo have, for the sake of convenience in tho preli- 
minary .stages of framing the Comstitution, proceeded on the basis’ that 
the tivo m.ain federating sections will bo on the one side tho block of terri- 
tory painted yellow on the map of India, and on the other the territory 
painted red and known as British India. Wo hold that in the Upper House 
both of tliese main sections should bo allotted equal number of votes, to 
be redistributed among the various federating units of each section, thereby 
bringing into cxistonco the federated British India with which alone the 
various Indian States have agreed to federate. Being emboldened by tlio 
fact that frequent references have_ been made in the Committee to other 
federations in tho world and guidance is being sought from principles 
which underlie them, we have claimed that in the Upper House the repre- 
sentation of the Indian States, should be on the basis of equalitv with 
British India. This claim is not novel nor is it unknown to histo'rv. It 
is of the very essence of federation. Following the example of my friends 
from British India, who have frequently made similar references ' in their 
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speeches, I quote a few instances from the known federal constitutions of 
the world to establish our clam Let. us take the Federation of Aust?alif 
we notice that Western Auptraha, with an area of 975 920 square miles 
n? qin of . 332,732 (1921), and New South Wales with an Trea 

of 310,36 < square miles and a population of 1,857 391 ( 19211 . -hnili hnvo 

“ «■« Smite Vl, 

of 26,21o square miles and a population of 201,675 (1921). ^ 

a .f^^P^oportion is not so well marked, but even there we 

hnd that the Mantiine Provinces Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, vhich 
constitute the third division, having an area of 2,360,767 square miles and 
a population of 2,iS2,44o, that is to saj-, nearly three million people, have 
equal representation with Quebec, which has only an area of 706,8k square 
miles and a population of 2,002.712 souls. The principle of Qualify of 
representation is, however, more emphatically illustrated by a reference to 
the constitutions of the United States of America and of the German Empire 
before the formation of the present Republic. In the United States of 
America, we find that the State of Delaware, with an area of 2,370 square 
miles and a population of 244,000, enjoys in the Senate equal representa- 
tion with the State of New York, which has an area of 49,204 square miles 
and a population of no less than 11,550,000. 

Turning to the German Empire, we find that Prussia, with an area of 
134,558 square miles and a population of 40,165,219 (1910), possessed only 
17 votes in the Federal House^ while the rest of Germany, wliich put to- 
gether. could only claim, speaking roughly, one-third of the total area and 
one-third of the total iiopulation of Germany, enjoj-ed 41 votes. And what 
is more, the five States of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Baden and 
Hesse, which amongst themselves could only claim an area of 51,630 square 
miles and a population of 17,556,677 (1910), possessed 20 votes as against 

. of Prussia. 

•> 

' it has been sufficiently made clear that a reference to the con- 
ot the world proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that area 
'• > -iV'/puiation do lot play any part in the determination of the votes that 
• federating units must have in the Federal House. Coming to onr own 
f.se, when tlie separation of Burma from India has been completed, it 
will be found that Indian States comprise 47 per cent, of the total area of 
India. I admit that in population we are much lower in stren^h than 
British India, hut as I have already pointed out, this is beside the mark. 
It is the status, the sovereignty and the independence of the States whicii 
reall.v count. Disparity of population between the States and British India 
which wo find to-da.y is, we claim, entirely based on reasons for uhich the 
governments of the' Indian States cannot solely be held responsible. The 
reasons for it in brief are that British India has had the advantage of 
being ruled bv a people whose resources for money and material are un- 
limited The British people, for reasons best known to themselves, hare 
given kl their best to British India. The States were left severely alone. 
Thev were deprived of the financial and economic advantages accruing from 
the 'British connection with India. I would even inake bold to say that in 
manv cases the States Jiave been exploited for the benefit British Indian 

which if I mav sav so, has been treated as a favourite child of the Bntish 

people to tlie 'detriment of the Indian States who have in spite of the 
friendly gestures, always been unfortunately regarded as foreign and alien. 
This has naturally led to an influx of population .into British India from 
ti e^ Indian States and has left tJie Indian States under-developed to an 

extent that they stand to-day in a position of inferiority to British India 

Ir far as development and population go. I would not for one moment 
dlnv tliat there have been other reasons also and .that governments in the 
IndLu States also have not in many cases paid . due attention to the 
development of their territories. Let us hope that in the future that lies, 
before Vs we shall get full opportunity to show what the States can do in 
f.4° and open competition, without the barriers of power and coercion 
n4,ipli they have, unfortunately, suffered during the last century. They 


may 


V vet in the course of time, everything being equalj come out, I venture 
Lv stronger financially, economically and administratively I would 


thJpfdre^^^nleaf with"’V British Indian' friends not to take advantage of 
the situation in which the Indian States find themselves to-day. I hope 
they will be fair and just. 
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Coming back to tbe question of representation, I hope that the two 
Indians, namely, the India which represents 53 per cent, and' 
the India which represents 47 per cent, of the total area of 
the country will be given equality of status in the Upper House, i.c., 
50 — 50 representation. In the Lower House, the representation may bej 
according to population. I shall personally be satisfied with this. JiSsum-S 
ing the strength of the Upper House to be 150, which will give 75 seats 
to the States, and assuming the strength of the Lower House to be 300, 
which on a, population hasis will give us 70 to 80 seats, it will be seen 
that in a joint sessions (and all vital decisions will be taken at joint sessions' 
of the two Houses), th'e representatives of the .Indian States would come' 
to about one-third of the total strength of Legislature. I feel confident* 
that my friends in British India will not grudge us that proportion,’ espe- j 
cially as we have left the question of the majority which will be necessary 
for the removal of the Federal Exectitive or settlement of matters, otherJ 
than a change of constitution, that are to be decided by a joint sessions 
•of the two Federal Houses, entirely into the hands; of the British Indian 
^Jolegates to decide it in connection with the Crown. 

This, briefly, is the case of the Indian States. Having accepted the 
general principles of federation, I admit that this is a question of detail 
although a very important detail. It caU; if so desired, be left for settle- 
ment at some future time, let us hope, in India. I have dealt with the 
question at this length in order that the facts may bo recorded, so that 
whenever the time for taking up this problem comes, they may be found 
of some use. 



